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Jack's  Courtship. 

A    SAILOR'S   YARN  OP  LOVE  AND  SlllPWRECK. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell, 

CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

ST.  Paul's  island. 

THE  long  swell  bhortened  and  flattened  as  the  watet  shoaled ; 
and  though  the  sun  was  over  the  gig's  stern,  yet  I  seemed  to 
feel  the  shadows  of  the  huge  cliflFs  upon  the  white  clear  air  as  we 
drove   softly  into  the  north   entrance,  with  the  curious  rocky 
breakwater  jutting  out  of  the  blue  on  either  hand  and  running 
up  the  cliffs  into  the  sky.    In  another  minute  we  were  floating  on 
the  small,  calm,  internal  sea  or  crater-lake  that  washed  in  silver 
round  the  base  of  the  perfect  cup,  our  sail  lowered  and  our  gaze 
in  search   of  a  landing-place.      Florence  stood  erect,  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  eyes  gleaming  under  a  little  frown  of 
wonderment  as  she  looked  around  her.     The  strange,  mysterious 
silence,  not  a  sound  of  the  surf  reaching  us ;  the  tail  circular 
heights  of  cliffs  shadowing  the  sky,  so  that  one  seemed  to  look  up 
through  a  huge  shaft ;  the  startling  paleness  of  the  heavens  that 
closed  glimmering  like  a  lid  upon  the  rocky  tops ;  the  metallic 
shine  like  quicksilver  in  the  water  on  which  we  floated ;  the  sudden 
weird  environment  after  the  leagues  of  open  ocean,  combined  to 
produce  such  an  effect  upon  us  all  that  for  several  moments  after 
we  had  lowered  away  the  sail,  we  remained  silent,  staring  about 
us,  and  breathing  quickly.     Then  said  the  bo'sun  speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  *  Isn't  that  a  hut  there,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  ' 

I  looked  and  spied  a  rude  structure,  apparently  formed  of 
rubble   and  roughly   roofed  with   pitched  planks,   standing  on 
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a    broad   ledge   of   rock  up    in    the   north-east  corner  of    the 
crater. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  speaking  low  too  ;  *  that's  a  hut.  It's  near  to 
the  best  landing  place  I  can  see.  That'll  be  the  spot  to  get 
ashore,' 

*  Talk  o'  Robinson  Crusoe  ! '  I  heard  one  of  the  men  mutter  to 
another  :  *  damme  if  this  here  ain't  a  start  that  beats  my  time/ 

.    *  What's  that  moving  up  there?'  cried  Aunt  Damaris^  ex- 
citedly. 

*  It's  a  goat ! '  exclaimed  Florence. 

Sure  enough,  it  was ;  and  beyond  it  were  two  or  three  more. 
They  looked  down  at  us  quietly  from  a  grassy  ledge  or  slope  of 
rock  about  a  hundred  feet  high. 

*  Goats,  eh  ? '  said  the  bo'sun  peering  at  them.  *  Well,  I'm 
jiggered  !     There  oughtn't  to  be  a  man  fur  off,  Mr.  Seymour.' 

*  If  there's  one  anywhere  about,  he  certainly  can't  be  far  oflF,' 
I  answered. 

The  boat  was  brought  alongside  the  low  long  ledge  that  came 
shelving  down  past  the  hut  in  the  form  of  an  esplanade ;  the 
men  jumped  out,  and  I  assisted  my  darling  and  Aunt  Damaris  to 
step  ashore. 

There  is  always  something  thrilling  in  the  first  feel  of  solid 
dry  land  under  the  feet  after  weeks  of  the  heaving  and  floating 
motion  of  shipboard ;  and  I  daresay  this  sense  was  strong  in  us 
all  for  the  moment,  though  heaven  knows  it  passed  quickly 
enough  in  me  into  a  positive  emotion  of  horror  when  I  glanced 
at  the  gloomy  frowning  cliffs.  To  be  sure  it  was  a  reprieve  from 
those  dire  perils  of  the  deep  we  had  come  through,  but  it  was  only 
the  reprieve  that  a  desolate  frightful  dungeon  would  give  to  a 
man  who,  entering  it,  knows  not  if  ever  he  shall  get  away  from 
it.  However,  it  would  not  do  to  give  w^ay  to  such  fancies  as 
these;  I  plucked  up,  and  in  as  hearty  a  manner  as  I  could 
summon,  told  the  men  to  make  the-  boat's  painter  fast  and  to  hand 
the  provisions  and  water  out  of  her.  Then  noticing  that  Aunt 
Damaris  and  Florence  could  hardly  stand,  owing  to  their  Qramped 
limbs,  I  led  them  to  where  a  piece  of  rock  jutting  out  formed  a 
natural  seat,  and  leaned  by  their  side  against  the  cliff  behind, 
watching  the  men,  feeling  my  own  legs  too  crippled  to  attempt 
any  explorations  until  they  should  have  got  something  of  their 
use  into  them  again. 

The  sunshine  slanted  through  the  broken  ruin  of  the  crater 
in  a  perfect  gush  of  misty  silver  light,  and  flashed  up  half  the 
whitish  water  of  the  lake  till  one  seemed  to  be  able  to  see  to  the 
very  bottom  of  it.  I  now  observed  that  the  island,  instead  of 
being  the  naked  lump  of  rock  it  had  looked  to  be  when  viewed 
from  a  distance,  was  covered  with  coarse  green  grass  ;  but  there 
was  no  bush  nor  tree  of  any  kind  to  be  seen  upon  it.  I  ran  my 
eye  carefully  over  the  crater  walls,  but  could  perceive  no  other 
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structure  but  the  one  that  stood  above  us.  What  scene  the  island 
might  submit  from  the  towering  heights  I  could  not  conceive;  but 
I  could  not  doubt  that,  if  there  were  people  upon  it,  they  would 
be  on  this  side,  near  the  entrance,  where  the  cliffs  seemed  most 
accessible ;  so  that  seeing  nobody,  and  only  the  one  dismal  forlorn 
old  hut  built  a  little  way  up  the  steep,  I  felt  persuaded  then  and 
there  that  we  were  absolutely  alone. 

I  found  Florence  watching  me  anxiously.  I  smiled  when  our 
eyes  met,  and  said,  ^  I  see  but  one  hut ;  but  one  is  enough ;  it  will 
shelter  us  for  the  short  time  I  expect  we  shall  remain  here.' 

*  Oh,  Jack,'  she  cried,  *  how  do  you  know  it  will  be  a  short 
time  ?  You  can  only  hope  it ; '  and  she  glanced  sadly  across  the 
lake  at  the  cliffs  there,  which  stood  up  against  the  sky  like  prison 
wallB* 

*  It's  a  fearfully  desolate  spot ! '  exclaimed  Aunt  Damaris,  with 
a  shudder,  as  if  she  were  only  now  beginning  to  understand  all 
the  significance  of  this  ocean  rock.  *  Was  there  no  other  land  that 
we  could  have  reached  ? ' 

*  There'll  be  another  island  away  out  yonder  to  the  east  of 
north,  but  uninhabited  like  this,'  I  replied.  *  Exclude  that,  IVIiss 
Hawke,  and  there  is  no  land  nearer  than  South  Africa  and 
Australia.  Florence  darling,  you  say  I  can  only  hope  that  our 
stay  will  be  short.  Well,  there  is  nothing  sure,  and  whether  one 
is  on  a  desert  island  or  in  a  crowded  city,  one  has  still  got  to  go  on 
hoping.  But  why  I  believe  we  shall  not  be  here  long  is  because 
this  is  summer  time  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  vessels  in  summer 
time  bound  to  the  eastward  often  pass  close  to  St.  Paul's.  What 
we  must  do  is  to  set  up  the  boat's  mast  as  a  signal  post  on  the 
hill-top  there,  and  if  your  aunt  will  lend  us  that  black  silk  shawl 
or  handkerchief  she  wears  pinned  over  her  shoulders  under  her 
cloak,  we'll  hoist  it  as  a  signal.' 

*  Oh,  certainly  you  can  have  it,'  answered  the  old  lady,  and 
with  trembling  hands  she  opened  her  cloak,  removed  the  shawl, 
and  gave  it  to  me. 

By  this  time  the  men  had  got  our  little  stock  of  provisions 
and  water  ashore,  and  were  looking  round  them  to  see  what  was 
next  to  be  done.  I  was  already  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of 
stretching  my  legs  by  standing  on  them,  and  calling  the  bo'sun,  I 
asked  him  and  the  others  to  join  us  that  we  might  hold  a  council 
and  consider  what  measures  we  were  to  take  for  keeping  ourselves 
alive  on  the  island  till  help  came.  The  six  seamen  approached 
and  stood  in  a  group  fronting  us. 

*  First  of  all,  my  lads,'  said  I,  *  how  do  you  feel,  now  that  we've 
done  with  the  sea  for  a  short  spell  ?  ' 

The  bo'sun  and  two  of  the  others  answered  that  they  felt  first 
class,  all  aUve  0,  and  quite  hearty ;  another  said  that  he  was 
pretty  middling,  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  that  they'd  be  all  right 
when  they  had  had  some  sleep. 
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*  And  you  ladies  ?  '  asked  the  bo'i«un. 

Florence  answered  that  she  and  her  aunt  felt  cramped  by  their 
long  confinement  in  the  boat :  otherwise  they  were  well. 

*  Now/  said  I,  *  our  first  business  will  be  to  get  that  boat's  mast 
set  up  on  the  hill  yonder,'  pointing  to  the  eminence  that  I  have 
since  found  marked  as  845  feet  high.  'Miss  Hawke  here  has 
been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  this  shawl,  which  being  black 
will  make  a  fine  signal.  It'll  be  a  deuce  of  a  climb,'  I  continued, 
looking  up :  *  but  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  done  soon.* 

'  Jim,'  said  the  bo'sun,  turning  to  the  man  so  called, '  let  that 
be  yours  and  my  job :  I  allow  that  you  and  me's  about  the 
freshest.' 

*  Right  you  are  ! '  responded  the  man, 

I  handed  the  shawl  (I  give  it  this  name,  but  in  reality  it  was 
a  very  large  square  silk  handkerchief,  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
broad  each  way)— I  say,  I  handed  the  shawl  to  the  bo'sun,  who 
folded  it  upon  his  knee  and  then  shoved  it  under  his  waist- 
coat. 

'Another  thing  that  ought  to  be  done  at  once,'  said  I,  *  is  for 
two  of  you  to  start  off  and  see  if  there's  any  fresh  water  to  be 
found.  I  am  afraid  you'll  discover  nothing  but  springs ;  these,  if 
you  come  across  them,  you  can  taste,  so  as  to  let  us  know  if  the 
waterll  be  fit  to  drink  when  cold ;  but  what  I  hope  you'll  find  is 
rain  water.  I've  got  a  notion  that  in  the  winter  time  whalers  call 
here  to  fill  their  casks.  There  was  plenty  of  rain  on  the  night  of 
the  collision,  and  there's  a  chance  of  your  meeting  with  enough  to 
keep  those  breakers  replenished.     Who  volunteers  for  that  job  ? ' 

Two  of  them  promptly  answered. 

*  The  others,'  said  I,  *  will  keep  with  me  to  overhaul  that  hut 
there,  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  make  a  habitable  shanty  of  it.' 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  '  We  may  as  well  have  something  to  eat 
and  drink  before  we  start  on  our  various  errands.' 

Some  biscuit  and  a  tin  of  meat  were  fetched,  along  with  the 
brandy  and  a  bottle  of  wine ;  we  threw  ourselves  down  without 
taking  much  heed  of  what  we  sat  on — it  was  hard  enough,  whatever 
it  was — and  fell  to  our  slender  meal. 

*  If  the  long-boat  means  to  fetch  this  island,  Mr.  Seymour,' 
said  the  bo'sun, '  she  should  be  heaving  in  sight  by  this  time.' 

*  You  may  sight  her  as  you  climb,'  I  replied.  *  I'd  sooner  all  the 
other  boats  missed  this  rock  than  she  should.  She's  a  craft  to 
make  use  of,  if  help  should  prove  too  long  in  coming.' 

*  What  help  have  we  to  reckon  on,  sir  ? '  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

*  A  passing  ship.' 

He  looked  down,  making  no  answer, 

*I  see  nothen  to  make  a  flare  of^nothen  that'll  make  a 
smoke,'  said  another  of  the  men,  glancing  at  the  cliffs  over  his 
shoulder. 
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'  Well,  let's  have  a  hunt  before  we  settle  those  things,'  said  I. 
<  There  may  be  a  store  of  old  planks  knocking  about  somewhere.' 

*  We  shan't  want  for  fresh  meat  if  there's  e'er  a  one  of  us 
nimble  enough  to  catch  them  there  goats,'  observed  the  bo'sun. 

*Ay,  ye  have  to  catch  'em  first,'  said  a  seaman. 
^  I  have  a  pistol,'  said  I.    ^  By  lying  hid,  some  execution  may 
be  done  with  it.' 

*  How  are  we  to  cook  the  meat  when  we  get  it  ? '  inquired 
Florence. 

'  Why,  miss,  there  ought  to  be  fire  in  this  here  island,  if  it's 
fire  as  makes  smoke,'  said  the  bo'sun,  pointing  to  the  vapour  that 
was  here  and  there  oozing  from  the  cliff.  *  And  if  there's  fire  there 
ought  to  be  nothen  to  stop  us  from  cooking  a  bloomin'  old  goat.' 

*  Perhaps  we  may  find  a  hot  water  spring  fit  to  boil  flesh  in — 
and  fish  too,'  said  I.     *  There  should  too  be  no  lack  of  fish  here.' 

*  They'll  be  like  the  goats,  sir,'  answered  one  of  the  men, 
grinning ;  *  they'll  want  catching.' 

*  We'll  catch  'em  if  we  have  to  dive  for  'em,'  exclaimed  the 
bo'sun.  *  Why,  William,  one  'ud  think  your  liver  was  gone  wrong, 
mate.'  Then  pulling  off  his  waistcoat  and  carefully  folding  it,  he 
proceeded  to  roll  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  meanwhile  eyeing  the  cliff 
he  was  to  climb,  with  his  lips  moving  as  if  he  were  calculating. 
The  man  who  was  to  assist  him  also  turned  to  adjust  himself  for 
the  very  arduous  job. 

We  lingered  a  bit  longer  while  the  others  finished  their 
dinner,  talking  over  our  chances  of  escape,  what  was  to  be  done  to 
attract  tlie  attention  of  distant  ships,  and  so  forth ;  and  then  the 
men  set  about  their  duties.  I  advised  Florence  and  her  aunt  to 
keep  where  they  were,  for  although  the  hut  was  not  far  off,  there 
was  a  kaee-splitting  climb  to  be  done  in  order  to  fetch  it ;  but 
the  old  lady  said  she  was  too  nervous  to  be  left  alone. 

'  How  are  we  to  know,'  she  exclaimed,  with  an  alarmed  look 
aroand,  Hhat  this  island  is  not  inhabited  by  savages  or  wild 
beasts?' 

*l'here  is  no  room  for  such  objects,  Miss  Hawke,' I  replied. 
*  Why,  I  don't  suppose  the  whole  place  is  very  much  more  than 
two  miles  long,  and  out  of  that  you've  got  to  take  that  lump  of 
circular  water  there.  But  if  you're  at  all  nervous,  by  all  means 
accompany  us,  if  you  think  you  can  climb  to  that  hut.' 

She  instantly  got  up,  and  I  told  the  two  seamen  to  support  her 
by  laying  hold,  each  of  them,  of  an  arm.  I  then  passed  mine 
under  Florence's,  that  she  might  use  me  as  a  crutch,  and  we 
slowly  tramped  up  towards  the  hut,  leaving  the  bo'sun  and  his  mate 
busy  unstepping  the  mast  in  the  gig,  whilst  the  others  were 
scrambling  over  the  rocks  in  search  of  water  and  whatever  else 
was  to  be  met  with, 

*  Jack,'  said  Florence,  *  do  you  think  we  s^all  b^  s^^ved  ? ' 
«Y^'s^4I. 
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<But  Aow;,  Jack?' 

*  By  a  ship  sighting  our  signal ;  or  by  some  of  us  going  away 
in  the  long-boat  when  she  arrives  ;  or  by  sending  the  gig  to  cruise 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  off  away  out  yonder  to  intercept  or  chase 
any  passing  vessel.  Most  of  us  are  sailors,  my  darling,  and  we 
shall  find  a  way  to  be  saved.' 

*  You  and  the  bo'sun  managed  the  boat  wonderfully  well  last 
night,  Jack.  What  darlings  sailors  are  when  one  is  in  danger ! 
But  is  not  this  a  dreadful  adventure  ?  How  sorry  you  must  feel 
that  you  followed  me  to  sea.' 

*  You  daren't  look  me  full  in  the  face  and  say  Hiai^  said  I, 
tightening  my  grip  of  her. 

She  peeped  at  me  with  a  half  smile,  and  then  with  a  shudder 
and  a  deep  sigh  she  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  Jack,  I  wish  we  were  safe  at 
home  in  Clifton.' 

*  A  little  patience,  my  pet,'  said  I ;  *  depend  upon  it  we'll  find 
our  way  there.' 

*  Does  not  my  aunt  keep  up  wonderfully  ?  Would  you  not  have 
thought  that  such  a  trial  as  this  would  have  broken  her  down — 
almost  hilled  her  ?  '  said  she,  sinking  the  music  of  her  voice  into 
a  tremulous  note  of  awe. 

I  looked  at  the  poor  old  lady,  staggering  and  slipping  betwixt 
the  two  rough  figures  of  the  seamen,  and  agreed  that  she  had 
certainly  passed  through  quite  enough  since  the  night  of  the 
collision  to  have  killed  her  oflF  if  she  had  not  been  a  very  wiry 
person.  And  here  maybe,  having  Florence  alone  and  her  sweet 
arm  snugged  against  my  side,  I  might  have  indulged  in  several 
flights  of  sentiment  respecting  Aunt  Damaris  as  an  ally,  and  the 
strong  hope  of  ultimately  winning  Mr.  Hawke's  favour  which 
her  regard  and  liking  for  me  had  kindled,  but  conversation  was 
speedily  rendered  impossible  by  loss  of  breath.  The  old  lady 
constantly  forced  the  seamen  to  halt ;  and  as  often  as  she  paused 
we  did.  The  inner  sides  of  the  crater  here  ran  away  to  a  height 
of  eight  hundred  feet  or  so  in  a  sharp  slope,  crowded  with  bulging 
rocks,  long  broad  ledges,  inclined  platforms  and  the  like,  and  the 
labour  of  climbing — I  do  not  speak  of  the  sailors  who  were  fresh 
from  the  ratlines  and  foot  ropes  of  the  ship — was  quadrupled  in 
our  case  by  the  deep  feeling  of  fatigue  that  want  of  sleep  induces 
and  by  the  crippling  of  our  limbs  through  our  cramped  confine- 
ment in  the  narrow  gig.  I  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  my  own  lack 
of  physical  energy,  which  I  could  only  attribute  to  the  indolent  life 
I  had  led  for  three  years  ashore,  but  nevertheless  was  always 
thankful  enough  when  Aimt  Damaris's  pausings  gave  me  an 
excuse  to  stop  too,  and  fetch  my  breath.  Indeed  I  believe  that 
short  climb  distressed  me  more  than  Florence  ;  which  I  can  only 
attribute  to  the  intense  mental  anxiety  I  had  passed  through 
and  was  still  enduring,  and  to  its  effects  upon  my  health  and 
nerves. 
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Reaching  the  hut  at  last,  we  found  ourselves  inspecting  one  of 
the  rudest  shanties  mortal  being  could  imagine.  It  was  about 
twelve  feet  long  by  ten  feet  broad,  composed  of  windowless  walls 
formed  of  rubble,  or  bits  of  rough  rock  and  stone  and  rubbish 
cemented  by  a  kind  of  mud,  the  appearance  of  which  made  me 
suppose  it  to  have  been  taken  from  a  bed  of  volcanic  clay.  It 
was  roofed  by  a  number  of  rude  planks  blackened  with  pitch, 
though  rusty  with  wet  and  exposure.  The  entrance  faced  the 
slope :  there  was  no  door,  and  when  I  peered  in,  not  knowing 
what  sight  I  was  to  behold  in  it,  I  had  to  shut  my  eyes  and  rub 
them  and  wait  a  little  before  I  could  see.  The  structure  was 
perfectly  empty;  here  and  there  in  patches  the  coarse  grass  of  the 
island  flourished  upon  the  floor ;  I  struck  a  wax  match  and  looked 
into  the  comers,  but  found  nothing.  No  hint  was  furnished  us  of 
the  use  this  hut  had  been  erected  to  serve  ;  whether  it  was  built 
by  sealers  or  by  castaways  for  shelter,  or  by  a  hunting  party  as  a 
temporary  Tefuge  whilst  they  caught  fish  for  salting,  it  was  idle  to 
conjecture.  The  gloom  and  nakedness  of  it  fell  with  a  chill  upon 
the  heart.  I  could  not  conceive  of  any  detail  invented  by  human 
hands  that  should  more  desperately  heighten  the  horrible  lone- 
liness of  that  desert  ocean-rock  than  this  grim,  dark,  naked  hut, 
suggesting  nothing,  and  by  its  muteness  forcing  the  mind  into 
the  dreariest  fancies. 

I  looked  at  Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence,  who  stood  outside  in 
the  light,  peering  in  at  the  dusk  in  which  my  figure  would  be 
scarcely  visible  to  them. 

*  A  nice  hotel  for  them  poor  ladies  to  come  to,'  said  one  of  the 
fellows  at  my  side  under  his  breath. 

*  Ay,  we  must  count  it  as  among  the  pleasures  of  shipwreck,' 
I  replied.  *  But  let  us  say  nothing  to  dishearten  them  or  our- 
selves, mate ; '  and  quitting  the  hut,  I  said  to  Aunt  Damaris,  "  It's 
but  a  rough  place.  Miss  Hawke,  but  it's  a  shelter  anyway ;  it'll  be 
a  roof  to  lie  under,  and  I  for  one  am  thankful  to  find  it  ready  for 
us  here.' 

*  Is  there  any  bed-place  in  it — anything  to  lie*upon  ? '  cried 
the  poor  old  body,  striving  to  pierce  the  dim  interior. 

*  Well  soon  rig  up  something  that'll  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
bed-place,*  I  replied. 

*0h,  Jack,'  exclaimed  Florence,  catching  hold  of  my  arm, 
*  itil  be  impossible  for  us  to  sleep  in  that  dreadful  hole ! ' 

*  It'll  be  full  of  rats ! '  groaned  out  Aunt  Damaris.  *  Oh  dear ! 
oh  d^r !  what  a  situation  to  find  oneself  in ! '  and  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  face. 

This  wouldn't  do  at  any  price,  so  putting  a  great  show  of  bustle 
and  heartiness  in  my  manner,  I  sung  out,  *  Why,  it's  a  first  class 
shelter !  What  should  ve  have  done  without  it  ?  With  the  boat's 
sail  for  a  mattress.  Miss  Hawke,  you'll  lie  as  snug  as  ever  you  did 
aboard  the  Strathmore.     As  to  light,  we  have  the  boat's  lantern  ; 
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and  besides,  there  will  be  no  need  to  see  when  the  night  comes — 
we  shall  want  to  sleep.  Why,  the  sight  of  that  hut  should  make 
one  thank  God.  Men,  think  of  us  having  no  bed  but  these  rocks, 
no  cover  but  that  sky  up  there  !  Florence,'  I  cried,  caressing  the 
hand  that  clutched  my  arm,  *  where's  the  fine  spirit  that  sup- 
ported you  through  yesterday  and  last  night !  If  ever  we're  to  see 
Clifton  again,  my  darling,  we  must  cheer  our  spirits  up  so  as  to 
remain  alive ;  for  it's  grief  and  misery  that  kill,  not  an  old  hut 
like  that  which  will  keep  the  wet  oflF  if  any  wet  falls,  nor  an  island 
like  this,  which,  bad  as  it  is,  is  a  mighty  deal  better  than  a  small 
open  boat  in  half  a  gale  of  wind.     Eh,  my  lads,  what  say  you  ? ' 

*  Why,'  answered  one  of  them,  *  I  say  that  what  yG\'Q.  observing, 
sir,  is  full  of  good  sense.  No  use  crying,  ladies,  the  job's  a  bad 
'un :  but  bad  as  it  is,  it  might  ha'  been  so  much  worse  that  ye 
can't  look  fair  into  it  without  beholding  a  kind  of  bordering  that 
should  put  a  stop  to  any  kind  o'  growling ! ' 

*  Ay,  ladies,  it's  a  bad  job,  as  this  man  here  says,'  observed  the 
other  seaman,  who  probably  supposed  that  I  expected  he  should 
also  make  a  speech :  *  but  it  isn't  so  thick  as  to  shut  out  all  day- 
light, and  ye  know,  mum,  sailors  don't  take  much  notice  of  a  squall 
that  they  can  see  through.' 

*  Those  are  the  right  sentiments,'  said  I :  *  and  now,  lads, 
suppose  we  turn  to  to  get  this  house  shipshape.  We'll  bring  the 
sail  up  from  the  boat  and  store  the  provisions  here :  and  whilst 
you  go  about  that  job,  I'll  make  my  way  up  yonder  and  have  a  look 
at  the  ocean,  for  as  the  bo'sun  £aid,  if  the  other  boats  mean  to  join 
us,  it's  about  time  they  were  heaving  in  sight.' 

Finding  I  meant  to  leave  them  for  a  few  minutes,  Florence  and 
her  aunt  said  they  would  go  with  the  sailors  to  the  place  where 
they  had  sat  near  the  boat ;  it  was  cheerfuUer  there  than  near 
that  dreadful  hut.  So  whilst  they  made  their  way  down  the  slope, 
I  slowly  and  laboriously  climbed  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  hut,  which  brought  me  to  the  edge  of  the  horn 
looking  westward,  whence  I  could  see  the  huge  lonely  rock  that 
stood  hard  by,  shaped  like  a  ninepin,  and  called  as  I  have  since 
heard  by  that  name,  with  the  open  sea  gleaming  past  the  channel 
betwixt  it  and  the  coast  of  the  island,  and  the  leagues  of  water 
around  stretching  firom  about  north  by  east  to  due  south.  After 
even  the  short  environment  of  those  lonesome  towering  crater- 
walls,  it  was  with  a  sort  of  momentary  joy  that  one  looked  into 
the  mighty  open  distance.  I  was  about  the  height  of  the  Strath- 
morels  main  royal  yard  above  the  water,  and  consequently 
commanded  a  vast  surface  of  ocean;  but  though  my  sight  was 
extremely  good  and  the  atmosphere  was  of  glass-like  purity,  I 
could  not  perceive  the  least  sign  of  the  boats.  Not  the  faintest 
speck  of  white  broke  the  sweep  of  the  blue  girdle.  There  was  a 
faint  bluish  shadow  trembling  upon  the  sea-line  past  the 
ninepin-shaped  rock  ^  little  to  the  e^st  of  north  ;  and  for  popae 
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moments  I  looked  at  it,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  but  never  for 
an  instant  mistaking  it  for  a  ship,  till  it  came  into  my  head  that 
Amsterdam  Island  would  bear  that  way  about  forty  or  fifty  miles 
from  St.  Paul's,  and  that  that  dim  blotch  there  must  be  it.  I  was 
amazed  to  see  nT>  signs  of  the  boats.  We  had  come  through  a 
rough  night,  it  is  true,  but  since  the  gig  had  weathered  it  the 
otiiers  should  have  been  able  to  do  so :  and  even  supposing  the 
sea  had  run  too  high  for  the  management  of  one  or  two  of  them, 
it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  all  had  suflFered.  Where  were  they 
then  ?  Why  did  not  the  long-boat  heave  in  sight  ?  Had  they, 
more  fortunate  than  us,  been  picked  up  by  a  ship  ?  If  so,  and  in 
such  weather  as  this,  she  was  sure  to  seek  us  on  this  island.  Yet 
there  was  no  appearance  of  a  ship.  Had  they  mistaken  Amster- 
dam Island  for  St.  Paul's  ?  Had  they  run  past  this  island  in  the 
dark  ?  That  seemed  impossible,  for  the  gig  was  the  fastest  boat, 
the  others  were  a  long  way  astern  when  the  night  came  down,  and 
jet,  fast  as  we  had  sailed,  we  were  a  good  eight  miles  distant  from 
St.  Paul's  when  the  day  broke ;  so  that  they  could  not  have  out- 
rmi  this  bit  of  land.  I  scanned  the  great  blue  surface  narrowly 
through  sixteen  points  of  it,  which  was  as  much  as  I  could 
embrace,  but  it  was  a  huge  blank  in  every  direction  except  where 
the  distant  island  dimly  smudged  the  gleaming  blue  of  the 
sky.  Bitterly  disappointed  and  deeply  worried  I  felt,  as  I  had 
reckoned  upon  the  long-boat  as  a  means  of  making  our  desperate 
condition  known ;  for  as  I  have  said,  she  was  a  fine,  large,  power- 
fQlly-built  boat,  and  I  for  one  should  not  have  hesitated  in  trying 
for  the  Cape  or  Australia,  or  any  other  distant  land  in  her,  to  summon 
help  there  if  I  did  not  meet  with  it  on  the  road. 

Well,  he  and  his  mate  were  not  atop  of  the  great  cliflF  yet, 
but  they  had  made  wonderful  progress,  considering  the  character 
of  the  steep,  and  their  having  to  bear  a  middling  heavy  spar  along 
with  them.  I  left  my  perch  and  got  down  to  where  Florence  and 
her  aunt  were  sitting,  and  found  that  the  men  had  carried  the 
boat's  sail  to  the  hut,  together  with  some  of  the  provisions,  and 
were  now  walking  off  with  a  small  cask  of  water  betwixt  them, 
handling  it  as  if  it  were  glass,  for  we  could  not  yet  be  sure  that 
there  was  more  to  be  had  when  that  was  gone. 

*  Are  the  other  boats  in  sight,  Mr.  Seymour  ? '  asked  Aunt 
Bamaris  the  moment  I  was  near  enough  for  her  to  call  to  me. 

*  No,'  I  replied,  *  there  are  no  signs  of  them !  * 

*  No  signs  of  them  ! '  cried  Florence  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  *  What 
has  become  of  them,  then  ? ' 

*  No  signs  of  them ! '  echoed  her  aunt ;  *  gracious  mercy,  what 
can  have  happened  ?  * 

*  It's  impossible  to  guess,'  I  replied ;  *  I  don't  know  what  to 
think.  They  may  have  mistaken  the  other  island  for  this.  They 
may  have  been  rescued.  They  may  all  have  foundered.  G-od 
alone  knows  why  they  dpn't  heave  in  pight.'    Then  seeing  that  \ 
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was  showing  too  much  of  the  disconsolate  mood  I  had  tumbled 
into  upon  that  cliff  there,  I  said,  ^  But  please  understand^  Miss 
Hawke,  that  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  their  not  reaching  the 
island  means  nothing.  If  I  am  troubled,  it  is  for  their  sakes ;  I 
want  to  believe  them  safe  ;  but  if  they  arrived  they  could  not  help 
us,  they  could  not  do  more  than  we  are  doing,'  said  I,  looking  up 
at  the  bo'sun  and  his  companion  who  were  mere  pigmies  on  the 
slope  above.  *  Indeed  their  numbers  might  prove  fatal  to  us. 
Think  of  a  hundred  souls  on  this  island  ?  How  could  they  be 
fed ' 

*  Oh,  but.  Jack,  you  said  that  the  long-boat  might  be  the  means 
of  saving  us,'  interrupted  Florence. 

*  It  may  come  yet,'  I  replied  evasively ;  for  what  could  I  say, 
how  could  I  encoiu*age  them  beyond  trying  to  keep  their  hopes 
up  ?  The  facts  were  all  before  them — ^the  boundless  ocean,  our 
tiny  rock — they  knew  our  chances  as  well  as  I.  I  could  not  do 
more  than  speak  cheerfully  and  animate  them  by  talking  of  oMx 
prospect  of  being  released  by  a  passing  ship ;  but  oh,  my  lads,  it 
went  into  my  heart  like  a  knife  to  see  the  wild,  troubled,  hopeless 
look  my  darling  gave  me  when  with  her  sweetheart's  eyes  she  had 
penetrated  my  thoughts,  to  hear  her  sudden  convulsive  sob,  to 
mark  the  quick  passionate  clasp  of  her  hands  together,  and  the 
bitter  despondent  droop  of  her  sweet  face  upon  her  bosom.  I 
could  not  bear  it.  I  sprang  to  her  side  and  held  her  to  me.  God 
knows  what  I  said  :  but  if  they  comforted  her,  my  eager,  feverish 
assurances  had  a  contrary  effect  upon  her  aunt ;  she  burst  into  a 
miserable  fit  of  weeping,  wrung  her  hands,  broke  out  into  the 
strangest  talk  about  her  who  would  have  gladly  died  to-morrow  in 
her  bed  at  home  could  she  have  found  her  way  there,  now  having 
to  perish  fearfully  by  degrees  upon  a  desert  island  and  forced  to 
leave  her  old  bones  to  lie  upon  those  rocks  without  a  chance  of 
Christian  sepulture.  This  outburst  did  my  darling  good,  by  fixing 
her  attention  upon  something  else  than  our  position.  Grasping 
the  old  lady  each  of  us  by  a  hand,  we  turned  to  with  all  our  might 
and  main  to  hearten  the  poor  old  soul  up.  And  whilst  we  were 
hard  at  this  job,  I  suddenly  spied  her  shawl  floating  fair  in  the  sky 
over  the  hill-top  from  the  mast  which  the  bo'sun  had  at  that 
moment  planted. 

*  Look,  Miss  Hawke ! '  cried  I,  in  such  a  tone  of  elation  that  I 
was  almost  deceived  myself  by  it ;  *  there  floats  as  noble  a  signal 
as  was  ever  made  by  shipwrecked  people.  See  how  the  two  sea- 
men value  it ;  do  you  observe  them  waving  their  caps  ? '  which  we 
could  very  plainly  perceive,  though,  if  they  cheered,  not  the 
faintest  sound  of  their  voices  reached  us.  *  Every  ship  that  passes 
this  island  has  a  telesciope  levelled  at  it :  that  flag,  that  signal 
there,  will  be  as  clear  in  the  lens  nine  miles  distant  as  it  is  to  us 
here  ;  and  the  first  captain  who  sees  it  will  instantly  shift  his  heira 
to  bear  down  and  ascertain  what  it  means.' 
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The  poor  old  woman,  drying  her  eyes,  strained  them  at  her 
shawl :  but  Florence,  barely  glancing  at  it,  resumed  her  seat  on  the 
bit  of  diff,  and  sat  with  clasped  hands  and  downward-fixed  gaze  ; 
and  recalling  her  appearance,  I  believe  that  at  that  moment  she 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  degree  of  hopelessness  it  is  possible  for 
the  living  heart  to  arrive  at. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

A     HOPELESS     POSITION. 


The  bo'sun  and  his  mate  came  down  from  the  crater  top  leisurely, 
as  if  they  conversed  earnestly  on  the  road.  Sometimes  they'd 
pause  to  look  at  the  shawl,  that  made,  alack !  but  a  small  enough 
signal :  and  then  you'd  see  them  peering  out  seawards  under  their 
hands ;  and  now  and  again  they'd  crouch  down  as  if  they  had 
come  across  a  vegetable  and  were  tasting  it ;  and  I  saw  them  go 
to  where  some  wreaths  of  vapour  oozed  up  into  the  air,  and  take  a 
long  look  at  what  was  there.  They  met  with  the  two  explorers 
when  they  were  half  way  down  the  slope,  and  then  putting  their 
faces  resolutely  towards  us,  the  four  of  them  came  dropping  and 
scrambling  and  shoving  along. 

The  four  men  arrived,  pale  with  heat  and  weariness ;  they  cast 
themselves  down  upon  the  grass  at  the  base  of  the  lump  of  rock 
rmder  which  the  ladies  and  I  were  sitting,  and  the  fellows  who  had 
stayed  with  ns  came  up  from  the  edge  of  the  crater  lake  where  the 
gig  lay,  and  sat  down  amongst  their  mates. 

^Desperate  hard  climb  that,  sir,'  said  the  bo'sun,  looking  up  to 
the  point  where  the  boat's  mast  stood.  *  A  man  needs  to  be  all  a 
goat  to  n^anage  the  likes  of  them  mountains.' 

*  There's  land  in  sight  out  away  to  the  norrards,'  said  the  sailor 
who  had  accompanied  him. 

*Yes,'  I  replied,  ^Amsterdam  Island:  about  as  hospitable  a 
rock  as  this.  Did  you  see  anything  that  resembled  a  boat, 
Wann?' 

*  There's  ne'er  a  sign  of  'em,'  he  said.  *  Up  there  ye  can  see 
all  round,  and  barring  the  bit  of  land  on  the  north,  there's  nothen 
going  but  sky  and  water.  It's  queer,  Mr.  Seymour.  What  could 
have  become  of  them  ? ' 

*  We  cannot  imagine,  Mr.  Shilling,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Damaris, 
whose  eyes  from  weeping  looked  like  ringworms.  *  What  do  you 
think?' 

The  bo'sun  stared  hard  at  her  and  answered,  *  There's  no  good 
specnlatin',  mum,  when  ye're  dealing  with  the  ocean.  There's  no 
good  in  wonderin',  for  it  don't  satisfy  the  mind,  and  if  thinkin' 
^Ti't  do  that,  then  what  I  say  is,  there's  no  use  in  indulging  of  it.' 
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*  My  notion  is  they've  mistook  the  island  and  gone  ashore  on 
that  lump  to  the  norrards,'  said  one  of  the  men. 

<  Likely  enough/  I  exclaimed.  *  Did  you  meet  with  any  fresh 
water?' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  man,  *  both  hot  and  cold.  There's  an  artificial 
well  up  yonder,'  says  he,  pointing,  *  properly  dug  with  spades,  with 
near  half  a  ton  o'  soft  water  in  it — shouldn't  you  think  that's  the 
quantity,  Joe  ? ' 

*  Ay,  that's  about  it,'  replied  the  other  of  the  two  explorers. 

*  We  likewise  met  with  three  hot  water  springs,'  continued  the 
first  speaker,  *  all  lying  middling  close  together.  Two  of  'em  was 
so  hot  that  there  was  no  tastin'  of  'em  as  they  came  up  :  so  I  drew 
some  of  the  water  in  my  cap  and  let  it  cool,  and  then  put  my 
tongue  to  it.' 

*  Well? 'said  I. 

<  Well,'  he  said,  *  it  isn't  sweet  and  it  ain't  salt.  To  my  fancy 
it  has  a  taste  of  marine  soap :  summat  as  fresh  water  'ud  taste 
after  ye  had  washed  and  rinsed  shirts  and  drawers  that  had  been 
wet  through  with  salt  water.' 

*  The  spring  that  comes  up  middling  warm  is  fairly  brackish,' 
said  his  companion.  ^  And  yet  at  a  stretch  I  dunno  that  all  three 
fountains  mightn't  be  drunk  without  harm.' 

*  And  the  rain  water  ? '  I  asked. 

*  That's  right  enough,  sir.  I  dipped  my  hand  in  and  sucked 
my  fingers.     It's  good  water.' 

*  There's  another  collection  of  fresh  water  up  nigh  that  mast,' 
said  the  bo'sun.  *  We  each  took  a  drink  of  it  out  of  my  mate's 
cap,  and  ye  wouldn't  know  it  from  the  water  in  the  breakers  we 
brought  with  us.  But  it  appears  to  me  as  if  these  here  rain-water 
ponds  dry  up  fast.  We  ought  to  find  some  means  of  storing  what 
there  is  in  'em,  for  this  weather,'  said  he,  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
'  may  last  for  another  month,  and  if  there's  to  be  nothen  for  us  to 
drink  but  hot  water  tastin'  like  the  rinsings  of  sailors'  shirts,  we'd 
better  turn  to  and  think  over  some  dodge  for  preserving  what's 
left  in  the  hartificial  ponds.' 

*  Don't  talk  of  another  month !  '  cried  Aunt  Damaris. 

*  I'm  only  looking  ahead,  mum,'  responded  the  bo'sun  with  a 
dismal  squint  at  the  shawl  on  the  hill-top.  It  was  but  a  tiny 
object — a  barely  noticeable  thing — viewed  even  from  our  short 
distance  from  it ;  and  I  caught  Shilliug  give  a  faint  involuntary 
shake  of  the  head  as  he  withdrew  his  eyes  from  it.  Afiraid  that  he 
might  say  something  to  deepen  the  fit  of  despondency  that  had 
seized  my  darling,  I  changed  the  subject  by  asking  what  other 
reports  they  could  give  us  of  their  explorations.  *  Did  you  come 
across  any  vegetables  ? ' 

*  Here  and  there,'  said  one  of  them,  *  we'd  spy  a  bit  of  a  root 
that  might  ha'  passed  for  parsley,  but  we  dur^ti^'t  taste  it  foT  feW 
thftt  it  might  be  poisonous,' 
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*  1  saw/  said  another,  *  what  looked  to  be  the  head  of  a  carrot. 
I  hove  it  out  o'  the  soil,  but  nothing  came  along  of  it  but  dirt 
cliDgin'  to  a  set  o'  roots  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.' 

*  I  observed  the  same  object,'  exclaimed  the  bo'sun,  *  and  when 
I  hauled,  nothen  but  dirt  came  up  too.' 

*  I  don't  reckon,'  said  the  man  who  had  been  his  companion, 

*  that  there's  anything  fit  to  eat  in  the  shape  of  vegetables  growin' 
upon  this  island.  There's  plenty  o'  goats :  the  bo'sun  and  me 
counted  height^  all  lumped  together,  on  the  slope  away  to  the 
westwards.  Something  startled  'em  and  we  saw  them  run.  ]f 
they're  only  to  be  cotched  by  our  chasin'  of  'em,  I  allow  that  they'll 
keep  us  fasting.' 

*They11  not  be  caught,'  said  I,  *  by  our  sitting  here,  wonder- 
ing how  we  are  to  catch  them.  You  seem  to  be  settling  into 
dolefdl  views,  my  lads.  Isn't  it  something  that  you  should  have 
found  plenty  of  fresh  water  ?  And  on  the  top  of  that  are  goats 
enough  to  keep  us  in  fresh  meat  for  six  months.  You  say  they're 
not  to  be  caught.  How  do  you  know  ?  It  isn't  sailor-fashion  to 
give  up  without  trying.' 

'Mates,  Mr.  Seymour  is  quite  right,'  exclaimed  the  bo'sun. 

*  Well  be  more  cheerful  when  we've  Imd  some  rest,  sir.' 

*  Well,*  said  I,  *  why  don't  those  of  you  who  are  dead-beaten 
go  and  lie  down  ?  You'll  find  the  boat's  sail  in  that  hut  there, 
and  here,'  said  I,  pulling  off  my  coat,  *  is  a  pillow  for  one  of  you ; 
and  there  are  clothes  enough  amongst  you  to  make  out  as  many 
bolsters  as  yon'U  want.' 

On  this  all  of  them  but  the  bo'sun  got  up,  and  went  lurching 
and  scrambling  wearily  to  the  hut. 

•They'll  air  the  building  for  the  ladies,'  said  Shilling,  follow- 
ing them  with  his  eyes.  *  Poor  fellows !  they've  had  a  tough 
time  of  it  since  the  night  of  the  collision.  Ladies,  sorry  to  see 
ye  looking  so  downcast.  Ye  shouldn't  think  there's  much  the 
naattcr  yet.' 

*0h,  Mr.  Shilling,'  cried  Florence,  *our  prospects  are  so 
utterly  hopeless ! ' 

*  (W't  see  it,  miss,  beggin'  your  pardon,'  he  answered.  *  We've 
only  been  landed  a  few  hours,  and  onless  we're  to  suppose  that  a 
ship  had  caught  sight  of  us  and  followed  in  our  wake  all  last 
J^ight,  it  wouldn't  be  reasonable  to  expect  anything  to  heave  in 
sight  yet.  Ye  must  give  chance  and  luck  time,  miss.  If  after 
hexerdsing  of  our  patience  nothen  turns  up,  why  then  Mr. 
Seymour  here,  I  dessay,  'U  agree  with  me,  that  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  for  some  of  us  to  go  away  in  the  gig  and  seek  help  to 
the  norrards.  There's  bound  to  be  ships  somewhere  about  there, 
voyaging  to  Australia  or  sailing  or  steaming  westwards,  and  I  for 
one  shall  be  quite  willing  to  go  off  in  the  boat  and  knock  about 
^  a  vessel  passes  by.' 

•That's  one  chance,  anyway,'  said  I,  looking  at  Florence. 
*  Trust  me,  our  prospects  are  not  utterly  hopeless.' 
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^Pity  there^a  nothen  to  make  a  flare  of/  exclaimed  the  bo'snn, 
leaning  on  his  elbow  and  leisurely  gazing  around  him.  '  Never 
see  a  bit  of  land  with  grass  growin'  on  it  so  bare  of  bush  as  this 
here  blooming  rock.  Would  it  be  worth  while,  Mr.  Seymour, 
stripping  the  roof  off  that  hut  to  make  a  fire  of  if  a  sail  shoulcl 
heave  in  view  ? ' 

'  No,  Shilling.  The  shelter  is  too  valuable.  Besides,  you've 
got  to  consider  that  this  is  a  volcanic  island  with  vapour  regu- 
larly oozing  out  of  parts  of  it — as  you  can  see  ;  and  any  smoke 
we  made  would  in  my  opinion  be  set  down  as  a  natural  thing, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  people  in  distress.' 

'  That  is  quite  probable,*  said  Aunt  Damaris,  cocking  her  eye 
at  her  shawl  up  in  the  sky. 

<  It's  a  small  signal,'  I  continued,  noticing  that  the  bo'sun  and 
Florence  followed  the  old  lady's  gaze :  *  but  small  as  it  is,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  clear  weather  like  this,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
good  glass,  such  as  most  ships  carry,  it  will  be  distinctly  visible 
at  the  distance  of  the  horizon.' 

*  Well,  I  dessay  it  may,'  said  the  bo'sun,  speaking  as  if  to  hide 
his  doubts.  It  was  plain  he  had  no  opinion  of  that  shawl  as  a 
signal,  and  was  a  good  deal  worried  and  disappointed  by  the  very 
small  result  of  his  exceedingly  heavy  labour. 

*  Meanwhile,'  said  I,  *  we  must  go  to  work  and  find  out  how 
we  are  to  provide  ourselves  with  food  whilst  we  remain  here.  Be 
our  stay  short  or  long,  we  shall  want  to  eat.' 

*  That's  sartin,'  remarked  Shilling. 

*  We  ought  to  be  abl«j  to  knock  over  some  of  those  goats  with 
my  pistol,'  said  I.  *  It  has  five  chambers  loaded,  and  I've  got 
thirty  or  forty  cartridges  in  my  pocket.  By  creeping  carefully 
and  watching  them  just  before  the  dusk  settles  down,  one  should 
be  able  to  draw  near  enough  to  kill  them  with  a  pistol.' 

*  Yes,'  said  the  bo'sun,  *  but  my  notion  is  that  our  best  chance 
of  getting  enough  to  eat  lays  in  that  water  there,' pointing  to  the 
lake.  '  If  it  ain't  full  of  fish,  and  lobsters  and  crabs  and  the  likes 
of  such  harticles  of  food  as  them,  I'll  swaller  my  boots.  The 
job'll  be  to  get  'em  out  of  the  water.  There's  nothen  I  can 
think  of  as  we  could  fashion  into  hooks.' 

^  I  have  some  hair-pins,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Damaris,  patting 
her  hand  to  her  bonnet. 

*  I'm  afraid  they'd  prove  too  soft  to  hold  a  fish,'  said  I. 

*  Will  you  let  me  see  'em,  mum  ? '  observed  the  bo'sun. 
Whereupon,  to  save  her  aunt  the  trouble  of  removing  her 

bonnet,  Florence  drew  one  from  the  noble  coil  of  hair  she  carried 
under  her  hat.  The  bo'sun  worked  it  about  with  his  great  tarry 
fingers,  and  then  said  *he  was  afeared  the  wire'd  prove  too  pliant; 
still,  there  was  no  tellin' ;  something  might  hook  himself  upon  it 
and  not  be  able  to  wriggle  off ;  only  the  end  'ud  want  sharpening, 
for  this  here  point,'  said  he,  trying  it  with  his  thumb,  *  would 
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never  pierce  a  fish's  jaw,  and  ib  'ud  need  a  month's  rubbin' 
against  stone  to  bring  it  keen.  The  worst  of  shipwreck  is,  it 
leaves  folks  without  conweniences.  If  we'd  brought  the  car- 
penter's tool  chest  along  with  us,  we'd  be  having  biled  fish  for 
supper  to-night,  I  warrant.  Failin'  hooks,  Mr.  Seymour,  the 
next  dodge  must  be  to  convart  the  boat's  sail  into  a  kind  o'  trawl, 
and  sweep  the  water  there  as  deep  as  we  can  let  it  go.  There's 
no  conceivin'  what  it  might  bring  up.' 

The  time  wore  away  slowly.  The  men  lay  in  the  hut  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon.  I  looked  in  upon  them  when 
I  climbed  for  the  second  time  past  the  structure  to  search  the  ocean 
for  a  sight  of  the  boats,  and  could  just  distinguish  their  figures 
lying  upon  the  sail  or  the  patches  of  grass,  all  as  motionless  as 
corpses,  though  the  sound  of  their  deep  breathing  rose  up  strong 
from  the  ground  and  made  tlie  gloom  so  solemn  that  it  bred  a 
kind  of  awe  in  a  man  to  stand  there  and  listen.  The  bo'sun,  after 
he  had  done  talking  to  us,  went  to  the  boat  to  seek  for  something 
there  as  I  supposed,  but  losing  sight  of  him  and  wondering  what 
on  earth  had  become  of  him,  I  walked  to  the  boat,  and  peering 
into  her  found  my  friend  dead  asleep  at  full  length  in  her  bottom, 
with  his  arm  for  a  pillow  and  his  legs  stretched  along  under  the 
thwarts. 

AU  this  while,  Florence  and  Aunt  Damaris  remained  near  the 
spot  on  wbich  we  had  landed,  sometimes  moving  to  stretch  their 
limbs,  but  for  the  most  part  sitting  on  the  low  narrow  ledge  to 
which  I  had  originally  conducted  them.     I  had  them  ifull  in  my 
sight  as  I  came  down  the  slope,  and  the  thoughts  they  put  into 
me,  coupled  with  the  wild   trouble  the  absence  of  the  boats 
occasioned,  forced  me  into  the  slowest  possible  movements,  that  I 
might  have  leisure  to  calm  my  mind  and  smooth  my  face  before  I 
confronted  them.     I  asked  myself,  if  we  were  doomed  to  linger 
upon  this  rock,  how  are  those  women  to  manage  ?    They  have  but 
the  clothes  in  which  they  stand,  and  no  means  of  repairing  them. 
What  in  God's  name  am  I  to  do  for  them  if  the  period  of  our 
imprisonment  should  swell  from  days  into  weeks,  from  weeks  into 
months  ?    It  was  enough  to  raise  a  kind  of  madness  in  me  to 
think  of  thai.    I'd  look  from  them  to  the  hut  that  was  to  shelter 
them ;  then  round  the  precipitous  crater-walls,  and  wonder  how 
we  were  to  get  food;  and  all  through  these  horrible  hopeless 
thoughts  would  run  the  passion  of  my  love  for  the  gentle  beauti- 
ful girl  whose  pale  face  looked  towards  me  as  I  approached,  till  the 
manhood  in  me  seemed  as  if  it  would  melt  away  and  leave 
me  a  weeping  idiot,  fit  only  to  mumble  for  mercy  with  my  eyes 
upon  the  sky. 

By  the  time  1  had  come  to  them,  however,  I  had  got  a  good  grip 

of  my  mind  once  more :  and  having  found  out  where  the  bo'sun 

w^,  I  went  up  to  Florence,  took  a  seat  beside  her,  and  held  her  hand* 

*  All  but  us  three,'  said  I,  *  are  snoring  at  the  top  of  their  pipes. 
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Darling,  you  must  be  frightfully  tired,  and  you  too,  Miss  Hawke*. 
Eemember,  we  have  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights.' 

*  I  could  not  lie  down  upon  these  rocks,'  said  Aunt  Damarip, 
with  a  smile  so  painful  that  it  was  like  being  wounded  to  see  it. 

*  No,'  said  I,  *  but  the  boat's  sail  folded  would  make  a  soft 
mattress  for  you  and  Florence  ;  and  if  you  wish  for  rest  I'll  have 
those  fellows  up  there  oflf  that  sail  in  a  trice.' 

My  darling's  fingers  tightened  upon  mine  as  she  said,  *I 
could  not  sleep  there* 

*  Why  not  ? '  I  exclaimed.  *  You  will  sleep  there  to-night. 
You  must  lie  under  shelter.* 

She  shuddered,  but  made  no  reply. 

*  It's  a  mere  matter  of  imagination,'  I  continued.  *  When  once 
you  are  asleep  and  resting  peacefully,  as  you  will,  it's  all  the  same 
whether  you  lie  dreaming  in  a  desolate  hut  like  that  or  in  your 
own  bedroom  at  home.' 

*  Oh,  Jack  ;  not  until  sleep  comes  ! '  she  cried. 

*  I  could  not  sleep  if  I  were  to  lie  down,  Mr.  Seymour,'  said 
Aunt  Damaris.  '  I  would  rather  remain  here  in  the  open  air. 
Did  you  see  anything  when  you  were  on  the  cliflF  just  now  ? ' 

*  Nothing.' 

She  sighed  convulsively,  and  turned  her  eyes  up  to  heaven 
with  her  hands  clasped. 

*  Let  the  night  pass,  let  us  all  get  what  refreshment  we  can  find 
in  sleep,'  said  I,  *  and  to-morrow  our  clearer  heads  will  enable  us  to 
see  if  there  is  any  daylight  in  this  situation  of  ours.  Don't  despair ; 
you  have  shown  great  courage,  and  both  of  you  have  confronted 
the  perils  we  have  been  brought  into  with  stout  hearts.  Besides, 
did  you  not  say  you  have  confidence  in  me  ?  Don't  dishearten 
me  by  causing  me  to  think  you  have  lost  faith.' 

*  I  have  not  lost  faith,  Jack,'  cried  Florence  passionately ;  *  if 
there's  anything  a  sailor  could  think  of  to  be  done,  you'd  do  it, 
it  would  come  to  you.  But  I  know  you  are  as  hopeless  as  aunt 
and  I ' 

*  No,  no  ! '  I  exclaimed. 

*  I  cannot  be  deceived,'  she  continued :  *  I  have  watched  you 
looking  around,  I  have  watched  you  thinking ;  you  cannot  hide 
your  thoughts  from  me ; '  and  there  was  such  a  depth  of  sadness  and 
love  in  the  tearful  eyes  she  fixed  upon  me,  that  the  only  answer 
I  could  give  her  right  oflf  was  to  throw  my  arm  around  her  and 
hold  her  to  my  heart.  She  hid  her  face  on  my  breast,  and  kissing 
her  cheek,  I  looked  at  Aunt  Damaris  over  my  loved  one's  head. 

*  May  I  feel,'  I  said,  *  that  come  what  may,  Miss  Hawke,  this 
girl,  whom  I  love  as  never  was  woman  better  loved,  is  mine  with 
your  consent?' 

She  answered  immediately,  *  Yes ;  you  deserve  her,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. I  hope  God  may  spare  you  to  come  together  as  man  and 
wife,     I  have  no  doubt  of  your  unselfish  devotion.     I  have  seen 
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enough  to  convince  me  tbat  your  hearts  are  one.  Florence'^ 
papa  shall  know  the  truth — ^  and  then  she  stopped  short  with  a 
wild  glance  around  her. 

I  whispered,  *  You  hear  what  your  aunt  Fays,  my  sweet  one. 
Can  you  believe  that  the  Almighty  has  brought  us  together  here 
\o  miserably  perish  ?  Oh,  for  His  sake  keep  up  your  heart — have 
fiiith  in  His  love  and  protection.  No  one  who  knows  the  sea  and 
its  chances  would  dream  of  abandoning  hope  till  the  darkness  of 
death  itself  had  come  down.'  And  then,  raising  my  voice :  '  Miss 
Hawke,  is  it  not  true  that  every  shipwreck  is  full  of  miraculous 
deliverance  ?  Look  at  that  little  boat  there,  and  recall  the  sea  she 
carried  us  through  last  night.'  And  being  strangely  elated  by 
what  the  old  lady  had  said  to  me,  and  by  having  my  darling  in 
my  arms,  I  turned  to  and  spun  them  all  the  yams  of  wonderful 
escapes  at  sea  which  I  could  think  of;  scores  of  them  I  knew ;  of 
a  wave  washing  a  man  overboard  in  a  pitch  black  night  and  bring- 
ing him  safely  back  again,  setting  him  down  tenderly  on  his  stem, 
and  leaving  him  in  peace  to  squeeze  the  salt  out  of  his  eyes ;  of 
five  men  living  on  the  bottom  of  a  capsized  schooner,  dining  and 
sapping  for  six  days  ofif  bamacles  and  weed,  with  a  dirink  of  beer 
between  whiles,  which  they  came  at  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
planking  and  thrusting  in  their  hands  till  they  arrived  at  a  case 
of  bottled  ale ;  of  others  successfully  performing  a  six  weeks' 
voyage  in  a  small  open  boat,  their  sole  food  during  half  the  time 
having  been  a  dc^,  some  flying  fish,  and  a  few  moUemokes ;  of  a 
eeaman  knocking  about  for  four  days  in  a  lifebelt,  and  then  being 
pieked  up  alive  and  made  hearty  again  in  twenty-four  hours  by  a 
liberal  prescription  of  rum  and  roast  pork.  These  were  but 
samples  of  the  yams  I  told  them,  every  one  of  them  gospel-tme, 
though,  as  Florence  listened,  I'd  see  a  gleam  of  incredulity  shoot 
into  her  eyes  which  would  set  me  laughing,  for  with  tme  land« 
going  instincts  she*d  doubt  the  very  things  which  seafaring 
people  would  accept  as  ordinary  incidents  of  the  marine  life. 
Yet  this  yarning  was  profitable  work.  The  obhgation  of  thinking 
for  stories  kept  me  lively  and  I  was  listened  to  with  interest. 
Aunt  Damans  in  particular  often  rounding  off  a  tale  by  saying, 
•Well,  Florence,  I  am  sure  after  that  we  have  no  right  to  desjMdr ; ' 
and  *  Why,  their  case  was  far  worse  than  ours,  certainly,  and  yet 
they  were  saved ! '  and  the  like. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aftemoon  when  the  bo'sun 
shoved  his  head  above  the  gunwale  of  the  gig  and  then  stood  up, 
stretching  his  arms  with  a  great  roaring  yawn.  He  looked  about 
him  as  if  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind  to  believe  what  he  saw  in  a 
hurry,  and  then  spying  us  he  got  out  of  the  boat. 

*'Fraid  I've  been  having  a  pretty  long  nap,  sir,'  said  he. 

*  No,  not  very  long,' I  replied;  *but  youll  be  the  better  for 
what  you've  had.' 

He  asked  me  the  time,  which  I  gave  him,  adding  that  the 
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ladies  would  be  wantiDg  somethiDg  to  eat,  and  that  the  men  had 
better  be  roused  out. 

*  YeVe  not  been  sitting  here  ever  since,  ladies,  have  you  ? '  he 
asked.     Florence  replied  yes. 

*  I  hope,'  said  he,  *  it's  not  because  there's  only  the  hut  to  use, 
and  you  couldn't  enter  it  while  the  men  were  there.  If  I  thought 
that,  I'd  have  the  whole  blooming  lot  of  'em  out  of  it  by  the  fiiir 
of  their  head  in  a  jiffey.' 

*We  preferred  to  remain  in  the  open  air,'  observed  Aunt 
Dama.1  8. 

^  Any  sight  of  the  boats,  Mr.  Seymour  ? '  he  asked. 

*  There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  when  I  last  looked,'  I  answered^ 
He  glanced  up  at  the  signal  he  had  erected  and  then  at  the 

sky,  and  walked  a  short  distance  beyond  the  boat  where  the  trend 
of  the  rocks  sloping  to  the  breakwater  would  carry  him  past  the 
cliff,  and  give  him  a  view  of  the  sea  in  the  east.  There  he  stood 
for  a  few  moments  staring,  and,  singing  out  to  me,  *  Nothen  in 
sight  but  blue  water,  and  beautifully  blue  it  is,  to  be  sure,'  he 
rejoined  us.     *  What's  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  sir  ? '  he  asked. 

I  told  him  to  rouse  out  the  men  and  bring  materials  enough 
for  supper  for  all  hands  with  him,  along  with  wine  for  the  ladies. 
This  he  did,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  men  emerged  one  by  one 
from  the  hut,  rubbing  their"  eyes  and  stretching  themselves  and 
gazing  around  them,  as  Shilling  had  when  he  awoke.  They 
gathered  about  us,  sitting  on  the  grass,  whilst  I  divided  the 
preserved  meat  and  biscuit,  and  handed  Florence  and  her  aunt 
some  wine,  leaving  the  bo'sun  to  serve  out  the  rum  to  the  men. 
They  seemed  the  better  for  their  rest,  less  hollow-eyed,  and  they 
were  brisker  in  their  movements.  They  looked  concerned  enough 
when  the  bo'sun  told  them  that  neither  the  ladies  nor  I  had  slept, 
and  one  of  them  said  shyly  to  Aunt  Damaris,  *  Hope,  mum,  it 
wasn't  our  being  in  the  hut  as  kex^t  ye  out  of  it.  We  went  there 
because  Mr.  Seymour  here  told  us  to  go ;  but  the  grass  outside  is 
plenty  soft  enough  for  us  to  lie  on ' 

I  stopped  his  apologies  by  telling  him  the  ladies  preferred  to 
wait  for  the  night  to  use  the  hut ;  *  and  then,  my  lads,'  said  I, 

*  it'll  be  for  us  men  to  consider  whether  it  shouldn't  be  occupied 
by  them  and  nobody  else.' 

*  It  don't  want  considerin',  Mr.  Seymour,'  exclaimed  the  bo'sun  ; 

*  it's  a  settled  job.  That  hedifice  is  for  the  use  of  the  ladies  only, 
mates ;  am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  ? ' 

*  Right,'  they  all  answered. 

Florence  began  to  remonstrate.     *No,  no!'  I  interrupted; 

*  we're  sailors  here.  We  all  know  what's  due  to  ladies.  The  men 
mean  that  you  and  your  aunt  shall  occupy  that  hut,  and  you'll 
vex  them  by  declining.' 

*  Yes,  you'll  vex  us  all,  miss,'  exclaimed  the  bo'sun. 

*  But  where  will  you  sleep  ? '  she  asked. 
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*  tVhy,  on  the  small  of  our  backs,  miss/  he  answered.  *  Jlen 
like  U89  who  are  accustomed  to  the  softest  plaok  we  can  pick  out 
in  a  ship's  deck  for  a  snooze,  aren't  going  to  make  much  account 
of  a  plot  o*  grass  for  a  featherbed,  even  though  there  should  be 
nothen  under  the  werdure  bat  rock.  Consider  how  them  goats 
weVe  seen  exist,  and  ye  may  reckon  that  the  sailor  who  isn't  the 
equal  of  a  goat  in  everything  but  jumpin'  must  be  the  poorest  o* 
poor  creatures,  and  fit  only  to  list  as  a  soger.'  The  others 
murmured  assent.  *  But,'  continued  the  honest  fellow,  *  I  don't 
know  that  Mr.  Seymour  isn't  entitled  to  a  corner  of  that  hut,  say 
the  part  close  'longside  the  door.  Ye  see,  ladies,  'cording  to  his 
own  account,  he's  knocked  off  the  sea  now  three  year  and  more ; 
in  that  time  you  may  take  it  a  good  lump  of  shore-going  henerva- 
tion  has  got  niixed  up  in  bis  blood,  his  hands  have  growed  white, 
and  the  smell  of  the  tar-bucket  has  pretty  nigh  gone  off  him. 
Consequently  he's  not  to  be  treated  like  these  here  out-an'-outers,' 
— pointing  among  the  men,  who  grinned  broadly  to  the  compli- 
ment— *and  if  ye  can  spare  him  a  bit  of  that  old  roof  yonder, 
jast  to  keep  the  doo  off  his  face,  I  daresay  ye'U  find  him  thankful 
for  your  kindness/ 

Florence  smiled,  and  Aunt  Damaris  said,  ^  I  certainly  couldn't 
dream  of  sleeping  with  my  niece  alone  in  that  dreadful  hut,  Mr. 
Shilling.  I  could  only  consent  to  use  it  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Seymour  is  with  us.' 

'Well,  that  clinches  it  anyway,'  said  the  bo'sun,  looking  at 
me  gravely. 

^  Will  any  watches  be  kept  going? '  asked  one  of  the  men. 

*That  is  as  you  please,*  I  answered.  *  As  we  have  no  means  of 
making  our  existence  known  by  night-signals,  I  don't  see  [that 
any  good  can  be  done  by  keeping  a  look-out.  It's  a  mighty  pity. 
Shilling,  that  Captain  Thompson,  in  ordering  the  boats  to  be 
victualled,  should  have  forgotten  to  give  us  rockets  and  blue- 
lights.' 

*  There  was  an  armful  put  into  the  long-boat,'  said  one  of  the 
men. 

*But  none  in  the  gig,'  I  exclaimed.  *  Perhaps  he  never 
doubted  that  the  boats  would  fetch  this  island,  in  which  case 
the  long-boat's  stock  would  do  for  all.' 

*  There's  always  something  forgot  in  these  here  cases  that's 
terribly  missed  when  it's  too  late,'  observed  the  bo'sun. 

*  To  return  to  the  question  of  watches,'  said  I.  *  There's  plenty 
to  look  out  for,  but  there's  nothing  to  signal  with.  I  don't  know, 
therefore,  that  a  regular  look-out  is  necessary.  On  and  off  you'll 
be  awake  through  the  night,  as  I  shall ;  and  any  man  who  wakes 
up,  can  do  no  harm  by  taJdng  a  look  round.'  *^  ^ 

*  I  fancy  that'll  be  all  that's  necessai-y,  sir,'  remarked  the  bo'sun, 
with  a  despondent  squint  ^t  the  sliawl  flying  on  the  eminence 
above  the  slope. 

c  a 
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*One  of  you  will  please  get  the  lamp  trimmed  ready  for 
lighting  in  the  hut,'  said  I.  *  And  now,  my  lads,  if  you  feel  up  to 
the  mark  after  your  rest,  you  can't  better  kill  the  time  than  by 
looking  about  you  for  a  sheltered  nook  to  lie  in  during  the  night, 
and  some  of  you  might  overhaul  these  rocks  here  round  that  lake 
for  crabs  or  anything  else  eatable,  whilst  others  can't  do  better 
than  make  another  exploring  trip,     Where's  my  coat  ? ' 

*  In  the  hut,  sir,'  answered  one  of  the  men, 

I  desired  him  to  fetch  it,  and  when  he  had  returned,  I 
pulled  out  the  pistol  and  gave  it  to  the  bo'sun,  telling  him  it 
nught  be  worth  his  while  to  try  his  hand  upon  a  goat  with  it.  He 
might  drop  upon  one  unawares,  I  said,  and  if  he  could  kill  it,  it 
would  be  a  veduable  addition  to  our  stock  of  provisions.  The  men 
seemed  to  relish  this  programme.  Two  hours  stood  between  us 
and  sundown,  sleep  had  freshened  them,  and  the  interest  of 
groping  and  hunting  about  would  keep  up  their  spirits,  even  if  no 
more  serviceable  result  followed.  As  for  myself,  mental  suffering 
and  the  want  of  rest  had  left  me  fairly  exhausted,  and  such  was 
my  painful  and  distressing  lassitude  that,  had  my  life  depended 
upon  my  climbing  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  those  rocks,  I  must 
have  perished,  for  the  task  would  have  been  utterly  beyond  me. 
Pulling  out  sticks  of  tobacco,  the  men  proceeded  to  cut  pieces  of 
the  stuff  into  their  tar-stained  hands  and  load  their  pipes ;  then, 
emptying  the  pannikin  of  rum  and  water  amongst  them,  they  got 
on  to  their  feet  and  dispersed  in  twos,  leaving  Florence  and  Aunt 
Damaris  and  myself  in  the  place  we  had  hung  about  pretty  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  long,  miserable  day. 

The  first  of  the  men  to  return  was  the  bo'sun.  He  said,  as  he 
gave  me  back  my  pistol,  that  all  the  goats  he  could  see  were  at 
the  northernmost  end  of  the  island,  down  hill,  and  not  hard  to 
come  at  he  dared  say,  if  it  hadn't  been  that  he  didn't  relish  the 
prospect  of  the  climb  back  in  the  eye  of  the  coming  dusk.  *  But 
I've  got  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,'  he  added,  *  that  they're  to  be 
cotched  by  our  breakin'  of  ourselves  up  into  hunting  parties,  with 
you  in  the  centre  lying  hid  to  shoot  'em  as  they're  drove  your 
way.' 

Presently  the  others  arrived,  one  of  them  carrying  an  immense 
crab,  which  he  let  drop  into  a  deepish  hole  in  the  cliff  near  us, 
saying  that  it  would  lie  there  snug  till  the  morning,  and  could 
then  be  cooked  in  one  of  the  hot  springs,  and  that  he  only  brought 
it  along  as  a  sample,  for  there  were  scores  of  the  like  of  it  knock- 
ing about  among  the  rocks  over  yonder,  pointing  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake  in  the  north-west,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
This  was  the  best  piece  of  news  that  had  been  given  us  that  day. 

*Miss  Hawke,'  said  I;  *  Florence,  my  darling;  let  me  conduct 
you  now  to  that  hut,  and  see  you  comfortably  stowed  away  for  the 
night.' 

In  the  twili|[ht  I  saw  the  old  lady  turn  her  f^pe  towards  th§ 
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dismal  shanty,  whilst  my  darling  with  something  of  a  convulsive 
gesture  passed  her  hand  through  my  arm. 

*  I  suppose  we  must  lie  down  there— there's  no  help  for  it/ 
said  Aunt  Damaris  in  a  vibratory  voice.  And  so  speaking,  she 
rose  up.  I  requested  the  bo'sun  to  give  her  a  hand  to  climb  the 
slope  that  stretched  betwixt  us  and  the  hut,  and  they  slowly 
moved  off,  Florence  and  I  following. 

*  You'll  not  leave  us  alone.  Jack  ? '  moaned  my  poor  frightened 
pet.  '  Oh,  I'd  a  thousand  times  rather  remain  awake  all  night, 
and  keep  here,  out  of  doors,  with  you.' 

•My  sweet  girl,  you  want  rest ;  you'll  break  down  if  you  don't 
get  some  sleep,'  I  answered.  •  You're  not  a  rough  sailor,  who  cau 
throw  himself  down  on  the  grass  here,  and  fall  a  snoring  without 
thought  of  the  animals  that  may  crawl  into  his  ears,  and  the 
lamps  of  stone  that  may  fit  in  under  his  shoulder-blades.  Already 
the  dew  is  heavy,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  the  grass  will  be  as 
wet  as  if  a  thunder-shower  had  passed.  The  hut  will  keep  you 
clear  of  the  damp,  and  there  is  nothing  to  fear  in  the  old  shanty 
it^lf.' 

She  said  no  more ;  but  all  the  time  I  could  see  she  recoiled 
from  the  idea  of  lying  in  that  grim,  dark  hole  of  a  structure ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  grave,  I  believe,  in  her  sight,  a  place  where  ship- 
wrecked men  had  died ;  and  a  hundred  times  over,  I  know,  would 
she  rather  have  kept  awake  all  that  night  out  in  the  open,  and 
seen  the  stars  clear  over  her,  than  have  put  that  roof  betwixt  her 
and  their  light.  But  it  was  out  of  the  question  in  my  opinion, 
and  that  was  enough  for  me,  who  valued  her  life  and  health  many, 
many  times  above  mine ;  and  I  think  she  felt  the  sort  of  command 
my  love  lay  upon  her  by  the  way  she  stopped  reasoning,  and 
climbed  by  my  side  up  the  slope  after  her  aunt. 

The  lamp  was  alight  in  the  hut,  and  the  fellow  who  had 
trimmed  it  had  slung  it  to  a  rusty  old  nail  that  was  half  buried  in 
the  wall  near  the  door.  Up  in  a  corner  were  our  provisions,  a 
fearfully  slender  stock  for  nine  of  us,  and  quite  enough  to  make  a 
man's  heart  cold  in  him  to  see.  The  boat's  sail  lay  stretched  upon 
the  dark  ground,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  the  furniture  in  that 
hut.  The  bo'sun  and  I  picked  it  up  and  doubled  it  over,  so  that 
one  half  would  serve  as  a  cover  and  the  other  as  a  mattress ;  I 
then  made  a  pillow  of  my  jacket,  and  of  Florence's  waterproof 
cloak ;  and  this  being  all  that  could  be  manufactured  in  the  shape 
of  a  bed,  I  asked  them  to  lie  down  and  I  would  cover  them  with 
the  half  of  the  sail. 

•Heaven  preserve  us,  what  a  bedroom!'  cried  Aunt  Damaris, 
gazing  around  her  with  horror. 
•   •  Jack,'  exclaimed  Florence,  *  how  are  you  going  to  sleep?  You 
cannot  lie  upon  this  hard  ground ! ' 

*  I  shall  take  a  snooze,  Hindoo  fashion,'  said  I,  *  by  squatting. 
There's  a  soft  comer  there,'  pointing  to  the  right  of  the  door,  *  and 
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I  shall  sit  in  it  like  a  Chinese  joss,  and  dream  tliat  I  am  being 
worshipped.' 

*  If  a  man  could  take  turn  and  turn  about  with  them  there 
joshes,'  exclaimed  the  bo'sun  grinning,  *  I'm  one  as  'ud  wolunteer 
fast  enough  for  the  job.  Why,  sir,  they're  made  holler,  and  the 
people  as  goes  to  chapel  to  'em  fills  'em  up  with  hofFerings,  such 
as  earrings  and  brooches  and  waluables  of  that  kind.  I'd  be  a 
josh  and  welcome.  But  what  d'ye  want  to  sit  up  in  that  comer 
for,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  There's  a  fine  patch  of  grass  under  your  feet 
where  you're  standing  now.  Couldn't  you  lay  down  on  that  with 
your  elbows  for  a  pillow  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I'll  manage  somehow  or  other ;  don't  trouble  about  me, 
Shilling,'  I  replied.  *Now,  Miss  Hawke,  pray  set  Florence  an 
example  by  lying  down.  Once  you  are  on  the  sail  you'll  both  fall 
sound  asleep.' 

*  You  have  given  me  your  coat,'  said  my  darling. 

*  Because  you  want  a  pillow,  and  the  coat  smothers  me,  my  pet, 
I  answered. 

She  looked  as  if  she  would  beg  me  to  take  the  coat,  but  I  held 
up  my  hand  in  deprecation  of  her  entreaty,  so  she  hung  her  head 
and  stood  without  speaking.  Aunt  Damaris  took  off  her  bonnet, 
and  putting  on  her  cloak  pulled  the  hood  of  it  over  her  head ; 
then  stepped  upon  the  sail  and  sat  down.  I  asked  Florence  to 
let  me  remove  her  hat,  but  she  did  this  herself,  and  getting  on  to 
the  sail  placed  herself  alongside  her  aunt.  They  then  lay  back, 
and  I  snugged  the  half  of  the  sail  over  them ;  but  my  heart  was 
made  so  full  by  the  sight  of  them  upon  the  hard  ground  with 
nothing  between  them  and  it  but  the  fail,  that  I  could  hardly 
falter  out  *  God  bless  you  both — good  night,'  and  turned  hastily 
to  join  the  bo'sun  who  stood  in  the  door. 

*  Poor  ladies,'  he  mumbled  in  a  low  voice ;  *  fond  as  ye  are  of 
the  sweetest  of  'em,  sir,  it's  a  bitter  hard  trial  to  you,  I  reckon. 
But  it  might  ha'  been  worse,  Mr.  Seymour.  It's  a  shelter,  any- 
way, though,  may  the  Lord  deliver  us,  the  rummiest  of  the  kind 
as  ever  I  see.' 

*  Why,  it  comes  home  to  me  as  you  say.  Shilling,'  I  exclaimed, 
*  not  only  because  one  of  them  is  my  sweetheart  and  the  other  an 
old  lady,  but  because  they're  both  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  money  can  buy,  and  less  fitted  than  scores  of 
other  folks  to  endiu-e  such  hardships  as  these.  Great  God  ! '  I  mut- 
tered, with  a  glance  at  them,  *  what  a  leveller  is  shipwreck,  bo'sun  I 
It's  next  to  death  in  the  power  of  killing  distinctions  of  class.' 

*  Well,  Mr.  Seymour,'  said  he,  *  take  my  advice  now  and  turn 
to  and  get  some  rest  yourself.  Ye've  had  no  sleep  for  two  nights 
and  three  days,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  break  down,  for  if  we're 
to  get  out  of  this  cursed  mess  it'll  be  you  that'll  show  us  the  road. 
If  ye  think  you're  likely  to  miss  your  jacket,  you're  welcome  to  my 
vestcoat,  sir.     These  here  sleeves'll  keep  your  arms  warm.' 
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I  tluuiked  him  heartily,  bat  declined  his  offer,  bidding  him 
remember  that  I  should  be  under  shelter,  whereas  he  was  to  find  a 
bed' among  the  rocks. 

'  Well,  good-night,  sir.  No  use,'  said  he,  *  of  worrying  ourselves 
with  talkin'  over  our  chances  and  what's  to  be  done.  I'll  go  and 
see  where  the  men  are.  Some  of  us  'ud  better  hang  near  the  boat, 
J  think,  to  mind  that  she  don't  break  away  in  the  night.' 

*  Ay,'  said  I,  *  see  to  that  for  heaven's  sake.' 

We  shook  hands  and  be  went  away.  I  felt  it  was  a  hard 
necessity  indeed  that  put  these  poor  fellows  upon  sleeping  out  in 
the  damp ;  but  it  was  their  own  wish.  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
persuaded  the  bo'sun  to  use  the  hut,  and  if  he  declined  the  others 
would  have  gone  on  refusing ;  and  then  again  the  fear  that  Florence 
and  her  aunt  would  have  stubbornly  objected  to  lying  down  amidst 
the  seamen,  and  through  the  reasonable  prejudice  of  an  insur- 
mountable instinct  of  delicacy  or  modesty,  or  whatever  you  like, 
have  given  the  men  offence,  had  weighed  greatly  with  me.  At 
all  events  my  darling  wsls  first :  it  was  better  that  the  sailors 
should  suffer  than  she ;  and  even  if  she  had  consented  to  occupy 
the  hut  with  the  seamen,  the  suffering  her  sense  of  delicacy 
would  have  endured  from  the  participation  would  have  been 
an  intolerable  thing  for  me  to  notice  through  the  night  without 
being  able  to  relieve. 

They  both  lay  very  still.  I  should  have  been  glad  to  slip  out 
9i}d  take  a  look  around  me,  but  they  were  awake  and  might  be 
alarmed  if  I  quitted  them ;  so  very  quietly  I  sat  myself  down  in 
the  comer  I  had  fixed  upon,  where  the  wall  propped  up  my  back, 
and  stretching  out  my  legs  and  folding  my  arms  dropped  my  chin 
upon  my  breast  and  shut  my  eyes.  Painfully  wearied  I  was ;  my 
eyelids  weighed  like  lead ;  but  a  long  while  passed  before  I  dozed. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder ;  the  touch  was  in  accord  with 
a  part  of  my  dream  that  made  the  grab  of  human  fingers  a 
sequential  thing ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  it  upon  me  that  I 
sprang  like  a  harlequin  to  my  feet  with  a  loud  cry.  My  shout 
was  re-echoed  by  Florence,  and  Aunt  Damaris  rose  hastily  out  of 
the  sail. 

*  My  God,  Mr.  Seymour,  sir,  collect  your  mind,'  said  a  gruff 
voice  at  my  elbow;  and  rubbing  my  eyes  previously,  I  turned  and 
confronted  the  bo'sun.  There  was  still  a  little  flame  left  in  the 
lamp,  and  the  grey  of  dawn  hung  like  a  pale  mist  outside  the  door 
against  the  cliff-side.  *  Mr.  Seymour ! '  exclaimed  the  bo'sun, 
doubtful  whether  I  was  yet  awake.  But  I  was  wide  awake  now, 
and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  His  voice  trembled  as  he 
'said  *  There's  a  brig  brought  up  off  the  island.' 

^  What! '  I  shouted, lifting  my  arms,  and  keeping  them  upraised. 

He  sprang  to  my  side  and  grasped  my  hand.  *  Ay,'  he  cried 
in  a  hurricane  note,  *  as  I  live  to  speak  it,  there's  a  brig  brought 
up  off  the  entrance.     She's  within  reach  of  our  woices.     I've  left 
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the  men  hailing  her  to  bring  ye  the  news.  Oh,  ladies  1  well  be 
homeward  bound  now !  hurrah  I  hurrah  I ' 

I  jumped  to  the  door,  but  was  arrested  by  a  shriek  from 
Florence.  ^  Don't  leave  us,  Jack !  don't  leave  us !  take  us  with 
you.' 

Heaven  alone  knows  whether  in  that  wild  moment  my  darling 
imagined  I  meant  to  dash  down  to  the  brig,  spring  aboard  her, 
and  sail  away  to  Bristol  alone.  But  I  never  thought  to  ask :  I  ran 
to  her  side,  helped  her  ofiF  the  sail,  gave  her  her  hat  and  her  water- 
proof, and  tumbled  myself  into  my  own  coat,  whilst  Aunt  Damans 
fought  and  struggled  with  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  the  bo'sun 
in  the  doorway  stood  roaring  out :  *  It  was  Jim  Bailey  who  spied 
her  first.  We  all  lay  last  night  close  to  the  gig — near  to  where 
you  ladies  was  sittin'  yesterday :  Jim  says  he  roused  up  and  took 
a  look  seawards  and  spied  her.  Then  he  kicks  us  all  round  in  his 
excitement  to  rouse  us  up,  singing  out  that  there  was  a  brig.  We 
all  jumped  up,  and  there  sure  enough  she  was.  We  see  her  close 
to  and  black  agin  the  faintness  in  the  heast.  She  lies  with  her 
taw'sails  and  foresails  clewed  up  and  port  anchor  down  waitin'  for 
daylight,  I  allow,  to  send  a  boat  ashore.  She's  a  small  brig,  'bout 
two  hundred  tons.  Her  foretopgall'nmast's  gone,  an'  I  reckon 
she's  in  ballast  by  her  height  o'  side.' 

*  Cut  along  to  the  others,'  I  bawled  to  him.  *  See  what  they 
are  about.  Send  a  couple  of  hands  in  the  gig  to  her — no !  hold 
on  with  the  gig !  Get  along  and  be  with  them.  We'll  be  with 
you  in  a  jiffey ! '  and  off  he  ran. 

I  trembled  with  excitement  and  had  difficulty  in  speaking. 
Fresh  as  I  was  from  nightmare,  I  could  hardly  yet  realise  the 
significance  of  the  bo'sun's  news  unless  it  was  to  regard  it  as  a 
continuation  of  my  horrible  visions,  to  be  rendered  by  disappoint- 
ment the  most  dreadful  of  them  all.  Within  a  few  moments  of 
the  bo'sun's  departure  I  had  my  sweetheart's  and  her  aunt's  hands 
in  mine,  in  hot  pursuit  of  him ;  hot  in  spirit,  I  mean,  though, 
thanks  to  the  old  lady,  our  legs  were  miserably  slow.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  were  among  the  sailors,  and  then  we  saw  the  brig. 

I  looked  at  her,  breathing  fast,  still  holding  the  hands  of  the 
women.  The  rim  of  the  sun  was  just  showing  above  the  water, 
plunging  a  glorious  sparkling  beam  through  the  rosy  mist  which 
the  calm  sea  reflected  from  the  sky  that  was  burning  with  rose 
and  gold  above  the  luminary  till  the  yellow  reached  the  zenith 
where  it  melted  into  blue  ;  and  that  beam  seemed  to  come  like  a 
flaming  wand  out  of  the  east  to  show  us  the  brig  lying  within 
musket-shot  of  the  shore,  heaving  very  softly  upon  the  exceedingly 
light  swell,  and  sending  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  the  flapping  of 
canvas  and  the  music  of  running  gear,  tautened  and  slackened  in 
blocks  by  the  rolling.  Light  she  was,  and  clearly  in  ballast :  a 
round-bowed  clumsy  old  timber-waggon,  with  a  big  bow-port,  a 
stump  maintopgallantmast,  her  sails  hanging  in  the  clewlines,  and 


evidence  in  a  fragment  of  foretopgallantmast  standing  jagged 
above  the  topmast  cross-trees  of  her  having  been  in  a  mess  of 
some  kind  or  other*  A  couple  of  deck-houses  showed  above  her 
bnlwarks,  and  over  the  rail  betwixt  the  main  rigging  and  the  fore 
deck-house  was  a  knot  of  heads,  with  a  fellow  standing  up  holding 
on  to  a  shroud.     I  said  to  the  bo'sun  *  Are  they  English  V 

*  Yes,  sir ;  anyway  they  answer  in  English.' 

*  What  have  they  been  saying  ? ' 

'They^Ye  lost  their  boats,  and  have  asked  us  to  board  them.* 

^Then,'  cried  I,  ^  jump  into  the  gig,  three  of  you,  and  go  you 
al<mg  with  her.  Shilling,  and  bring  off  the  captain  or  mate  or  who- 
ever maybe  in  charge,  that  I  may  give  him  our  story.' 

This  was  done  at  once ;  three  fellows  hopped  into  the  gig,  the 
bo'sun  jumped  into  the  stemsheets,  and  shoving  off,  out  they 
slipped  through  the  bar,  and  headed  for  the  brig.  I  then  ordered 
the  two  men  who  remained  with  us  to  go  up  to  the  hut,  and 
fetch  all  the  provisions  and  drink  that  they  could  carry  in  their 
arms*  They  obeyed  smartly,  and  no  sooner  were  Aunt  Damaris 
and  Florence  and  I  alone,  when  my  darling  came  to  me.  I  could 
not  help  myself ;  the  moment  she  was  near  me  and  I  saw  the  love 
in  her  gaze,  and  hope  and  joy  bright  on  her  face,  I  folded  her  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  her  again  and  again,  whilst  her  aunt  looked 
from  us  to  the  brig,  from  the  brig  to  us,  with  such  rolling  eyes 
that  they  seemed  to  dance  in  her  head  with  the  transports  that 
filled  her.  The  instant  I  let  my  sweetheart  have  her  breath,  she 
fired  twenty  questions  into  me.  Would  the  brig  save  us  ?  Was  she 
likely  to  sail  away  without  us  ?  Where  would  she  carry  us  to  if  she 
took  us  ofif  the  island  ?  and  so  forth. 

*No  fear,'  said  I,  fondling  her, '  she'll  save  us  ;'  and  going  up 
to  the  old  lady  I  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it.  *  Miss  Hawke,'  said 
I,  *  yonder  vessel  proves  that  God  has  watched  over  us.  My  words 
to  Florence  have  come  true :  I  told  her  that  we  should  not  be  left 
to  miserably  perish  here.  But  who  could  have  believed  that  our 
imprisonment  would  only  last  a  day  and  a  night! '  and  I  looked 
np  at  her  shawl  that  hung  in  the  motionless  atmosphere  an  almost 
invisible  thing  upon  the  mast  on  the  hill-top,  and  thought  of  the 
dreadful  feeling  of  hopelessness  with  which  I  had  watched  it  on 
the  preceding  day. 

*  Yes,  Mr.  Seymour,'  she  exclaimed,  *  who  could  have  believed 
it?  Not  I,  for  one.  I  never  dreamt  that  we  should  escape.  Ob, 
what  a  fearful  time  we  have  passed  through !  When  shall  we  go 
on  board  the  vessel  ? ' 

*  I  hope  as  soon  as  I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  captain  of  her.' 
*Let  it  be  soon,  dear  Mr.  Seymour,'  she  cried.   *  My  legs  yearn 

to  leave  this  horrid  rock.     I  feel  as  if  I  could  jump  from  here  to 
the  ship.' 

*  You  shan't  be  kept  waiting  if  I  can  help  it,'  said  I.  •  Strange 
that  I  did  not  sight  her  last  night.     The  breeze  was  light  and  she 
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most  bave  been  near  the  island  when  I  turned  out.  to  take  a  l^ok 
roundy  or  she  could  not  have  fetched  that  anchora^  at  daybreak. 
Probably  she  came  up  from  the  north-west,  a  part  of  the  sea  out 
of  my  view  up  where  I  had  posted  myself.  Did  you  sleep  well, 
Miss  Hawke  ? ' 

^  Quite  soundly,'  she  replied.  Florence  also  said  she  had  slept 
well,  and  neither  of  them  seemed  the  worse  for  the  hard  bed  they 
had  lain  on.  Apparently  we  were  to  have  another  brilliant,  ealm 
day.  The  sun  had  risen  clear  of  the  sea  and  was  shilling  white 
in  the  blue,  levelling  its  glorious  flood  of  silver  into  the. hollow 
crater  through  the  entrance  facing  east,  and  flashing  up  the  water 
of  the  lake  till  the  strong  light  seemed  to  float  off  it  and  make  a 
veil  through  which  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blocks  and  crags 
of  rock  mirrored  this  side  its  circular  margin.  The  boat  Was 
alongside  the  brig  and  the  bo'sun  had  clambered  over  the  ratil. 
The  sound  of  the  voices  of  the  fellows  in  the  gig  talking  to  some 
men  hanging  over  the  vessel's  rail  came  very  clear  along  the  oil- 
like  azure  glint.  Presently  the  two  sailors  arrived  from  the  hut, 
bearing  what  provisions  and  bottles  they  could  carry.  I  made 
them  set  the  things  down,  and  the  five  of  us  went  to  breakfast, 
but  Florence  and  her  aunt  could  only  make  a  show  of  eating ;  they 
were  too  deeply  moved  and  excited  to  feel  hungry.  jSates,  I 
declare  that  the  horrible  mess  the  collision  had  hove  us  into  was 
almost  worth  enduring  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  life  and  hope 
and  delight  of  my  darling  stealing  and  brightening  out  of  her 
loveliness  now  that  help  was  come.  She  could  not  downright 
smile,  perhaps  because  remembrance  and  what  had  now  happened 
held  between  them  too  much  of  the  pathos  that  goes  to  the 
making  of  a  sadness  that's  as  much  pleasure  as  grief,  to  allow 
happiness  to  define  itself  in  that  way  in  her.  But  the  h'ght  of  her 
heart  that  had  opened  like  a  flower  since  the  dawn  broke,  lay  on 
her  sweet  and  adorable  face ;  every  glance  she  gave  me  was  a  look 
of  deepest  love ;  and  could  I  have  had  my  way,  such  was  my  passion 
of  gratitude  and  happiness,  I'd  have  taken  her  hand  and  climbed 
with  her  to  where  God's  heaven  would  show  visible  all  around,  and 
knelt  with  her  there  alone,  and  thanked  Him.  It  would  have 
been  a  prayer  for  us  two  sweethearts  to  remember  in  after  years; 
a  thanksgiving  to  God  close  to  the  sky,  upon  a  rock  where  His 
presence  was  felt  in  a  sense  no  church  nor  cathedral  could  reach 
up  to,  amid  the  mighty  solitude  of  the  boundless  ocean.  But  I 
could  not  carry  her  off  alone  for  such  a  purpose,  and  so  I  said 
nothing  about  it ;  but  often  have  I  regretted  since  that  she  apd 
I  missed  the  prayer  we  could  have  put  up  in  that  way,  and  the 
memory  that  would  have  been  bom  of  it. 

We  were  eating  and  talking,  asking  the  men  how  they  had 
slept,  speculating  about  the  reason  the  brig  had  in  calling  at  this 
island,  making  conjectures  about  the  other  boats  and  so  on,  when 
we  heard  the  splash  of  oars  and  the  creak  of  rowlocks,  and  saw  the 
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gig  making  for  the  breakwater  with  a  stranger  seatea  alongside 
the  bo'snn.  He  was  a  square-shouldered,  bumt-up  seaman,  apr 
parently  a  forecastle  hand,  dressed  in  an  old  Scotch  cap  and  a 
vreU-wom  jersey.  He  stared  hard  at  us,  as  if  the  sight  of  the 
ladies  siirprised  him,  and  when  be  got  out  of  the  boat,  he  followed 
the  bo^sun  with  the  most  rolling  walk  I  ever  saw  in  a  seafaring  man. 

*  This  is  Mr.  Seymour,'  said  the  bo'sun,  indicating  me  to  him ; 
*•  the  passenger  as'  had  charge  of  the  boat,  and  these  are  the  ladies,' 
as  if  the  fellow  could  not  see  thai  for  himself.  Then  addressing  me 
he  said,  ^  This  man's  the  boldest  hand  aboard  the  brig,  and  kind  of 
actia'  captain  like.  There's  no  boss  but  him.  It's  been  a  bad 
job  for  *em  all.  But  he'll  tell  you  the  story,  sir,  with  your  leave, 
while  me  and  the  others  get  something  to  eat.'  I  gave  the 
seaman  my  hand,  saying,  *  I  don't  know  what  your  story  may  be, 
but  by  bringing  this  brig  here  you're  delivering  us  from  a 
firightful  position,  as  yon  may  guess  it  to  be  if  you  cast  your  eye 
around  you,  and  we  are  thankful  to  Almighty  God  that  you  have 
come.'  And  so  saying  I  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  was 
followed  in  that  business  by  Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence,  whose 
thanks  and  tearful  voices  seemed  to  cast  what  mind  he  had 
faronght  with  him  altogether  adrift,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to 
wiH^k  away  at  his  Scotch  cap  and  mutter  something  about  it's 
being  a  stroke  of  luck  both  ways,  *  not  one's  more'n  another's,' 
and  eye  me  dully.'  I  knew  this  man,  by  a  glance  at  him,  to  be  of 
a  class  of  seamen  who  cannot  talk  without  being  questioned,  so 
forthwith  I  began. 

*  What's  your  name,  my  man,  so  that  I  may  know  how  to  con- 
verse with  you  ? ' 

*  William  Somers,  sir,'  he  replied. 

*  I  suppose  the  bo'sun  has  told  you  our  story  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.  Ye're  a  portion  of  the  crew  and  passengers  of  the 
Strathmare,  lost  in  a  collision  three  nights  agone,  and  was  landed 
here  yesterday  maming.' 

*  Ay ;  and  what  brig  is  that  ? ' 

*The  Sarah  Jane^sir:  in  ballast,  bound  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  from  which  port  she 
sailed  for  Table  Bay  latter  end  o'  August  with  a  cargo  of  timber. 
Three  weeks  ago  we  was  drove  low  south  by  a  hurricane  from 
the  nor'east.  We  hove  to  under  bare  poles  and  drifted  like  a 
balloon,  sir.  Same  night  o'  the  gale  a  sea  broke  over  the  vessel 
and  washed  the  capt'n  overboard  and  he  was  drowned.  It  likewise 
broke  the  leg  of  a  man  by  flinging  him  agin  the  lee-bulwarks.  It 
washed  another  man  aft,  and  injured  him  hintemally.  Them  two 
have  been  disabled  ever  since.  There  was  a  man  ill  all  the  time 
with  some  kind  o'  fever ;  he  took  worse  arter  the  gale  had  blowed 
itaelf  out  and  died,  and  we  buried  him.  Then  last .  week  the 
mate — ^he's  an  only  mate,  sir — who'd  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
had  to  keep  his  bunk :  he's  been  too  ill  to  navigate  the  brig,  and 
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I  fear  his  time's  nearly  up,  for  there's  no  medicine  aboard  the 
vessel,  and  he  don't  seem  to  know  what  his  complaint  is.' 

*  How  many  men  are  there  to  work  the  brig  ?  ' 

He  fell  to  counting  on  his  fingers :  *  There  war  seven  of  a 
crew,  hexcludin'  the  capt'n  and  mate.  Two  ill  and  one  gone 
leaves  four :  one  of  'em  the  cook  who's  no  good  aloft,  and  another 
a  boy.' 

*  Are  you  capable  of  navigating  the  vessel  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  Then  how  did  you  make  your  way  here  ? ' 

*  Why,  the  mate  gave  me  the  course  and  we  steered  and  took 
our  chance.' 

^  But  what  made  you  head  for  this  island  ? ' 

*  The  mate  hoped  we  might  find  help.  He'd  heard  of  vessels 
callin'  here  and  trusted  to  get  physic  to  do  him  good,  likewise  a 
couple  of  hands  to  assist  in  working  the  brig,  and  some  one  willin' 
to  carry  her  to  where  she  belongs — Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
He  said  there  was  no  land  nearer  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
miles.  We've  spoke  only  one  vessel  in  five  weeks — ^that  were  six 
days  ago.  She  offered  to  take  us  off  and  turn  the  brig  adrift,  but 
I  wur  agin  that  and  so  was  the  mate,  and  she  left  us — ^in  a  rare 
hurry,  it  looked  to  me,  as  if  she  war  opposed  to  our  considerin' 
her  offer  too  long.' 

*  You've  lost  your  foretopgallantmast,  I  see.' 

*  She  jumped  it  out  of  her  in  the  storm,  sir.  Our  two  boats 
was  smashed  into  staves.  But  that  was  all  the  injury.  We  lost 
no  sails.' 

The  men  sitting  munching  biscuit  and  preserved  meat  on  the 
ground  listened  eagerly.  I  glanced  from  them  to  Florence,  who  was 
looking  with  pity  at  the  rough  seamen,  and  then  said  to  him, 
*  Yours  has  been  a  hard  case,  Somers ;  not  harder  than  ours,  but 
hard  enough  for  all  that.  But  God  be  praised,  we're  both  in  luck. 
Here  are  hands  enough  to  work  that  little  hooker  round  the 
world,  and  in  me,  my  lad,  you  behold  an  old  fist  at  the  sextant. 
But  isn't  it  a  wonderful  thing  to  come  about  ?  Oh,  Shilling,'  I 
cried,  *  it's  more  like  a  dream  than  the  reality  to  see  her  there,' 
pointing  to  the  brig. 

*  I  felt  it,  Mr.  Seymour,  I  felt  it,  sir,'  he  exclaimed,  just 
swallowing  a  mouthful  of  biscuit,  *  as  I  climbed  over  her  side. 
Had  the  laniards  I  grasped  dissolved  in  my  hands  and  the  brig 
faded  ouc  like  a  wision  I  shouldn't  have  been  surprised;  the 
wonder  was  to  see  her  and  to  find  her  a  real  thing,  something  to 
stand  upon  and  lean  against.' 

*  And  likewise  may  I  say,'  exclaimed  Somers,  addressing 
Shilling  and  the  others,  *  that  when  daylight  come  and  I  see  ye 
all  standin'  here  hailin'  and  hoUerin',  it  pretty  nigh  took  my 
breath  away.  I  says  to  one  of  my  mates,  "  Tom  "  I  says,  "  why, 
there  must  be  a  village  or  town  astern  o'  them  rocks,  and  them 
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there  are  the  inhabitants."  **A  town  in  your  eye,  William,'*  says 
he ;  •*  if  them  men  are  not  castaways  I'll  swaller  my  fingers."  He 
wnr  rights'  continued  the  man,  gazing  round  at  the  towering  slopes 
with  the  dull  motion  of  an  old  seaman,  and  then  staring  with  a 
kind  of  amazement  at  the  hut  up  past  us;  *but  Lord!  what 
should  we  have  done  if  ye  luadn't  been  here  ?  Physic ;  there's 
ne*er  a  drop  to  be  had  in  this  place  I  should  think ;  and  as  to 
ships  caUin',  I  don't  see  what  they  have  to  come  for.  What's 
there  to  eat  ?  That  soup  an'  bully,'  said  he,  looking  at  the  few 
remaining  tins  on  the  ground,  <  and  that  there  bread,  came  from 
your  ship,  I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Ay,'  responded  one  of  the  men ;  *  there  are  no  shops  here, 
mate.' 

*  There's  plenty  o'  bilin'  water,  but  nothen  to  cook,'  cried 
another. 

<  Why  should  wessels  call  ? '  continued  Somers.  *  Why,  I  never 
see  such  a  hole  of  an  island.  The  mate  must  have  been  wanderin' 
in  his  mind  when  he  talked  of  gettin'  help  Aere.' 

<  Dunno  about  that,'  said  the  bo'sun.  *  If  that's  what  ye  call 
wanderin',  it's  the  best  stroke  of  sense  he  could  ha'  committed, 
both  for  us  and  for  him.' 

*  Won't  you  sit  down,'  said  I,  *  and  eat  something  ? ' 

<  No,'  answered  Somers,  <  thanking  ye  all  the  same.  There'll 
be  some  breakfast  ready  when  I  gets  aboard.' 

*  How  is  the  brig  off  for  provisions  ? '  said  I. 

^  Pretty  middling,  I  think,'  he  answered.  *  But  the  oook'U  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  there  is,  sir.' 

« Well,  anyway  we  can  fill  up  with  fresh  water,'  I  observed, 
<  and  if  there's  such  a  thing  as  a  gun  aboard  we  might  lay  in  a 
stock  of  goat's  meat.' 

*  I  believe  ye'U  find  an  old  fowling-piece  in  the  capt'n's  cabin,' 
exclaimed  the  man,  *  but  I  can't  answer  for  powder.  The  boy'll 
know.  But  are  there  any  goats  here  ? '  he  added,  rolling  his  eyes 
over  the  slopes ;  and  then  he  muttered,  *  Shivered  if  ever  I  see 
sitch  a  hole.     Here^a  a  place  to  come  for  physic ! ' 

It  was  quite  likely  that  this  man  had  imagined  St.  Paul's  to 
be  an  inhabited  island :  and  at  any  other  time  I  should  have 
laughed  at  the  face  he  put  on  as  he  turned  his  eyes  up  and  down 
the  slopes  and  round  upon  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  then  upon 
the  hut,  coming  back  to  us  with  9  dull  stare  of  bewilderment. 
But  the  minutes  were  precious,  as  long  before  the  hour  of  sunset 
I  hoped  to  have  put  that  lonely,  inhospitable  rock  far  astern ;  so 
addressing  Shilling  I  said :  *  Two  of  the  men  had  better  go  to  the 
hut  and  bring  away  the  rest  of  the  provisions  there  ;  jump  into 
the  gig  and  row  the  ladies  and  me  aboard.  You  had  best  stop 
here,  bo'sun,  whilst  I  see  if  there's  any  ammunition  for  the 
fowHng-piece  Somers  here  speaks  of.  There'll  be  nine  of  us, 
without  the  boat's  crew,  remember,  and  if  you  and  the  others  can 
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kaock  over  a  goat  or  two,  tlie  meat  will  hot  come  amiss.  I'll  send 
you  the  gUB  if  there  are  any  balls  and  powder  to  be  found.  -  I'll 
also  find  out  what  fresh  water  there  is  aboard :  it'll  be  a  trouble- 
some job  to  fill  up  from  the  slopes  yonder,  but  it  must  be  done. 
What  think  you  of  the  weather  ?  ' 

*  Why,  it  looks  as  if  it's  goin'  to  be  fine  for  ever,'  he  replied, 
gazing  up  at  the  sky. 

I  told  two  of  the  men  to  jump  into  the  boat,  and  handed  Aunt 
Damaris  and  Florence  into  the  sternsheets.  William  Somers 
stowed  himself  away  in  the  bows.  The  provisions  which  had  l)eeu 
brought  from  the  hut  for  breakfast — that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  the 
nine  of  us  had  left  of  them — were  passed  to  us,  and  we  then 
shoved  ofiF,  leaving  the  bo'sun  and  three  sailors  behind.  I  looked 
at  Florence  as  we  pulled  through  the  breakwater  and  saw*the 
towering  cliffs  of  the  island  opening  north  and  south  whilst  the 
sound  of  the  surf  came  along  in  a  clear  low  thunder ;  heard  Iwrt  as 
it  was  not  to  be  noticed  from  the  inside  of  the  great  hollow ;  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  help  letting  go  one  of  the  yokelines 
to  grasp  and  press  her  hand.  A  radiant  expression  came  into  her 
face  as  she  whispered,  ^  Jack,  we  shall  see  dear  old  Clifton  and 
home  again,  after  all ! ' 

*  And  afterwards,  darling? '  I  asked  her.  ' 
But  if  she  had  any  answer  to  make  to  this.  Aunt  Damaris  took 

it  out  of  her  mouth  by  crying,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  brig, 
*  What  a  tall  short  ship !  Quite  a  tub,  I  declare.  Will  she  be  saffe  in 
a  high  sea,  Mr.  Seymour,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

*  Ay,  as  safe  as  the  StrathTniorey  I  replied. 

*  She  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  ratching,  mum,'  sung  out  William 
Somers  from  the  bows ; '  there's  naught  but  sagging  on  a  bowline 
in  such  a  trim  as  hers ;  but  as  to  bein'  aafe^  ye  should  ha'  seen 
the  gale  she  carried  us  through.  Never  heerd  of  anything  livelier; 
she'd  ha'  danced  the  fattest  Dutchman  as  ever  said  yaw  for  yes 
out  of  his  hammock,  ay,  even  if  he'd  been  lashed  in  it  with  the 
deep-sea  lead  atop  of  him  to  keep  him  down.  True  as  I  sit  here, 
mum.' 

We  got  the  gig  under  her  port  main  chains,  which  formed  a 
convenient  platform  for  the  ladies,  and  by  dint  of  lifting  and 
hoisting,  we  handed  Florence  and  her  aunt  over  the  side.  The 
three  fellows  who  had  watched  us  coming  pressed  eagerly  around 
us.  Their  faces  were  full  of  astonishment ;  had  we  been  wildly- 
attired  savages,  such  as  had  never  been  viewed  in  any  part  of  the 
world  before  by  mariners,  their  looks  could  not  have  expressed 
more  amazement  that  came  very  near  indeed  to  an  expression  of 
incredulity.  I  at  once  asked  which  of  them  was  the  cook ;  where- 
upon the  grimiest  of  the  three  striking  himself,  answered  ^  Here, 
sir.* 

^  William  Somers,'  said  I,  *  tells  me  that  your  late  captain 
had  a  fowling-piece — do  you  know  if  there's  any  ammunition  on 
board?' 
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<Yoa  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  the  gen'mao,  Dick,'  exclaimed 
the  cook^  tarniiig  to  one  of  the  three,  who  was  a  youth  of  about 
tfixteeiL. 

*  A*  knaw  there's  a  goon,'  responded  the  boy,  *  but  a'  can't  say 
if  there's  ony  jwoder.    I'll  gan  seek  some.' 

'Had  away  then,'  cried  the  cook,  and  the  boy  ran  into  the 
sabin. 

This  was  a  deck-house  extending  abaft  the  mainmast.  I  could 
pretty  well  guess  the  Sarah  Jan^B  age  from  the  vestiges  which 
lemamed  of  what  had  once  been  a  gaudy  front  to  this  structure, 
even-now  not  innocent  of  gilt,  with  little  windows  on  either  side 
a  low  door,  like  a  smiall  cottage,  a  red  curtain  in  each  window,  and 
some  queer  devices  painted  green,  forming  a  sort  of  frame  for  the 
quaint  Dutck-like.  exterior.  Past  this  deck*house  on  either  hand 
went  a  narrow  gangway ;  but  from  it  to  the  house  forward,  where 
the  men  slept,  was  all  clear  deck,  with  a  big  main-hatch,  a  little 
winch^  and  a  couple  of  old  brake-pumps.  Such  a  tub  of  a  ship  ad 
this  I  had  never  before  sbood  upon ;  I  doubt  if  her  length  was 
more  than  three  and  a  half  times  her  beam ;  she  had  bulwarks  as 
high  as  my  shoulder ;  there  was  scarcely  a  piece  of  timber  belong- 
ing to  her  that  did  not  resemble  the  inside  of  a  mu£Sn,  with  the 
holes  of  decay  aind  hard  usage  in  it ;  audit  would  have  made  any 
saibr  laugh  to  look  aloft  at  the  yards  and  spars  which  appeared 
to  have  itelonged  to  vessels  of  different  burden  in  their  time. 
Nevexlheleas,  when  I  felt  that  old  deck  under  me,  and  saw  the 
looely  island  beyond  lifting  its  great  slopes  into  the  sky,  and  then 
thimght  o£  what  might  have  been  the  &te  of  the  girl  who  stood 
near  ml&  glancing  from  here  to  there  at  the  brig,  but  for  the 
nmaele  of  this  old  hooker's  arrival,  my  heart  swelled  with  grati- 
tude, and  not  the  proudest  line-of-battle  ship  that  ever  reared  her 
majestic  heights  of  csmvas  to  the  clouds,  could,  at  a  time  when  all 
was  well  with  me,  have  seemed  so  fair  and  noble  an  object  in  my 
sight  as  did  this  decayed,  apple-bowed,  timber-box  in  the  morning 
<^  onr  release  fix>m  a  period  of  bitter  suffering,  and  of  fears  deeper 
than  despair. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  boy  returned  with  an  old  fowling-pieccj 
a  flask  of  powder,  and  some  balls.  He  had  found  the  ammunition 
in  a  locker  in  the  captain's  berth,  he  told  us,  in  a  voice  of  triumph 
that  sounded  shrill  with  its  north-country  rattle. 

'I  suppose  you  have  no  fresh  meat  aboard?'  said  I  to  the 
cook. 

'Not  an  ounce,  sir.' 

^  Is  there  plenty  of  salt  meat? '  He  answered,  so  much  pork 
and  so  much  beef,  as  near  as  he  could  guess  without  overhauling 
Restores. 

*Then,'  said  I,  *  it's  plain  enough  we  must  lay  in  a  stock  of 
goat's  flesh.    What  fresh  water  is  there  ? ' 

Of  this  fortunately  there  was  an  abundance,  a  number  of  spare 
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cBsks  having  been  taken  aboard  at  the  Cape,  and  filled  to  serve  as 
ballast.  This,  as  I  say,  was  most  fortunate,  for  the  laboor  of 
obtaining  a  store  from  the  wells  up  the  hills  would  have  been 
enormous,  and  must  have  detained  us  three  or  four  days.  I  now 
told  the  boy  and  the  other  seaman  that  they  could  jump  into  the 
gig  with  the  fowling-piece,  and  go  ashore  and  help  my  men  to  kill 
as  many  goats  as  they  could  come  at,  and  hunt  for  crabs  and  shell- 
fish, and  whatever  provisions  the  rocks  yielded.  The  poor  fellows 
were  delighted  with  the  chance  of  a  run  ashore  and  tumbled 
briskly  over  the  side.  The  cook  looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  join 
them,  but  I  wished  to  have  him  aboard  to  tell  me  about  the  rest 
of  the  stores,  etc.,  and  to  get  the  cabin  to  rights  for  the  ladies. 
Will  Somers  also  remained,  and  I  asked  him  to  step  into  the  cabin 
where  the  mate  lay,  and  ascertain  how  he  was,  and  if  he  could 
speak  with  me.  He  returned  after  a  short  absence  and  said  that 
the  mate  was  very  poorly  indeed,  but  that  he'd  be  glad  if  I'd  see 
him.  <  The  first  question  he  asked,'  said  Somers,  ^  was,  if  there's 
any  chance  of  gettin'  some  medicine  for  his  sickness ;  and  when  I 
shook  my  head,  and  told  him  I  was  afeard  there  was  nothen  to  be 
done  in  that  way  in  this  mucking  ileyand,  his  jaw  dropped  and 
'twas  pitiful  to  hear  the  groan  he  gave.' 

The  three  of  us  followed  the  man  into  the  deck-house,  which  I 
found  to  be  a  very  plain  old  interior,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  brig.  There  was  a  table  on  the  starboard  side,  with  a 
cushioned  locker  running  down  it,  and  on  the  port  side  there  went 
a  bulkhead  divided  into  three  cabins,  with  a  bit  of  a  berth  in  the 
foremost  end  where,  I  afterwards  learnt,  were  kept  the  sailmaker's 
gear,  carpenter's  chest,  stuff  used  for  the  rigging,  etc  It  was  a 
homely  cabin  indeed,  a  mere  box  of  a  place,  with  the  carvings  and 
jobbings  of  three  or  four  generations  of  sailors  upon  the  wo^work 
of  it,  four  small  circular  windows  over  the  table,  and  a  little  window 
in  each  cabin.  If  there  had  ever  been  a  carpet  it  must  have  gone 
overboard  during  the  gale.  I  asked  Florence  and  her  aunt  to  be 
seated,  whilst  I  spoke  to  the  mate ;  and  on  Somers  indicating  the 
man's  cabin,  which  was  the  aftermost  one,  I  knocked  on  the  little 
door  and  entered. 

A  gleam  of  sunshine  came  through  the  window  and  slanted 
like  a  bar  of  silver  from  it  to  the  deck ;  it  filled  the  narrow  com- 
partment with  a  luminous  haze  that  made  seeing  difficult  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then,  behind  the  sunbeam  as  it  might  be,  I 
made  out  a  bunk  with  a  man  lying  in  it  dressed  in  his  drawers  and 
shirt,  with  an  old  blanket  drawn  over  his  bare  feet  up  to  his  knees. 
There  was  a  seaman's  chest  painted  green  in  one  comer:  and 
on  top  of  it  a  tin  dish  containing  a  piece  of  salt  meat  that  looked  to 
have  been  untasted.  A  broken  clay  pipe  lay  on  the  deck  under  the 
bunk.  An  old  rusty  pilot  coat  swung  by  a  nail  at  the  door,  and 
near  the  chest  was  an  empty  metal  wash-basin.  The  poor  fellow 
lying  in  the  bunk  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age ;  yet  he 
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might  have  passed  for  fifty,  so  fearful  was  the  havoc  that  pain  and 
dchiess  had  wrought  in  his  face.  His  hair  lay  plentifully  tossed 
upon  the  rude  soiled  bolster  that  pillowed  his  head :  his  eyes  had 
the  glazed  look  that  incessant  anguish  gives ;  his  lips  were  blood- 
less, and  so  fiercely  had  emaciation  done  its  work  that  under  the 
ragged  beard,  the  growth  of  a  few  weeks  only  it  looked  to  be,  you 
could  see  the  jawbone  coming  through  the  skin  like  the  back  of  a 
knife  and  every  vein  and  artery  upon  the  forehead  and  under  the 
eyes,  and  down  past  the  ears  on  either  side  the  throat  stood  out 
as  standing  rig^ng  will  under  a  wet  sail  blown  hard  against  it. 

<  I  am  sorry,'  said  I,  approaching  him  close  and  gpes^ing  softly, 
'  to  find  you  in  this  state ;  and  sorrier  seeing  that  it  is  to  you,  under 
God,  that  there  are  nine  of  us,  of  whom  two  are  ladies,  who  will 
be  owing  their  preservation  from  heaven  alone  knows  what  fearful 
fate,    what  is  your  malady  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know,  sir,'  he  answered,  in  such  a  voice  that  it  made  a 
man  feel  cruel  to  be  able  to  listen  to  it.  *  I'd  been  ailing  ever  since 
we  left  the  Gape :  but  it  came  on  worse  after  the  captain  was  washed 
overboard,  and  has  made  me  what  you  see.  I'm  sure  medicine 
would  cure  me:  I  am  sure  a  doctor  could  make  me  a  well  man. 
Oh  it's  a  dreadful  thing  to  lie  dying  here  alone — without  help 
—80  far  from  home.  I'd  not  mind  death  if  I  could  be  buried 
ashore :  but  to  think  of  being  flung  into  the  sea  and  left  to  float 
about  there — oh,  Grod  have  mercy  upon  me  ! ' 

'You  mustn't  think  of  ihjaij  said  I.  *  You're  a  sailor,  and  have 
held  your  life  in  your  hand  too  long,  as  all  sailor  men  do,  to  give 
up  whilst  you've  still  got  a  grip  of  it.  I've  left  my  men  ashore  to 
kill  some  goats  if  they  can  come  at  them,  and  a  mess  of  fresh 
meat  should  do  you  good,'  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  the  pale  bit  of 
salt  meat  in  the  tin :  *  and  when  they've  done  that  job,  which 
needn't  take  them  over  long,  we'll  up  anchor  and  head  for  the 
latitude  of  ships  where  we  may  get  advice  and  medicine  for  you.' 

He  muttered  something,  with  a  rolling  up  of  his  eyes  that  left 
nothing  but  the  whites  of  them  visible,  and  methought,  when  I 
looked  at  him  then,  lads,  that  if  ever  death  lying  skulking  inside  of 
a  live  man  and  quietly  doing  its  work  there,  came  up  and  had  a 
peep  at  you  out  of  his  face,  it  did  out  of  that  mate's,'and  God  help 
me  for  the  wild  memory  of  it.  Presently  his  eyes  came  back  to 
their  place,  and  he  gazed  at  me  sensibly. 

*Is  there  any  one  of  you,'  says  he,  *who  can  navigate  this 
brig?' 

*  I  can,'  I  replied ;  *  that  is  if  you  have  the  means  aboard.' 

*  Oh,  you'll  find  what  you  want  in  the  captain's  cabin,  sir,'  he 
exclaimed.     '  But  I  fear  the  chronometer'll  have  stopped.' 

'  Then  I  must  make  shift  to  do  without  it,'  said  I.  <  I  am  glad 
to  hear  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  water  abpjgrd.  Do  you  know  what 
stock  of  provisions  remains  ? ' 

VOL.  V.  NO.  XXV.  D 
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*  How  many  will  there  be  of  us  altogether,  sir  ?  *  . 

*  Well,  our  party  makes  nine ;  and  there  are  seven  of  you, 
counting  the  two  disabled  men  and  yourself — sixteen  in  alU' 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  lay  awhile  thinking ;  and  the  bright- 
ness coming  down  white  ofiF  the  gush  of  sunshine  piercing  the 
cabin  window  lay  full  upon  his  face  and  made  him  look  the 
saddest  corpse — for  never  did  man  seem  deader  as  he  lay 
with  his  eyes  shut — that  was  ever  launched  oflf  a  ship's  deck. 

*I  think,*  said  he,  faintly,  *  you'll  find  there'll  be  enough 
provisions  to  last  out  five  weeks,  by  putting  all  hands  on  short 
allowance.' 

< Not  more?' 

*  I  fancy  not,  sir.  But  the  cook  can  overhaul  the  lazaretto  and 
let  you  know.' 

If  this  were  true,  it  was  not  comforting,  though  I  will  not  say  it 
was  alarming  either,  for  so  long  as  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  watei-  the 
hardship  of  going  upon  a  short  allowance  of  provisions  would  not 
be  very  great ;  and  it  would  be  more  than  strange,  indeed  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  were  to  be  crushed  and  finally  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  by  misfortune,  if  between  this  and  five  weeks  we  did  not 
encounter  help.  After  a  short  pause  the  mate  asked  me  how  I 
proposed  to  head. 

*  Why,'  said  I,  *  for  Australia.  I  don't  see  that  we  could  do 
better.  We  have  nothing  but  westerly  winds  in  these  seas  to 
depend  on.'  > 

A  sort  of  light  came  into  his  dim  eyes  and  a  wan  snule  played 
about  his  mouth.  *  Oh,'  said  he,  *  it  does  me  good  to  talk  to  ypu, 
sir,  to  hear  you  speak  of  heading  for  Australia.  There's  a  sound  of 
life  in  your  words,  sir.  I  wish  I  was  able  to  be  on  deck  to  help 
you.  But  you'll  find  William  Somers  a  good  steady  man — you 
can  safely  trust  him  with  the  brig.'  . 

*  Ay,'  said  I,  *  and  besides  I  have  a  bo'sun  of  the  Strathmore — 
a  first-rate  seaman.  Don*t  trouble  yourself  about  your  inability  to 
help  me — I'm  an  old  hand,  and  think  I  can  show  the  Sarah  Jane 
the  road  home.  Meanwhile,  pluck  up  heart  and  hope  for  the  best, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  if  help  can  be  obtained  the  first  of  it 
shall  be  given  to  you.'  And  so  saying  I  took  his  hand,  and  pressed 
it,  and  left  him. 


(To  be  concluiie(L) 
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Honey-Bew. 


PLACE^  tbe  garden*  Time,  summer.  Dramatis  personae,  a 
couple  of' small  brown  garden-ants,  and  a  lazy  clustering 
colony  of  wee  green  *  plant-lice/  or  •blight/  or  aphides.  The 
exact  scene  is  usually  on  the  young  and  succulent  branches  of  a 
lazuriant  rose-bush,  into  whose  soft  shoots  the  aphides  have 
deeply  buried  their  long  trunk-like  snouts,  in  search  of  the  sap 
off  which  they  live  so  contentedly  through  their  brief  lifetime. 
To  them,  enter  the  two  smidl  brown  ants,  their  lawful  possessors  ; 
for  ants^  too^  though  absolutely  unrecognised  by  English  law  (•  de 
minimis  noa  curat  lex,'  says  the  legal  aphorism),  are  nevertheless 
in  their  own  commonwealth  duly  seised  of  many  and  various 
goods  and  chattels;  and  these  same  aphides,  as  everybody 
has*  heard,  stand  to  them  in  pretty  much  the  same  position 
as  cows  stand  to  human  herdsmen.  Throw  in  for  sole  spectator 
a  loitering  naturalist,  and  you  get  the  entire  Taiae-en-scine 
of  a  quaint  little  drama  that  works  itself  out  a  dozen  times 
among  the  wilted  rose-trees  beneath  the  latticed  cottage  windows 
every  summer  morning* 

It  is  a  delightful  sight  to  watch  the  two  little  lilliputian 
proprietors  approaching  and  milking  these  their  wee  green 
motionless  cattle.  First  of  all,  the  ants  quickly  scent  their  way 
with  protruded  antennse  (for  they  are  as  good  as  blind,  poor 
tbin^)  ^p  the  prickly  stem  of  the  rose-bush,  guided,  no  doubt, 
by  the  faint  perfume  exhaled  from  the  nectar  above  them. 
Smelling  their  road  cautiously  to  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they 
soon  reach  their  own  particular  aphides,  whose  bodies  they 
proceed  gently  to  stroke  with  their  outstretched  feelers,  and  then 
stand  by  quietly  for  a  moment  in  happy  anticipation  of  the 
coming  dinner.  Presently,  the  obedient  aphis,  conscious  of  its 
lawful  master's  friendly  presence,  begins  slowly  to  emit  from  two 
long  hom-like  tubes  near  the  centre  of  its  back  a  couple  of 
limpid  drops  of  a  sticky  pale  yellow  fluid.  Honey-dew  our 
English  rustics  still  call  it,  because,  when  the  aphides  are  not 
milked  often  enough  by  ants,  th«y  discharge  it  awkwardly  of  their 
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own  accord,  and  then  it  falls  as  a  sweet  clammy  dew  upon  the 
grass  beneath  them.  The  ant,  approaching  the  two  tubes  with 
cautious  tenderness,  removes  the  sweet  drops  without  injuring  in 
any  way  his  little  proUgSj  and  then  passes  on  to  the  next  in  order 
of  his  tiny  cattle,  leaving  the  aphis  apparently  as  much  relieved 
by  the  process  as  a  cow  with  a  full  hanging  udder  is  relieved  by 
the  timely  attention  of  the  human  milkmaid. 

Evidently,  this  is  a  case  of  mutual  accommodation  in  the 
political  economy  of  the  ants  and  aphides :  a  free  interchange  of 
services  between  the  ant  as  consumer  and  the  aphis  as  producer. 
Why  the  aphides  should  have  acquired  the  curious  necessity 
for  getting  rid  of  this  sweet,  sticky,  and  nutritious  secretion 
nobody  knows  with  certainty;  but  it  is  at  least  quite  clear 
that  the  liquid  is  a  considerable  nuisance  to  them  in  their 
very  sedentary  and  monotonous  existence — a  waste  product  of 
which  they  are  anxious  to  disembarrass  themselves  as  easily  as 
possible — and  that  while  they  themselves  stand  to  the  ants  in  the 
relation  of  purveyors  of  food  supply,  the  ants  in  return  stand  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  scavengers,  or  contractors  for  the  removal 
of  useless  accumulations. 

Everybody  knows  the  aphides  well  by  sight,  in  one  of  their 
forms  at  least,  the  familiar  rose  aphis ;  but  probably  few  people 
ever  look  at  them  closely  and  critically  enough  to  observe  how 
very  beautiful  and  wonderful  is  the  organisation  of  their  tiny 
limbs  in  all  its  exquisite  detail.  If  you  pick  off  one  good-sized 
wingless  insect,  however,  from  a  blighted  rose-leaf,  and  put  him 
on  a  glass  slide  under  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  you  will 
most  likely  be  quite  surprised  to  find  what  a  lovely  little  creature 
it  is  that  you  have  been  poisoning  wholesale  all  your  life  long 
with  diluted  tobacco-juice.  His  body  is  so  transparent  that  you 
can  see  through  it  by  transmitted  light :  a  dainty  glass  globe, 
you  would  say,  of  emerald  green,  set  upon  six  tapering,  jointed, 
hairy  legs,  and  provided  in  front  with  two  large  black  eyes  of 
many  facets,  and  a  pair  of  long  and  very  flexible  antennae,  easily 
moved  in  any  direction,  but  usually  bent  backward  when  the 
creature  is  at  rest  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  his  tail  as  he  stands 
at  ease  upon  his  native  rose-leaf.  There  are,  however,  two  other 
features  about  him  which  specially  attract  attention,  as  being  very 
characteristic  of  the  aphides  and  their  allies  among  all  other 
insects.  In  the  first  place,  his  mouth  is  provided  with  a  very 
long  snout  or  proboscis,  classically  described  as  a  rostrum,  with 
which  he  pierces  the  outer  skin  of  the  rose-shoot  where  he  livce, 
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and  sucks  up  incessantly  its  sweet  juices.  This  organ  is  common 
to  the  aphis  with  all  the  other  bugs  and  plant-lice.  In  the  second 
place,  he  has  half-way  down  his  back  (or  a  little  more)  a  pair  of 
reiy  peculiar  hollow  organs,  the  honey  tubes,  from  which  exudes 
that  singular  secretion,  the  honey  dew.  These  tubes  are  not 
found  in  quite  all  species  of  aphides,  but  they  are  very  common 
among  the  class,  and  they  form  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and 
interesting  organs  in  all  those  aphides  which  do  possess  them. 

The  life-histoiy  of  the  rose-aphis,  small  and  familiar  as  is  the 
insect  itself,  forms  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  extraordinary 
chapters  in  all  the  feiry  tales  of  modem  science.  Nobody  need 
wonder  why  the  blight  attacks  his  roses  so  persistently  when  once 
he  has  learnt  the  unusual  provision  for  exceptional  fertility  in 
the  reproduction  of  these  insect  plagues.  The  whole  story  is  too 
long  to  give  at  full  length,  but  here  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  a 
yearns  generations  of  common  aphides. 

In  the  spring,  the  eggs  of  last  year's  crop,  which  have  been 
laid  by  the  mothers  in  nooks  and  crannies  out  of  reach  of  the 
frost,  are  quickened  into  life  by  the  first  return  of  warm  weather, 
and  hatch  out  their  brood  of  insects.  All  this  brood  consists  of 
imperfect  females,  without  a  single  male  among  them ;  and  they 
all  &8ten  at  once  upon  the  young  buds  of  their  native  bush, 
where  they  pass  a  sluggish  and  uneventful  existence  in  sucking 
up  the  juice  from  the  veins  on  the  one  hand,  and  secreting  honey- 
dew  upon  the  other.  Four  times  they  moult  their  skins,  these 
moults  being  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  caterpillar  into  chrysalis  and  butterfly.  After  the  fourth 
moult,  the  young  aphides  attain  maturity ;  and  then  they  give 
origin,  parthenogenetically,  to  a  second  brood,  also  of  imperfect 
females,  all  produced  without  any  fathers.  This  second  brood 
brings  forth  in  like  manner  a  third  generation,  asexual,  as  before ; 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  without  intermission  as  long  as 
the  warm  weather  lasts.  In  each  case,  the  young  simply  bud  out 
from  the  ovaries  of  the  mothers,  exactly  as  new  crops  of  leaves 
bud  out  from  the  rose-branch  on  which  they  grow.  Eleven 
generations  have  thus  been  observed  to  follow  one  another  rapidly 
in  a  single  summer ;  and  indeed  by  keeping  the  aphides  in  a  warm 
room,  one  may  even  make  them  continue  their  reproduction  in 
this  purely  vegetative  fashion  for  as  many  as  four  years  running. 
But  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  begins  to  set  in,  perfect  male  and 
female  insects  are  produced  by  the  last  swarm  of  parthenogenetic 
mothers ;  and  these  true  females,  after  being  fertilised,  lay  the 
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eggs  vliich  remain  through  the  winter,  and  from  which  the  next 
summer's  broods  have  to  begin  afresh  the  wonderful  cycle.  Thus, 
only  one  generation  of  aphides,  out  of  ten  .or  eleven,  consists  of 
true  males  and  females  :  all  the  rest  are  false  females,  produciDg 
young  by  a  process  of  budding. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  certain  special  modifications  of 
this  strange  cycle  which  have  been  lately  described  by  M.  Jules 
Lichtenstein,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  can  be  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  such  an  unusual  and  curious  mode  of  repit)duction. 

The  aphides  are  on  the  whole  the  most  purely  inactive  and 
vegetative  of  all  insects,  unless  indeed  we  except  a  few  very 
debased  and  degraded  parasites.  They  fasten  themselves  early  in 
life  on  to  a  particular  shoot  of  a  particular  plant ;  they  drink  in 
its  juices,  digest  them,  grow,  and  undergo  their  incomplete 
metamorphoses :  they  produce  new  generations  with  extraordinary 
rapidity  :  and  they  vegetate,  in  fact,  almost  as  much  as  the  plant 
itself  upon  which  they  are  living.  Their  existence  is  duller  than 
that  of  the  very  dullest  cathedral  city.  They  are  thus  essentially 
degenerate  creatures  :  they  have  found  the  conditions  of  life  too 
easy  for  them,  and  they  have  reverted  to  something  so  low  and 
simple  that  they  are  almost  plant-like  in  some  of  their  habits  and 
peculiarities. 

The  ancestors  of  the  aphides  were  free  winged  insects  ;  and,  in 
certain  stages  of  their  existence,  most  living  species  of  aphides 
possess  at  least  some  winged  members.  On  the  rose-bush,  you 
can  generally  pick  oflF  a  few  such  larger  winged  forms,  side  by  side 
with  the  wee  green  wingless  insects.  But  creatures  which  have 
taken  to  passing  most  of  their  life  upon  a  single  spot  on  a  single 
plant  hardly  need  the  luxury  of  wings  ;  and  so,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  natural  selection  has  dispensed  with  those  needless  encum- 
brances. Even  the  legs  are  comparatively  little  wanted  by  our 
modern  aphides,  which  only  require  them  to  walk  away  in  a  stately 
sleepy  manner  when  rudely  disturbed  by  man,  lady-birds,  or  other 
enemies;  and  indeed  the  legs  are  now  very  weak  and. feeble,  and 
incapable  of  walking  for  more  than  a  short  distance  at  a  time 
under  exceptional  provocation.  The  eyes  remain,  it  is  true ;  but 
only  the  big  ones :  the  little  ocelli  at  the  top  of  the  head,  found 
amongst  so  many  of  their  allies,  are  quite  wanting  in  all  the 
aphides.  In  short,  the  plant-lice  have  degenerated  into  jner^ 
mouths  and  sacks  for  sucking  and  storing  food  from  the  tissues  of 
plants,  provided  with  large  honey-tubes  for  getting  rid  of  the  waste 
sugar. 
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Now,  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  any  animal  gets,  and  the 
less  the  amount  of  expenditure  it  performs  in  muscular  action,  the 
greater  will  be  the  surplus  it  has  left  over  for  the  purposes  of  repro- 
duction. Eggs  or  young,  in  fact,  represent  the  amount  thus  left 
over  after  all  the  wants  of  the  body  have  been  provided  for.  But 
in  the  rose-aphis  the  wants  of  the  body,  when  once  the  insect  has 
reached  its  full  growth,  are  absolutely  nothing ;  and  it  therefore 
then  begins  to  bud  out  new  generations  in  rapid  succession  as  fast 
as  ever  it  can  produce  them.  This  is  strictly  analogous  to  what 
we  see  every  day  taking  place  in  all  the  plants  around  us.  New 
leaves  are  produced  one  after  another,  as  fast  as  material  can  be 
supplied  for  their  nutrition,  and  each  of  these  new  leaves  is  known 
to  be  a  separate  individual,  just  as  much  as  the  individual  aphis. 
At  last,  however,  a  time  comes  when  the  reproductive  power  of  the 
plant  begins  to  fail,  and  then  it  produces  flowers,  that  is  to  say 
stamens  (male)  and  pistils  (female),  whose  union  results  in  ferti- 
lisation and  the  subsequent  outgrowth  of  fruit  and  seeds.  Thus  a 
year's  cycle  of  the  plant-lice  exactly  answers  to  the  life-history  of 
an  ordinary  annual.  The  eggs  correspond  to  the  seeds :  the  various 
generations  of  aphides  budding  out  from  one  another  by  partheno- 
genesis correspond  to  the  leaves  budded  out  by  one  another 
throughout  the  summer ;  and  the  final  brood  of  perfect  males  and 
females  answers  to  the  flower  with  its  stamen  and  pistils,  producing 
the  seeds,  as  they  produce  the  eggs,  for  setting  up  afresh  the 
next  year's  cycle. 

This  consideration,  I  fancy,  suggests  to  us  the  most  probable 
explanation  of  the  honey-tubes  and  honey-dew.  Creatures  that 
eat  so  much  and  reproduce  so  fast  as  the  aphides  are  rapidly  suck- 
ing up  juices  all  the  time  from  the  plant  on  which  they  fasten,  and 
converting  most  of  the  nutriment  so  absorbed  into  material  for 
fresh  generations.  That  is  how  they  swarm  so  fast  over  all  our 
shrubs  and  flowers.  But  if  there  is  any  one  kind  of  material  in  their 
food  in  excess  of  their  needs,  they  would  naturally  have  to  secrete 
it  by  a  special  organ  developed  or  enlarged  for  the  purpose.  I  don't 
mean  that  the  organ  would  or  could  be  developed  all  at  once,  by 
a  sudden  effort,  but  that  as  the  habit  of  fixing  themselves  upon 
plants  and  sucking  their  juices  grew  from  generation  to  generation 
with  these  descendants  of  originally  winged  insects,  an  organ  for 
permitting  the  waste  product  to  exude  must  necessarily  have 
grown  side  by  side  with  it.  Sugar  seems  to  have  been  such  a 
waste  product,  contained  in  the  juices  of  the  plant  to  an  extent 
beyond  what  the  aphides  could  assimilate  or  use  up  in  the  produc- 
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tion  of  new  broods  ;  and  this  sugar  is  therefore  secreted  bj  special 
organs,  the  honey-tubes.  One  can  readily  imagine  that  it  may  at 
first  have  escaped  in  small  quantities,  and  that  two  pores  on  their 
last  segment  but  two  may  have  been  gradually  specialised  into 
regular  secreting  organs,  perhaps  under  the  peculiar  agency  of 
the  ants,  who  have  regularly  appropriated  so  many  kinds  of 
aphides  as  miniature  milch  cows. 

So  completely  have  some  species  of  ants  come  to  recognise  their 
own  proprietary  interest  in  the  persons  of  the  aphides,  that  they 
provide  them  with  fences  and  cow-sheds  on  the  most  approved 
human  pattern.  Sometimes  they  build  up  covered  galleries  to 
protect  their  tiny  cattle  ;  and  these  galleries  lead  from  the  nest  to 
the  place  where  the  aphides  are  fixed,  and  completely  enclose  the 
little  creatures  from  all  chance  of  harm.  If  intruders  try  to  attack 
the  farmyard,  the  ants  drive  them  away  by  biting  and  lacerating 
them.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  ants  and  aphides,  has  even  shown  that  various 
kinds  of  ants  domesticate  various  species  of  aphis.  The  conmion 
brown  garden-ant,  one  of  the  darkest  skinned  among  our  English 
races,  *  devotes  itself  principally  to  aphides  which  frequent  twigs 
and  leaves ; '  especially,  so  fex  as  I  have  myself  observed,  the  bright 
green  aphis  of  the  rose,  and  the  closely  allied  little  black  aphis  of 
the  broad  bean.  On  the  other  hand,  a  nearly  related  reddish  ant 
pays  attention  chiefly  to  those  aphides  which  live  on  the  bark  of 
trees,  while  the  yellow  meadow  ants,  a  fiur  more  subterranean 
species,  keep  flocks  and  herds  of  the  like-minded  aphides  which 
feed  upon  the  roots  of  herbs  and  grasses. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  indeed,  even  suggests — and  how  the  sug- 
gestion would  have  charmed  *  Civilisation '  Buckle ! — that  to  this 
difference  of  food  and  habit  the  distinctive  colours  of  the  various 
species  may  very  probably  be  due.  The  ground  which  he  adduces 
for  this  ingenious  idea  is  a  capital  example  of  the  excellent  use  io 
which  out-of-the-way  evidence  may  be  cleverly  put  by  a  competent 
evolutionary  thinker.  *The  Baltic  amber,'  he  says,  *  contains 
among  the  remains  of  many  other  insects  a  species  of  ant  inter- 
mediate between  our  small  brown  garden-ants  and  the  little 
yellow  meadow-ants.  This  is  possibly  the  stock  from  which  these 
and  other  allied  species  are  descended.  One  is  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  brown  species  which  live  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  climb 
up  trees  and  bushes,  have  retained  and  even  deepened  their  dark 
colour ;  while  others,  such  as  the  yellow  meadow-ant,  which  lives 
almost  entirely  below  ground,  have  become  much  paler.'   He  might 
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have  added,  as  confirmatory  evidence,  the  fact  that  the  perfect 
winged  males  and  females  of  the  yellow  species,  which  fly  about 
freely  daring  the  brief  honeymoon  in  the  open  air,  are  even  darker 
in  hue  than  the  brown  garden-ant.  But  how  the  light  colour  of  the 
neuter  workers  gets  transmitted  through  these  dusky  parents  from 
one  generation  to  another  is  part  of  that  most  insoluble  crux  of 
all  evolutionary  reasoning — ^the  transmission  of  special  qualities  to 
neuters  by  parents  who  have  never  possessed  them. 

This  last-mentioned  yellow  meadow-ant  has  carried  the  system 
of  domestication  further  in  all  probability  than  any  other  species 
among  its  congeners.  Not  only  do  the  yellow  ants  collect  the 
root-feeding  aphides  in  their  own  nests,  and  tend  them  as  care- 
folly  as  their  own  young,  but  they  also  gather  and  guard  the  eggs 
of  the  aphides,  which,  till  they  come  to  maturity,  are  of  course 
quite  useless.  Sir  John  Lubbock  found  that  his  yellow  ants 
carried  the  winter  eggs  of  a  species  of  aphis  into  their  nest,  and 
there  took  great  care  of  them.  In  the  spring,  the  eggs  hatched 
out;  and  the  ants  actually  carried  the  young  aphides  out  of  the 
nest  again,  and  placed  them  on  the  leaves  of  a  daisy  growing  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  They  then  built  up  a  wall  of 
earth  over  and  round  them.  The  aphides  went  on  in  their  usual 
lazy  fiELshion  throughout  the  summer,  and  in  October  they  laid 
another  lot  of  eggs,  precisely  like  those  of  the  preceding  autumn. 
This  case,  as  the  practised  observer  himself  remarks,  is  an  instance 
of  prudence  unexampled,  perhaps,  in  the  animal  kingdom,  outside 
man.  *  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  October  on  the  food-plant  of 
the  insect.  They  are  of  no  direct  use  to  the  ants  ;  yet  they  are 
not  left  where  they  are  laid,  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  weather 
and  to  innumerable  dangers,  but  brought  into  their  nests  by  the 
ants,  and  tended  by  them  with  the  utmost  care  through  the  long 
winter  months  until  the  following  March,  when  the  young  ones  are 
brought  out  again  and  placed  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  daisy.' 
Mr.  White  of  Stonehouse  has  also  noted  an  exactly  similar  instance 
of  formican  providence. 

The  connection  between  so  many  ants  and  so  many  species  of 
aphides  being  so  close  and  intimate,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant 
to  suppose  that  the  honey-tubes  in  their  existing  advanced  form 
at  least  may  be  due  to  the  deliberate  selective  action  of  these 
tiny  insect-breeders.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  that  there  are 
certain  species  of  beetles  which  have  never  been  found  anywhere 
except  in  ants'  nests,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  these 
domesticated  forms  have  been  produced  by  the  ants  themselves, 
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exactly  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the  cow,  in  their  existing  types, 
have  been  produced  by  deliberate  human  selection.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  is  nothing  very  out-of-the-way  in  the  idea  that  the 
ants  have  also  produced  the  honey-tubes  of  aphides  by  their  long 
selective  action.  It  raust  be  remembered  that  ants,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  date  back,  under  one  form  or  another,  no  doubt  to  a 
very  remote  period  of  geological  time.  Their  immense  variety  of 
genera  and  species  (over  a  thousand  distinct  kinds  are  known) 
show  them  to  be  a  very  ancient  family,  or  else  they  would  not  have 
had  time  to  be  specially  modified  in  such  a  wonderful  multiformity 
of  ways.  Even  as  long  ago  as  the  time  when  the  tertiary  de- 
posits of  OEningen  and  Radoboj  were  laid  down,  Dr.  Heer  of 
Zurich  has  shown  that  at  least  eighty-three  distinct  species  of  ants 
already  existed ;  and  the  number  that  have  left  no  trace  behind  is 
most  probably  far  greater.  Some  of  the  beetles  and  woodlice 
which  ants  domesticate  in  their  nests  have  been  kept  underground 
so  long  that  they  have  become  quite  blind — that  is  to  say,  have 
ceased  altogether  to  produce  eyes,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  them 
in  their  subterranean  galleries  ;  and  one  such  blind  beetle,  ktiown 
as  Claviger,  has  even  lost  the  power  of  feeding  itself,  and  has  i<s 
be  fed  by  its  masters  from  their  own  mandibles.  Dr.  Taschenberg 
enumerates  300  species  of  true  ants'-nest  insects,  mostly  beetles, 
in  Germany  alone ;  and  M.  Andre  gives  a  list  of  584  kinds, 
habitually  found  in  association  with  ants  in  one  country  or  another. 
Compared  with  these  singular  results  of  formican  selection,  the 
mere  production  or  further  development  of  the  honey-tubes 
appears  to  be  a  very  small  matter. 

But  what  good  do  the  aphides  themselves  derive  from  the 
power  of  secreting  honey-dew.  For  we  know  now  that  no  animal 
or  plant  is  ever  provided  with  any  organ  or  part  merely  for  the 
benefit  of  another  creature :  the  advantage  must  at  least  be  mutual. 
Well,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  likely  that,  in  any  case,  the  amount 
of  sugary  matter  -in  the  food  of  the  aphides  is  quite  in  excess  of 
their  needs  ;  they  assimilate  the  nitrogenous  material  of  the  sap, 
and  secrete  its  saccharinie  material  as  honey-dew.  That,  however, 
would  hardly  account  for  the  development  of  special  secretory 
ducts,  like  the  honey-tubes,  in  which  you  can  actually  see  the 
little  drops  of  honey  rolling,  under  the  microscope.  But  the  ants 
are  useful  allies  to  the  aphides,  in  guarding  them  from  another 
very  dangerous  type  of  insect.  They  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
an  ichneumon  fly,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  them,  meaning  its  larvffi 
to  feed  upon  their- living  bodies;  and  the  ants  watch  over  the 
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aphides  with  the  greatest  vigilance,  driving  off  the  ichneumons 
wheneverthey  approach  their  little  protSgis. 

Many  other  insects  besides-  ants,  however,  are  fond  of  the 
sweet  secretions  of  the  aphides,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  honey- 
dew  thtis  acts  to  some  extent  ae  a  preservative  of  the  species,  by 
diverting  possible  foes  from  the  insects  themselves,  to  the  sugary 
liquid  which  they  distil  from  their  food-plants.  Having  more 
than' enough  and  to  spare  for  all  their  own  needs,' and  the  needs  of 
their  offspring,  the  plants-lice  can  afford  to  employ  a  little  of  their 
nutriment  as  a  bribe  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  possible 
enemies.  Such  compensatory  bribes  are  common  enough  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Thus  our  common  English  vetch  secretes  a 
little  honejr  on  the  stipules  or  ning-like  leaflets  on  the  stem,  and 
so  distracts  thieving  ants  from  committing  their  depredations  upon 
the  nectaries  in  the  flowers,-  which  are  intended  for  the  attraction 
of  the  fertilising  bees ;  and  a  South  American  acacia,  as  Mr.  Belt 
has  shown,  bears  hollow  thorns  and  produces  honey  from  a  gland 
in  each  leaflet,  in  order  to  allure  myriads  of  small  ants  which  nest 
in  the  thorns,  eat  the  honey,  and  repay  the  plant  by  driving  away 
their  feaf-cutting  congeners.  Indeed,  as  they  sting  violently,  and 
issue  forth  in  enormous  swarms  whenever  the  plant  is  attacked, 
tli6y  are  even  able  to  frighten  off  browsing  cattle  from  their  own 
peculiar  acacia.  .  ' 

Aphides,  then,  are  essentially  degraded   insects,  which  have 

become  almost  vegetative  in  their  habits,  and  even  in  their  mode  of 

reproduction,  but  which  still  retain  a  few  marks  of  their  original 

descent  from  higher  and  more  locomotive  ancestors.     Their  wings, 

especially,  are  useful  to  the  perfect  forms  in  finding  one  another, 

and  to  the  imperfect  ones  in  migrating  from  one  plant  to  its  nearest 

neighbours,  where  they  soon  become  the  parents  of  fresh  hordes 

inxapid  succession.     Hence  various  kinds  of  aphides  are  among 

the  most  dreaded  plagues   of  agriculturists.     The   *  fly '   which 

Kentish  farmers  know  so  well  on  hops,  is  an  aphis  specialised  for 

that  particular  bine ;  and  when  once  it  appears  in  the  gardens,  it 

spreads  with  startling  hipidity  from  one  end  of  the  long  rows  to 

the  other.     The  phylloxera  which  has  spoilt  the  French  vineyards 

is  a  tool-feeding  form  that  attacks  the  vine,  and  kills  or  maims 

the  plant  terribly,  by  sucking  the  vital  juices  on  their  way  up  into 

the  fresh-forming  foliage.     The  *  American  blight'  on  apple  trees 

is  yet  another  member  of  the  same  family,  a  wee  creeping  cottony 

creature  that  hides  among  the  fissures  of  the  bark,  and  drives  its 

▼ery  long  beak  far  down  into  the  green  sappy  layer  underlying  the 
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dead  outer  covering.  In  fact,  almost  all  the  best-known  *  blights  * 
and  bladder-forming  insects  are  aphides  of  one  kind  or  another, 
affecting  leaves,  or  stalk,  or  roots,  or  branches. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  limitation  of 
homan  powers  that  while  we  can  easily  exterminate  large  animals 
like  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  England,  or  the  puma  and  the 
wolverine  in  the  settled  States  of  America,  we  should  be  so  com- 
paratively weak  against  the  Colorado  beetle  or  the  fourteen-year 
locust,  and  so  absolutely  powerless  against  the  hop-fly,  the  turnip- 
fly,  and  the  phylloxera.     The  smaller  and  the  more  insignificant 
our  enemy,  viewed  individually,  the  more  diflScult  is  he  to  cope 
with  in  the  mass.   All  the  elephants  in  the  world  could  have  been 
hunted  down  and  annihilated,  in  all  probability,  with  far  less 
labour  than  has  been  expended  upon   one  single  little  all  but 
microscopic  parasite  in  France  alone.    The  enormous  rapidity  of 
reproduction  in  the  family  of  aphides  is  the  true  cause  of  our 
helplessness  before  them.     It  has  been  calculated  that  a  single 
aphis  may  during  its  own  lifetime  become  the  progenitor  of 
5,904,900,000  descendants.      Each  imperfect  female  produces 
about  ninety  young  ones,  and  lives  long  enough   to  see  its 
children's  children  to  the  fifth  generation.     Now  ninety  mul- 
tiplied by  ninety  four  times  over  gives  the  number  above  stated. 
Of  course,  this  makes  no  allowance  for  casualties,  which  must  be 
pretty  frequent :  but  even  so,  the  sum-total  of  aphides  produced 
within  a  small  garden  in  a  single  summer  must  be  something  veiy 
extraordinary. 

It  is  curious,  too,  that  aphides  on  the  whole  seem  to  escape 
the  notice  of  insect-eating  birds  very  tolerably.  I  cannot,  in  feet, 
discover  that  birds  ever  eat  them,  their  chief  real  enemy  being 
the  little  lizard-Uke  larva  of  the  lady-bird,  which  devours  them 
everywhere  greedily  in  immense  numbers.  Indeed,  aphides  form 
almost  the  sole  food  of  the  entire  lady-bird  tribe  in  their  earlier 
stages  of  existence :  and  there  is  no  better  way  of  getting  rid  of 
blight  on  roses  and  other  garden  plants  than  to  bring  in  a  good 
boxful  of  these  active  and  voracious  little  grubs  from  the  fields 
and  hedges.  They  will  pounce  upon  the  aphides  forthwith  as  a 
cat  pounces  upon  the  mice  in  a  well-stocked  barn  or  farmyard. 
The  two-spotted  lady-bird  in  particular  is  the  determined  exter- 
minator of  the  destructive  hop-fly,  and  is  much  beloved  accord- 
ingly by  Kentish  farmers.  No  doubt,  one  reason  why  birds  do 
not  readily  see  the  aphis  of  the  rose  and  most  other  species  is 
because  of  their  prevailing  green  tint,  and  the  close  way  in  which 
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they  stick  ix>  the  leaves  or  shoots  on  whose  juices  they  are  preying. 
Bat  in  the  case  of  many  black  and  violet  species,  this  protection 
of  imitative  colour  is  wanting,  and  yet  the  birds  do  not  seem  to 
care  for  the  very  conspicuous  little  insects  on  the  broad  bean, 
for  example,  whose  dusky  hue  makes  them  quite  noticeable 
in  large  masses.  Here  there  may  very  likely  be  some  special 
protection  of  nauseous  taste  in  the  aphides  themselves  (I  will 
confess  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  try  the  experiment  in  person), 
as  in  many  other  instances  we  know  that  conspicuously-coloured 
insects  advertise  their  nastiness,  as  it  were,  to  the  birds  by  their 
own  integuments,  and  so  escape  being  eaten  in  mistake  for  any  of 
their  less  protected  relatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  certain  plants 
have  efficiently  armed  themselves  against  the  aphides,  in  turn,  by 
secreting  bitter  or  otherwise  unpleasant  juices.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover,  the  little  plunderers  seldom  touch  the  pungent  <  nastur- 
timns'  or  tropsBolums  of  our  flower-gardens,  even  when  these 
grow  side  by  side  with  other  plants  on  which  the  aphides  are 
swarming.  Often,  indeed,  I  find  winged  forms  upon  the  leaf-stem 
of  a  nasturtium,  having  come  there  evidently  in  hopes  of  starting 
a  new  colony ;  but  usually  in  a  dead  or  dying  condition — the 
pungent  juice  seems  to  have  poisoned  them.  So,  too,  spinach 
and  lettuce  may  be  covered  with  blight,  while  the  bitter  spurges, 
the  woolly-leaved  arabis,  and  the  strong-scented  thyme  close  by  are 
utterly  untouched.  Plants  seem  to  have  acquired  all  these  devices, 
such  as  close  networks  of  hair  upon  the  leaves,  strong  essences, 
bitter  or  pungent  juices,  and  poisonous  principles,  mainly  as 
deterrents  for  insect  enemies,  of  which  caterpillars  and  plant-lice 
are  by  far  the  most  destructive.  It  would  be  unpardonable,  of 
course,  to  write  about  honey-dew  without  mentioning  tobacco; 
and  I  may  add  parenthetically  that  aphides  are  determined  anti- 
tobacconists,  nicotine,  in  fact,  being  a  deadly  poison  to  them. 
Smoking  with  tobacco,  or  sprinkling  with  tobacco-water,  are 
famUiar  modes  of  getting  rid  of  the  unwelcome  intruders  in 
gardens.  Doubtless  this  peculiar  property  of  the  tobacco  plant 
has  been  developed  as  a  prophylactic  against  insect  enemies :  and 
if  so,  we  may  perhaps  owe  the  weed  itself,  as  a  smokable  leaf,  to 
the  little  aphides.  Granting  this  hypothetical  connection,  the 
name  of  honey-dew  would  indeed  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  one. 
I  may  mention  in  passing  that  tobacco  is  quite  fatal  to  almost  all 
insects,  a  feet  which  I  present  gratuitously  to  the  blowers  of 
counterblasts,  who  are  at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  they  choose 
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of  it«     Quflisaa  and  aloes  are  also  well-known  preventived  olS^^of 

blight  in  gardens.  ...  .  '  .  - 

The  most  complete  life-hiatary  yet  givjen.of  any  member  of 

the  aphis  family  is  that  whieh  M.  Jules  licbtionstein  has  worked 

out  with  so  much  care  in  the  case  of  the  phylloxera  of  the  oak-rjlreei 

In  April,  the  winter  eggs  of  this  species,  laid  in  the  bark  of  aa«ii)ci 

each  hatch  out  a  wingless  imperfect  female,  which  M.  Lichteit- 

stein  calls  the  foundress.    After  moulting  four  times,  the  foundress 

produces,  by  parthenogenesis,  a  number  of  false  eggs,  which  it 

fastens  to  the  leaf-stalks  and  .under  side. of  the  foliage.     These 

false  eggs  hatch  out  a  larval  form,  wingless,  but  bigger  than  any 

of  the  subsequent  generations  ;  and  the  larvae  so  produced  tbera-. 

selves  once  more  give  origin  to  more  larvae,  which  acquire  wings, 

and  fly  away  from  the  oak  on  which  they  were  bom  to  another .  of 

a  different  species  in  the  same  neighbourhood.    There  these  laryae 

of  the  second  crop  once  more  lay  false  eggs,  from  which  the  third 

larval  generation  is  developed.     I'his  brood  is  again  wingless,  aiid 

it  proceeds  at  once  to  bud  out  several  generations  more,  by  internal 

gemmation,  as  long  as  the  warm  weather  lasts.     According  to  M. 

Lichtenstein,  all  previous  observations  have  been  made  only  on 

aphides  of  this  third  type ;  and  he  maintains  that  every  species 

in  the  whole  family  really  undergoes  an  analogous  alternation  of 

generations.    At  last,  when  the  cold  weather  begins  to  set  in^  a 

fourth  larval  form  appears,  which  soon  obtains  wings,  tind  flies 

back  to  the  same  kind  of  oak  on  which  the  foundresses  were  first 

hatched  out,  all  the  intervening  generations  having  passed  their 

lives  in  sucking  the  juices  of  the  other  oak  to  which  the  second 

larval  form  migrated.     The  fourth  type  here  produce  perfect  male 

and   female   insects,  which   are  wingless,  and  have  no  sucking 

apparatus.     The  females,  after  being  impregnated,  lay  a  single  egg 

each,  which  they  hide  in  the  bark,  where  it  remains  during  -the 

winter,  till  in  spring  it  once  more  hatches  out  into  a  foundress, 

and  the  whole  cycle  begins  over  again.     Whether  all  the  aphides 

do  or  do  not  pass  through  corresponding  stages  is  not  yet  qxute 

certain.     But  Kentish  farmers  believe  that  the  hop-fly  migrates 

to  hop-bines  from  plum-trees   in   the  neighbourhood;  and  M. 

Lichtenstein  considers  that  such  migrations  from  one  plant  to 

another  are  quite  normal  in  the  family.    We  know,  indeed,  that 

many  great  plagues  of  our  crops  are  thus  propagated,  sometimes 

among  closely  related  plants,  but  sometimes  also  among  the  most 

widely  separated  species.     For  example,  turnip-fly  (which  is  not  a 

aphis,  but  a  small  beetle)  always  begins  its  ravages  (as   JMiss 
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Ormerod  has  abundantly  shown)  upon  a  plot  of  charlock,  and  then 
spreads  from  patches  of  that  weed  to  the  neighbouring  turnips, 
which  are  slightly  diverse  members  of  the  same  genus.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  has  long  been  well  known  that  rust  in  wheat  is 
specially  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  barberry  bush  ;  and 
it  has  recently  been  proved  that  the  fungus  which  produces  the 
disease  passes  its  early  stages  on  the  barberry  leaves,  and  only 
migrates  in  later  generations  to  the  growing  wheat.  This  last 
case  brings  even  more  prominently  into  light  than  ever  the 
eissential  resemblance  of  the  aphides  to  plant-parasites. 

Grant  Allex. 
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Armand  Carrel. 

An  en^jlaved  and  frivolous  people  requires  bread  and  the  games  of  the  circus : 
a  free  nation  must  have  bread  and  the  newspaper.— -LousTAtOT. 

A  FEW  weeks  back  we  read  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  that  a 
very  small  pension  has  just  been  granted  to  the  widow  of 
Armand  Carrel,  the  great  French  journalist,  who  died  forty-eight 
years  ago  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

There  is  no  fear  of  Carrers  being  forgotten  in  France,  but  in 
this  country  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  name  conveys  much  to 
the  mind  beyond  a  vague  impression  of  his  being  killed  in  a  duel. 

Armand  Carrel  was  bom  in  1800.  His  father,  a  Rouen 
tradesman,  sent  him  to  the  military  school  of  St.  Cyr  on  account 
of  his  absorbing  desire  to  be  a  soldier.  Here  he  spent  all  his 
leisure  in  reading  history.  It  is  said  that  he  was  the  most  popular 
boy  in  the  school,  but  was  no  favourite  with  the  masters,  who 
found  him  unruly  and  difficult  to  manage. 

When  he  left  St.  Cyr  he  joined  the  29th  regiment  of  the  line 
as  a  sub*lieutenant.  Unfortunately,  his  haughty  temper  and  un- 
bending will  unfitted  him  for  the  life  that  best  suited  his  inolina* 
tions,  and  he  was  always  in  difficulties  with  his  commanding 
officers. 

While  with  the  regiment  at  Marseilles  he  wrote  articles  on 
military  tactics  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  actually  went  so  fer 
as  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  his  colonel.  Not  content  with  this 
infraction  of  discipline,  he  addressed  a  letter  of  advice  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  on  political  matters.  After  grave  deliberations  at 
head-quarters,  it  was  decided  that  the  refractory  young  sub-lieut- 
enant should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  without  his  pay. 

Being  relieved  of  his  military  duties,  and  still  wishing  to  lead 
the  life  of  a  soldier,  he  went  to  Spain  as  a  volunteer,  for  which 
on  his  return  to  France  some  months  later  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  condemned  to  death  by  a  court-martial. 

It  was  a  time  of  military  conspiracies,  and  the  authorities 
were  always  disposed  to  take  an  extreme  view  of  any  act  that 
could  be  twisted  into  desertion,  and  tq  overlook  tl^e  foot  that 
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when  an  officer  is  dismissed  from  the  army  he  becomes  a  civilian, 
and  is  free  to  go  where  he  likes. 

Carrel  was  now  out  of  employment,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
him  to  apply  for  the  office  of  secretary  to  M.  Augustin  Thierry, 
whose  great  work  on  the  *  History  of  the  Conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans'  was  advancing  towards  completion.  The  historian's 
eyesight  was  failing,  and  he  was  in  need  of  literary  assistance. 
Gairel's  services  were  promptly  accepted,  and  he  received  a  salary 
eqnivalent  to  his  pay  as  a  sub-lieutenant. 

Six  months  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  new  duties  a 
publisher  asked  M.  Thierry  for  a  short  History  of  Scotland.  The 
kind-hearted  author  recognised  his  secretary's  talent  and  gladly 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  him  a  start  by  hand- 
ing the  task  over  to  him,  merely  looking  over  it  himself  and 
writing  a  few  lines  by  way  of  introduction. 

The  book  was  a  success,  and,  elated  by  his  good  fortune. 
Carrel  tendered  his  resignation  as  paid  secretary  to  M.  Thierry, 
whose  history  was  now  before  the  world,  and  determined  to  devote 
himself  to  literature.  He  still  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  the  congenial  society  of  his  former  employer,  at  whose  sugges- 
tion he  undertook  a  History  of  Modem  Ghreece.  Thierry  gave 
him  the  idea  and  lent  him  the  necessary  books,  but  the  work 
itself  was  Carrers  own. 

The  venture  succeeded,  and  the  young  writer  now  began  to 
feel  that,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  he  could  fight  his  way  to  inde- 
pendence and  honour.  But  the  pen  finds  freer  scope  in  the 
periodical  press  than  in  the  8vo  or  12mo  volume,  and  Carrel 
tnmed  his  attention  to  politics  and  the  topics  of  the  day,  and 
began  to  be  known  as  an  article  writer  in  the  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

About  this  time  we  come  to  a  singular  incident  in  his  life. 
His  parents  were  urging  him  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
business,  not  considering  the  career  of  a  man  of  letters  as 
any  profession  at  all;  and  upon  their  supplying  the  funds  he 
actually  consented  to  open  a  bookseller's  shop.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  experiment  was  not  a  lucrative  one,  and  after 
a  few  months  the  shutters  were  closed.  Probably  intending 
customers  were  frightened  away  by  the  sight  of  the  grave  young 
man  seated  at  the  counter,  which  was  strewn  with  papers  and 
writing  materials,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the  inkstand, 
and  considerately  made  their  purchases  elsewhere  in  order  not  to 
disturb  him  at  his  studies.    He  was  writing  his  *  History  of  the 
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Counter  Revolution  in  England ' — a  remarkable  work,  in  which, 
though  he  purposely  avoided  drawing  a  parallel  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  Bourbons,  the  likeness  came  out  in  eveiy  page, 
leaving  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression  of  a  veiled 
attack  on  the  restoration,  and  a  prophecy  of  the  downfall  of  tlie 
reigning  family.  The  book  was  published  in  February  1827  and 
became  popular  at  once. 

But  Carrers  great  work  was  the  daily  newspaper  Le  JSationalj 
founded  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Thiers  and  Mignet  on 
January  1,  1830.  The  first  idea  of  it  was  his,  and  it  was  he  who 
suggested  the  title. 

Charles  X.,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  was  even  more  dis- 
liked than  his  brother  had  been.  At  the  Restoration,  France  had 
to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  accepting  a  king  imposed  upon  her 
by  foreign  bayonets ;  but  though  Louis  XVIII.  gave  dissatisfaction 
by  his  retrograde  policy,  at  his  death  in  1824  there  were  many 
who  made  excuses  for  him  on  account  of  his  advanced  age  and 
infirmities.  Unfortunately,  Charles  X.  was  only  three  years 
younger,  being  sixty-seven  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
it  was  at  once  perceived  that  he  was  too  old  to  learn.  He  made 
no  effort  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  was  quite  out  of 
harmony  with  the  aspirations  of  his  countrymen.  His  predominaitt 
feeling  was  a  passionate  yearning  for  the  past,  and  his  dream  was 
to  restore  the  French  monarchy  in  all  its  ancient  splendour* 

At  Rheims  he  received  the  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  arch- 
bishop, with  a  regal  pomp  and  ceremony  altogether  ont  of  keep- 
ing with  the  ideas  of  the  age,  so  that  the  coronation  scene  deeply 
offended  the  national  sentiment.  ' 

It  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  he  made  matters  worse  as  he  went 
on ;  for,  having  a  notion  that  Louis  XVI.  had  lost  his  head  because 
he  was  too  yielding,  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  yield  at  all. 
There  could  be  but  one  end  to  this  course  of  policy,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  a  series  of  conflicts,  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  elected  by  the  Chamber  in  his  stead.  It 
was  a  curious  coincidence  that  France  should  have  three  monarchs 
in  succession  over  fifty  years  of  age  when  they  began  to  reign. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  sixty,  Charles  X.  sixty-seven,  and  Louis  Philippe 
fifty-three. 

The  new  king  was  considered  by  most  to  be  a  suitable  oandi- 
date.  He  had  always  adopted  the  national  colours  and  professed 
Liberal  sentiments,  while  the  remarkably  adventurous  life  that  he 
had  led  imparted  an  additional  interest  to  his  person.    iHe  had 
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not  always  been  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  nor  fared  sump- 
ijjxraAj  every  day.  He  had  fought  at  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  had 
been  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Havannah  and  the 
Bahamas,  had  taught  in  a  school  in  Switzerland,  and  had  wandered 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  under  an  assumed  name,  with  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket* 

What  did  more  than  anything  else  to  place  him  on  the  throne 
was  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordinances  on  July  26,  1830, 
rescmding^iie  liberty  of  the  press,  and  annulling  the  last  elections. 
This  was  more  than  Paris  could  stand*  The  journalists  assembled 
tamultuously  in  the  office  of  the  National ;  a  protest  was  drawn 
up  by  Thiers  and  Mignet  and  signed  by  all  the  rest.^  The  king 
had  disregarded  the  warning  of  his  friends,  and  experienced 
courtiers  turned  pale  on  reading  the  ordinances  of  July,  by  which 
the  constitution  of  the  country  was  suspended*  Public  opinion 
inu  unanimous  for  once,  and  the  capital  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  her  liberties.  Barricades  were  thrown  up,  the  troops  were 
called  out,  and  every  street  became  a  battle-field.  The  contest 
lasted  three  days.  Whole  regiments  went  over  to  the  popular 
side,  and  Charles  X.  took  his  way  into  exile  for  the  third  time. 

^Tien  Louis  Philippe  came  to  the  throne,  the  journalists  were 
at  the  head  of  the  victorious  party,  and  thus  began  the  immense 
power  exercised  by  the  press  throughout  the  whole  reign. 

Daring  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the  National  was  con- 
ducted by  Thiers,  the  second  year  by  Mignet.  Then,  when  the 
two  historians  took  office  under  the  newGrovernment,  they  handed 
over  the.  editorship  to  CarreL  They  could  not  have  left  the  paper 
iu  better  hands.  Carrel  conducted  the  National  with  a  freedom 
and  spirit  never  before  known  in  France,  and  under  his  guidance 
it  b^^ame  the  ablest  and  most  influential  political  journal  of  the 
time.  Armand  Carrel  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  power  and 
importance  of  that  great  test  of  all  free  institutions,  the  daily 
iiewspaper.  Ze  style  c'eat  Vhomme  was  in  his  case  literally  true, 
for  his  style  was  like  his  character — strong,  calm  and  severe ;  he 
appealed  to  the  best  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  noble 
nature  shone  out  in  everything  he  wrote.  He  treated  his  adver« 
saries  with  contempt  as  long  as  they  were  powerful,  but  was  always 
ready  to  be  generous  to  them  when  they  were  fallen  or  conquered. 

Ife  was  called  the  Bayard  of  the  Press,  without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach.   .He  was  a  soldier  at  heart,  and  it  was  said  of  him 

*  The  text  of  the  'Protest  of  the  JourualUts  '  is  given  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of 
Louis  Blanc's  Hi$l^  of  2>/e  Yeafr%. 
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that  he  wrote  with  the  point  of  the  sword,  so  sharp  and  incisive 
w^ere  his  polished  sentences. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  his  style  was  quiet  emphasis.  He 
was  not  thinking  of  rounding  his  periods,  but  of  convincing 
his  readers,  and  it  is  this  concentration  of  thought  and  absorption 
in  his  subject  that  constitutes  the  charm  of  his  articles.  He  was 
great  as  a  writer  simply  because  he  never  thought  of  himself  as  a 
writer  at  all.  With  such  qualities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
obtained  unbounded  influence  over  the  French  mind,  and  an  un- 
rivalled power  of  carrying  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow  citizens 
along  with  him.  *  What  does  Carrel  think  ? '  was  always  the  first 
question  asked.  In  appearance  he  was  more  like  a  military  man 
than  a  journalist,  with  his  erect  statiure,  piercing  glance  and  in- 
trepid bearing.  His  conversation  was  like  his  writing — ^forcible, 
self-possessed,  and  energetic. 

Carrel  supported  the  new  Government  as  long  as  he  could 
consistently  do  so,  but  after  awhile  the  schoolmaster  king  seemed 
to  grow  weary  of  well-doing,  and  grievously  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  France. 

When  the  *  promises  of  July '  became  a  byword,  when  political 
writers  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  even  the  printers  subjected 
to  heavy  fines,  the  National  could  no  longer  maintain  silence. 
Then  it  was  that  Carrel  spoke  up  bravely,  and  declared  the 
authorities  guilty  of  unlawful  tyranny. 

In  January  1832  he  wrote  a  bold  article,  signed  with  his  name, 
saying :  *  As  regards  publications,  the  case  of  "  flagrant  delit "  only 
exists  when  a  call  to  revolt  is  printed  or  war  levied  on  the  Govern- 
ment ;  it  therefore  does  not  apply  to  periodicals  unless  in  time  of 
revolution.  A  single  man  with  a  stout  heart  may  rouse  the  whole 
press  to  resistance,  and  every  writer  possessed  of  any  sense  of  his 
dignity  as  a  citizen  will  oppose  law  to  lawlessness  and  force  to 
force.  **  Fais  ce  que  dois,  advienne  que  pourra  1 "  This  vigorous 
protest  was  hailed  with  such  an  outburst  of  journalistic  enthusiasm 
as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  France,  for  everyone  knew 
that  the  writer  was  a  man  of  his  word,  and  would  act  up  to  his 
motto.  Alphonse  Esquiros  says:  *When  Armand  Carrel  in  the 
National  upheld  the  cause  of  individual  liberty  against  the 
iniquitous  system  of  arbitrary  arrest,  and  defied  the  Government 
with  a  pistol  on  the  table,  he  was  more  than  a  man,  he  was  the 
principle  of  justice  incarnate.'  *  None  knew  better  than  he  that 
the  true  emblem  of  liberty  is  the  printing  press. 

*  Zci  Martyrs  dc  la  Lihert6y  par  Alphonee  Esquiros,   Paris,  1856. 
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The  spirit  of  resistance  thus  raised  throughout  France  stimu- 
lated article  writers  to  ever-increasing  activity.  Press  prosecutions 
still  continued,  but  the  people  rallied  round  their  champions,  and 
more  than  once  the  heavy  fines  inflicted  on  editors  and  printers 
were  paid  by  public  subscription. 

Armand  Carrel  was  now  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers,  and 
might  for  many  years  have  served  his  country  as  a  leader  of  poli- 
tical thought,  had  it  not  been  fora  disastrous  duel  into  which  he  was 
provoked  by  M.  Emile  de  Grirardin.  He  was  brave  to  a  fault ;  and,  on 
the  ground  that  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  is  the  most  ex- 
posed, always  considered  that  he  carried  his  life  in  his  hand.  But 
for  so  valuable  a  life  as  his  to  be  thus  thrown  away,  was  as  if  a 
general  should  be  slain  not  in  fair  and  open  fight  but  in  a  miser- 
able skirmish  outside  the  lines.  The  duel  is  a  survival  of  the 
iliddle  Ages  as  irrational  as  it  is  barbarous,  for  it  proves  nothing 
and  settles  nothing. 

Carrel  thought  he  was  defending  the  dignity  of  the  press  by 
protesting  against  a  daily  newspaper,  whose  mission  it  is  to  give 
political  instruction  to  the  people,  being  converted  into  a  mere 
financial  speculation  by  being  chiefly  filled  with  advertisements  in 
order  to  bring  it  down  to  half-price ;  but  to  allow  a  public  discussion 
to  degenerate  into  a  i)ersonal  quarrel  is  a  sad  mistake,  and  the  pen 
is  the  only  weapon  with  which  journalists  ought  to  fight. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Vincennes  on  July  22, 1836,  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  morning.  Carrel  was  mortally  wounded,  and  was 
taken  to  the  house  of  an  old  schoolfellow  at  St.  Mand^,  where  he 
expired  two  days  afterwards,  surrounded  by  his  friends. 

The  news  of  his  death  spread  consternation  everywhere,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  a  national  mourning.  The  country  had  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Mande,  where  his  tomb  is  adorned  by  a  bronze  statue,  the  work 
of  David  of  Angers,  the  sculptor.  Popular  as  his  courage  and 
talent  had  rendered  him,  Carrel  left  a  still  deeper  impression  on 
the  mind  of  his  time  by  the  moral  beauty  and  chivalrous  noble- 
ness of  his  character  than  by  his  writings.  There  can  be  no 
more  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  the  pen  than  the  career  of 
this  dauntless  champion  of  a  free  press,  without  which,  as 
Mirabeau  declared,  all  other  liberty  is  a  vain  word. 

CrERTRrDB  LaYARD. 
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Anecdote  of  a  Mouse. 

By  an  Eye- Witness. 

THE  following  passage  in  the  Eev.  J.  G,  Wood's  *  Homefi  without 
Hands '  reminds  me  of  an  incident  so  curious,  that  I  think  it 
is  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

*  Mice  always '  (says  Mr.  Wood,  p.  195)  ^make  very  comfortable 
nests  for  their  young,  gathering  together  great  quantities  of  wool, 
rags,  paper,  hair,  moss,  feathers,  and  similar  substances,  and 
rolling  them  into  a  ball-like  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
young  are  placed.' 

Very  many  years  ago,  when  I  was  living  as  a  boy  in  a  country 
vicarage  in  Yorkshire,  I  heard  my  mother  say  that  a  bank  note, 
which  she  had  laid  on  a  shelf  in  a  store-room,  always  kept  locked 
by  herself,  had  suddenly  vanished.  Our  servants  were  quite 
above  suspicion,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  that  the  note 
had  been  laid  in  that  particular  place,  and  had  disappeared, 
admitted  of  no  doubt  whatever. 

After  some  search  in  the  store-room,  and  the  removal  of  most 
of  the  things  in  it,  it  was  noticed  that  there  was  a  mouse-hole  in 
a  comer  of  the  floor.  A  happy  thought  suggested  itself,  that 
this  should  be  explored.  Accordingly  a  carpenter  was  sent  for, 
and  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  standing  by  while  a  board 
was  taken  up,  and  the  man's  arm  extended  underneath  it  up  to 
the  shoulder.  Immense  quantities — I  remember  two  large  jars 
being  quite  filled — of  minute  bits  of  paper  were  drawn  out,  the 
accumulation,  probably,  of  very  many  years.  Strange  to  say,  in 
one  corner  of  the  heap  he  got  hold  of  a  nest  of  young  mice,  and 
brought  them  out  lying  on  the  bank  note!  It  was  wholly 
uninjured,  except  from  a  slight  stain ;  not  the  smallest  portion 
had  been  nibbled  away,  and  it  was  absolutely  the  only  piece  of 
paper  left  entire  in  all  that  heap. 

It  happened,  then,  that  the  mouse  had  carried  the  note,  folded 
up  as  it  was,  through  its  hole,  and  then  unfolded  and  spread  it 
out  as  a  lining  to  its  nest,  and  had  used  it  as  a  blanket,  evidently 
conscious    of   its  softness  and  flexibility.     The  really  wonderful 
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part  of  the  story  is  the  leaving  of  this  one  piece  of  paper  entire, 
apparently  because  it  was  of  a  dififerent  texture  from  the  rest. 

I  can  Touch  for  the  above  facts  having  occurred  exactly  as  I 
have  described  them. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Instinct  may  be  defined  as  ^  hereditary 
habituation,*  ^ti^  Season  as  ^  knowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
action'  (which  will  include  moral  responsibility).  A  feeling  of 
softness  for  its  nest  was  natural  to  the  mouse;  a  material 
already  soft  and  yielding  had  not  to  be  made  so  by  gnawing  and 
nibbling.  •  In  this  case,  evidently^  instinct  will  -  satisfy  all  the 
conditipps  of  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  exceptional  intelligence. 

F.  A.  Paley. 
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IT  can  do  no  harm  to  assert  in  the  presence  of  a  sceptical  race  of 
undergraduates  that  the  Rev.  Stenley  Betel  was  once  young. 
He  was  young ;  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  was  in  love.  Were 
I  not  afraid  of  encouraging  the  young  cjmics,  who  since  the  day  of 
Thackeray  are  thicker  than  the  frank  snobs  before  him,  I  would 
add  roundly  that  he  was  almost  in  love  with  a  married  woman. 

From  the  time  when  Stanley,  not  only  young  but  even  an 
extremely  small  boy,  had  got  on  to  the  foundation  of  an  ancient 
public  school  and  into  a  hat  and  gown  two  sizes  too  large  for  him, 
he  had  never  doubted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  relieve  the  paternal 
purse  by  gaining  what  money  he  could.  He  had  not  had  much  time 
for  doubts,  for  he  had  screwed  up  his  short-sighted  eyes  over 
Greek  letters  and  shut  his  long  thin  nose  into  dictionaries,  until 
after  acquiring  many  shelves  of  handsome  books  with  Latin  in- 
scriptions to  his  honour,  he  had  begun  to  gain  money  also. 
Finally,  when  a  college  fellowship  had  made  him  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  parental  aid,  the  habit  of  thought  remained ;  and  he 
would  have  felt  wicked  if  he  had  refused  a  chance  of  earning 
money.  Thus  it  happened  that  long  ago,  when  even  Stanley  Betel 
was  young,  he  betook  himself  to  Kirby  in  the  Long  Vacation  to 
coach  young  Orme  for  his  matriculation. 

Do  what  he  would,  the  young  fellow  could  not  make  his  pupil 
do  much  work.  Young  Orme  had  a  hearty  love  of  outdoor  life 
and  a  cheerful  belief  in  his  good  luck.  He  was  fond  of  assuring 
his  anxious  instructor  that  he  should  scrape  through  somehow ; 
and  the  instructor  was  so  little  older  and  of  a  bodily  presence  (if 
Mr.  Betel  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  bodily  presence)  so  much  less 
imposing,  that  he  had  but  small  authority.  And  so  it  fell  out 
that  the  young  don,  who  had  worked  so  hard,  yielded  bashfally 
and  with  many  thrills  of  conscience  to  the  charm  and  leisure  of 
the  place.  He  told  himself  anxiously  that  he  must  not  accustom 
himself  to  luxury ;  but  in  the  drowsy  air  of  Long  Vacation,  in 
the  great  shadows  of  trees  on  the  wide  lawn,  in  the  sloping  woods 
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and  <^n  glades  of  Kirby,  there  was  a  luxury  to  which  even  the 
most  delicate  conscience  conld  gcarcely  take  exception. 

There  were  people  staying  in  the  house,  a  summer  party, 
relations  and  intimate  friends,  playing  tennis  in  the  cool,  exchang- 
ing fitmily  jokes  from  garden  chairs,  dancing  after  dinner,  very 
much  at  home.  They  were  rather  light  people,  in  whom  their 
host  and  their  host's  son  found  much  delight.  These  were  part  of 
the  opulent  show,  at  which  Stanley  Betel  blinked  with  a  new 
pleasure ;  but  their  radiance  was  as  nothing  in  his  narrow  eyes, 
when  be  turned  reverently  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  lady  of 
the  world,  his  pupil's  moth'er,  Mrs.  Orme. 

In  Mrs.  Orme  the  young  tutor  beheld  a  new  sort  of  woman. 
He  had  had  so  little  time  to  look  at  women.  Feminine  beauty 
and  grace  were  linked  in  his  mind  only  with  the  pale  Hellenic 
phantoms  of  his  well-worn  classical  dictionary.  It  may  almost  be 
said  that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  except  his  mother ;  and  the 
good  Mrs.  Betel  was  one  whose  strange  garments  suitable  for  any 
weather  hung  in  a  narrow  hall,  where  also  was  a  prevalent  smell 
of  mutton,  and  who  dashed  all  crooked  into  her  bonnet  at  the 
hasty  summons  of  some  village  sufferer.  Now  Mrs.  Orme  appeared 
before  Mrs.  Betel's  son,  tall,  large  and  stately,  but  very  gracious, 
betraying  the  goddess  as  she  moved  on  the  smooth-shaven  green, 
and  dressed  with  sumptuous  simplicity.  Stanley  thought  rever- 
ently of  Mrs.  Orme's  gowns ;  if  he  had  seen  one  hanging  on  a  peg, 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  sit  down  in  its  presence.  In  that 
new  leisure  which  his  impatient  pupil  forced  upon  him,  he  spent 
much  time  in  wondering  at  this  gracious  dignified  lady.  Tremb- 
ling he  arrived  at  the  daring  conclusion  that  she  was  lonely ;  with 
a  wild  throb,  half  painful  and  half  exquisitely  pleasant,  he  found 
himself  pitying  her.  He  was  sure  that  she  was  lonely.  He  could 
see  for  all  his  screwed-up  eyes  that  she  was  of  different  clay  from 
her  guests.  It  is  true  that  the  young  girls  told  each  other  that 
she  was  perfect,  that  she  was  a  dear ;  and  they  came  to  her  a 
dozen  times  a  day  for  unnecessary  advice.  It  is  true  that  men  of 
all  ages  treated  her  with  a  deference  unusual  in  a  disrespectful 
age.  Still  Mr.  Betel  knew,  and  it  was  with  ecstasy  that  he  whis- 
pered to  himself  that  he  alone  knew,  that  this  gracious,  splendid 
woman  was  lonely.  And  when  this  Penelope,  translated  into 
English  for  the  young  scholar,  began  to  show  an  interest  in  his 
thoughts  and  his  studies,  and  even  to  ask  his  advice  about  books, 
he  straightway  fell  down  at  her  silent  feet  and  worshipped.  He 
would  have  given  his  poor  little  angular  body  to  the  stake  for  her, 
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Mrs.  Orme  on  her  side  was  interested  by  her  BoyV  tutor; 
She  said  to  herself  placidly  that  it  was  a  pity  that  she  had  Uved 
80  little  with  dever  peo|)le;  she  seemed  to'  hare  known  nobody 
worth  talking  to.     Mrs.  Orme 'was  not  forty,  but  sh^'was/BO  tt^ar 
that  age  that  Bhe  had  begun  to  think  herself  an  old  woitiaii)  she 
had  begun  to  think  also  now  and  then  that  she  had  not  Hred. 
Beautifully  brought  np,  and  inartied,  ak  a  girl  shbuld 'be^inier 
second  season,  she  had  been  delighted  with  her  handsdme  and 
gallant  husband,  who  had  a:capital  seat  on  horseback -and-^noni^ 
money  for  all  the  necessities  of  town  and.  country  life.     Sie^hid 
a  French  cook,  a  French  dressmaker,  and  a  French  piD6dler  «w* 
people  said  that  she  had  the  neatest  ponies  in  London.    As  for 
Kirby  it  wias  the  ideal  country  pi4ce,  neither  tod  near  i^  hof  td6 
far  from  town,  arid  the  nicest  people' alwayB ^wisbed  tcr  be.ixwfted 
there.    Nobody  doubted  that  Mrs.  Orme  was  a  very  lucky  vdOHft. 
Some  of  her  female  friends  murmured  to  each  other  that  it  wfc  a 
pity  that  she  had  no  girl ;  but  then,  when  a  place  like  Kirby' was 
in  question,  how  fortunate  she  was  in  the  possession  of  three- boys, 
all  stout  and  ruddy  as  their  father.     It  Was  when  the  youngest 
of  the^e  three  sturdy  lads  went  to  school  that  Mrs.  Orme  fdtfer 
the  first  time  that  her  life  was  monotonous.     She'  had  matoy 
excellent  female  friends  who  felt  themselves  full  of  tact.     Harfljr 
anybody  in  her  circle  did  or  said  the  wrong  thing.     Her  husbanrff 
on  his  side,  had  troops  of  inale  friends  who  beheld.  Orme ViHfo 
with  unvarying  admiration  and  respect.'    She  -  ffelt  thait  they 
ranked  her  as  a  great  British  institution  with  Church  and'  Sta^« 
And  yet,  in  'spitie  of  all  the  advanti^iss  of  her  piosition,  Mrs.'Onne, 
when  she  had  lived  for  nearly  forty  years,  sometimes  wondefcd 
if  she  had'  lived  at  all.     Her  huslwuid  had  never  given  her  "a 
moment's  uneasiness.     As   she  had    never  in  all  those  ysa** 
admitted  to  herself  that  her  husband  was  stupid,  so^at  Ihfc 
timd  of  her  life  she  would  have  been  deeply  shocked*  by  A^ 
suggestion    that    she   sometimes:  regrettied    that   she  iadv art 
been  a  little,  a  very  little,  fast.     She  had.  always  tumed^<5oI<fif 
from  those  of  her  acquaintance  about  whom  other  Women  whis- 
pered eagerly  over  teacups ;  but  it-  is  certain  that  at  this  time 
these   women  of   many  experiences  were  more  often    in   h^f 
thoughts.     She:  was  a  little  tired  of  her  houseful  of  gay  ham* 
less  young  people;  and  a  little  more  conscious  than  usnatlthrii 
her  husband  found  them  not  a  day  too  young.     It  seismed^'hantt/. 
satisfactory  that  a  man  should  have  no  pursuits  more  seribils  tb9Q 
lawri-tennisand  hunting,  and  hiswifenomoreimportant  dittf!^ha^ 
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\x}  see  bid  new  horse  or  admire  his  volleying.  And  so,  when  she 
tamed  her  eyes  from  the  inevitable  white  marks  on  the  green, 
she  found  that  they  rested  with  a  faint  interest  on  her  boy's 
tator*  She  wondered  if  this  sort  of  serious  and  indnstrious 
young  men  made  anything  better  of  life.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  became  aware  that  her  interest  was  returned  a  hundredfold. 
The  slight  and  learned  youth  narrowed  his  eyes  that  he  might 
see  her  better,  and  dropped  them  quickly  when  she  looked  at 
him.  His  thin  cheek  blushed  when  she  spoke  to  him,  and  he 
stammered  in  his  answers.  She  smiled  at  her  interest  in  this 
new  variety  of  his  sex,  but  the  interest  was  stroug  enough  to 
laise  her  now  and  then  fr(»n  that  consciousness  of  the  monotony 
of  life  which  was  now  too  often  with  her.  She  liked  to  keep 
him  near  her  in  the  cool  moming*ioom  or  on  the  wide  lawn. 
She  asked  him  about  books  and  learned  men;  and  she  pleased 
herself  with  the  suspicion  of  his  fluttering  feelings,  of  his  un- 
fathomed  devotion. 

When  it  was  time  for  Stanley  Betel  to  leave  his  Capua,  and  the 
cart  was  at  the  door,  his  hostess  stood  on  the  broad  stone  step  with 
averyi^eal  feeling  of  regret.  The  young  tutor  blinked  in  her  calm 
splendid  presence,  he  pressed  lier  fingers  harder  than  he  knew 
with  his  nervous  hand.  ^  Well,'  he  said,  stammering,  ^  I  don't 
know  how  to  say — I  never  can  thank — I  shall  never,  in  fact,  forget, 
I— I  have  been  so  happy.'  He  tripped  on  the  step  of  the  dog- 
cart, and  with  a  Scraped  shin  and  a  bruised  heart  was  driven 
rapidly  away  from  the  fair  beguiling  regions  of  romance. 

II. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  nothing  happened  to  Mr.  Stanley 
BeteL  He  took  orders  as  his  parents  had  always  intended ;  and 
for  the  rest  he  delivered  lectures  a  great  many  times  to  succeed- 
ing gangs  of  half  heedful,  half  contemptuous  undergraduates. 
When  he  was  not  lecturing,  he  was  preparing  new  lectures  or  put- 
ting new  stuff  into  the  old.  He  never  doubted  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  fill  his  hour's  discourse  as  full  as  it  would  hold ;  he  never 
doubted  that  he  owed  a  great  debt  to  the  college  which  had 
chosen  him  as  its  fellow  and  rewarded  him  for  his  loyalty  by 
keeping  his  long  sensitive  nose  constantly  on  the  grindstone. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  Betel  had  no  time  for  love,  and  very  little 
for  study.  In  his  youth  he  had  sometimes,  in  his  boldest 
moments,  dared  to  dream  that  he  might  contribute  his  mite  to  the 
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prodigious  discoveries  of  scholars.  Perhaps  in  a  vision  he  had  seen 
the  name  *  Betelius  *  in  smallest  print  at  the  foot  of  a  fair  page  of 
Greek,  his  name  thus  made  immortal  by  the  notice  of  a  German 
commentator.  But  slowly  this  timid  hope  faded,  as  year  after  year 
he  taught  the  same  lesson  in  almost  the  same  words  to  successive 
squads  of  candidates  for  honours  in  the  schools.  Nevertheless  in 
the  rare  intervals  of  leisure  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
study  of  ancient  text  and  crabbed  commentary.  He  felt  that  this 
was  the  least  which  he  could  do  in  return  for  the  many  advantages 
of  his  life.  He  saw  that  it  was  right  to  labour  with  might  and 
main,  if  by  any  means  he  could  bring  some  credit  to  the  college 
which  had  endowed  him  with  a  high  and  enviable  position.  So 
when  he  was  not  lecturing  nor  preparing  lectures,  he  was  compar- 
ing passages  of  ancient  authors,  commentaries  on  the  passage?, 
and  commentaries  on  the  commentaries.  He  led  a  very  studious 
life  for  thirty  years ;  and  nothing  happened  to  bim  in  that  time. 

Of  course  Stanley  Betel  grew  older.  Each  year  he  became  thin- 
ner and  more  jerky.  His  short-sighted  eyes  acquired  from  much 
narrowing  and  peering  at  inattentive  youth  a  great  store  of  fine 
lines  and  creases  at  the  corners.  The  slight  hesitation  in  his 
speech,  the  modest  and  not  ungraceful  pauses  of  the  young  student, 
were  filled  by  the  veteran  tutor,  that  he  might  avoid  strange 
silences  in  his  lectures,  with  a  little  repeated  monosyllable  which 
added  nothing  to  the  sense  of  his  words.  Such  other  little  habits 
as  that  of  darting  his  inquisitive  nose  and  skinny  finger  at  the 
person  from  whom  he  was  asking  information,  became  more  and 
more  emphatic.  His  walk  became  more  hurried  and  less  direct. 
He  seemed  to  drift  sideways,  or  to  be  blown  along  with  his  wide 
clerical  skirts  floating  or  flapping  behind  him.  He  was  an  old 
don. 

The  Reverend  Stanley  Betel  was  an  old  don,  when  slanting  his 
nose  along  the  paper  which  showed  the  names  of  candidates  for  the 
college  scholarships,  he  espied  the  word  *  Orme.'  He  was  in  a 
flutter ;  he  felt  a  keen  unusual  interest.  It  was  Mr.  Betel's  duty 
that  morning  to  distribute  to  those  ambitious  boys  the  first  paper  of 
their  examination.  In  careful  fulfilment  of  this  task  he  was  dispens- 
ing to  each  youth  a  printed  page,  when  he  caught  sight  of  a  face 
which  made  him  gasp  and  blink.  He  knew  that  he  was  looking 
at  Orme :  and  his  mind  ran  back  over  all  those  years  and  assured 
itself  in  a  moment  that  this  was  Mrs.  Orme's  grandson.  He  gave 
the  boy  half  a  dozen  papers,  for  his  fingers  were  trembling.  There 
was  an  odd  thrill  under  his  narrow  clerical  waistcoat.    The  boy 
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looked  up  smiling  as  he  returned  the  superfluous  papers ;  and  JSIr. 
Betely  drifting  along  by  the  chair-backs,  could  not  entirely  dis- 
entangle this  young  delicate  face  from  that  of  the  handsome 
matron  who  had  been  kind  to  himjat  Kirby  thirty  summers  ago. 
The  boy's  face  was  the  handsomer  and  the  more  delicate.  Indeed 
it  is  a  beautiful  face,  delicate  and  resolute,  and  classic  in  its  fine 
regularity.  Mr.  Betel  said  to  himself,  as  the  hours  of  examination 
went  by,  that  it  was  the  face  of  a  fine  scholar ;  but  remembering 
his  former  pupil,  whom  with  amazement  he  concluded  to  be  the 
candidate's  father,  he  did  not  dare  to  hope.  But  he  soon  found 
that  here  was  a  scholar  indeed,  one  bom  with  exquisite  discrimin- 
ation. *Even  his — well — mistakes,'  said  Mr.  Betel  on  the  last 
day  of  the  examination  to  a  fellow  don,  *  are — well — beautiful.' 
He  blushed  at  the  extravagance  of  his  own  praise,  but  he  felt 
better  for  having  dared  to  say  it.  He  m^e  himself  so  bold  that  he 
dared  to  stop  young  Orme  in  the  quadrangle,  and  to  ask  him  with  a 
little  shower  of  *  wells '  about  Kirby,  and  about  his — in  fact — father. 
About  his  grandmother  he  did  not  dare  to  ask ;  but  still  he  was 
elated  by  his  own  prowess.  It  is  perhaps  lucky  that  the  college 
allowed  the  Rev.  Stanley  Betel  very  little  voice  in  the  selection  of 
its  scholars.  He  would  have  tortured  himself  with  efforts  to  be 
strictly  impartial.  When  it  was  announced  that  his  particular  can- 
didate had  got  one  of  the  scholarships,  he  was  radiant  as  with  a 
personal  victory.  Alone,  at  night,  he  said  to  himself  with  a  faint 
blush  on  his  hollow  cheek  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  it  was  almost  a 
— ^well- — son  of  his  own. 

The  friendship  between  the  old  don  and  the  young  scholar 
grew  apace.  In  the  former  it  soon  became  the  strongest  feeling 
of  which  he  was  capable.  Never  had  the  reverend  gentleman  been 
torn  by  passion.  His  blush  had  been  faint  as  he  read  of  enchant- 
ing women  in  his  well-worn  classical  dictionary.  He  had  never 
thought  of  marriage  for  himself.  Indeed  he  cherished  a  mild 
preference  for  clerical  celibacy,  a  preference  so  mild  that  it  did 
not  prevent  him  from  smiling,  though  a  little  protesting,  at  the 
fine  old  common-room  jests  which  flowed  again  when  one  of  his 
mates  slipped  downward  to  matrimony  and  a  country  rectory.  For 
himself  he  had  had  no  thought  of  love,  nor  time  for  loving.  And 
so  there  grew  up  in  his  heart,  now  grown  old,  like  a  faint  flower 
delayed  by  untimely  frosts,  a  pale  love,  which  might  have  grown 
strong  in  earlier  days  about  a  wife  and  children.  He  wondered 
what  he  had  done  that  his  laborious  days  should  be  made  beautiful 
with  youth  and  charm ;  that  fortune  should  have  brought  to  his 
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fttaircase  the  grandson  of  the  one  woman  who  had  moved  bis 
boyish  dreams.  At  first  he  invited  his  young  friend  with  the 
diffidence  of  a  bashful  lover ;  but,  since  the  guest  was  not  at  all 
shy  and  soon  acquired  the  habit  of  dropping  in  at  all  hours,  the 
diffidence  of  the  host  wore  off  and  only  the  joy  remained.  It 
was  a  very  tender  affection  which  had  taken  root  in  the  old  don's 
breast.  He  seemed  half  bashful  suitor,  half  proud  fond  parent. 
Why  seek  to  analyse  further  this  delicate  pale  feeling  which  had 
blossomed  late  in  a  somewhat  dry  life  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  tutor  regarded  his  pupil  with  extraordinary  tenderness. 

Basil  Orme  accepted  the  affection  of  this  don,  who  had  known 
*  his  people,'  with  much  pleasure.  He  was  very  fond  of  being 
liked,  and  accustomed  to  it.  Physically,  mentally,  morally,  he  had 
always  been  liked  and  admired.  He  had  a  delicate  wit  (though 
he  had  small  perception  of  humour),  delicate  manners,  and  a 
delicate  and  most  delightful  scholarship.  He  had  won  many  prizes 
and  won  them  easily.  He  expected  nice  things  to  come  easily ; 
and  the  affection  of  this  neat  fluttering  elderly  gentleman  promised 
nice  things.  He  was  fastidious,  and,  when  he  was  tired  of  the 
shouts  and  clumsy  fun  of  other  undergraduates,  he  liked  the  quiet 
and  order  of  Mr.  Betel's  quasi-Gothic  apartments.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  had  pushed  about  the  stiff  furniture,  and  given  to 
the  severe  study  a  more  friendly  air.  He  had  exquisite  taste.  He 
was  ambitious  too,  and  he  soon  found  that  over  a  cup  of  tea,  which 
was  his  elderly  friend's  chief  luxury,  he  could  learn  a  great  deal 
in  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  manner.  He  picked  Mr.  Betel's 
brains,  and  Mr.  Betel  liked  it.  He  found  that  his  bright  presence 
and  ready  smile  paid  a  high  price  for  all ;  and  he  liked  to  smile 
and  to  know  that  his  presence  was  bright.  And  so  the  friendship 
grew  with  each  year  of  the  boy's  undergraduate  life ;  audit  seemed 
that  a  very  beautiful  thing  had  come  to  the  Rev.  Stanley  Betel 
in  his  declining  years.  About  him  there  was  a  fair  reflection  from 
a  half-remembered  past,  which  his  timid  imagination  had  veiled 
with  a  soft  mist  of  sentiment.  Often,  as  he  sat  in  his  stiff- 
backed  chair,  there  breathed  around  him  the  summer  air  of  Kirby 
Place.  There  were  soft,  pathetic  echoes,  a  tender  evening  re- 
flection of  the  romance  of  long  ago. 

III. 

It  seemed  as  if  capricious  fortune  would  shower  gifts  upon  Mr. 
Betel's  head,  which  was  too  narrow  and  too  highly  pointed  for  the 
bearing  of  many  gifts.     He  was  so  grateful   for   the  charm  of 
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jronili  and  friendship  wfaieh  had  come  to  grace  his  sliding  years, 
that  ape  zmght  haye  thought  that  his  stock  of  gratitude  was  ex- 
hausted.    But  if  his  head  was  high  and  narrow,  his  thankfulness 
IGB8  wide  and  deep ;  and,  when  one  day  it  seemed  as  if  glory  was 
to  be  his  as  well  as  love,  he  almost  fell  on  his  knees  beside  his 
patent  knee-hole  writing-table.    It  was  the  force  of  a  word  which 
struck  him,  and  it  was  a  very  little  word ;  but  it  almost  brought 
him  to  his  knees*    It  was  a  very  little  word ;  and  moreover  the 
different  force,  which  had  suddenly  struck  the  old  scholar  as 
possible,  was  so  very  little  different  fk'om  the  force  which  the  word 
oaoally  conveyed,  that  to  the  ordinary  right-minded  mutton-fed 
Bnglighmarn  there  would  have  seemed  no  difference  at  all.     To  the 
Rev.  Stanley  Betel  it  was  different  as  light  from  darkness.    There 
was  a  sadden  and  a  blinding  illumination.     If  this  little  word 
coald  have  this  slightly  different  influence,  the  dark  sentence,  at 
which  his  old  eyes  were  peering  for  the  thousandth  time,  was  clear  as 
day.  He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  grasping  its  arms  tightly  with  his  long 
thin  fingers.    He  shut  his  eyes,  while  his  breath  came  with  a 
little  sob.     Then  be&xre  his  closed  eyes  sentence  after  sentence, 
eadi  a  puzzle  to.  the  learned,  arose  in  order ;  and  each  seemed 
dear  by  this  new  light  to  the  learned  Betel.    Gould  the  provoking 
little  word  have. this  precise  force  ?  .  It  seemed  certain ;  it  seemed 
impossible.  .  The  little  admirable  tall  biain  was  in  a  blaze.    It 
seemed  inapossible.     Either  this  theory  about  the  word  was  false, 
or  it  was  old.    It  could  not  be  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  some 
one  o£  those  literary  Moltkes  who  sit  down  patiently  and  besiege 
for  aiife-iime  the  careless  sentence  of  an  ancient  writer.    And  so 
Mr.  Betel!s  leisure  was  given  to  perusing  Teutonic  Latin.    He 
bieakfiisted  with  a  German ;  he  lunched  with  a  German ;  he  lay 
down  and  rose  up  with  their  laborious  investigations ;  he  brushed 
the  long  wisp  of  hair,  which  he  placed  across  his  skull,  above  their 
Gcabbed  pages.    Whenever  he  was  not  lecturing,  he  was  prying 
into  the  notes  of  the  learned.    It  was  tremendous.     Not  a  sign 
^iie  see  that  his  theory  had  occurred  to  any  one  of  them.    And 
yet  it  wa&not  to  be  dismissed  as  absiurd.    The  more  he  compared 
passages,  the  more  certain  he  felt  that  he  had  hit  on  a  great  dis- 
covery.   Not  all  his  modesty  could  make  him  doubt  for  ever. 
Zhere  were  irrepressible  moments  of  confidence,  moments  in 
which  he  saw  his  name  inscribed  in  at  least  one  sentence  in  the 
uaesding  history  of  scholarship-    He  feared  lest  he  should  be 
dazzled  by  the  too  splendid  prospect.     He  prayed  against  pride. 
At.last  after  a  thousand  .fluttering  hopes  and  fears  he  made  up  his 
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mind  to  confide  in  the  being  whom  he  loved  best.  He  could  no 
longer  bear  the  weight  of  his  secret  without  the  sympathy  of  a 
friend. 

Basil  Orme  received  the  old  don's  confidence  with  his  most 
charming  manner.     He  was  delighted  with  the  theory ;  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  at  least  a  most  ingenious  suggestion.    He  did  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion  about  its  novelty.     *  How  should  I 
know/  he  said  with  his  frank  engaging  smile, '  if  some  old  Grerman 
has  not  thought  of  it  at  some  time  or  other  ? — But  I  feel  sure 
that  not  one  of  them  has,'  he  added  in  a  moment,  as  the  old  £Bu;e 
fell;  and  he  passed  his  arm  round  Mr.  Betel's  shoulders  (if  shoulders 
they  may  be  called),  and  patted  him,  where  the  deltoid  muscle 
appears  in  some  other  persons.     *  I  cannot — well — ^be — in  fact — 
^  sure — well,'  said  Mr.  Betel ;  *  but  I  cannot  find  a  single — ^well — 
trace.'     He  opened  and  shut  his  mouth  like  a  nervous  fish,  and  his 
young  comrade  patted  him  again.    And  then,  as  he  felt  Basil's 
hand  upon  him,  the  conscience  of  the  old  don  awoke  with  a  ter- 
rible start.     He  remembered  that,  absorbed  by  the  force  of  his 
little  word,  he  had  almost  forgotten  that  this  was  his  friend's  last 
term  of  undergraduate  life.     How  abominable  it  seemed  to  be  so 
concentrated   in  one's  own  eflforts  that  one   should  forget  the 
coming  struggle  of  one's  friend  !   Young  Orme  was  in  for  *  Greats,' 
and  Mr.  Betel  had  been  most  deeply  interested  in  his  success. 
Now  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  had  thought  of  it  so  little  in 
the  last  few  weeks.   His  conscience  was  positively  hanmiering  him 
as  he  began  to  pour  forth  broken  questions  about  his  young  friend's 
progress.     His  young  friend  however  was  cool  and  confident ;  and 
he  assured  Mr.  Betel  for  the  twentieth  time  that,  whether  he  con- 
tinued to  enliven  the  old  grey  stones  of  Oxford,  or  to  transfer  his 
illuminating  powers  to  the  bar  and  to   the  Senate,  he  should 
always  take  care  to  see  a  great  deal  of  him.     The  old  tutor  felt 
with  shame  that  his  pupil  was  more  generous  to  him  than  he 
deserved.     He  begged  him  to  come  to  him  at  any  time,  however 
unseasonable,  if  there  were  any  question  of  any  kind  to  which  he 
needed  an  answer.     Then  with  his  conscience  quieted  in  some 
degree,  he  went  back  to  his  engrossing  theory. 

For  the  few  weeks  of  the  term  which  yet  remained  to  him, 
he  worked  at  all  hours.  With  nervous  tremors  and  hesitations 
he  began  the  all-important  task  of  preparing  the  first  rough 
draft  of  the  pamphlet  which  he  only  half  dared  to  foresee  in 
the  dim  future.  Very  careful,  very  symmetrical,  and  very 
polished  was  that  pamphlet  of  his  dreams.    Meanwhile  he  worked 
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80  bard  at  the  first  of  the  many  rough  drafts  which  were  to  be, 
that  it  was  likely  that  no  later  version  conld  surpass  it  in  accuracy 
and  neatness  of  form.  Into  it  he  packed  with  nicest  care  the 
result  of  all  his  investigations  and  comparisons  of  texts  and  of 
commentaries.  Every  moment  which  he  could  spare  from  his 
bithfnl  labours  as  tutor  and  lecturer,  he  gave  to  this  fine  piece  of 
mosaic  work,  which  he  regarded  as  the  roughest  of  a  series  of 
Tongh  drafts. 

On  one  of  the  last  afternoons  of  term,  when  Mr.  Betel  was 
bending  over  his  anxious  work,  he  was  startled  by  a  loud  rapping 
at  his  outer  door.  He  started  up  with  his  conscience  in  a  terrible 
state ;  he  had  forgotten  for  at  least  half  an  hour  that  it  was  the 
day  on  which  Basil  Orme  was  to  be  examined  vivQ»  voce.  The  last 
of  the  paper  work  had  been  finished  some  days  ago ;  and  in  the 
mozning  which  had  just  passed,  certain  candidates  with  names  late 
in  the  alphabet  had  confronted  the  examiners  in  person.  Among 
them  was  Basil  Orme.  And  so  the  banging  at  his  '  oak '  made 
the  old  don  jump  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  for  he  knew  that  his  friend 
had  come  to  tell  him  how  he  had  iared  in  the  ordeal. 

*  I  ought  to  tell  you,'  he  began  hurriedly  as  he  opened  the  door, 
'  that  I  had — ^well — forgotten  for  a  moment — in  fact,  forgotten * 

*  Never  mind,  never  mind,'  cried  the  lad ;  he  was  flushed  and 
spoke  quickly ;  he  walked  about  the  room.  *  Our  theory  has  had 
an  immense  success,'  he  said  quickly.  <  I  have  been  complimented 
by  the  examiners.  I  don't  think  I  told  you  that  in  one  of  the 
papers  we  had  to  translate  the  bit  which  is  the  very  strongest  in 
support  of  our  theory ;  of  course  I  did  it  in  our  way,  and  I  put  a 
short  note  at  the  end.  I  never  dreamt  it  would  make  such  an  ex- 
citement.    It  has  had  a  tremendous  success.' 

*They  complimented  you  ? '  said  the  old  don,  faintly. 

*  Oh  yes  ;  I'm  all  right.  They  as  good  as  told  me  that  nobody 
had  done  better.  I  can't  stop ;  I  am  going  to  town  to  tell  my 
people,  but  I  couldn't  go  without  saying  good-bye  to  you.  I 
haven't  a  minute.  Good-bye.'  He  wrung  his  friend's  hand ;  he 
half  embraced  him ;  he  said  some  more  tender  things  very  quickly ; 
he  was  in  a  very  great  hurry. 

The  old  don  went  back  to  his  chair,  and  there  he  sat  staring 
at  the  rough  draft.  He  sat  quite  still  till  the  next  person  came 
to  his  door ;  and  when  he  heard  him,  he  began  with  nervous  haste 
to  tear  up  his  MS.  He  thrust  the  bits  into  the  waste-paper 
hasket,  as  his  '  scout '  came  in  with  a  note.  The  note  was  from 
one  of  the  examiners,  who  coujd  not  rest  till  he  had  congratu- 
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lated  the  Rev.  Stanley  Betel  on  his  brilliant  pupil.  Of  course  he 
could  write  nothing  yet  about  the  result  of  the  examination ;  but 
he  was  looking  forward  to  telling  Mr.  Betel  of  a  most  beautifol 
piece  of  translation  done  by  one  of  the  candidates  in  whom  he 
was  interested.  Right  or  wrong,  the  new  force  given  to  a  word 
in  this  passage,  which  had  been  a  puzzle  to  scholars,  was  original 
and  of  surpassing  interest  to  scholars  all  over  the  world.  Appear- 
ing as  a  suggestion  from  a  mere  boy,  it  was  amazing,  phenomenal. 
*I  won't  dine,'  said  Mr.  Betel  to  the  scout,  who  was  still 
moving  about  the  room. 

*  Shall  I  bring  some  tea,  sir  ? '  asked  the  scout. 

*  Yes,  yes,  if  you  please — in  fact,  yes — tea.' 

The  old  don  drank  his  cup  of  tea  by  the  light  of  his  shaded 
reading-lamp.   He  treated  himself  to  half  a  cup  more ;  he  thought 
it  might  steady  him,  for  the  cup  and  saucer  rattled  in  his  small 
thin  hands.     He  opened  one  of  his  favourite  books,  but  it  looked 
strange  to  his  dim  eyes ;  he  could  not  read ;  books  seemed  stale 
and  unprofitable,  and  this  new  feeling  frightened  him.    He  sat 
with  the  volume  open  on  his  knees  and  began  to  tell  himself  that 
he  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for.     What  good  things  beyond 
his  poor  deserts  had  come  to  him  in  life  ?    He  could  well  aflford 
to  forego  something.    And  so  he  began  to  think  less  timidly  of  the 
brilliant  boy  whose  boyish  days  were  over ;  and  he  thought  how 
much  he,  a  dull  elderly  man,  owed  to  that  bright  aflFectionate 
being.    At  last,  with  his  old  head  bowed  on  the  hard  comer  of  his 
patent  writing-table,  he  prayed  silently  that  all  the  good  things 
of  life  might  come  to  Basil  Orme. 

JuLUN  Stdrgis. 
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A  Garden-Party  at  Rotherhithe. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Charles  Lowder.' 

WE  took  Tower  Hill  on  our  way,  and  arrived  at  the  Tower 
Station  where  we  were  met  by  Sister  A ,  long  before 

the  hour  for  the  garden-party,  as  we  were  anxious  first  to  see  the 
work  which  has  received  large  and  generous  support  from  many 
readers  of  Longman's  Magazine,  who  had  been  interested  by  an 
account  of  our  visit  two  years  ago  to  the  dock  labourers  ;  and  still 
more  of  the  food  provided  for  those  out  of  work,  on  the  hiring- 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  work  has  been  doubled ;  the 
*  Don,'  sis  the  food-truck  daily  sent  to  the  unhired  labourers  is 
called,  has  now  a  mate,  the  *  Donna,'  provided  and  maintained  by 
contributions  sent  through  the  Editor  of  Longman's.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  really  great  work  for  the  relief  of  thousands, 
growing  out  of  the  kind  thought  of  one  man,  the  captain  of  a 
sailing  vessel,  who  made  a  collection  amongst  his  crew  for  the 
purchase  of  the  *  Don.' 

Ladies  first,  however.  We  walked  from  the  station  to  the 
nearest  entrance  to  the  private  grounds  of  the  Tower,  and  just 
outside  the  gate  we  found  the  pretty  *  Donna,'  in  her  coat  of 
bright  blue,  on  which  her  name  was  conspicuously  painted.  She 
had  carried  her  daily  store  of  good  things  to  her  usual  post,  but 
was  now  empty,  as  they  had  been  transferred  to  the  little  booth 
which  has  been  put  up  for  the  serving  Sister,  and  where  she  was 
dispensing  them  to  the  miserably  poor  and  ragged  purchasers. 
Inside  the  booth  is  a  cupboard  containing  the  store  of  bowls,  cans, 
and  spoons,  which  are  lent  to  the  men,  and  which  are  invariably 
honestly  brought  back. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine, 
that  while  the  warm  cooked  food  brought  to  the  docks  can  be 
there  sold  to  the  labourers  without  loss,  this  is  impossible  in  the 
case  of  the  dinners  supplied  by  the  *  Don '  and  *  Donna '  to  those 
out  of  workj  for  whom  halfpenny  and  farthing  portions  are  made 
up.     So  that  without  the  subscriptions  sent  by  the  readers  of 
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Longman's  the  *  Donna '  could  not  have  fulfilled  her  daily  mission 
through  the  whole  of  last  winter  and  spring. 

There  was  much  deliberation  last  November  as  to  the  best 
ground  for  pitching  the  new  food-tent,  so  as  to  render  it  of  the 
greatest  possible  service  to  the  hungry  crowds  outside*  In  this 
difficulty  the  police  officials  came  to  the  Sisters'  assistance,  and 
pronounced,  without  hesitation,  that  the  proper  spot  for  the 
<  Donna '  was  at  this  side  the  Tower,  at  the  mouth  of  the  sub-way 
across  the  Thames,  and  close  to  the  wharf  where  the  small 
foreign  trading  craft  are  unladed.  Hither  come  the  orange  and 
lemon  boats,  and  ships  laden  with  Dutch  cheeses,  condensed  milk, 
and  other  foreign  produce. 

There  are  always  a  terrible  number  of  hungry,  out-of-work  men 
hurrying  about  in  hopes  of  a  job  at  landing  the  cargo,  but>  like  all 
other  dock  work,  its  worst  feature  is  its  extreme  uncertainty. 
Little  care  the  men,  with  their  own  empty  stomachs  and  vision  of 
starving  babes  at  home,  that  the  labour  is  hard,  wet,  dirty,  and 
ill-paid :  too  often  the  sickness  of  disappointment  alone  i^  theirs, 
and  after  a  very  weary  look-out  of  nine  or  ten  hours,  they  slouch 
oflf  with  aching  limbs  and  strained  eyes.  God  help  them !  One 
poor  creature,  hearing  a  report  that  a  large  number  of  *  hands ' 
were  about  to  be  taken  on,  insisted  on  leaving  his  bed  at  a 
hospital,  though  suffering  severely  from  a  carbuncle,  answering 
the  doctor's  remonstrances  with  the  words,  ^  Oh,  sir,  this  is  a  hiring 
day,  I  can't  lose  my  chance  of  a  job  1 ' 

*  You're  safe  to  have  lots  of  customers  at  this  'ere  "  Donna  " 
truck,*  observed  a  very  poor  old  man,  whose  chance  of  *  a  job 
seemed  very  small.  *  You  can't  fail  to,  for  everything's  so  very 
good  and  cheap.  Why,  my  poor  old  wife's  been  ill  a-bed  for 
months,  and  I  bought  a  penn'orth  of  pudding,  and  I  had  half  and 
she  had  half.  And,  oh  my!  don't  she  just  talk  o'  that  bit  of 
pudding !  Poor  soul !  she's  only  skin  and  bone,  and  ain't  had 
nought  but  a  bit  o'  bread  for  ever  so  long.  I  am  over  sixty,  ye 
see,  and  the  foreman  don't  care  to  take  on  an  old  man  like  me.' 

Indeed,  the  *  Donna '  had  scarcely  taken  up  her  position  last 
November  before  a  cluster  of  delighted  men  gathered  round  her, 
who  would  hardly  have  been  known  for  the  same  dejected-looking 
beings  that  had  been  standing  a  few  minutes  before  gazing  dis- 
consolately at  the  Thames  mud-grubbers. 

*So  the  cheap  food's  come  to  our  part,'  they  said.  *The 
soup  's  warmed  my  inside  a'  ready,'  observed  a  very  thin  hungry- 
looking  man.     *  I  wish  I'd  had  it  the  first  thing  this  morning 
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instead  of  nothink/  Another  stood  eyeing  the  smoking  cans 
wistfolly,  and  said :  *  Just  wait  till  I've  earned  a  penny  or  two,  and 
then  FU  be  sure  to  patronise  the  new  truck.'  Even  while  the 
customers  were  swallowing  the  hot  food,  they  kept  an  eye  fixed 
on  the  wharves  and  warehouses,  and  were  always  ready  for  action 
at  the  smallest  signal  of  being  wanted*  So  that  certainly  the 
kind  maintainers  of  the  ^ Donna'  need  not  feel  that  they  are 
helping  those  unwilling  to  help  themselves.  '  It  would  be  a  good 
job  if  you  could  pay  us  a  visit  of  a  evening,  when  we're  tired  out 
with  waiting  for  boats  to  come  in  as  never  comes,'  was  one  suggest 
tion  made  by  the  customers ;  adding,  <  Ah !  you've  come  to  the 
right  place,  and  not  before  you  was  wanted.' 

Indeed,  as  the  news  of  the  advent  of  the  ^ Donna'  got  wind, 
so  did  the  hungry  crowd  increase,  till  the  takings  were  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  shillings  a  day.  One  day  a  number  of  poor 
Dutch  and  German  emigrants  landed  at  Tower  Hill,  just  at  the 
dinner  hour ;  they  were  met  by  our  men  with  the  very  natural 
inquiry  why  they  had  come  to  England.  *  If  you've  come  for 
work,'  they  said,  *  you'd  much  better  have  stopped  where  you  come 
from ;  just  look  at  the  men  waiting  at  yonder  gate.  There's  more 
cats  there  thanll  catch  mice,  we  reckon.' 

However,  the  dockmen  generously  put  up  the  unwelcome 
visitors  to  buying  food  at  the  ^  Donna.'  They  must  have  been 
very  poor,  for  one  man  was  noticed  who,  after  paying  for  a  half- 
penny basin  of  soup,  carried  it  to  a  quiet  comer,  called  his  wife 
and  fiimily  round  him,  and  fed  them  with  spoonfuls  in  turn.  The 
&niily  talked  loud  and  fast  about  the  soup,  smacking  their  lips 
over  it  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  English  customers  laughing 
heartily  at  the  scene. 

'  We. can  live  unconmion  well  now  down  here,  thanks  to  this,' 
said  one  man,  strikiug  the  truck,  <  and  a  many  of  us  ought  to 
thank  God  for  that.' 

Our  poor  unemployed!  There  is  much  hidden  goodness  in 
them  under  a  rough  exterior.  Seldom  are  the  ears  of  those  who 
wait  upon  them  pained  by  an  impious  expression.  They  bear 
their  sorrows  aud  sufferings  with  marvellous  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  seem  to  consider  it  only  *  in  the  course  of  nature '  that  they 
should  be  cold,  naked,  and  hungry,  while  other  men  wear  fine 
linen  and  fieure  sumptuously. 

The  following  conversation  was  overheard  between  two  old 
men  standing  by  the  '  Don ' : — 

•Well,  mate,  I'm  going  to  try  my  luck  at  No.  10  gate.    I  did 
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get  an  hour  at  this  side  just  now,  and — ^worse  luck  to  me — ^I  lost 
the  l8*  6c2. 1  earned  at  '^  tossing." ' 

The  speaker  followed  up  this  remark  with  a  form  of  impreca- 
tion common  among  this  class  of  men — *  God  blind  me ! ' 

*  Shut  up,  mate,'  said  the  other,  *  you  didn't  ought  to  call  on 
God  like  that,  and  particularly  as  you've  only  got  one  eye  now.' 

*  Aye  what,  Martin  !  I  didn't  know  before  you  was  a  religious 
man.' 

*  Well,  you're  right  there,  but  I  believe  there's  a  God  some- 
where, and  I've  heard  say  as  He  answers  prayer,  and  what  if  He 
did  as  you  asked  I^im  just  now  ? ' 

*  Well,  to  be  sure  !  it  would  be  ockard  if,  as  you  say,  He  does 
what  folks  axes  Him.  Well,  anyhow,  111  never  ax  Him  to  blind 
me  again,  and  I'll  tell  you  more,  Martin,  I'll  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
and  never  play  pitch-and-toss  no  more.' 

One  morning  a  wretched  pale-faced  lad  stood  watchiog  the 
steaming  food  on  the  truck  for  some  time,  then  he  seemed  to 
gather  up  his  courage  and  addressed  the  Sister.  *  Please  could 
you  give  me  a  bit  of  anything  to  eat^  I  haven't  tasted  for  two  days, 
and  I'm  nigh  on  starving.  I'm  not  of  these  parts.  I  come  up 
three  days  since  from  Brighton  looking  for  work,  but  I  haven't  yet 
been  "  called  on."  I'm  just  broken-hearted.  If  I'd  seen  those 
men  at  that  there  gate  before  I  started  I'd  never  have  come. 
There's  no  chance  for  such  as  me  in  that  crowd.' 

It  was  a  case  in  which  the  Sister  felt  she  could  not  refuse  the 
entreaty  of  a  lady  to  be  allowed  to  pay  for  a  dinner  for  him. 
Alas !  it  has  become  a  painful  duty  to  discourage  the  apparently 
harmless  exercise  of  hospitality  among  visitors  who  come  to  see 
*  how  the  **  Donna  "  gets  on,'  and  who,  struck  to  the  heart  by  the 
sight  of  the  crowd  of  ragged  needy  creatures  round  the  stall,  wish 
to  put  their  hands  into  their  pockets  at  once  and  secure  a  good 
dinner  to  everyone.  But  the  consequence  of  this  kindness  has 
been  that  the  same  men,  and  those  not  the  most  to  be  pitied,  have 
waited  round  the  truck  hour  by  hour  to  waylay  visitors  and  wring 
money  from  them  by  piteous  tales  of  hunger  and  want,  while  the 
really  needy  often  fall  into  the  background  and  miss  the  aid. 

*  Do  you  know  anything  of  this  poor  fellow  ?  Is  he  indeed 
starving  ? '  asked  one  gentleman  of  the  Sister  in  charge  of  the 
truck. 

*He  has  just  bought  and  eaten  his  dinner  of  soup  and 
pudding,'  was  her  reply,  followed  by  a  storm  of  abuse  from  the 
men,  who  *  didn't  see  what  right  she  had  to  stop  his  getting  a 
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trifle  out  of  the  gentleman.'  The  Sisters  have  learned  to  be  wise 
as  serpents,  and  have  made  the  role  for  ^Don'  and  *  Donna' 
that  all  men  in  fall  work  shall  pay  full  price  for  food. 

« Why,  Sister,  I  got  this  here  basin  of  soup  for  a  ha'-^nny 
yesterday,  and  to-day  it's  a  penny ! ' 

*  You  are  in  full  work,  are  you  not  ? ' 

*  Well,  yes,  and  that's  true.' 
'  You  hear  our  rule,  then/ 

<  Well,  I  don't  complain.  It's  fair,  I  own ;  we  oughter  pay 
more  than  the  poor  chaps  as  can't  get  a  job.' 

Not  long  ago  the  queerest  customer  the  Sisters  had  ever  enter- 
tained appeared.  An  ostrich  was  conducted  up  to  the  ^  Don '  by 
its  master,  and  two  rolls  were  purchased  for  its  dinner.  Full  price, 
of  course  ;  Longman's  contributions  were  not  to  be  taxed  in  this 
case.  One  poor  man  bought  two  ha'porths  of  pudding.  '  Look 
ye.  Sister,'  cried  a  bystander,  ^  look  at  the  poor  chap  what  he's 
a-doing  with  it.'  And  sure  enough  he  was  anxiously  dividing  it 
between  his  wife  and  three  children.  *  That'll  be  the  only  hot 
thing  they'll  taste  to-day,'  was  the  comment  of  the  sympathetic 
comrade. 

It  is  not  on  Tower  Hill  only  that  the  good  Sisters  bring  whole- 
some food  within  reach  of  the  poor ;  during  the  past  winter  no 
less  than  10,535  half-penny  dinners  were  distributed  by  them  to 
chUdren  in  Shoreditch,  besides  which,  soup  and  pudding  were 
s(dd  in  large  quantities  twice  a  week,  and  thus  many  a  home  was 
provided  with  a  family  dinner  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
bare  of  food. 

We  have  lingered  almost  too  long  by  the  ^  Donna '  truck,  and 
must  move  on ;  the  Sisters  have  a  pass  through  the  Tower  grounds ; 
we  were  challenged  occasionally  by  policemen  and  beefeaters,  but 
a  nod  from  our  conductress  and  the  words  *  going  to  the  "  Don  " ' 
brought  a  smile  and  a  permission  to  pass,  as  they  touched  helmets 
and  caps  to  the  Sister.  At  the  other  gate  of  the  Tower  grounds 
we  found  our  old  friend  the  ^  Don '  hard  at  work  as  ever,  though 
looking  rather  battered  and  worn  in  comparison  with  his  smart 
young  helpmeet.  It  was  a  hot  May-day,  but  the  air  was  cool 
and  fresh  in  the  covered  way  running  round  St.  Katharine's  Docks, 
and  this  is  a  great  boon  to  the  Sisters  who  live  at  the  Workmen's 
Bestaurant  in  Dock  Street,  from  which  the  trucks  are  sent,  as 
they  are  fdlowed  to  bring  their  orphans  for  exercise  and  air  to  St. 
Katharine's.  To  the  restaurant  we  now  rex)aired  for  luncheon, 
and  found  as  usual  a  large  business  going  on  with  working  men 
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castomers*  It  is  fitted  with  attractive  brightness,  and  is  thronged 
all  through  the  day  by  sailors  of  all  nations,  and  labouring  men 
from  the  neighbourhood,  who  enjoy  the  good  food  and  comfort  of 
the  coflfee-room,  free  from  evils  which  would  beset  them  elsewhere ; 
while,  from  the  great  underground  kitchen,  vast  quantities  of  hot 
food  are  daily  carried  to  supply  the  five  food  trucks — three  on  the 
Docks,  the  *  Don,'  and  the  *  Donna.' 

There  is  a  long  street  running  parallel  to  Katcliff  Highway, 
and  of  not  less  evil  repute,  leading  straight  to  Shadwell  Station. 
Perhaps  what  struck  us  most  in  passing  through  it  was  the  squalor 
of  the  shops,  and  the  condition  of  the  eatables  exposed  for  sale. 
Everything  looked  stale,  fly-marked,  blown  upon  in  some  waj ; 
fiEuled  vegetables,  tmwholesome  looking  meat,  mouldy  cheese, 
ancient  butter — all  reminded  us  of  John  Girder's  fanoous  direction 
after  feasting  the  Master  of  Eavenswood :  *  Let  the  house  be  redd 
up,  the  broken  meat  "set  by,  and  if  there  is  onything  totally 
uneatable,  let  it  be  gien  to  the  puir  folk.' 

But  at  Shadwell  also  the  Sisters  have  come  to  the  rescue,  a 
small  mission-room  having  been  placed  at  their  disposal,  accom- 
modating about  sixty  children.  The  first  day  it  was  opened  it  was 
filled  at  once,  but  the  Sisters  were  scarcely  prepared,  when  the 
little  diners  had  taken  their  fill  and  departed,  to  find  another  sixty 
clamouring  to  be  let  in*  Nor  was  this  all.  Another,  and  yet  another 
reinforcement  appeared,  till  the  room  had  been  filled  and  cleared 
six  times  over.  Thus  for  many  weeks  about  three  hundred  hungry 
little  ones  were  feasted,  in  five  or  six  detachments.  Happily* 
arrangements  are  in  progress  for  increasing  the  accommodation,  and 
it  is  hoped  these  may  be  complete  before  the  cold  weather  sets 
in ;  for  dining  under  such  difficulties  is  a  somewhat  severe  tax 
both  upon  the  servers  and  the  children. 

We  took  the  Underground  Eailway  at  Shadwell,  and,  passing 
through  the  Thames  Tunnel,  found  ourselves  in  five  minutes  at 
Eotherhithe  Station.  As  we  walked  from  thence  to  the  Mission 
House  established  by  the  Sisters,  we  perceived  a  marked  diflFerence 
for  the  better  in  the  whole  appearance  of  the  streets  and  the 
people  in  this  region  as  compared  with  the  other  side  of  tie 
river.  Those  who  knew  Eotherhithe,  or  *  the  Sailors'  Haven,'  as 
its  more  ancient  name  implies,  in  earlier  times,  tell  us  that  it 
was  formed  by  one  straggling  High  Street  on  the  edge  of  the 
docks,  and  its  now  countless  streets  and  alleys  had  no  existence. 
The  inhabitants,  however,  have  scarcely  changed  in  character,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  gentle  manners,  honesty  in  the  midst  of 
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porertyy  and  readiness  to  be  instructed.  They  are  extremely 
re^XHisive  to  kindness — ^anxious  to  help  themselveB  if  others  will 
show  them  how. 

And  now  at  last  we  have  arrived  at  our  journey's  end — ^two  small 
houses  taken  by  the  Sisters,  which  are  centres  of  comfort  and 
help  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  find  all  in  busy  preparation 
for  the  ^  garden-party.'  The  guests  are  hard-worked  and  weary 
mothers,  but  they  quite  overflowed  the  two  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor — sitting  on  the  staircase,  on  steps  to  the  garden,  glad 
to  catch  what  words  they  could — all  doors  open  to  accommodate 
the  crowds  of  poor  women,  so  that  a  ^  mothers'  meeting '  became 
a  garden-party.  There  are  more  than  a  hundred  on  the  roll,  very 
poor  indeed ;  their  sufferings  during  the  winter  months  are  often 
terrible.  One  woman  was  boasting  that  she  would  thrive  on  very 
little  food,  on  which  another  asked, '  What,  don't  yer  never  feel 
£unt  nor  giddy  ? '  as  if  she  were  really  anxious  to  learn  the  secret 
of  overcoming  the  pangs  of  hunger.  During  hard  winter  times, 
when  a  Sister  was  expressing  grief  that  she  had  not  more  nourish- 
ment to  give  to  the  sick,  she  was  answered  by  the  exclamation : 
•  Oh !  it  ain't  what  ye  give  away,  Sister,  it's  your  sympathy  that 
we  cares  for.'  Poor  things !  they  have  need  of  it.  *  I  used  to  fret 
over  my  babies  when  they  died,'  said  one,  *  but  now  when  I  looks 
at  our  empty  table,  I  thanks  God  that  He  took  them  early.' 

To-day,  at  least,  they  had  both  sympathy  and  food:  while 
waiting  for  the  excellent  tea  and  bread-and-butter  with  which  we 
also  were  refreshed,  we  passed  through  the  next  little  slip  of  back 
garden,  and  into  the  adjoining  house,  which  has  been  turned  into 
a  Cottage  Hospital  for  men.  The  six  beds  are  almost  entirely 
filled  by  accident  cases,  mostly  urgent,  from  the  docks.  The 
injured  men  were  formerly  jolted,  in  great  suffering,  to  the  nearest 
large  hospital,  a  distance  of  some  miles.  One  poor  fellow,  who 
lately  broke  a  blood-vessel  in  the  leg  whilst  at  work,  bravely 
dragged  himself  to  the  Cottage  Hospital,  and  then  fainted  away ; 
he  could  have  lived  but  a  few  minutes  longer  had  not  help  been 
at  hand. 

^That's  the  place  to  go  to  if  yer  be  hurt,'  said  one  man,  as  he 
passed  the  house, '  they  handle  yer  so  nicely.'  Nice  handling  and 
kind  words  are  indeed  needed  ;  one  patient  with  three  ribs  broken 
and  deep  wounds  on  his  face  was  helped  by  his  mates  from  the 
docks  to  the  hospital ;  the  sufferings  of  that  dreadful  walk  he 
could  scarcely  bear  to  relate.  Many  men  come  in  with  injured 
hands ;  it  is  often  necessary  to  amputate  one  or  two  fingers.    What 
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does  this  mean  for  the  sufferers  bat  to  return  home  no  longer 
bread-winners  ?  It  is  almost  useless  for  them  to  seek  employment 
in  their  weak  state ;  the  strong  men  are  chosen  and  they  go  to  the 
wall. 

In  one  bed  we  found  a  fair  pretty  boy  of  about  twelve,  with 
large  blue  eyes ;  he  had  Mien  in  the  dock,  and  broken  his  leg  in 
two  places.  The  Sisters  told  us  that  when  brought  in  he  cried 
piteously  for  many  hours,  and  on  being  asked  why  he  was  so  un- 
happy, exclaimed :  *  Oh !  it's  because  father  and  my  big  brothers 
are  out  of  work.  Mother  and  I  are  the  only  ones  that  are  earning 
anything,  and  now  when  Saturday  comes  there  won't  be  no  money 
to  buy  food  for  the  babies.  Oh  1  please,  you  tmxsi  let  me  get  up 
and  go  to  work ; '  and  then  his  sobs  broke  out  afresh. 

Another  little  fellow  was  brought  in  with  an  injury  to  the  spine 
from  a  brick  having  been  thrown  at  him ;  his  legs  are  paralysed, 
and  it  is  apparently  an  incurable  case.  Little  can  now  be  done 
to  relieve  him  in  the  poor  home  to  which  he  has  returned ;  both 
parents  work  hard  for  their  living,  and  little  James  has  to  trust 
chiefly  to  his  sister  of  ten  years  old  for  all  he  wants.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  a  mercy  to  befriend  this  poor  child,  and  place  him  in  a 
hospital  for  children — his  life  is  now  spent  in  a  small  close  room, 
and  his  sufferings  are  greatly  increased  by  want  of  proper  nursing. 
Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  it  may  be  in  the  power  and  in  the 
heart  of  some  reader  of  this  article  to  procure  his  admission  io 
some  crippled  children's  Home,  where  his  pains  may  be  at  least 
alleviated  ? 

The  hospital  is  but  small ;  containing,  however,  three  rooms  for 
patients,  a  day-room  for  convalescents,  a  doctor's  room,  good 
bathroom,  and  sleeping  rooms  for  the  Sisters.  On  the  basement 
floor  two  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  as  a  dispensary,  where 
medicines  are  supplied  to  the  poor  at  as  low  a  price  as  possible, 
though  not  so  low  but  that  in  time  the  dispensary  may  become 
self-supporting.  Plenty  of  sick  babies  are  brought  to  the  dispen- 
sary, to  which  a  kind  friend  and  surgeon  gives  his  time  as  a  free 
gift :  the  mothers  can't  spare  time  to  take  them  to  the  hospital. 
*  Why  sometimes  I  goes  at  ten,'  one  poor  woman  says,  *  and  most 
times  I  don't  get  back  till  nigh  upon  five  o'clock.  It's  wait,  wait, 
wait !  first  to  see  the  doctor  and  then  to  get  the  medicine,  ^ 
there's  a  whole  day's  work  lost,  and  nothing  coming  in.' 

Flowers  for  the  sick  are  amongst  the  gifts  most  valued  by  the 
Sisters  at  Kotherhithe;  if  the  senders  could  but  follow  them 
into  poor  homes,  and  see  the  bright  smile  which  lights  up  the 
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feces  of  invalids,  they  would  be  more  than  recompensed  for  their 
kindness. 

Betoxning  firom  the  Cottage  Hospital,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
suffering  inmates,  is  fall  of  cheerful  brightness  and  comfort,  we 
foond  the  *  garden-party '  next  door  in  full  swing,  and  gladly  took 
part  in  the  refreshments,  which  were  served  \mder[two  small  lime- 
trees.  We  were  only  sorry  that  the  invitations  had  not  included 
the  children,  who  on  Sundays  throng  this  same  Mission  House. 
They  are  bright  and  quick,  and  have  a  good  ear  for  music.  Many 
of  them  have  been  gathered  out  of  absolute  heathenism  and 
ignorance.  '  He  swore,  Sister,  since  he  was  christened ! '  exclaimed 
one  little  fellow,  pointing  to  a  culprit,  who  hung  his  head,  looking 
deeply  ashamed  of  his  relapse  into  old  habits.  On  Easter  Day  a 
procession  of  340  children  was  formed,  each  child  carrying  a  bunch 
of  flowers.  A  ragged  class  for  children  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
the  alleys  and  streets  is  an  off-shoot  of  the  Sunday  School ;  the 
children  come  regularly  twice  a  week  during  the  winter  months. 
There  are  also  classes  for  more  educated  boys  three  times  a  week ; 
many  of  these  lads  have  good  voices,  and  their  great  treat  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sing  for  the  patients  next  door ;  it  is  amusing  to  see 
their  look  of  pride  and  satisfaction  when  a  new  boy  joins  the 
class. 

The  wonder  is,  how  the  Sisters  can  find  time  for  all  their 
labours  for  the  people  of  Botherhithe.  In  one  of  the  principal 
streets  stand  two  large  grey  houses — ^the  stays'  factory,  through 
the  windows  of  which  comes  the  hum  of  many  sewing  machines. 
The  Sisters  began  their  work  amongst  the  girls  by  reading  to  them 
during  their  dinner  hour,  then  they  were  invited  to  tea  at  the 
Mission  House,  and  now,  after  a  year's  work,  they  fill  the  rooms 
twice  a  week,  craving  for  instruction ;  many  of  them  have  asked 
to  be  prepared  for  baptism.  An  urgent  request  was  sent  a  few 
days  ago  to  the  Mission  House  that  a  Sister  would  come  as  soon 
as  possible  to  one  of  the  girls  who  was  dying,  having  taken  cold  in 
the  bitter  east  wind.  When  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs  she 
exclaimed, '  That's  one  of  them,  I'm  sure,'  and  roused  herself  to 
listen  to  the  last  words  of  comfort.  ^  Mother,  mother,  send  for 
one  of  the  Sisters,'  had  been  her  cry  for  hours,  and  now  that  her 
wish  had  been  gratified  she  quietly  passed  away. 

There  is  one  institution  at  Botherhithe  which  might  be 
copied  with  advantage  in  other  parts  of  London — a  public  wash- 
house.  Here,  winter  and  summer,  a  little  before  eight  o'clock,  a 
group  of  women  are  sure  to  be  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open. 
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They  pass  through  beautifully  clean  passages  to  a  long  room,  and 
take  their  places  at  a  row  of  tubs  provided  with  taps  of  hot  and 
cold  water.  From  these  they  pass  to  the  rinsing  machine,  which 
is  used  by  the  women  in  turn,  according  to  their  number,  and 
then  to  the  mangles  or  ironing-room.  Finally,  the  clothes  find 
their  way  to  the  airing-room,  which  is  kept  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture by  a  furnace  ;  a  stoker  and  engine-man  being  always  on  the 
premises.  The  whole  washing  for  a  family  can  be  done  in  three 
or  four  hours  at  a  nominal  cost,  and  anyone  living  amongst  the 
poor  will  feel  the  immense  boon  conferred  on  them  by  this  admi- 
rably managed  establishment. 

♦  What  can  we  do  ? '  has  often  been  the  cry  of  late  from  those 
who  have  awakened  to  feel  that  they  are  the  keepers  of  the 
wilderness  of  neglected  brethren  not  far  from  their  gates.  Eight 
hundred  pounds  have  been  sent  to  the  Sisters  from  some  such 
sympathisers,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  bank  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
fund  for  establishing  houses  at  Rotherhithe  and  Bromley,  where 
a  little  band  of  devoted  workers  may  live — ^not  merely  to  alleviate 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  surrounding  poor,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  raise  themselves  out  of  the  slough  of  poverty,  and  vice, 
and  misery  in  which  too  many  of  them  live. 

They  must  be  daily  patiently  taught  a  better  way  of  living, 
and  to  do  this  efficiently  it  is  necessary  to  live  among  them.  This 
is  a  time  when  there  is  much  talk  as  to  the  best  way  of  helping 
the  poor,  and  some  may  think  that  better  methods  of  improving 
their  condition  may  be  devised  than  those  employed  by  our 
Sisters.  It  should  at  least  be  remembered  that  while  others  dis- 
cuss measures,  or  even  visit  our  slums,  they  have  cast  themselves 
into  the  breach,  and  are  quietly  and  silently  working  with  the 
ever-increasing  experience  gained  by  life  in  East  London.  It  is 
also  worth  while  to  bear  in  mind  a  saying  of  Sydney  Smith's  \  *  To 
do  anything  in  this  world  worth  doing,  we  must  not  stand  back 
shivering  and  shrinking,  but  jump  in,  and  scramble  through  as 
well  as  we  can.* 
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Madam. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  L. 

rpHE  Hotel  Venat  that  night  closed  its  doors  upon  many  anxious 
X  and  troubled  souls.  A  certain  agitation  seemed  to  have  crept 
through  the  house  itself.  The  landlady  was  disturbed  in  her 
bureau,  moving  about  restlessly,  giving  short  answers  to  the  many 
inquirers  who  came  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  'What  is 
there,  do  you  ask  ?  *  she  said,  stretching  out  her  plump  hands, 
'  there  is  nothing !  there  is  that  Mademoiselle,  the  young  Anglaise, 
has  an  attaque  dea  nerfs.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  The 
reason  I  know  not.  Is  it  necessary  to  inquire  ?  An  affair  of  the 
heart !  Les  Anglaises  have  two  or  three  in  a  year.  Mademoiselle 
has  had  a  disappointment.  The  uncle  has  come  to  interfere,  and 
she  has  a  seizure.  I  do  not  blame  her ;  it  is  the  weapon  of  a 
young  girl.  What  has  she  else,  pauvre  petite^  to  avenge  herself? ' 
'But,  Madame,  they  say  that  something  has  been  seen — a 

ghost,  a -*  • 

'There   are  no  ghosts  in  my  house,'  the  indignant  landlady 
said :  and  her  tone  was  so  imperious  and  her  brow  so  lowering, 
that  the  timid  questioners  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  EDglish 
visitors  were  not  quite  sure  what  an  attaque  dea  Tierfa  was..    It 
was  not  a  '  nervous  attack ; '  it  was  something  not  to  be  defined 
by  English  terms.    English  ladies  do  not  have  hysterics  nowa- 
days ;  they  have  neuralgia,  which  answers  something  of  the  same 
purpose,  but  then  neuralgia  has  no  sort  of  connection  with  ghosts. 
In  Mrs.  Lennox's  sitting-room  upstairs,  which  was  so  well 
lighted,  so  fully  occupied,  with  large  windows  opening  upon  the 
garden,  and  white  curtains  fluttering  at  the  open  windows,  a  very 
agitated  group  was  assembled.    Mrs.  Lennox  was  seated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  table,  with  her  white  handkerchief  in  her  hand, 
with  which  now  and  then  she  wiped  off  a  few  tears.     Sometimes 
she  would  throw  a  word  into  the  conversation  that  was  going  on, 
but  for  tfre  most  part  confined  herself  to  passive  remonstrances 
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and  appeal?,  lifting  up  now  her  hands,  now  her  eyes,  to  heaven. 
It  was  half  because  she  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that  Mrs. 
I^nnox  took  so  little  share  in  what  was  going  on,  and  half  because 
her  brother  had  taken  the  management  of  this  crisis  off  her 
hands.  She  did  not  think  that  he  showed  much  mastery  of  tlie 
situation,  but  she  yielded  it  to  him  with  a  great  and  consolatory 
consciousness  that,  whatever  should  now  happen,  she  could  not  be 
held  as  the  person  to  blame. 

Rosalind's  story  was  that  which  the  reader  already  knows, 
with  the  addition  of  another  extracted  from  little  Amy,  who  had 
one  of  those  wonderful  tales  of  childish  endurance  and  silence, 
which  seem  scarcely  credible,  yet  occur  so  often,  to  tell.  For 
many  nights  past  Amy,  clinging  to  her  sister,  with  her  face  hidden 
on  Bosalind's  shoulder,  declared  that  she  had  seen  the  same 
figure  steal  in.  She  had  never  clearly  seen  the  face,  but  the  child 
had  been  certain  from  the  first  that  it  was  mamma.  Mamma  had 
gone  to  Johnny  first,  and  then  had  come  to  her  own  little  bed, 
where  she  stood  for  a  moment  before  she  disappeared.  Johnny's 
outcry  had  been  always.  Amy  said,  after  the  figure  disappeared, 
but  she  had  seen  it  emerge  from  out  of  the  dimness,  and  glide 
away,  and  by  degrees  this  mystery  had  become  the  chief  incident 
in  her  life.  All  this  Bosalind  repeated  with  tremulous  eloquence 
and  excitement,  as  she  stood  before  the  two  eld^r  people,  on  her 
defence. 

'  But  I  saw  her.  Uncle  John ;  what  argument  can  be  so  strong 
as  that  ?  You  have  been  moving  about,  you  have  not  got  yonr 
letters :  and   perhaps,    perhaps '  cried  Bosalind  with   tears, 

*  perhaps  it  has  happened  only  now,  only  to-night.  A  woman  who 
was  far  from  her  children  might  come  and  see  them — and  see  them,' 
she  struggled  to  say  through  her  sobs,  *  on  her  way  to  heaven.* 

<  Oh,  Rosalind  !  it  is  a  fortnight  since  it  began,'  Mrs.  Lennox 
said. 

^  Do  people  die  in  a  moment  ? '  cried  Rosalind.  *  She  may 
have  been  dying  all  this  time ;  and  perhaps  when  they  thought 
her  wandering  in  her  mind  it  might  be  that  she  was  here.  Oh, 
my  mother ;  who  would  watch  over  her,  who  would  be  taking  care 
of  her  ?  and  me  so  far  away ! ' 

John  Trevanion  sprang  from  his  chair.  It  was  intolerable  to 
sit  there,  and  listen  and  feel  the  contagion  of  this  excitement, 
which  was  so  irrational,  so  foolish,  gain  his  own  being.  Women 
take  a  pleasure  in  their  own  anguish,  which  a  man  cannot  bear. 

*  Rosalind,'  he  cried,  '  this  is  too  terrible,  you  know.    I  cannot 
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stand  it  if  you  can;  I  tell  you, if  anything  had  happened,  I  must 
have  heard.  All  this  is  simply  impossible.  You  have  all  got  out 
of  order,  the  children  first,  and  their  fancies  have  acted  upon  you.' 

'  It  is  their  digestion,  I  always  said  so--or  gout  in  the  system,' 
said  Aunt  Sophy,  lifting  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

'It  is  derangement  of  the  brain,  I  think,'  said  John.  '  I  see  I 
most  get  you  out  of  here ;  one  of  you  has  infected  the  other. 
Come,  Sosalind,  you  have  so  much  sense — let  us  see  you  make 
use  of  it.' 

^  Uncle  John,  what  has  sense  to  do  with  it  ?  I  have  seen  her,' 
Sosalind  said. 

'  This  is  madness,  Bosalind.' 

*  What  is  madness  ?  Are  my  eyes  mad  that  saw  mamma  ?  I 
was  not  thinking  of  seeing  her.  In  a  moment  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes,  and  she  was  there.  Is  it  madness  that  she  should  die? 
Oh  no,  more  wonderful  how  she  can  live ;  or  madness  to  think 
that  her  heart  would  fly  to  us — oh,  like  an  arrow,  the  moment  it 
was  free  ? ' 

'Bosalind,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  *poor  Grace  was  a  very  reli- 
gious woman :  at  that  moment  she  would  be  thinking  about  her 
Maker.' 

'  Do  you  think  she  would  be  afraid  of  Him  ? '  cried  Kosalind 
^  afraid  that  our  Lord  would  be  jealous,  that  He  would  not  like 
her  to  love  her  children?  Oh,  that's  not  what  my  mother 
thought!  My  religion  is  what  I  jqfot  from  her.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  Him — she  loved  Him.  She  would  know  that  He 
would  let  her  come,  perhaps  brug  her  and  stand  by  her: 
perhaps,'  the  girl  cried,  clasping  her  hands,  <  if  I  had  been  better, 
more  religious,  more  like  my  mother,  I  should  have  seen  Him  in 
the  room  too.' 

John  Trevanion  seized  her  hands  almost  fiercely.  Short  of 
giving  up  his  own  self-control,  and  yielding  to  this  stormy  tide  of 
emotion,  it  was  the  only  thing  he  could  do.  '  I  must  have  an  end 
of  this,'  he  said.  '  Bosalind,  you  must  be  calm — we  shall  all  go 
distracted  if  you  continue  so.  She  was  a  good  woman,  as  Sophy 
says.  She  never  could,  I  don't  believe  it,  have  gratified  herself 
at  your  expense  like  this.  I  shall  telegraph  the  first  thing  in  the 
miMming  to  the  lawyers,  to  know  if  they  have  any  news.  Will 
that  satisfy  you?     Suspend  your  judgment  till  I  hear;  if  then  it 

tarns  out  that  there  is  any  cause '  here  his  voice  broke  and 

yielded  to  the  strain  of  emotion :  upon  which  Kosalind,  whose  face 
had  been  turned  away,  rose  up  suddenly  and  flung  herself  upon 
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him  as  Amy  had  done  upon  her,  crying,  *  Oh,  my  mother!  oh,  my 
mother !  you  loved  her  too,  uncle  John/ 

Thus  the  passion  of  excited  feeling  extended  itself.  For  a 
moment  John  Trevanion  sobbed  too,  and  the  girl  felt,  with  a  sen- 
sation of  awe  which  calmed  her,  the  swelling  of  the  man's  breast. 
He  put  her  down  in  her  chair  next  moment  with  a  tremnlouB 
smile.  ^  No  more,  Rosalind — ^we  must  not  all  lose  our  senses.  I 
promise  you  if  there  is  any  truth  in  your  imagination  you  shall 
not  want  my  sympathy.  But  I  am  sure  you  are  exciting  yourself 
unnecessarily ;  I  know  I  should  have  heard  had  there  been  any- 
thing wrong.     My  dear,  no  more  now.' 

Next  morning  John  Trevanion  was  early  astir.  He  had  slept 
little,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  cares.  In  the  light  of  the  morning 
he  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  the  agitation  of  last  night,  and  of  the 
credulity  to  which  he  himself  had  been  drawn  by  Rosalind's  ex- 
citement. He  said  to  himself  that  no  doubt  it  was  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  little  Amy  that  the  whole  myth  had  arisen.  The  child 
had  been  sleepless,  as  children  often  are,  and  no  doubt  she  had 
formed  to  herself  that  spectre  out  of  the  darkness  which  sympathy 
and  excitement  and  solitude  had  embodied  to  Rosalind  also. 
Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  imagination.  He  had  himself 
been  all  but  overpowered  by  Rosalind's  impassioned  certainty. 
He  had  felt  his  own  firmness  waver;  how  much  more  was  an 
emotional  girl  likely  to  waver,  who  did  not  take  into  account  the 
tangle  of  mental  workings  even  in  a  child  ?  As  he  came  out  into 
the  cool  morning  air  it  all  seemed  clear  enough  and  easy ;  but  the 
consequences  were  not  easy,  nor  how  he  was  to  break  the  spell, 
and  recall  the  visionary  child  and  the  too  sympathetic  girl  to 
practical  realities,  and  dissipate  these  fancies  out  of  their  heads. 
He  was  not  very  confident  in  his  own  powers ;  he  thought  they  were 
quite  as  likely  to  overcome  him  as  he  to  restore  them  to  composure. 
But  still  something  must  be  done,  and  the  scene  changed  at  least 
As  he  came  along  the  corridor  from  his  room,  with  a  sense  of  being 
the  only  person  waking  in  this  part  of  the  house,  though  the 
servants  had  long  been  stirring  below,  his  ear  was  caught  by  a 
faint  quick  sound,  and  a  whispering  call  from  the  apartment 
occupied  by  his  sister.  He  looked  round  quickly,  fearful,  as  one 
is  in  a  time  of  agitation,  of  every  new  sound,  and  saw  another 
actor  in  the  little  drama,  one  whose  name  had  not  yet  been  so 
much  as  mentioned  as  taking  any  part  in  it — the  sharp,  inquisi- 
tive matter-of-fact  little  Sophy,  who  was  the  one  of  the  children 
he  liked  least.     Sophy  made  energetic  gestures  to  stop  him,  and 
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mth  elaborate  precaution  came  out  of  her  room  attired  in  a  little 
dtessing-gown  of  blue  flannel,  with  bare  feet  in  slippers,  and  her 
hair  hanging  over  her  shoulders.  He  stood  still  in  the  passage 
with  great  impatience  while  she  elaborately  dosed  the  door  be- 
hind her,  and  came  towards  him  on  her  toes,  with  an  evident 
enjoyment  of  the  mystery.  '  Oh,  uncle  John !  hush,  don't  make 
any  noise,'  Sophy  said. 

<  Is  that  all  you  want  to  tell  me  ?'  he  asked  severely. 
'  No,  uncle  John  :  but  we  must  not  wake  these  popr  things, 
they  are  all  asleep.  I  want  to  tell  you — do  you  think  we  are  safe 
here  and  nobody  can  hear  us  ?  Please  go  back  to  your  room.  If 
anyone  were  to  come  and  see  me,  in  bare  feet  and  my  dressing- 
gown ' 

He  laughed  somewhat  grimly,  indeed  with  a  feeling  that  he 

would    like  to  whip  this  important  little  person:   but   Sophy 

detected  no  undercurrent    of   meaning.      She    cried  'Hush!' 

again  with  the  most  imperative  energy  under  her  breath,  and 

swinging  by  his  arm  drew  him  back  to  his  room,  which  threw  a 

ray  of  morning  sunshine  down  the  passage  from  its  open  door. 

The  man  was  a  little  abashed  by  the  entrance  of  this  feminine 

creature,  though  she  was  but  thirteen,  especially  as  she  gave  a 

quick  glance  round  of  curiosity  and  sharp  inspection.     <  What  an 

awfully  big  sponge,  and  what  a  lot  of  boots  you  have  I '  she  said 

quickly. '  Uncle  John !  they  say  one  ought  never  to  watch  or  listen 

or  anything  of  that  sort :  but  when  everybody  was  in  such  a  state 

last  night,  how  do  you  think  I  could  just  stay  still  in  bed  ?    I 

saw  that  lady  come  out  of  the  children's  room,  uncle  John.' 

The  child,  though  her  eyes  were  dancing  with  excitement  and 
the  delight  of  meddling,  and  the  importance  of  what  she  had  to  say, 
began  at  this  point  to  change  colour,  to  grow  red  and  then  pale. 

*You!  I  did  not  think  you  were  the  sort  of  person, 
Sophy • 

*  Oh,  wait  a  little,  uncle  John  !  To  see  ghosts  you  were  going 
to  say.  But  that  is  just  the  mistake.  I  knew  all  the  time  it  was 
a  real  lady.  I  don't  know  how  I  knew.  I  just  found  out,  out  of 
my  own  head.' 

*  A  real  lady !     I  don't  know,  Sophy,  what  you  mean.' 

<  Oh,  but  you  do,  it  is  quite  simple.  It  is  no  ghost,  it  is  a  real 
lady,  as  real  as  anyone.  I  stood  at  the  door  and  saw  her  come 
out.  She  went  quite  close  past  me,  and  I  felt  her  things,  and 
they  were  as  real  as  mine.  She  makes  no  noise  because  she  is  so 
light  and  thin.    Besides,  there  are  no  ghosts,'  said  Sophy.    ^  If  she 
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hsi  been  a  ghost  she  would  have  known  I  was  there,  and  she 
never  did,  never  found  me  out  though  I  felt  her  things.  She  had 
a  great  deal  of  blaok  lace  on,'  the  girl  added,  not  without meanmg, 
though  it  was  a  meaning  altogether  lost  upon  John  Trevanion. 
Though  she  was  so  cool  and  practical,  her  nerves  were  all  in  com- 
motion. She  could  not  keep  still ;  her  eyes,  her  feet,  her  fingers 
all  were  quivering.  She  made  a  dart  aside  to  his  dressing-table. 
'What  big,  big  brushes— and  no  handles  to  them !  Why  is  every- 
thing a  gentleman  has  so  big  ?  though  you  have  so  little  hair. 
Her  shoes  were  of  that  soft  kind  without  any  heels  to  them,  and 
she  made  no  noise.    Unde  John  ! ' 

*  This  is  a  very  strange  addition  to  the  story,  Sophy.  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  telling  me.  It  was  no  imagination,  then,  but 
somebody  who  for  some  strange  motive  I  am  very  glad  you 
had  so  much  sense,  not  to  be  deceived.' 

'  Uncle  John  I '  Sophy  said.  She  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
this  applause,  as  in  other  circumstances  she  would  have  done; 
everything  about  her  twitched  and  trembled,  her  eyes  seemed  to 
grow  large  like  Amy's.     She  could  not  stand  still.    *  Uncle  John ! ' 

*  What  is  it,  Sophy  ?    You  have  something  more  to  say.' 
The  child's  eyes  filled  with  tears.     So  sharp  they  were,  and 

keen,  that  this  liquid  medium  seemed  inappropriate  to  their  eager 
curiosity  and  brightness.  She  grew  quite  pale,  her  lips  quivered 
a  little.  *  Uncle  John ! '  she  said  again,  with  an  hysterical  heave  of 
her  bosom,  ^  I  think  it  is  mamma.' 

*  Sophy ! '  He  cried  out  with  such  a  wildness  of  exclamation 
that  she  started  with  fright,  and  those  hot  tears  dropped  out 
of  her  eyes.  Something  in  her  throat  choked  her.  She  repeated, 
in  a  stifled,  broken  voice,  '  I  am  sure  it  is  mamma.' 

*  Sophy !  you  must  have  some  reason  for  saying  this. 
What  is  it  ?  Don't  tell  me  half,  but  everything.  What  makes 
you  think —  ? ' 

*0h,  I  don't  think  at  aU,'  cried  the  child.  «Why  should  I 
think  ?  I  saw  her.  I  would  not  tell  the  others  or  say  anything, 
because  it  would  harm  us  all,  wouldn't  it,  uncle  John  ?  but  1 
know  it  is  mamma.' 

He  seized  her  by  the  shoulder  in  hot  anger  and  excitement. 

<  You  little 1     Could  you  think  of  that  when  you  saw  your 

mother — if  it  is  your  mother  ?  but  that's  impossible.  And  yoii 
can't  be  such  a  little — such  a  demon  as  you  make  yourself  out. 

*  You  never  said  that  to  anyone  else,' cried  Sophy,  burstlDg 
into  teawj  *  it  was  Rex  that  told  me.    He  said  we  should  lo8«  ^^ 
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oar  money  if  mamma  came  back.  We  can't  live  without  our 
mo&ey^  can  we,  uncle  John?  Other  people  may  take  care  of  us, 
and-^aU  tiiat.  But  if  we  had  no  money  what  would  become  of 
UB  ?    Rex  told  me.    He  said  that  was  why  mamma  went  away.' 

John  Trevanion  gazed  at  the  little  girl  in  her  >  precodous 
wiadom  with  a  wonder  for  which  he  could  find  no  words.  Bex, 
tooy  that /fresh  and  manly  boy,  so  admirable  an  example  of 
E^Iiah  youth ;  to  think  of  these  two  young  creatures  talking  it 
over,  coming  to  their  decision !  He  forgot  even  the  strange  light, 
if  it  was  a  light,  which  she  had  thrown  upon  the  events  of  the 
previous  evening,  iii  admiration  and  wonder  at  this,  which  was  more 
wanderfuL  At  length  he  said,  with  perhaps  a  tone  of  satire  too 
fine  ffx  Sophy,  <  As  you  are  the  only  person  who  possesses  this 
infonnation,  Sophy,  what  do  you  propose  to  do? ' 

<  Do  ? '  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  startled  eyes ;  '  I  am  not 
going  to  do  anything,  uncle  John.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you * 

*  And  put  the  responsibility  on  my  shoulders  ?  Yes,  I  under- 
stand that.  But  you  cannot  forget  what  you  have  seen.  If  your 
mother,  as  you  think,  is  in  the  house,  what  shall  you  do  ? ' 

<  Oh,  uncle  John,'  said  Sophy,  pale  with  alarm.  *  I  have  not 
reflQly,  really  seen  her,  if  that  is  what  you  mean.  She  only  just 
passed  where  I*  was  standing.  No  one  could  punish  me  just  for 
having  se^n  her  pass.' 

^  I  think  you  are  a  great  philosopher,  my  dear,'  he  said. 

At  this,  Sophy  looked  very  keenly  at  him,  and  deriving  no 
satisfaction  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  again  began  to  cry* 
*  You  are  inakingfun  of  me,  uncle  John,'  she  said.  <  You  would  not 
laugh  like  that  if  it  had  been  Rosalind.  You  always  laugh  at  us 
children  whatever  we  may  say.' 

*I  have  no  wish  to  laugh,  Sophy,  I  assure  you.  If  your  aunt 
or  someone  wakes  and  finds  you  gone  from  your  bed,  how  shall 
you  explain  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  shall  tell  her  that  I  was I  know  what  I  shall  tell 

her,'  Sophy  said,  recovering  herself;  <  lam  not  such  a  silly  as  that.' 

*  You  are  not  silly  at  all,  my  dear.  I  wish  you  were  not  half 
so  clever,'  said  John.  He  turned  away  with  a  sick  heart,  Sophy 
and  those  unconscious,  terrible^  revelations  of  hers  were  more  than 
the  man  could  bear.  The  air  was  fresh  outside,  the  day  was 
young :  he  seemed  to  have  come  out  of  an  oppressive  atmo^ 
sphere  of  age  and  sophistication,  calculating  prudence  and 
artificial  life,  when  he  left  the  child  behind  him.  He  was  so  much 
qvenrUeJmed  b;^  Sophy  that  fpr  tbe  roomeot  be  did  not  fully 
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realise  the  importance  of  what  she  had  told  him,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  had  walked  some  distance,  and  reconciled  himself  to  nature 
in  the  still  brightness  of  the  morning,  that  he  ^woke  with  a 
sadden  sensation  which  thrilled  throilgh  and  throngh  him  to  the 
meaning  of  what  the  little  girl  had  said.  Her  mother — ^was  it 
possible  ? — ^no  ghost,  but  a  living  woman.  This  was  indeed  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  he  had  never  thought  of.  At  first, 
after  Madam's  sadden  departure  firom  Highcourt,  John  Trevanion 
went  nowhere  without  a  sort  of  vagiie  expectation  of  meeting  her 
suddenly,  in  some  quite  inappropriate  place — on  a  railway,  in  a 
hotel.  But  now,  after  years  had  passed,  he  had  no  longer  that 
expectation.  The  world  is  so  small,  as  it  is  the  common  vulgarity 
of  the  moment  to  say,  but  nevertheless  the  world  is  large  enough 
to  permit  people  who  have  lost  each  other  in  life  to  drift  apart, 
never  to  meet,  to  wander  about  almost  within  sight  of  estch  other, 
yet  never  cross  each  other's  paths.  He  had  not  thought  of  that— 
he  could  scarcely  give  any  faith  to  it  now.  It  seemed  too  natnral, 
too  probable  to  have  happened.  And  yet  it  was  not  either 
natural  or  probable  that  Mrs.  Trevanion,  such  as  he  had  known 
her,  a  woman  so  self-restrained,  so  long  experienced  in  the  act  of 
subduing  her  own  impulses,  should  risk  the  health  of  her  children 
and  shatter  their  nerves  by  secret  visits  that  looked  like  those  of 
a  supernatural  being.  It  was  impossible  to  him  to  think  this  of 
her.  She  who  had  not  hesitated  to  sacrifice  herself  entirely  Ui 
their  interests  once,  would  she  be  so  forgetful  of  them  now  ?  And 
.yet,  a  mother  hungering  for  the  sight  of  her  children's  faces, 
severed  firom  them,  without  hope,  was  she  to  be  judged  by 
ordinary  rules  ?  Was  there  any  expedient  which  she  might  not  be 
pardoned  for  taking — any  eflTort  which  she  might  not  make  to  see 
them  once  more? 

The  immediate  question,  however,  was  what  to  do  ?  He  could 
not  insist  upon  carrying  the  party  away,  which  was  his  first  idea; 
for  various  visitors  were  already  on  their  way  to  join  them^  and 
it  would  be  cruel  to  interrupt  the  *  Koor '  which  Mrs.  Lennox 
regarded  with  so  much  hope.  The  anxious  guardian  did  as  so 
many  anxious  guardians  have  done  before :  he  took  refuge  in  a 
compromise.  Before  he  returned  to  the  hotel  he  had  hired  one  of 
the  many  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  .white  board  with  the 
-inscription  a  louer^  coming  to  him  like  a  sudden  inspiration. 
Whether  the  appearance  which  had  disturbed  them  was  of  this 
world  or  of  another,  the  change  must  be  beneficial. 

Th^  house  stood  upon  a  wooded  height,  whiclji  de6c^nded  with 
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\\a  firinge  of  irees  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  commanded 
tlie  whole  beantifhl  landscape,  the  expanse  of  the  lake  answering 
\o  ererj  change  of  the  sky,  the'  homely  towers  of  Hautecombe 
qppoaite,  the  mountains  on  either  side,  reflected  in  the  profound 
blue  mirror  underneath.  Within  this  enclosure  no  one  could 
make  a  mysterious  entry :  no  one  at  least  clothed  in  ordinary 
flesh  and  blood.  To  his  bewildered  mind  it  was  the  most  grateful 
relief  to  escape  thus  from  the  dilemma  before  him ;  and  in  any 
case  he  must  gain  time  for  examination  and  thought* 


CHAPTER  LI. 

Mrs.  Lenxox  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement  when  she  heard 
what  her  brother's  morning's  occupation  had  been.     *  Taken  a 
boose  r  she  cried,  with  a  scream  which  summoned  the  whole  party 
lound  her.     But  presently  she  consoled  herself,  and  found  it  the 
best  step  which  possibly  could  have  been  taken.    It  was  a  pretty 
place ;  and  she  could  there  complete  her  *  Koor '  without  let  or  hin- 
drance.   The  other  members  of  the  party  adapted  themselves  to 
it  with  the  ease  of  youth :  but  there  were  many  protests  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  the  hotel;  and  to  young  Everard  the  news 
at  first  seemed  &tal.    He  could  not  understand  how  it  was  that 
be  met  none  of  the  party  during  the  afternoon.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances he  crossed  their  path  two  or  three  times  at  least,  and  by  a 
little  strategy  could  make  sure  of  being  in  Rosalind's  company  for  a 
considerable  part  of  every  day,  having  indeed  come  to  consider 
bimself,  and  being  generally  considered,  as  one  of  Mrs.  Lennox's 
habitual  train.     He  thought  at  first  that  they  had  gone  away 
altogether,  and  his  despsdr  was  boundless.     But  very  soon  the 
shock  was  softened,  and  better  things  began  to  appear  possible. 
Next  day  lie  met  Mrs.  Lennox  going  to  her  bath,  and  not  only  did 
she  stop  to  explain  everything  to  him,  and  tell  him  all  about  the 
new  house,  which  was  so  much  nicer  than  the  hotel,  but,  led  away 
by  her  own  flood  of  utterance,  and  without  thinking  what  John 
wonld  say,  she  invited  him  at  once  to  dinner. 

^  Dinner  is  rather  a  weak  point,'  she  said,  <  but  there  is  some- 
thing to  eat  always,  if  you  don't  mind  taking  your  chance.' 

^  I  would  not  mind,  however  little  there  might  be,'  he  said 
^^eaming.     <  I  thought  you  had  gone  away,  and  I  was  in  despair.' 
*  Ob  no,'  Mrs.  Lennox  said.     But  then  she  began  to  think 
what  John  would  say. 
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John  did  not  say  very  much  when  in  the  early  duBk  E?eiard» 
in  all  the  glories  of  evening  dress,  made  his  appearance  in.  the 
drawing-room  at  Bonport,  which  was  furnished  with  very  little 
except  the  view.    But  then  the  view  was  enough  to  cover  many 
deficiencies*    The  room  was  rounded,  almost  the  half  of  the  wall 
being  window,  which  was  filled  at  all  times,  when  there  was  light 
enough  to  see  it,  with  one  of  those  prospects  of  .land  and  water 
which  never  lose  their  interest,  and  which  take  as  many  variations, 
as  the  sun  rises  and  sets  upon  them,  and  the  clouds  and  shadows 
flit  over  them,  and  the  light  pours  out  of  the  skies,  as  does  an 
expressive  human  fac6.     The  formation  of  Uie  room  aided  the 
effect  by  making  this  wonderful  scene  the  necessary  background 
of  everything  that  occurred  within :  in  that   soft  twilight  the 
figures    were    as    shadows  against  the  brightness   which  still 
lingered  upon  the  lake.    John  Trevanion  stood  against  it,  black 
in   his  height  and  massive  outline,  taking  the  privilege  of  his 
manhood  and  darkening  for  the  others  the  renmant  of  day- 
light that  remained.    Mrs.  Lennox's  chair  had  been  placed  in  a 
comer,  as  she  liked  it  to  be,  out  of  what  she  called  the  draught, 
and  all  that  appeared  of  her  was  one  side  of  a  soft  heap,  a  small 
mountain,  of  drapery;  while  on  the  other  hand,  BosaUnd,  slim 
and  straight,  a  soft  whiteness,   appeared  against  the  trellis  of 
the    verandah.     The   picture   was  all   in   shadows,    uncertain, 
visionary,  save  for  the  outline  of  John  Trevanion,  which  was  very 
solid  and  uncompromising,  and  produced  a  great  efifect  amid  the 
gentle  vagueness  of  all  around.    The  young  man  filtered  on  the 
threshold  at  sight  of  him,  feeling  none  of  the  happy  sympathetic 
security  which  he  had  felt  in  the  company  of  the  ladies  and  the 
children.    Young  Everard  was  in  resJity  too  ignorant  of  society 
and  its  ways  to  have  thought  of  the  inevitable  interviews  with 
guardians,  and  investigations  into  antecedents  which  would  neces- 
sarily attend  any  possible  engagement  with  a  girl  in  Bosalinds 
position.     But  there  came  a  cold  shiver  over  him  when  he  saw 
the  man's  figure  opposite  to  him  as  he  entered,  and  a  prevision  of 
an  examination  very  different  from  anything  he  had  calculated 
upon  came  into  his  mind.    For  a  moment  the  impulse  of  flight 
seized  him;  but  that  was  impossible,  and  however  terrible  the 
ordeal  might  be  it  was  evident  that  he  must  face  it.    It  was  well 
for  him,  however,  that  it  was  so  dark  that  the  changes  of'  bis 
colour  and  hesitation  of  his  manner  were  not  so  visible  as  they 
would  otherwise  have  been.    Mrs.  Lennox  was  of  opinion  that  he 
was  shy — perhaps  even  more  shy  than  usual  from  the.  feet  ^l^ak 
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John  was  not  so  friendly  as,  in  view  of  what  Mr.  Everard  had  done 
for  the  children,  he  ought  to  have  been.  And  she  did  her  best 
acooidiiTgljr  to  encourage  the  visitor.  The  h'tUe  interval  before 
dinner  in  the  twilight,  when  they  could  not  see  each  other,  was 
naturally  awkward,  and  except  by  herself  little  was  said :  but 
she  had  a  generally  well-justified  £euth  in  the  effect  of  dinner  as 
a  softening  and  mollifying  influence.  When,  however,  the  party 
were  seated  in  the  dining«>room,  round  the  shaded  lamp,  which 
threw  a  brilliant  light  on  the  table,  and  left  the  faces  round  it 
in  a  sort  of  pink  shadow,  matters  were  little  better  than  before. 
The  nndesired  guest,  who  had  not  self-confidence  enough  to 
appear  at  his  ease,  attempted  after  a  while  to  entertain  Mrs. 
Lennox  with  scraps  of  gossip  from  the  hotel,  though  always  in  a 
deprecating  tone  and  with  an  apologetic  humility ;  but  this  con* 
versation  went  on  strangely  in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere 
hushed  by  many  agitations,  where  the  others  were  kept  silent  by 
thoughts  and  anxieties  too  great  for  words.  John  Trevanion,  who 
could  scarcely  contain  himself  or  restrain  his  inclination  to  take 
this  young  intruder  by  the  throat  and  compel  him  to  explain 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  did  here,  and  Kosalind,  who  had  looked 
with  incredolous  apathy  at  the  telegram  her  unde  had  received 
{rom  Mrs.  Trevanion's  lawyers,  informing  him  that  nothing  had 
happened  to  her,  so  far  as  they  were  aware,  sat  mute,  both  of 
them,  listening  to  the  mild  chatter  without  taking  any  part  in  it. 
Mrs.  Lennos  wagged,  if  not  her  beard  iat  least  the  laces  of  her 
cap,  as  she  discussed  the  company  at  the  taJble  d'hdte.  ^  And 
thei^e  people  were  Bussians,  after  all  ? '  she  said.  '  Why,  I  thought 
them  English,  and  you  remember  Bosalind  and  you,  Mr.  Everard, 
declared  they  must  be  German — ^and  all  the  time  they  were 
Hosaians.  How  very  odd !  And  it  was  the  little  man  who  was 
the  lady's  husband !  Well,  I  never  should  have  guessed  that. 
Yes,  I  knew  our  going  away  would  make  a  great  gap — so  many 
of  ua  you  know.  But  we  have  got  some  friends  coming.  Do 
yon  mean  to  take  rooms  at  the  Venat  for  Mr.  Rivers^  John? 
And  then  there  is  Roland  Hamerton ' 

*  Is  Roland  Hamerton  coming  here  ? ' 

*With  Rex,  I  think.  Oh  yes,  he  is  sure  to  come — ^he  is  great 
friends  with  Rex.  I  am  so  glad  the  boy  should  have  such  a 
steady,  nice  friend.  But  we  cannot  take  him  in  at  Bonport,  and 
of  course  he  never  would  expect  such  a  thing.  Perhaps  you  will 
nwntion  at  the  bureau,  Mr.  Everard,  that  some  friends  of  mine  will 
he  wanting  rooms.' 
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^  I  had  no  idea,'  said  John,  with  a  tone  of  aniioyance, '  that  so 
large  a  party  was  expected.' 

'  Bex  ?  '  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  with  simple  audacity.  ^  Well,  I 
hope  you  don't  think  I  could  refuse  our  own  boy  when  he  wanted 
to  come.' 

^He  ought  to  have  been  at  school,'  the  guardian  grumbled 
under  his  breath. 

*  John !  when  you  agreed  yourself  he  was  doing  no  good  at 
school :  and  the  masters  said  so,  and  everybody.  And  he  is  too 
young  to  go  to  Oxford ;  and  whatever  you  may  think,  John,  I  am 
very  glad  to  know  that  a  nice,  good,  steady  young  man  like 
Boland  Hamerton  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  Bex.  Oh  yes,  he 
has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  him — he  is  staying  with  him  now.  It 
shows  that  though  the  poor  boy  may  be  a  little  wilful,  he  is 
thoroughly  nice  in  his  heart.  Though  even  without  that,'  said 
Mrs.  Lennox,  ready  to  weep,  '  I  should  always  be  glad  to  see 
Boland  Hamerton,  shouldn't  you,  Bosalind  ?  He  is  always  good 
and  kind,  and  we  have  known  him,  and  Bosalind  has  known  him, 
all  his  life.' 

Bosalind  made  no  reply  to  this  appeal.  She  was  in  no  mood 
to  say  anything,  to  take  any  part  in  common  conversation.  Her 
time  of  peace  and  repose  was  over.  If  there  had  been  nothing 
else,  the  sudden  information  only  now  conveyed  to  her  of  the 
coming  of  Bivers  and  of  Hamerton,  with  what  motive  she  knew 
too  well,  would  have  been  enough  to  stop  her  mouth.  She  heard 
this  with  a  thrill  of  excitement,  of  exasperation,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  alarm,  which  is  far  from  the  state  of  mind  supposed  by 
the  visionary  philosopher  to  whom  it  seems  meet  that  a  good  girl 
should  have  seven  suitors.  Above  all,  the  name  of  Bivers  filled 
her  with  alarm.  He  was  a  man  who  was  a  sbttnger,  who  would 
insist  upon  an  answer,  and  probably  think  himself  ill-used  if  that 
answer  was  not  favourable.  With  so  many  subjects  of  thought 
already  weighing  upon  her,  to  have  this  added  made  her  brain 
swim.  And  when  she  looked  up  and  caught,  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  a  wistful  gaze  from  those  eyes  which  had  so  long 
haunted  her  imagination,  Bosalind's  dismay  was  complete.  Sh^ 
shrank  into  herself  with  a  troubled  consciousness  that  all  the 
problems  of  life  were  crowding  upon  her,  and  at  a  moment  when 
8he  had  little  heart  to  consider  any  personal  question  at  all, 
much  less  such  a  one  as  this. 

The  party  round  the  dinner  table  was  thus  a  veiy  agitated 
party,  and  by  degrees  less  and  less  was  said.     The  movements 
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of  the  servants — ^Mrs.  Lennox's  agile  conrier  and  John  Trevanion's 
solemn  Eoglish  attendant,  whose  iace  was  like  wood — ^became  very 
audible,  the  chief  action  of  the  scene*  To  Everard,  the  silence, 
broken  only  by  these  sounds  and  by  Mrs.  Lennox's  voice  coming 
in  at  intervals,  was  as  the  silence  of  £Eite«  He  made  exertions 
which  were  really  stupendous  to  find  something  to  say,  to  seize 
ihe  occasion  and  somehow  divert  the  catastrophe  which,  though 
he  did  not  know  what  it  would  be,  he  felt  to  be  hanging  over 
his  head  j  but  his  throat  was  dry  and  his  lips  parched,  notwith- 
standing the  wine  which  he  swallowed  in  his  agitation,  and  not  a 
woid  would  come*  When  the  ladies  rose  to  leave  the  table,  he 
felt  that  the  catastrophe  was  very  near.  He  was  paralysed  by 
their  sudden  movement,  which  he  had  not  calculated  upon,  and 
had  not  even  presence  of  mind  to  open  the  door  for  them  as  he 
onght  to  have  done,  but  stood  gazing  with  his  mouth  open  and  his 
napkin  in  his  hand,  to  find  himself  alone  and  face  to  face  with 
John  Trevanion.  He  had  not  thought  of  this  terrible  ordeal.  In 
the  hotel  life  to  which  he  had  of  late  been  accustomed,  the  awful 
interval  after  dinner  is  necessarily  omitted,  and  Everard  had  not 
been  brought  up  in  a  society  which  sits  over  its  wine.  When 
he  saw  John  Trevanion  bearing  down  upon  him  with  his  glass  of 
vine  in  his  hand,  to  take  Mrs.  Lennox's  place,  he  felt  that  he 
did  not  know  to  what  trial  this  might  be  preliminary,  and  turned 
towards  his  host  with  a  sense  of  danger  and  terror  which  nothing 
in  the  circnmstances  seemed  to  justify,  restraining  with  an  effort 
the  gasp  in  his  throat.  John  began  innocently  enough  by  some 
remark  about  the  wine.  It  was  very  tolerable  wine,  better  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  country  overrun  by  visitors. 
*  But  I  suppose  the  strangers  will  be  going  very  sood,  as  I  hear 
the  season  is  nearly  over.  Have  you  been  long  here  ? ' 
'  A  mionth— six  weeks  I  mean — since  early  in  August.' 

*  And  did  you  come  for  the  "  Cure  "  ?  You  must  have  taken  a 
double  allowance.' 

^  It  was  not  exactly  for  the  cure ;  at  least  I  have  stayed  on 
for — for  other  reasons.' 

'  Pardon  me  if  I  seem  inquisitive,'  said  John  Trevanion.  *  It 
was  you,  was  it  not,  whom  I  met  in  the  village  at  Highcourt  two 
years  ago  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it  was  1/ 

*That  was  a  very  unlikely  place  to  meet — ^more  unlikely  than 
Aiz.  I  must  ask  your  pardon  again,  Mr.  Everard :  you  will  allow 
that  when  I  find  you  here,  almost  a  member  of  my  sister's  family. 
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I  have  a  right  to  inquire.  ^Do  you  know  that  there  were  very  un- 
pleasant visitors  at  Highcourt  in  search  of  you  after  you  were  gone  ? ' 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  with  eyes  expanding  and 
dilating — ^where  had  he  seen  such  eyes  ? — ^a  deep  crimson  flush, 
and  a  look  of  such  terror  and  anguish  that  John  Trevanion's 
good  heart  was  touched.  He  had  anticipated  a  possible  bravado 
of  denial,  which  would  have  given  him  no  diflBculty,  but  this 
Was  much  less  easy  to  deal  with. 

<  Mr.  Trevanion,'  Everard  said,  with  lips  so  parched  that  he 
had  to  moisten  them  before  he  could  speak,  <  that  was  a  mistake, 
it  was  indeed !  That  was  all  arranged :  you  would  not  put  me  to 
shame  for  a  thing  so  long  past,  and  that  was  entirely  a  mistake ! 
It  was  put  right  in  every  way,  every  farthing  was  paid.  A  great 
change  happened  to  me  at  that  time  of  my  life.  I  had  been  kept 
out  of  what  I  had  a  right  to,  and  badly  treated.  But  after  that  a 
change  occurred.  I  can  assure  you,  and  the  people  themselves 
would  tell  you.    I  can  give  you  their  address.' 

*  I  should  not  have  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject  if  I  had  not 
been  disposed  to  accept  any  explanation  you  could  make,'  said 
John  Trevanion :  which  was  but  partially  true  so  far  as  his  intention 
went,  although  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  an  explanation  which 
was  so  evidently  sincere.  After  this  there  ensued  a  silence, 
during  which  Everard,  the  excitement  in  his  mind  growing 
higher  and  higher,  turned  over  every  subject  on  which  he  thought 
it  possible  that  he  could  be  questioned  further.  He  thought,  as 
he  sat  there  drawn  together  on  his  defence,  eagerly  yet  stealthily 
examining  the  countenance  of  this  inquisitor,  that  he  had  thought 
of  everything  and  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise.  Nevertheless 
his  heart  gave  a  great  bound  of  astonishment  when  John  Trevanioii 
spoke  again.  The  question  he  put  was  perhaps  the  only  one  for 
which  the  victim  was  unprepared.  *  Would  you  mind  telling 
me,'  he  said  with  great  gravity  and  deliberation,  *  what  connection 
there  was  between  you  and  my  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Trevanion  of 
Highcourt?' 


CHAPTER  LII. 


The  moon  was  shining  in  full  glory  upon  the  lake,  so  brilliant  and 
broad  that  the  great  glittering  expanse  of  water  retained  something 
like  a  tinge  of  its  natural  blue  in  the  wonderful  splendour  of*  the 
light.     It  was  not  a  night  on  which  to  keep  indoors,    Mrs^  Lennox 
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in  the  drawing-room,  after  ehe  had  left  her  proiSgi  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  John,  had  been  a  little  hysterical,  or  at  least,  as  sh^ 
allowed,  very  much  *  upset.'  ^  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over 
John,'  she  said;  ^I  think  his  heart  is  tnmed  to  stone.  Oh, 
Rosalind,  how  could  you  keep  so  still?  You  that  have  such 
a  feeling  for  the  children,  and  saw  the  way  that  poor  young  fellow 
was  being  bullied.  It  is  a  thing  I  will  not  put  up  with  in  my 
house — ^if  it  can  be  said  that  this  is  my  house.  Yes,  bullied.  John 
has  never  said  a  word  to  him !  And  I  am  sure  he  is  goingtomake 
himself  disagreeable  now,  and  when  there  is  nobody  to  protect 
him — and  he  is  so  good  and  quiet  and  takes  it  all  so  well,'  said 
Mrs.  Liennox,  with  a  great  confusion  of  persons,  ^  for  our  sakes.' 

Rosalind  did  her  best  to  soothe  and  calm  her  aunt's  excitement, 
and  at  last  sacceeded  in  persuading  her  that  she  was  very  tired, 
and  had  much  better  go  to  bed,  *  Oh,  yes,  lam  very  tired.  What 
.with  my  bath,  and  the  trouble  of  removing  down  here,  and  having 
to  think  of  the  dinners,  and  all  this  trouble  about  Johnny  and 
Amy,  and  your  uncle  that  shows  so  little  feeling — of  course, 
I  am  very  tired.  Most  people  would  have  been  in  bed  an  hour 
ago.  If  you  think  you  can  remember  my  message  to  poor  Mr. 
Everaid ;  to  tell  him  never  to  mind  John ;  that  it  is  just  his  way 
and  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  it ; — and  say  good«>night  to  him 
forme.  But  you  know  you  have  a  very  bad  memory,  Rosalind, 
and  you  will  never  tell  him  the  half  of  that.' 

*  If  I  see  him.  Aunt  Sophy ;  but  he  may  not  come  in  here  at  all.' 
'  Oh,  you  may  trust  him  to  come  in,'  Aunt  Sophy  said  ;  and 
with  a  renewed  charge  not  to  foi^et,  she  finally  rang  for  her  maid, 
and  went  away,  with  all  her  little  properties,  to  bed.    Rosalind  did 
not  await  the  interview  which  Mrs.  Lennox  was  so  certain  of.   She 
stole  out  of  the  window,  which  stood  wide  open  like  a  door,  into 
the  moonlight.    Everything  was  so  still  that  the  movements  of  the 
leaves,  as  they  rustled  faintly,  took  importance  in  the  great  quiet ; 
and  the  dip  of  an  oar  into  the  water,  which  took  place  at  slow 
intervals,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  lake,  where  some 
romantic  visitors  were  out  in  the  moonlight,  was  almost  a  violent 
inteimption.   Rosalind  stepped  out  into  the  soft  night,  with  a  sense 
of  escape,  not  thinking  much  perhaps  of  the  messages  with  which 
she  had  been  charged.    The  air  was  fiill  of  that  faint  but  all-per- 
vading fragrance  made  up  of  odours,  imperceptible  in  themselves^ 
which  belong  to  the  night,  and  the  moon  made  everything  sacred, 
spieading  a  white  beatitude  even  over  the  distant  peaks  of  the 
hills.    The  girl,  in  her  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  felt  soothed 
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and  stilled  without  any  reason  by  those  ineffable'ministrationfi  of 
nature  which  are  above  all  role.  She  avoided  the  gravel,  which 
rang  and  jarred  under  her  feet,  and  wandered  across  the  dry  grass, 
which  was  burned  brown  with  the  heat,  not  like  the  verdant  Eng- 
lish turf,  towards  the  edge  of  the  slope.  She  had  enough  to  think 
of,  but  for  the  moment,  in  the  hush  of  the  night,  did  not  think 
at  all,  but  gave  herself  over  to  the  tranquiUising  calm.  Her  cares 
went  from  her  for  the  moment,  the  light  and  the  night  together 
went  to  her  heart.  Sometimes  this  quiet  will  come  unsought 
to  those  who  are  deeply  weighted  with  pain  and  anxiety ;  and  Rosa-* 
lind  was  very  young :  and  when  all  nature  says  it  so  unanimously, 
how  is  a  young  creature  to  contradict,  and  say  that  all  will  not  be 
well  ?  Even  the  old  and  weary  will  be  deceived,  and  take  that 
on  the  word  of  the  kind  skies  and  hushed  believing  earth.  She 
strayed  about  among  the  great  laurels  and  daphnes,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees,  with  her  spirit  calmed  and  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  troublous  events  and  thoughts.  She  had  forgotten,  in 
that  momentary  exaltation,  that  any  interruption  was  possible,  and 
stood,  clearly  visible  in  the  moonlight,  looking  out  upon  the  lake, 
when  she  heard  the  sound  behind  her  of  an  uncertain  step  coming 
out  upon  the  verandah,  then,  crossing  the  gravel  path,  coming  to- 
wards her.  She  had  not  any  thought  of  concealing  herself,  nor 
had  she  time  to  do  so,  when  Everard  came  up  to  her,  breathless 
with  haste,  and  what  seemed  to  be  excitement.  He  said  quickly. 
*  You  were  not  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  window  was  open. 
I  thought  you  would  not  mind  if  I  came  after  you.'  Rosalind 
looked  up  at  him  somewhat  coldly,  for  she  had  forgotten  he  was 
there. 

*  I  thought  you  had  gone,'  she  said,  turning  half  towards  bim, 
as  if — which  was  true — ^she  did  not  mean  to  be  disturbed.  His 
presence  had  a  jarring  effect,  and  broke  the  enchantment  of  the 
scene.    He  was  always  instantly  sensitive  to  any  rebuff. 

*  I  thought,'  he  repeated  apologetically,  *  that  you  would  not 
mind.  You  have  always  made  me  feel  so  much— so  much  at  home.' 

These  ill-chosen  words  roused  Bosalind's  pride.  *  My  aunt,' 
she  said,  *  has  always  been  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Everard,  and 
grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  us.' 

^Is  that  all?'  he  said  hastily;  'am  I  always  to  have  those 
children  thrown  in  my  teeth?  I  thought  now,  by  this  time, 
that  you  might  have  cared  for  me  a  little  for  myself;  I  thought 
we  had  taken  to  each  other,'  he  added,  with  a  mixture  of  irritation 
and  pathos,  with  the  straightforward  sentiment  of  a  child ;  *  for  you 
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know  yeiy  well/  he  cried,  after  a  pause, '  that  it  is  not  for  nothing 
I  am  always  coming ;  that  it  is  not  for  the  children,  nor  for  your 
aimt,  nor  for  anything  but  you.  You  know  that  I  think  of  nothing 
hot  you.' 

The  young  man's  voice  was  hurried  and  tremulous  with  real 
feeling,  and  the  scene  was  one,  above  all  others,  in  harmony  with 
a  love  tale ;  and  Bosalind's  heart  had  been  touched  by  many  a 
soft  illusion  in  respect  to  the  speaker,  and  had  made  him,  before 
she  knew  him,  the  subject  of  many  a  dream;  but  at  this  supreme 
moment  a  strange  effect  took  place  in  her.  With  a  pang,.acute 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  o£F  by  a  blow,  the  mist  of  illusion  was 
suddenly  severed,  and  floated  away  from  her,  leaving  her  eyes 
cold  and  clear.  A  sensation  of  shame  that  she  should  ever  have 
been  deceived,  that  she  could  have  deceived  him,  ran  hot  through 
all  her  being.  *  I  think,'  she  said  quickly,  '  Mr.  Everard,  that 
you  are  speaking  very  wildly.  I  know  nothing  at  all  of  why  you 
come,  of  what  you  are  thinking.'  Her  tone  was  indignant,  almost 
haughty,  in  spite  of  herself. 

<  Ah ! '  he  cried,  ^  I  know  what  you  think ;  you  think  that  I  am 
not  as  good  as  you  are,  that  I'm  not  a  gentleman.  Rosalind,  if 
you  knew  who  I  was  you  would  not  think  that.  I  could  tell  you 
about  somebody  that  you  are  very,  very  fond  of ;  ay  I  and  make  it 
-easy  for  you  to  see  her  and  be  with  her  as  much  as  ever  you  pleased, 
if  you  would  listen  to  me.  If  you  only  knew,  there  are  many, 
many  things  I  could  do  for  you.  I  could  clear  up  a  great  deal  if 
I  chose.  I  could  tell  you  much  you  want  to  know  if  I  chose.  I 
have  been  fighting  off  John  Trevanion,  but  I  would  not  fight  off  you. 
If  you  will  only  promise  me  a  reward  for  it ;  if  you  will  let  your 
heurt  speak ;  if  you  will  give  me  what  I  am  longing  for,  Bosalind ! ' 

He  poured  forth  all  this  with  such  impassioned  haste,  stammer- 
ing with  excitement,  and  eagerness,  that  she  could  but  partially 
understand  the  sense,  and  not  at  all  the  extraordinary  meaning 
and  intention  with  which  he  spoke.  She  stood  with  her  face 
turned  to  him,  angry,  bewildered,  feeling  that  the  attempt  to 
catch  the  thread  of  something  concealed  and  all-important  in 
what  he  said,  was  more  than  her  faculties  were  equal  to;  and  on 
the  surface  of  her  mind  was  the  indignation  and  almost  shame, 
which  such  an  appeal,  unjustified  by  any  act  of  hers,  awakens  in 
a  sensitive  girl.  The  sotmd  of  her  own  name  from  his  lips  seemed 
to  strike  her  as  if  he  had  thrown  a  stone  at  her.  *  Mr.  Everard,' 
fihe  cried,  scarcely  knowing  what  words  she  used,  ^you  have  no 
right  to  call  me  Bosalind.    What  is  it  you  mean  ? ' 
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*  Ah ! '  he  cried  with  -a  laugh,  *  you  ask  me  tb^t  1  you  want  to 
have  what  I  can  give,  but  give  me  nothing  in  return. - 

f  I  think,'  said  Bofialind,  quickly,  ^  that  you  forget  yourself,  Mr. 
Everard.    A  gentlemau,  if  he  has  anything  to  tell,  does  bot  make 

bargains.     What  is  it,  about  some  one,  whom  you  say  I  lov6 ' 

She  began  to  tremble  very  much,  and  put  her  hands  togeth^t  in 
an  involuntary  prayer !  *  Oh',  if  it  should  be — Jdx.  Everard !  I 
will  thank  you  all  my  life,  if  you  will  tell  me—' 

^Promise  me  you  will  listen  to  me,  Bosalind;  promise  me! 
I  don't  want  your  thanks ;  I  want  your^— love,  I  have  been  after 
you  for  a  long,  long  time ;  oh,  before  anything  happened. 
Promise  me ' 

He  put  out  his  hands  to  clasp  hers,  but  this  was  more,  than 
she  could  bear.  She  recoiled  from  him,  with  an  uncoiisdoiis 
revelation  of  her  distaste,  almost  horror  of  these  advances,  vAiich 
stung  his  self-esteem.  *You  won't!'  he  cried  hoarsely;  *Iam 
to  give  everything  and  get  nothing  ?  Then  I  won't  neither,  and 
that  is  enough  for  to-night ' 

He  had  got  on  the  gravel  again,  in  his  sudden,  angry  step 
backwards,  and  turned  on  his  heel,  crushing  the  pebbles  with  a 
sound  that  seemed  to  jar  through  all  the  atmosphere.  After  he 
had  gone  a  few  steps  he  paused,  as  if  expecting  to  be  called  back. 
But  fiosalind's  heart  was  all  aflame.  She  said  to  h^elf,  in- 
dignantly, that  to  believe  such  a  man  had  anything  to  tell  her 
was  folly,  was  a  shame  to  think  of,  was  impossible.  To  chaffer 
and  bargain  with  him,  to  promise  him  anythiug — her  love,  oh 
heaven!  how  dared  he  ask  it?— was  intolerable.  She  turned 
away  with  hot,  feminine  impulse,  and  a  step  in  which  there  was 
no  pause  or  wavering ;  increasiug  the  distance  between  them  at 
a  very  diflTerent  rate  from  that  achieved  by  his  lingering  steps. 
It  seemed  that  he  expected  to  be  recalled  after  she  had  disappeared 
altogether  and  hidden  herself  panting  among  the  shadows;  for 
she  could  still  hear  his  step  pause  with  that  jar  and  harsh  noise 
upon  the  gravel,  for  what  seemed  to  her,  in  her  excitement,  an 
hour  of  suspense.  And  Rosalind's  heart  jarred,  as  did  all  the 
echoes.  Harsh  vibrations  of  pain  went  through  and  through  it. 
The  rending  away  of  her  own  self-illusion  in  respect  to  him,  which 
was  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of  guilt — for  that  illusion  had 
been  half-voluntary,  a  fiction  of  her  own  creating,  a  rrfuge  of 
the  imagination  from  other  thoughts — and  at  the  same  time  a 
painful  sense  of  bis  failure,  and  proof  of  the  floating  doubt  and 
fear  which  had  always  been  iu  her  mind  oa  hie  account— wounded 
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and  hurl  her,  with  almost  a  physical  reality  of  pain.  And  what 
was  tills  suggestion,  cast  into  the  midst  of  this  whirlpool  of 
agitated  and  troubled  thought  7 — ^  I  could  tell  you ;  I  could  make 

it  easy  for  you  to  see ;  I  could  clear  up '    What  ?  oh  what, 

in  the  name  of  heaven !  could  he  mean  ? 

She  did  not  know  how  long  she  remained  pondering  these 
questions,  making  a  circuitous  round  through  the  grounds,  under 
the  shadows,  until  she  got  back  again,  gliding  noiseless  to  the* 
verandah  from  which  she  could  dart  into  the  house  at  any  return 
of  her  unwelcome  suitor.    But  she  still  stood  there  after  all  had 
relapsed  into  the  perfect  silence  of  night  in  such  a  place.     The 
tourists  in  the  boat  had  rowed  to  the  beach  and  disembarked,  and 
disappeared  on  their  way  home.     The  evening  breeze  dropped 
altogether  and  ceased  to  move  the  trees,  while  she  still  stood 
against  the  trelliswork  scarcely  visible  in  the  gloom,  wondering, 
trying  to  think,  trying  to  satisfy  the  questions  that  arose  in  her 
mind,  with  a  vague  sense  that  if  she  but  knew  what  young  Everard 
meant,  there  might  be  in  it  some  guide,  some  clue  to  the  mystery 
which  weighed  upon  her  soul.    But  this  was  not  all  that  Bosalind 
was  to  encounter.  While  she  stood  thus  gazing  out  from  her  with 
eyes  that  noted  nothing,  yet  could  not  but  see,  she  was  startled  by 
something,*  a  little  wandering  shadow,  not  much  more  substantial 
than  her  dreams,  which  flitted  across  the  scene  before  her.    Her 
heart  leaped  up  with  a  pang  of  terror.     What  was  it  ?  When  the 
idea  of  the  Bupernatural  has  once  gained  admission  into  the  mind, 
the.mental  perceptions  are  often  disabled  in  after  emergencies. 
Her  strength  abandoned   her.     She  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands,  with  a  rush  of  the  blood  to  her  head,  a  failing  of  all  her 
powers.     Something  white  as  the  moonlight  flitting  across  the 
moonlight,  a  movement,  a  break  in  the  stillness  of  nature.   When 
she  looked  up  again  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.     Was  there 
nothing  to  be  seen  ?    With  a  sick  flutter  of  her  heart,  searching 
the  shadows  round  with  keen  eyes,  she  had  just  made  sure  that 
there  was  nothing  on  the  terrace,  when  a  whiteness  among  the 
shrubs  drew  her  eyes  farther  down.   Her  nerves,  which  had  played 
her  false  for  a  moment,  grew  steady  again,  though  her  heart  beat 
wildly.    There  came  a  faint  sound  like  a  footstep  which  reassured 
her  a  little.    In  such  circumstances  sound  is  salvation.    She  her* 
self  was  a  sight  to  have  startled  any  beholder,  as  timidly,  breath* 
leaslj,  under  the  impulse  of  a  visionary  terror,  she  came  but,  herself 
all  white,  into  the  whiteness  of  the  night.   She  called  *  Is  there  any- 
one there?'  ia  a  very  tremulous  voice.    No  answer  came  to  her 
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question ;  but  she  could  now  see  clearly  the  other  moving  speck 
of  whiteness,  gliding  on  under  the  dark  trees,  emerging  from  the 
shadows,  on  to  a  little  point  of  vision  from  which  the  foliage  had 
been  cleared  a  little  farther  down.    It  stood  there  for  a  moment, 
whiteness  on  whiteness,  the  very  embodiment  of  a  dream*    A 
sudden  idea  flashed  into  Bosalind's  mind,  relieving  her  brain,  and 
without  pausing  a  moment  she  hurried  down  the  path,  relieved 
from  one  fear  only  to  be  seized  by  another.     She  reached  the 
little  ghost  as  it  turned  from  that  platform   to  continue  the 
descent.    The  whiteness  of  the  light  had  stolen  the  colour  out  of 
the  child^s  hair.     She  was  like  a  little  statue  in  alabaster,  her 
bare  feet,  her  long  half-curled  locks,  the  folds  of  her  nightdress 
all  softened  and  rounded  in  the  light.   *  Amy ! '  cried  Kosalind— 
but  Amy  did  not  notice  her  sister.    Her  face  had  the  solemn  look 
of  sleep,  but  her  eyes  were  open.   She  went  on  unconscious,  going 
forward  to  some  visionary  end  of  her  own  from  which  no  outward 
influence  could  divert  her.    Bosalind's  terror  was  scarcely  less 
great  than  when  she  thought  it  an  apparition.   She  followed,  with 
her  heart  and  her  head  both  throbbing,  the  unconscious  little 
wanderer.     Amy  went  down  through  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  lake,  so  close  that  Bosalind  behind  hovered  over 
her,  ready  at  the  next  step  to  seize  upon  her,  her  senses  coming 
back,  but  her  mind  still  confused,  in  her  perplexity  not  knowing 
what  to  do.    Then  there  was  for  «a  moment  a  breathless  pause. 
Amy  turned  her  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  looking  for  some  one, 
Eosalind  seated  herself  on  a  stone  to  wait  what  should  ensue.   It 
was  a  wonderful  scene.     The  dark  trees  waved  overhead,  but  the 
moon,  coming  down  in  a  flood  of  silver,  lit  up  all  the  beach  below. 
It  might  have  been  an  allegory  of  a  mortal  astray,  with  a  guardian 
angel  standing  close,  watching,  yet  with  no  power  to  save.    The 
water  moving  softly  with  its  ceaseless  ripple,  the  soft  yet  chill  air 
of  night  rustling  in  the  leaves,  were  the  only  things  that  broke 
the  stillness.     The  two  human  figiures  in  the  midst  seemed  almost 
without  breath. 

Eosalind  did  not  know  what  to  do.  In  the  calm  of  peaceful 
life  such  incidents  are  rare.  She  did  not  know  whether  she 
might  not  injure  the  child  by  awaking  her.  But  while  she  waited, 
anxious  and  trembling,  Nature  solved  the  question  for  her.  The 
little  wavelets  lapping  the  stones  came  up  with  a  little  rush  and 
sparkle  in"^the  light  an  inch  or  two  farther  than  before,  and 
bathed  Amy's  bare  feet.  The  cold  touch  broke  the  spell  in  a 
moment  The  child  started  and  sprang  up  with  a  sudden  cry. 
What  might  have  happened  to  her  had  she  woke  to  find  herself 
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alone  on  the  beach  in  the  moonlight,  Rosaliild  trembled  to 
thiDk.  Her  crj  rang  along  all  the  silent  shore,  a  cry  of  distracted 
and  bewildering  terror :  ^  Oh,  mamma !  mamma !  where  are  you  ? ' 
\  hen  Amy,  taming  suddenly  round,  flew,  wild  with  fear,  fortunately 
into  her  sister's  arms. 

*  fiosalind  I  is  it  Bosalind  ?  And  where  is  mamma  ?  oh,  take 
me  to  mamma*  She  said  she  would  be  here.'  It  was  all 
Rosalind  could  do  to  subdue  and  control  the  child,  who  nearly 
suffocated  her,  clinging  to  her  throat,  urging  her  on :  ^  I  want 
miunma — take  tne  to  mamma ! '  she  cried,  resisting  her  sister's 
attempts  to  lead  her  up  the  slope  towards  the  house.  Bosalind's 
strength  was  not  equal  to  the  struggle*  After  a  while  her  own 
longing  burst  forth.  ^  Oh,  if  I  knew  where  I  could  find  her  ! '  she 
said,  clasping  the  struggling  child  in  her  arms.  Amy  was  subdued 
bj  fiosatind's  tears.  The  little  passion  wore  itself  out.  She 
looked  round  her,  shuddering  in  the  whiteness  of  the  moonb'ght. 
^  Rosalind !  are  ^e  all  dead,  like  mamma  ? '  Amy  said. 

The  penetrating  sound  of  the  child's  cry  reached  the  house 
and  far  beyond  it,  disturbing  uneasy  sleepers  all  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  It  reached  John  Trevanion,  who  was  seated  by  him- 
self chewing  the  cud  of  fancy,  bitter  rather  than  sweet,  and 
believing  himself  the  only  person  astir  in  the  house.  There  is 
something  in  a  child's  cry  which  touches  the  hardest  heart :  and 
bis  heart  was  not  hard.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it  could 
proceed  from  any  of  the  children  of  the  house,  but  it  was  too  full 
of  misery  and  pain  to  be  neglected.  He  went  out,  hastily  open- 
ing the  great  window,  and  was  in  his  terror  almost  paralysed  by 
tbe  sight  of  the  two  white  figures  among  the  trees,  one  leaning 
npon  the  other.  It  was  only  after  a  momentary  hesitation  that 
be  hnrried  towards  them,  arriving  just  in  time,  when  Bosalind's 
strength  was  about  giving  way,  and  carried  Amy  into  the  house. 
Tbe  entire  household,  disturbed,  came  from  all  comers  with  lights 
and  outcries.  But  Amy,  when  she  had  b^en  warmed  and  comforted, 
and  laid  in  Bosalind's  bed,  and  recovered  of  her  sobbing,  had 
no  explanations  to  give.  She  had  dreamed  she  was  going  to 
mamma,  that  mamma  was  waiting  for  her  down  on  the  side  of  the 
lake.  <  Oh,  I  want  mamma,  I  want  mamma ! '  the  child  cried,  and 
wonld  not  be  comforted. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

Akthur  filVEBS  had  come  home  on  the  top  of  the  wave  of  pro- 
sperity; his  little  war  was  over,  and  if  it  was  not  he  who  had 
V0L.V.  iro.xxy.  h 
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gained  the  day,  he  yet  had  a  large  share  of  its  honours.  It  vas 
he  Tvho  had  made  it  known  to  all  the  eager  critics  in  England, 
and  given  them  the  opportunity  to  let  loose,  their  opinion.  He  had 
kept  the  supply  of  news  piping  hot,  one  supply  ready  to  be  served 
as  soon  as  the  other  was  despatched,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  public  and  of  his  *  proprietors.'  His  well-known  energy, 
daring,  and  alertness,  the  qualities  for  which  he  had  been  sent 
out,  had  never  been  so  largely  manifested  before.  He  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  brief  but  hot  campaign  with  the  ardour  of  a 
soldier.  But  there  was  more  in  it  than  this.  It  was  with  the 
ardour  of  a  lover  that  he  had  laboured — ^a  lover  with  a  great  deal  to 
make  up  to  bring  him  to  the  level  of  her  he  loved.  And  his  zeal 
had  been  rewarded.  He  was  coming  home,  to  an  important  post, 
with  an  established  place  and  position  in  the  world,  leaving  his  life 
of  adventure  and  wandering  behind  him.  They  had  their  charms, 
and  in  their  time  he  had  enjoyed  them ;  but  what  he  wanted  now 
was  something  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ask  Bosalind  to  share. 
Had  he  been  the  commander,  as  he  had  only  been  the  historian 
of  the  expedition ;  had  he  brought  back  a  baronetcy  and  a  name 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  time,  his  task  would  have  been 
easier.  As  it  was,  his  reputation — though  to  its  owner  very 
agreeable — was  of  a  kind  which  many  persons  scoff  at.  The 
soldiers,  for  whom  he  had  done  more  than  anybody  else  could 
do,  recommending  them  to  their  country  as  even  their  blood 
and  wounds  would  never  have  recommended  them  withont 
his  help,  did  not  make  any  return  for  his  good  oflSccs,  and 
held  him  cheap;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  procured 
him  his  appointment,  and  made  it  possible  for  him  to  put 
his  question  to  Bosalind  into  a  practical  shape  and  repeat  it  to 
her  uncle.  He  came  home  with  his  mind  full  of  this  and  of 
excitement  and  eagerness.  He  had  no  time  to  lose.  He  was  too 
old  for  Bosalind  as  well  as  not  good  enough  for  her,  not  rich 
enough,  not  great  enough.  Sir  Arthur  Bivers,  K.C.B.,  the  con- 
quering hero — that  would  have  been  the  right  thing.  But  since 
he  was  not  that,  the  only  thing  he  could  do  was  to  make  the  most 
of  what  he  was.  He  could  give  her  a  pretty  house  in  London, 
where  she  would  see  the  best  of  company,  not  the  gentle  dulness 
of  the  country,  but  all  the  wits,  all  that  was  brilliant  in  society,  and 
have  the  cream  of  those  amusemients  and  diversions  which  make 
life  worth  living  in  town.  That  is  always  something  to  offer,  if 
you  have  neither  palaces  nor  castles,  nor  a  great  name  nor  a  big 
fortune.     Some  women  would  think  it  better  than  all  these ;  and 
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he  knew  that  it  would  be  full  of  pleasures  and  pleasantness,  not 
doll — a  life  of  variety  and  brightness  and  ease.  Was  it  not  very 
possible  that  these  things  would  tempt  her,  as  they  have  tempted 
women  more  lofty  in  position  than  Bosalind  ?  And  he  did  not 
think  her  relations  would  oppose  it  if  she  so  chose.  His  family  was 
veiy  obscure ;  but  that  has  ceased  to  be  of  the  importance  it  once 
was.  He  did  not  believe  that  John  Trevanion  would  hesitate  on 
account  of  his  family.  If  only  Bosalind  should  be  pleased !  It 
was,  perhaps,  because  he  was  no  longer  quite  young  that  he 
thought  of  what  he  had  to  offer  ;  going  over  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  wondering  if  this  and  that  might  not  have  a  charm  to  her  as 
good,  perhaps  better,  than  the  different  things  that  other  people 
had  to  offer.  He  was  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  know  human 
nature  and  to  have  studied  it  much,  and  had  he  been  writing  a 
book  he  would  no  doubt  have  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  young  girl 
considering  the  attractions  of  different  ways  of  living  and  com-* 
paring  what  he  had  to  give  with  what  other  people  possessed. 
But  there  was  a  certain  humility  in  the  way  in  which  his  mind 
approached  the  subject  in  his  own  case,  not  thinking  of  his  own 
personal  merits.  He  could  give  her  a  bright  and  full  and  enter- 
taining life.  She  would  never  be  dull  with  him.  That  was 
better  even  than  rank,  he  said  to  himself. 

Bivers  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  Trevanion  party  had  gone 
to  Bonport.  He  was  profoundly  pleased  and  gratified  to  find  John 
Trevanion  waiting  at  the  station,  and  to  receive  his  cordial  greet- 
ing. *  My  sister  will  expect  to  see  you  very  soon,'  he  said.  *  They 
think  it  is  you  who  are  the  hero  of  the  war ;  and,  indeed,  so  you 
have  been,  almost  as  much  as  SirBuby,  andwith  fewer  jealousies ; 
and  the  new  post,  I  hear,  is  a  capital  one.  I  should  say  you  were 
a  lucky  fellow,  if  you  had  not  worked  so  well  for  it  all.' 

^  Yes,  I  hear  it  is  a  pleasant  post ;  and  to  be  able  to  stay  at 
home,  and  not  be  sent  off  to  the  end  of  the  earth  at  a  moment's 
notice ^ 

*How  will  you  bear  it?  that  is  the  question,'  said  John  Tre- 
vanion. *  I  should  not  wonder  if  in  a  year  you  were  bored  to 
death.' 

Bivers  shook  his  head,  with  a  laugh.  ^  And  I  hope  all  are 
well,'  he  said ;  *  Mrs*  Lennox  and  Miss  Trevanion.' 

He  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  put  the  question  more  plainly. 

*We  are  all  well  enough,'  said  John,  Hhough  there  are  always 
vexations.  Oh!  nothing  of  importance,  I  hope;  only  some 
bother  about  the  children  and  Bosalind.     That's  why  I  removed 

II  2 
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them ;  but  Rel  is  coining,  and  another  young  fellow,  tiamertotf 
— perhaps  you  recollect  him  at  Clifton.  I  hope  they  will  cheer 
us  up  a  little.  There  is  their  train  coming  in.  Let  us  see  you 
soon.    Good-night ! ' 

Another  young  fellow,  Hamerton !  Then  it  was  not  to  meet 
him,  Rivers,  that  Trevanion  was  waiting.  There  was  no  special 
expectation  of  him.  It  was  Bex,  the  schoolboy,  and  young 
Hamerton  who  was  to  cheer  them  up — Rex  a  sulky,  young  cub, 
and  Hamerton,  a  thick-headed  rustic.  John  went  oflF  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  arrow  he  had  planted  in  his  friend's  heart,  and 
Rivers  turned  away,  with  a  blank  countenance,  to  his  hotel,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  fallen  down — down  from  the  skies  into  a  bottom- 
less abyss.  All  this  while,  during  so  many  days  of  travel,  he  had 
been  coming  towards  her;  now  he  seemed  to  be  thrown  back 
from,  her — back  into  uncertainty  and  the  unknown.  He  lingered 
a  little  as  the  train  from  Paris  came  in,  and  heard  John 
Trevanion's  cheerful  *  Oh,  here  you  are ! '  and  the  sound  of  the 
other  voices.  It  made  his  heart  burn  to  think  of  young  Hamerton 
— the  young  clodhopper ! — going  to  her  presence,  while  he  went 
gloomily  to  the  hotel.  His  appearance  late  for  dinner  presented 
a  new  and  welcome  enigma  to  the  company  who  dined  at  the 
tcMe  d'hdte.  Who  was  he?  Some  one  fresh  from  India,  no 
doubt,  with  that  bronzed  countenance  and  hair  which  had  no 
right  to  be  grey.  There  was  something  distinguished  about  his 
appearance  which  everybody  remarked,  and  a  little  flutter  of 
curiosity  to  know  who  he  was  awoke  especially  among  the  English 
people,  who,  but  that  he  seemed  so  entirely  alone,  would  have 
taken  him  for  Sir  Ruby  himself.  Rivers  took  a  little  comfort 
from  the  sense  of  his  own  importance  and  of  the  sensation  made 
by  his  appearance.  But  to  arrive  here  with  his  mind  full  of 
Rosalind,  and  to  find  himself  sitting  alone  at  a  foreign  t(jhh 
d'hote^  with  half  the  places  empty  and  not  a  creature  he  knev, 
chilled  him  ridiculously — he  who  met  people  he  knew  in  every 
out-of-the-way  comer  in  the  earth.  And  all  the  time  Hamerton 
at  her  side — Hamerton,  a  young  nobody !  There  was  no  doubt' 
that  it  was  very  hard  to  bear.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he 
went  out  ta  smoke  his  cigar  and  go  over  again,  more  ruefully  than 
ever,  his  prospects  of  success.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight  nigbt,' 
the  trees  in  the  hotel  garden  standing,  with  their  shadows  at 
their  feet,  in  a  blackness  as  of  midnight,  while  between  e^ery 
vacant  space  was  full  of  the  intense  white  radiance.  He  wandered 
out  and  in  among  them,  gloomily  thinking  how  different  the 
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night  would  have  been  had  he  been  looking  down  upon  the  silver 
lake  by  the  side  of  Bosalind.  No  doubt  that  was  what  she  was 
doing.  Would  there  be  any  recollection  of  him  among  her 
thonghts,  or  of  the  question  he  had  asked  her  in  the  conservatory 
at  the  Elms  ?  Would  she  think  he  was  comiog  for  his  answer,  and 
what  in  all  this  long  interval  had  she  been  making  up  her  mind 
to  reply  ? 

He  was  so  absorbed  in  these  thoughts  that  he  took  no  note  of 
the  few  people  about.  These  were  very  few,  for  though  the  night 
was  as  warm  as  it  was  bright,  it  was  yet  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
rheumatic  people  thought  there  was  a  chill  in  the  air.  By 
degrees  even  the  few  figures  that  had  been  visible  at  first  dwindled 
away,  and  Rivers  at  last  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  there  was 
but  one  left,  a  lady  in  black,  very  slight,  very  light  of  foot,  for 
whose  coming  he  was  scarcely  ever  prepared  when  she  appeared, 
and  who  shrank  into  the  shadow  as  he  came  up,  as  if  to  avoid  his 
eye.  Something  attracted  him  in  this  mysterious  figure,  he 
could  not  tell  what,  a  subtle  sense  of  some  link  of  connection 
between  her  and  himself;  some  internal  and  unspoken  suggestion 
which  quickened  his  eyes  and  interest,  but  which  was  too  indefin- 
ite to  be  put  into  words.  Who  could  she  be  ?  Where  had  he 
seen  her?  he  asked,  catching  a  very  brief  momentary  glimpse  of 
her  face ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  knew  everybody,  and  it  was  little 
wonder  if  the  names  of  some  of  his  acquaintances  should  slip  out 
of  his  recollection.  It  afforded  him  a  sort  of  occupation  to  watch 
for  her,  to  calculate  when  in  the  round  of  the  garden  which  she 
seemed  to  be  making  she  would  come  to  that  bare  bit  of  road, 
disclosed  by  the  opening  in  the  trees,  where  the  moonlight 
revealed  in  a  white  blaze  everything  that  passed.  He  was  for  the 
moment  absorbed  in  this  pursuit — for  it  was  in  reality  a  pursuit* 
a  sort  of  himt  through  his  own  mind  for  some  thread  of  associa- 
tion connected  with  a  wandering  figure  like  this — ^when  some  one 
else*,  a  new-comer,  came  hastily  into  the  garden,  and  established 
himself  at  a  table  close  by.  There  was  no  mistaking  this  strauger 
— a  robtist  young  Englishman  still  in  his  travelliug  dress,  whom 
Rivers  recognised  with  mingled  satisfaetion  and  hostility.  He 
was  not  then  spending  the  evening  with  Rosalind,  this  young 
fellow  who  was  not  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence.  That 
was  a  satisfaction  in  its  way.  He  had  been  received  to  dinner 
because  he  came  with  the  boy,  but  that  was  all.  Young  Hamer- 
ton  sat  down  in  the  full  moonlight  where  no  one  could  make  any 
ipigtak^  aboT|t  hiffi.    }f  e  recognised  Rivers  with  a  stiff  little  bow» 
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They  said  to  each  other,  *  It  is  a  beautiful  night,'  and  then  relapsed 
respectively  into  silence.  But  in  the  heat  of  personal  feeling  thos 
suddenly  evoked.  Rivers  forgot  the  mysterious  lady  for  a  moment, 
and  saw  her  no  more.  After  some  time  the  new-comer  said  to 
him,  with  a  sort  of  reluctant  abruptness,  *  They  are  rather  in 
trouble  over  there,'  making  a  gesture  with  his  hand  to  indicate 
some  locality  on  the  other  side  of  the  darkly-waving  trees. 

*  In  trouble ' 

*  Oh,  not  of  much  importance,  perhaps.  The  children — ^have 
all  been — upset :  I  don't  understand  it  quite.  There  was  something 
that  disturbed  them — in  the  hotel  here.    Perhaps  you  know * 

*  I  only  arrived  this  evening,'  Rivers  said. 

The  other  drew  a  long  breath.  Was  it  of  relief?  Perhaps  he 
had  spoken  only  to  discover  whether  his  rival  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  have  secured  any  advantage. 
*  We  brought  over  the  old  nurse  with  us — the  woman,  you  know, 

who Oh,  I  forgot,  you  don't  know,'  Hamerton  added,  hastily. 

This  was  said  innocently  enough,  but  it  offended  the  elder  suitor, 
jealous  and  angry  after  the  unreasonable  manner  of  a  lover,  that 
any  one,,  much  less  this  young  fellow,  whose  pretensions  were  so 
ridiculous,  should  have  known  her  and  her  circumstances  before 
and  better  than  himself. 

*I  prefer  not  to  know  anything  that  the  Trevanions  do  not 
wish  to  be  known,'  he  said  sharply.  It  was  not  true,  for  his 
whole  being  quivered  with  eagerness  to  know  everything  about 
them,  all  that  could  be  told ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  in 
his  harsh  tones  a  certain  justness  of  reproach  that  brought  the 
colour  to  young  Hamerton's  face. 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  he  said ;  *  it  is  not  my  business  to  say  a 
word.' 

And  then  there  was  silence  again.  It  was  growing  late.  The 
verandahs  of  the  great  hotel,  a  little  while  ago  full  of  chattering 
groups,  were  all  vacant ;  the  lights  had  flitted  upstairs ;  a  few 
weary  waiters  lounged  about  the  doors,  anxiously  waiting  till 
the  two  Englishmen — so  culpably  incautious  about  the  night  air 
and  the  draughts,  so  brutally  indifferent  to  the  fact  that  Jules  and 
Adolphe  and  the  rest  had  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  vxA 
longed  to  be  in  bed — should  come  in,  and  all  things  be  shut  np; 
but  neither  Hamerton  nor  Rivers  thought  of  Adolphe  and  Jules. 

Finally,  after  a  long  silence,  the  younger  man  spoke  again- 
His  mind  was  full  of  one  subject,  and  he  wanted  some  one  to 
speak  to,  were  it  only  his  rival.     '  This  cannot  be  a  healthy  place,* 
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he  said ;  *  they  are  not  looking  well — they  are  all — upset.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  bad  for — ^the  nerves—; — * 

*  Perhaps  there  may  be  other  reasons,'  said  Rivers.  His  heart 
stirred  within  him  at  the  thought  that  agitation,  perhaps  of  a 
nature  kindred  to  his  own,  might  be  affecting  the  one  person  who 
was  uppennost  in  the  thoughts  of  both — for  he  did  not  doubt 
that  Hamerton,  who  had  said  themy  meant  Bosalind.  That  she 
might  be  pale  with  anticipatiou,  nervous  and  tremulous  in  this 
last  moment  of  suspense  I  the  idea  brought  a  rush  of  blood  to  his 
face,  and  a  warm  flood  of  tender  thoughts  and  delight  to  his  heart. 

*I  don't  know  what  other  reasons,'  said  Hamerton.  *She 
thinks — I  mean  there  is  nothing  thought  of  but  those  children. 
Something  has  happened  to  them.  The  old  nurse,  the  woman — 
I  told  you — came  over  with  us  to  take  them  in  hand.    Poor 

little  things !  it  is  not  mnch  to  be  wondered  at '  he  said,  and 

then  stopped  short,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  might  have  a 
great  deal  to  say. 

A  slight  rustling  in  the  branches  behind  caught  Rivers' atten- 
tion. All  his  senses  were  very  keen,  and  he  had  the  power,  of 
great  advantage  in  his  profession,  of  seeing  and  hearing  without 
appearing  to  do  so.  He  turned  his  eyes  but  not  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  that  faint  sound,  and  saw  with  great  wonder  the  lady 
whom  he  had  been  watching,  an  almost,  imperceptible  figure 
against  the  opaque  background  of  the  high  shrubs,  standing 
behind  Hamerton.  Her  head  was  a  little  thrust  forward  in  the 
attitude  of  listening,  and  the  moon  just  caught  her  face.  He 
was  too  well  disciplined  to  suffer  the  cry  of  recognition  which 
came  to  his  lips  to  escape  from  them,  but  in  spite  of  himself  ex- 
pressed his  excitement  in  a  slight  movement — a  start  which  made 
the  rustic  chair  on  which  he  was  seated  quiver,  and  displaced  the 
gravel  under  his  feet.  Hamerton  did  not  so  much  as  notice  that 
he  had  moved  at  all,  but  the  ladj's  head  was  drawn  back,  and  the 
thick  foliage  behind  once  more  moved  as  by  a  breath,  and  all  was 
still.  Rivers  was  very  much  absorbed  in  one  pursuit  and  one 
idea,  which  made  him  selfish :  but  yet  his  heart  was  kind.  He 
conquered  his  antipathy  to  the  young  fellow  who  was  his  rival, 
whom  (on  that  ground)  he  despised,  yet  feared,  and  forced  him- 
self to  ask  a  question,  to  draw  him  on.  ^  What  has  happened  to 
the  children,'  he  said ;  ^  are  they  ill  ?  '  There  was  a  faint  breeze 
in  the  tree-tops,  but  none  down  here  in  the  solid  foliage  of  the  great 
bushes ;  yet  there  was  a  stir  in  the  laurel  as  of  a  bird  in  its  nest. 

*  They  are  not  ill,  but  yet  something  has  happened.    I  believe 
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the  little  things  have  been  seeing  ghosts.  They  sent  for  tbig 
woman,  Bussell,  you  know — confound  her ' 

*  Why  confound  her  ? ' 

^  Oh,  it's  a  long  story — confound  her  all  the  same !  There 
are  some  women  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  not  to  wish  to 
knock  down.  But  I  suppose  they  think  she's  good  for  the  chil- 
dren. That  is  all  they  think  of,  it  appears  to  me,'  Boland  said, 
dejectedly.  *  The  children — always  the  children — one  cannot  get  in 
a  word.    And  as  for  anything  else — anything  that  is  natural ' 

This  moved  Rivers  on  his  own  account.  Sweet  hope  was  high 
in  his  heart.  It  might  very  well  be  that  this  young  fellow  could 
not  get  in  a  word.  Who  could  tell  that  the  excuse  of  the  chil- 
dren might  not  be  made  use  of  to  silence  an  undesired  suitor,  to 

leave  the  way  free  for His  soul  melted  with  a  delicious 

softness  and  sense  of  secret  exultation.  *Let  us  hope  their 
anxiety  may  not  last,'  he  said,  restraining  himself,  keeping  as 
well  as  he  could  the  triumph  out  of  his  voice.  Hamerton 
looked  at  him  quickly,  keenly ;  he  felt  that  there  was  exultation 
-—something  exasperating — a  tone  of  triumph  in  it. 

*  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  last,'  he  said.  *  Little  Amy  is  like 
a  little  ghost  herself;  but  how  can  it  be  otherwise  in  such  an  un- 
natural state  of  affairs — the  mother  gone,  and  all  the  responsibility 

put  upon  one — ^upon  one  who For  what  is  Mrs.  Lennox?' 

he  cried,  half-angrily ;  ^  oh  yes,  a  good  kind  soul — but  she  has  to 
be  taken  care  of  too — ^and  all  upon  one — ^upon  one  who— — ' 

'  You  mean  Miss  Trevanion  ? ' 

*  I  don't  mean — ^to  bring  in  any  names.  Look  here,'  cried  the 
young  maUy  *  you  and  I,  Rivers — we  are  not  worthy  to  name  her 
name.' 

His  voice  was  a  little  husky ;  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  He 
felt  a  sort  of  brotherly  feeling  even  for  this  rival  who  might  per- 
haps, being  clever  (he  thought),  be  more  successful  than  he,  but 
who,  in  the  meantime,  had  more  in  common  with  him  than  any 
other  man,  because  he  too  loved  Rosalind.  Rivers  did  not  make 
any  response.  Perhaps  he  was  not  young  enough  to  have  this 
feeling  for  any  woman.  A  man  may  be  very  much  in  love — may 
be  ready  even  to  make  any  exertion,  almost  any  sacrifice,  to  win 
the  woman  he  loves,  and  yet  be  unable  to  echo  such  a  sentiment. 
He  could  not  allow  that  he  was  unworthy  to  name  her  name. 
Hamerton  scarcely  noticed  his  silence,  and  yet  was  a  little  relieved 
not  to  have  any  response. 

*  I  am  a  little  upset  myself,'  he  said,  <  because  you  know  Fve 
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b€6ti  mtz^  tip  wlfch  it  all  froin  the  begiDning,  which  makes  one  feel 
veiy  differently  firom  those  that  don't  know  the  story.  I  couldn't 
help  just  letting  out  a  little.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  taking  up 
your  time  with  what  perhaps  doesn't  interest  you.' 

This  stung  the  other  man  to  the  quick.  'It  interests  me 
more,  perhaps,  than  you  could  understand/  he  cried.  '  But/  he 
added,  after  a  pause,  '  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  family 
wish  me  to  know — not  certainly  at  second-hand.' 

Hamerton  sprang  to  his  feet  in  hot  revulsion  of  feeling.  <If 
you  mean  me  by  the  second-hand/  he  said :  then  paused,  ashamed 
both  (rf  the  good  impulse  and  the  less  good  which  had  made  him 
thus  betray  himself.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  added ;  *  I've  been 
travelling  all  day,  and  I  suppose  I'm  tired  and  apt  to  talk  nonsense. 
Good-night.' 

Jules  and  Adolphe  were  glad.  They  showed  the  young 
Englishman  to  his  room  with  joy,  making  no  doubt  that  the  other 
would  follow.  But  the  other  did  not  follow.  He  sat  for  a  time 
silently  with  his  head  on  his  hand.  Then  he  rose,  and  walking 
to  the  other  side  of  the  great  bouquet  of  laurels,  paused  in  the 
profound  shadow,  where  there  stood,  as  he  divined  rather  than 
saw,  a  human  creature  in  mysterious  anguish,  anxiety,  and  pain. 
He  made  out  ^th  difficulty  a  tall  shadow  against  the  gloomy  back^ 
ground  of  the  close  branches.  *  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,'  he 
said ;  *  I  do  not  ask  to  know ;  but  you  are  deeply  interested  in 
what  that — ^that  young  fellow  was  saying  ? ' 

The  voice  that  replied  to  him  was  very  low.  *  Oh,  more  than 
interested :  it  is  like  life  and  death  to  me.  For  God*s  sake,  tell 
me  if  you  know  anything  more.' 

*  I  know  nothing  to-night — but  to-morrow — You  are  the  lady 
whom  I  met  in  Spain  two  years  ago,  whose  portrait  stands  on 
Rosalind  Trevanion's-writing-table.' 

There  was  a  low  cry:  *0h!  God  bless  you  for  telling  me. 
God  bless  you  for  telling  me,'  and  the  sound  of  a  suppressed  sob. 

^I  shall  see  her  to-morrow/  he  said.  <  I  have  come  thousands 
of  miles  to  see  her.  It  is  possible  that  I  might  be  of  use.  to  you 
May  I  tell  her  that  you  are  here  ? ' 

The  stir  among  the  branches  seemed  to  take  a  different  cha- 
racter as  he  spoke,  and  the  lady  came  out  towards  the  partial 
light.  She  said  firmly,  *  No ;  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  inten- 
tions;' then  paused.  'You  will  think  it  strange  that  I  came 
behind  you  and.  listened.  You  will  think  it  was  not  honourable. 
But  I  heard  their  name,  and  Roland  Hamerton  knows  me.    When 
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a  woman  is  in  great  trouble  she  is  driven  to  strange  expedients. 
Sir/  she  cried,  after  another  agitated  pause,  ^  I  neither  know  your 
name  nor  who  you  are,  but  if  you  will  bring  note  news  to-morrow 
after  you  have  seen  them — if  you  will  tell  me — it  will  be  a  good 
deed — it  will  be  a  Christian  deed.' 

*  Say  something  more  to  me  than  that,'  he  caied,  with  a  passion 
that  surprised  himself;  *  say  that  you  will  wish  me  well.' 

She  moved  along  softly,  noiselessly,  with  her  head  turned  to 
him,  moving  towards  the  moonlight,  which  was  like  the  blaze  of 
day,  within  a  few  steps  from  where  they  had  been  standing.  The 
impression  which  had  been  upon  his  mind  of  a  fugitive — a  woman 
abandoned  and  forlorn — died  out  so  completely,  that  he  felt 
ashamed  ever  to  have  ventured  upon  such  a  thought.  And  he 
felt  with  a  sudden  sense  of  imperfection,  quite  unfamiliar  to  bim, 
that  he  was  being  examined  and  judged.  He  felt,  too,  with  an 
acute  self-consciousness,  that  the  silver  in  his  hair  shone  in  the 
white  light,  and  that  the  counterbalancing  qualities  of  fine  out- 
line and  manly  colour  must  be  wanting  in  that  wan  and  colourless 
illumination.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  except  as  an  abstract 
paleness,  turned  towards  him,  overshadowed  by  the  veil  which  she 
had  put  back,  but  which  still  threw  a  deep  shade ;  but  she  gazed 
into  his,  which  he  could  not  but  turn  towards  her  in  the  full  light 
of  the  moon.  The  end  of  the  examination  was  not  very  consola- 
tory to  his  pride.  She  sighed  and  turned  away.  *  The  man  whom 
she  chooses  will  want  no  other  blessing,'  she  said. 

A  few  minutes  after  Jules  and  Adolphe  were  happy  shutting 
up  the  doors,  putting  out  the  lights,  betaking  themselves  to  the 
holes  and  comers  under  the  stairs,  under  the  roofs,  in  which  these 
sufferers  for  the  good  of  humanity  slept. 

(To  he  continued,) 
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The  Art  of  Conquest  is  lost 

without  the  Art  of  Eating. 

TN  THE  BATTLE  OP  THIS  LIFE  ENO'S  PBUIT  SAJE.T  is  an  imp^rhJ 

'*  live  H>  gieuio  naed,  or  necessary  adjunct ;  it  keops  the  blood  pare,  preTents  fevers  and  acute  inflammatari 
diseases,  and  removes  the  injurious  effects  arising  from  stimulants  and  narcotics,  inch  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  te^, 
and  coffee,  by  natural  means ;  it  thus  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  normal  condition,  by  prereotiag  til 
^rest  danger  of  polaoned  blood  and  over  ca«bral  activitj,  nerronsnen,  irritability,  worry,  ^c. 

CHRISTMAS    EVE.  THE    BLESSINGS   OF    THE 


POOR,   NOT  THE    RICH. 

*  HSAIiTH  and  IjONQ  I^TE^  are 
usually  blessings  of  the  Poor,  not 
of  the  Bich,  and  the  FRUITS  OF 
TSMFSBANCE  ratlier  than 
Ijuxury  and  SIxcess.  If  a  rich  man 
does  not  in  many  things  live  lilce 
a  poor  man,  if  '  he  does  not  use 
Exercise— which  is  but  voluntary 
labour  —  if  he  does  not  restrain 
appetite  by  choice  as  the  other  does 
by  necessity,  he  -will  certainly  be 
worse  for  his  ri<dies.' 

Bir  T;V.   T£l£FIi£. 


MY    FIRST    TASTE   OF    POWER. 


QTIMXJLAKW  and  insuffieieot 
^^  amonnt  of  exercise  freqnestly  derang? 
the  Uver.  EKO'S  FRUIT  8AL.T  is  pecaiiar!> 
adapted  for  any  constitutional  weakneas  of  Uie 
liver.  A.  world  of  woe  is  avoided  by  iboee  who 
keep  and  use  BNO'S  FRUIT  aAXT.  '  All  oar 
customers  for  SNO'B  FRUIT  SALT  woukl  not 
be  without  it  upon  any  o(mBidefr»tioii.  thi^ 
havingreoeived  so  much  beceflt  from  it.' 

•wood  Brotheba,  Cbemiata,  Jersey,  li*7<' 


THE    FESTIVE    SEASON. 

TTOW  TO  ENJOY  GOOD  FOOD,  which  otherwise  disorders  the  difi^estire  OIgaD^ 
■*^  caai>ing  Bilious  Headaches  and  Impure  Blo^d,  use 'BNO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  Also  as  a  Refreshing,  Cooling, 
ami  luvigorating  Beverage,  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.*  It  is  the  best  preventive  and  cure  for  Bilionsneca.  Siclc 
Headache.  Skin  Eruptions,  Impure  Blood,  Pimples  on' the  Face,  Giddiness,  Feverishneaa,  Mental  Depreesioti. 
Want  of  Appetite,  Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Ck>nstipation,  Vomiting,  Thirst,  die.,  and  to  remoTe  the  effects  oi 
errors  of  eating  and  drinking. 

""^HE  PHYSICAL  BASIS  OP  LIFE- GOOD  FOOD.— How  to  assimilate  or 

*  enjoy  guod  food  that  would  otherwise  cause  Constipation,  Bilious  Headache,  Disordered  Stomach,  smd  otiirr 
disasters,  use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT.  Being  a  genuine  product  of  nature,  it  is  a  true  or  natorml  waj  ci 
preserving  or  restoring  health.  It  removes  effete  matter  or  poison  from  the  blood,  thus  preventinif  and  tbrov. 
ing  off  Fevers,  Boils,  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  blood.  On  that  account  you  cannot  OT«ntete  its 
great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease ;  without  such  a  simple  precaution  the  jeopardy  of 
life  is  immensely  increased. 

WHAT    MAKES    A    HAPPY    CHRISTMAS P 

HEALTH,  and  the  things  we  love,  and  those  who  loye  us.   For  Health  use  ENO'S  SSUIT 

SALT,  and  read  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet  given  with  each  Bottle. 
ACCIDENTAL    INDIGESTION.— Before  and  after  the  Christmas  Padding  use 
**•    BNCS  FRUIT  SALT.    The  Physical  Basis  of  Life-Good  Food.    How  to  enjoy  good  food,  that  vroofcl 
otherwise  cause  Bilious  Headache,  Disordered  Ftomaoh,  poisoned  Blood,  &c,  use  SKOS  FRUIT  SALT,  pv^paietl 
tTGta  sound  ripe  fruit,  as  a  Health-giving,  Cooling,  Spar]|Jiiuu.aiid  Invigorating  Beverage  for  any  r 


CAIRO.- 

^^     been  attacked 


« Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt  in^^st  last,  i  hfi^»  on 
ked  by  fever,  from  which,  on  the  iirst  occasion  I  lay  In  hoenTbil 


three  separate  occasions, 


yours,  Corporal,  l»th  Hussars,  28th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.C.  ENO. 


copying  the  original  cloaely  enough  to  deceive  the  pub] 
exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  chr  - 


,  and 
i,coi 


THE  SECBET  OP  SUCCESS.-*  A  nhr  invention  is  broncht  befoi*  f h-  ,,«w 
-■•     manda  success.    A  score  of  abominable  imlUUonsU  Immediately  Ib^cLk    J?  °®  P'*^^^^ 

could  notfaato8^«^nS£li''PP°°'*»^  rtghts, 
CAUTION.-arominj  each  Bottle  and  see  thatkhe  CapeuU  is  f^^maPpRj^f^l.^^ 
WUhout  U.  you  have  been  imH^  an^i^a  worthle^n^tZn  ^  ^^^^'^ 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.     Direotions  in  SiJeen  Languaires  how  fn  p.w»u    *  n- 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Prait  Salt  Works,  ^\m,  londoB,  si!.  bjlc.  SJTpateiit. 
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Jack's  Courtship: 

A   SAILOJR'S  YARX  OF  LOVE  AND  SHIPIVHECK, 

By  W.  Clark  Eussell. 
CHAPTER  XL. 

WE  LEAVE  THE   ISLAND. 

I  FOUND  the  cook  standing  in  the  cabin  door,  and  called  him  in  to 
help  me  to  arrange  for  the  accommodation  of  Aunt  Damaris 
and  Florence.  The  largest  of  the  three  cabins  was  the  captain's,  next 
the  mate's  ;  there  were  two  bunks  in  this  room,  along  with  a  fixed 
washstand,  a  little  table  that  swung  on  hinges,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  of  that  kind  which  made  the  little  compartment  look 
habitable. 

*  Now,  Mr.  Seymour,'  exclaimed  Aunt  Damaris,  throwing  down 
her  cloak  and  looking  and  talking  with  a  great  air  of  hearty  active 
bustle,  •  I'm  not  going  to  allow  you  to  be  our  chambermaid. 
You  have  the  brig  and  the  provisions  and  a  thousand  matters  to 
attend  to,  and  Florence  and  I  are  quite  able  to  make  this  cabin 
comfortable  for  ourselves.  Have  you  any  clean  blankets  in  this 
ship?  *  said  she,  addressing  the  cook  with  the  old  pecking  gesture 
of  her  lean  face. 

*  Naught  but  what  you  see,  missis,'  answered  the  cook,  point- 
ing to  a  blanket  and  rug  in  the  upper  bunk. 

*  Well,  we  cannot  use  them  as  they  are,  but  I  suppose  they  can 
be  washed  and  dried  by-and-by,'  said  the  old  lady,  hauling  them 
out  and  looking  at  them,  and  then  dropping  them  on  to  the  deck. 

*  FIX  endeavour  to  wash  them  if  the  cook  can  find  me  a  tub 
and  some  soap,'  said  Florence. 

I  laughed  and  said,  *  Why,  my  darling,  what  do  you  think 
YOIi,  y.  HO.  XXVI,  1 
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you  could  make  of  them  with  your  little  hands  ?  No  need  for  you 
to  turn  laundress  yet,  Florence.  Besides,  I  suppose  there's  not 
much  soap  to  be  found  going  aboard  the  Sarah  Jane,  is  there,  cook? ' 

*I  dunno  as  I  could  put  my  hand  at  once  on  a  piece,'  answered 
the  cook,  *  but  there  ought  to  be  a  bar  or  two  knocking  about 
somewheres.' 

*  Anyway,  Miss  Hawke,'  said  I,  *  I'll  leave  you  for  the  present 
whilst  I  take  a  look  round.  This  cabin  is  not  so  comfortable  as 
the  Strathmore'Sf  but  it's  better  than  the  hut : '  and  so  saying  I  left 
them,  keeping  silence  about  the  desperate  condition  of  the  mate 
next  door,  for  they  could  do  him  no  good,  and  I  wanted  nothing 
sorrowful  to  come  down  again  with  its  gloom  to  darken  the  hope 
and  gladness  which  were  shining  bright  in  my  darling's  beauty. 

I  stumped  about  the  deck,  examining  the  brig's  equipment 
and  her  rigging  and  spars.  I  discovered  that  we  should  have  to 
sail  the  vessel  without  a  foretopgallantmast,  for  there  were  no 
spare  booms,  nothing  that  would  answer  for  a  mast  and  yard,  to 
be  seen.     But  this  was  no  very  serious  matter. 

Gazing  in  a  dreamy  manner,  scarcely  realising  the  ill-luck 
that  had  plunged  us  into  this  situation,  the  amazing  good-fortune 
that  had  rescued  us  from  it,  I  was  aroused  by  feeling  a  hand 
slipped  into  mine.     It  was  Florence. 

« Oh,  Jack,'  she  exclaimed,  *  is  it  not  wonderful  to  find  ourselves 
herey  when  yesterday  we  believed  we  should  never  be  released  from 
that  island?' 

<  So  wonderful  that  it  hardly  seems  true.  Why,  only  think  of 
the  chances  against  a  vessel  calling  here  for  any  purpose !  But 
the  sea  is  too  full  of  surprises  to  allow  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
it  ever  to  feel  astonished  at  what  happens  on  it.  One  night  ve 
spent  in  an  open  boat,  one  day  and  night  on  that  rock:  that 
consists  of  our  shipwreck  so  far.  Now  our  business  is  not  to  go  on 
wondering,  but  to  get  home.  And  oh,  my  love,  my  darling,  how 
happy  shall  I  be  when  I  feel  that  English  soil  is  once  again  under 
your  feet,  and  that  there  is  no  more  fear  of  sea-disasters  happening 
to  make  your  sweet  face  white,  and  put  such  sorrow  and  hopeless- 
ness as  I  spied  yesterday  in  your  eyes.' 

*  It  has  been  a  terribJe  time — yet  it  has  done  one  thing.  Jack, 
I  think.' 

*  What,  my  own  ?  ' 

*  It  has  brought  us  closer  together,'  said  she,  hanging  her  head 
and  yet  peeping  at  me. 

*  Ay,  it  has  done  that.  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  ?  When  ^e 
get  home,  what  will  your  father  do  ?    Will  he  come  between  us? ' 

*  I  don't  think  he  will — ^I  dont  think  he  could,'  she  answered; 
and  then  said  '  poor  papa  ! '  and  sighed. 

I  folded  my  arms  and  leaned  against  the  bulwarks,  looking  a^ 
her.  <  I  talk  of  getting  home,'  said  I,  *  but  we  have  to  reach 
Australia  first,' 
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*  Oh  I  are  we  going  on  to  Australia  ? ' 

*  Why,  yes ;  because,  you  see,  the  winds  in  these  seas  blow  west, 
and  I  dbn't  want  to  sail  a  thousand  miles  north  to  get  a  fair  wind 
for  the  Cape.  When  we  reach  Australia  arrangements  may  be  made 
for  you  to  stop  with  your  aunt  a  year  or  two,  and  what  shall  I  do 
then  ?  Must  I  stay  too  ?  If  I  am  ever  to  call  you  my  own,  inseparably 
mine,  Florence — ray  wife  indeed — how  long  shall  I  have  to  wait  for 
that  time' to  arrive  ?  Oh,  my  darling,  do  you  know  my  outlook  as 
regards  you  is  like  an  outlook  from  that  island  yesterday  ;  nothing 
but  fine  weather  in  sight ;  no  land,  no  ship,  no  promise  of  escape.' 

She  was  blushing  as  I  talked  thus.  But  girls  have  mighty 
good  sense* in  such  matters  as  these,  and  she  quietly  took  a  hitch 
with  the  end  of  my  jawing-tackle  by  saying,  *  Jack,  let  us 
reach  Australia  first,  and  then,  dear,  we  will  put  our  heads  to- 
gether,' which  properly  brought  me  up  with  a  round  turn :  for 
after  all  there  was  no  good  jabbering  about  how  we  were  to  get 
married,  and  what  her  father  would  do,  and  what  might  happen 
when  we  reached  Sydney  or  England,  or  whatever  other  country 
we  might  happen  to  fetch,  till  the  island  we  were  lying  abreast  of 
was  as  far  astern  as  the  coast  we  meant  to  aim  for  was  then  distant. 

Besides,  Aunt  Danviris  at  that  moment  came  out  of  the 
cabin  to  stop  any  further  talk  of  that  kind.  You  could  see  the 
high  spirits  she  was  in  by  her  walk,  that  was  half  a  dance  as  she 
approached  us. 

'Oh!'  she  cried  in  a  rapturous  way,  clasping  her  hands,  with 
many  a  pecking  gesture  of  her  head,  *  what  a  wonderful  deliver- 
ance !  It  is  impossible  to  realise  it  in  that  house.  Our  cabin  will  do 
very  well,  Mr.  Seymour.  Florence  will  take  the  top  berth,  for  I 
cannot  climb.  If  one  of  the  sailors  will  wash  the  rug  and  blanket 
—and  I  dare  say  there  are  more  to  be  had  and  washed — we  shall 
be  quite  comfortable.     How  long  are  we  going  to  stop  here  ?  ' 

'  I  am  only  waiting  for  the  men  to  come  off  with  whatever 
they  may  catch  or  kill,'  said  I. 

*  And  where  shall  we  go  then  ?'  she  asked. 

*  Why,  to  Australia,'  I  replied. 

*  Oh,  pray  don't  go  to  Australia  for  my  sake  if  there's  any 
nearer  land.  The  nearest  place  where  we  can  find  a  comfortable 
ship  will  be  the  best  place  to  sail  to.' 

I  told  her  that  Australia  was  as  near  as  any  other  country,  and 
1  also  explained  why  I  chose  it.  *  But,'  said  I,  ^  I  don't  trouble  to 
think  of  fetching  Australia  in  this  old  waggon.  We  must  en- 
deavour to  sight  a  vessel  and  transfer  ourselves  to  her,  let  her 
destination  be  what  it  will.' 

*  Suppose,'  said  she,  *we  don't  sight  a  ship.  Will  you  be  able 
to  navigate  this  brig  to  Australia  ?  ' 

*  Why,  yes,  certainly.  If  I  were  not  a  sailor  I  should  no  doubt 
be  at  a  loss.  You  see,  Miss  Hawke,  it's  sometimes  useful  to  have 
been  at  sea  as  a  sailor.' 
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*And  to  be  in  the  company  of  a  sailor  when  one  is  skip* 
wrecked,'  said  Florence. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Jack,'  cried  Aunt  Damaris  eflfusively,  grasping  my 
hand,  *  you  are  a  dear  good  fellow.    What  do  we  not  owe  you?' 

*  TAis,'  I  replied,  lifting  Florence's  hand. 

*  You  have  it,'  answered  the  old  lady  promptly.  *  Have  I  not 
told  you  so  again  and  again  ?  It  is  'my  afi'air  now,'  she  added,  with 
a  toss  of  the  head  for  which  I  could  have  kissed  her :  *  and  my 
brother  will  see  the  thing  in  its  proper  light  when  /  explain.' 

My  darling's  sweet  eyes  peered  up  into  mine  as  if  she  would 
say,  *  There,  Jack,  what  more  can  you  possibly  want  ? ' 

Just  then  comes  William  Somers,  rolling  out  of  the  galley  with 
a  couple  of  hook-pots  of  coffee  in  his  hands.  We  followed  him 
into  the  cabin,  and  by  dint  of  rummaging  he  procured  some  cups 
and  saucers,  ship's  biscuit,  moist  sugar,  and  a  lump  of  cold  salt 
junk.  There  was  no  milk,  but  for  all  that  Florence  and  her  aunt 
were  glad  of  the  hot  coffee ;  and  they  even  attacked  the  beef  and 
the  sea-bread,  finding  their  appetite  now  that  the  first  deep  excite- 
ment the  news  and  sight  of  the  brig  had  raised  in  them  was  gone, 
and  perhaps  guessing  there  might  be  some  relish  in  the  salt  meat 
after  the  fat  and  insipid  tinned  stuff  we  had  been  living  upon.  It 
did  my  heart  good  to  see  them  eating  and  talking  in  that  little 
cabin  with  something  of  the  old  life  in  their  manner  that  they 
had  aboard  the  Strathmore.  Whilst  we  were  thus  occupied  the 
cook  came  up  out  of  the  lazarette,  rather  scaring  Florence  by  his 
slow  ghostly  way  of  rising  through  the  bit  of  a  hatch.  He  was 
covered  with  perspiration  and  grimy  as  a  sweep  with  creeping  and 
crawling.  But  the  job  was  worth  the  trouble,  for  from  the  report 
he  made  to  me,  and  the  figures  he  had  set  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  by  the  aid  of  his  lamp,  I  could  now  tell  exactly  the  length 
of  time  the  provisions  would  hold  out  by  putting  ourselves  on  a 
limited  allowance.  I  found  that  we  could  make  them  last  a  good 
six  weeks  without  very  great  stint.  This  was  beyond  my  expec- 
tations and  rendered  me  easy  in  my  mind :  for  I  had  a  good  right 
to  consider  that  even  if  we  failed  to  encounter  between  this  and 
Australia  any  vessel  worth  quitting  the  brig  for,  we  were  likely 
to  meet  with  one  that  would  be  willing  to  help  us  to  the  extent 
of  a  gift  of  beef  or  flour  or  bread. 

There  was  nothing  now  to  be  done  till  the  men  came  aboard ; 
and  I  hoped  the  bo'sun,  if  he  found  the  old  fowling-piece  of  no 
use  among  the  goats,  would  not  linger,  for  I  was  impatient  and 
wanted  to  be  off.  The  westerly  wind  had  gathered  weight  and  was 
now  blowing  a  very  pretty  little  breeze.  The  sea  sparkled  hke  a 
surface  of  diamonds  to  it,  and  the  blue  shone  up  through  the  in- 
numerable flashings,  and  made  a  most  lovely  space  of  water.  I 
could  not  see  the  men  ashore  nor  hear  the  sound  of  shots,  but  there 
was  nothing  suq)rising  in  this,  for  the  north  horn  of  rock  shut  out 
a  large  piece  of  the  island  in  the  north- west^  and  for  the  sao^o 
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cause  the  sound  of  the  gun,  if  the  crazy  old  piece  made  any  noise 
at  all,  would  be  killed  long  before  it  could  reach  us.  I  got 
chairs  out  of  the  cabin  and  made  my  darling  and  the  old  lady 
comfortable  on  deck ;  and  hung  about  them  all  the  morning  till 
the  sun  was  past  the  north  and  the  afternoon  had  begun. 

Talk !  why  I  cannot  remember  that  my  tongue  ever  wagged 
more  incessantly.  One  thing  leading  on  to  another,  we  drifted 
into  the  subject  of  my  love,  and  I  gave  Aunt  Damaris  the  whole 
story  of  it,  as  if  this  were  the  first  time  the  matter  had  been 
mentioned  between  us.  I  wouldn't  let  her,  off  a  single  point.  I 
began  the  yam  by  telling  her  all  about  myself,  who  my  father  was 
and  who  my  mother  was,  the  exact  extent  of  my  income,  how  my 
uncle  had  found  me  out,  and  so  worked  my  way  clear  along  till  I 
came  to  my  joining  the  Strathmore :  and  then  I  bestowed  a  few 
blunt  truths  VLjxm.  her.  I  told  her  that  I  had  chosen  the  name  of 
Egerton,  *  because,'  said  I,  ^  it  has  an  aristocratic  sound,  and  I 
hoped  it  might  prejudice  you  in  my  favour  and  enable  me  to  be 
much  with  Florence,  without ' 

*  Without  what,  Mr.  Seymour  ? '  said  she,  with  her  old  face 
loobng  wonderfully  sharp  against  the  blue  sky  beyond  her. 

*  Well,  without  exciting  your  hostility.  I  thought  to  myself, 
"If  she  likes  Mr.  Morecombe  simply  because  he  is  well-connected, 
she  will  like  me  too  if  I  can  only  make  her  believe  I  am  of  good 
birth  and  aristocratically  associated."  But  I  didn't  succeed,'  said  I, 
smiling  at  her  :  *  if  you  liked  me,  it  was  for  myself.' 

As  I  said  this  I  turned  to  look  over  the  rail  towards  the  island, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  gig  pulling  out  through  the 
breakwater.  *Here  they  are,'  I  shouted,  ^  goats  or  no  goats. 
Hurrah  for  home ! ' 

The  boat  was  deep,  much  deeper  than  the  weight  of  the  seven 
men  should  have  sunk  her.  The  oars  flashed  in  the  sunshine  as 
they  rose  and  fell,  and  I  sprang  on  to  the  bulwarks  to  hail  the 
bo'snn.  *  Bear  a  hand,  men  ! '  I  bawled.  ^  Let's  get  under  way. 
We're  sick  of  waiting.     What  have  you  got  ? ' 

*  Four  dead  goats  and  about  half  a  ton  of  crabs  and  shellfish,' 
he  shouted. 

The  gig  drove  alongside,  and  it  was  indeed  a  sight  to  look  into 
her.  Crawling  and  wriggling  about  her  bottom  were  some  hun- 
dreds of  crabs,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  together  with  masses 
of  shellfish  of  various  descriptions,  such  as  crayfish,  whelks  or  what 
^ight  have  passed  for  them,  limpets,  and  cockles.  Upon  them 
lay  four  dead  goats,  meagre-looking  animals  to  be  sure,  with  long 
beards  and  long  horns.  The  men  came  clambering  over  the  brig's 
side,  leaving  two  hands  in  the  gig ;  then  the  goats  were  hauled 
up,  all  the  tubs  which  could  be  mustered  brought  along,  and 
buckets  passed  over,  which  were  filled  with  crabs  and  shellfish, 
drawn  up  and  emptied  into  the  tubs. 

I  pulled  out  my  watch.     *  It's  now  a  quarter  to  two,'  said  I. 
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*  Send  the  men  to  dinner,  will  you,  Shilling  ?  They'd  better  dine 
oflf  the  old  stores  to  save  time ;  and  tell  them  not  to  be  long  over 
it.  I  want  to  fetch  Amsterdam  Island  before  dark  if  possible,  to 
see  if  there  be  any  of  the  Strathmore^s  people  there.' 

The  gig  was  now  emptied,  the  two  fellows  tumbled  up  out  of 
her,  she  was  then  hoisted  aboard,  and  all  hands  went  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

STRUGGLING   EASTWARDS. 

Three  hours  after  we  had  quitted  St.  Paul's,  Amsterdam  Island 
was  in  sight  about  a  point  on  the  lee  bow,  a  looming  bit  of  blue, 
with  the  running  waters  trembling  between  it  and  us.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  astern  was  the  island  we  had  left,  like  a  bit  of 
amber  in  the  western  sunshine.  We  had  another  three  hours  of 
daylight  before  us,  and  glad  was  I  to  feel  the  wind  freshening  yet 
and  the  bluflF  bows  forward  bursting  with  a  roaring  noise  througli 
the  water,  for  long  before  the  darkness  fell,  the  breeze  would  have 
brought  us  well  within  the  scope  of  any  eyes  that  might  be  upon 
the  land  there,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  draw  up  so  black  but  that 
a  boat  could  see  and  fetch  us  if  we  hove-to  and  waited  a  bit.  All 
this  while,  the  hands  had  been  full  of  business,  making  ready  the 
deck-house  for  themselves,  skinning  and  cutting  up  the  gosXs  into 
joints,  boiling  the  crabs  and  shell-fish  in  capfuUs  to  make  room  in 
the  tubs  for  those  which  were  left  uncooked,  cleaning  up  the  decks, 
washing  blankets  (which  had  been  come  at  by  the  cook)  for  cabin 
use.  The  bo'sun  kept  aft  with  me  much  of  the  time,  and  there 
was  a  hand  in  the  foretop  with  the  brig's  telescope,  working  away 
with  it  at  the  growing  and  brightening  island,  ready  to  report  a 
signal  or  a  boat  if  ever  such  a  thing  should  heave  into  the  view  of 
his  lenses. 

Heading  as  we  were,  first  the  southern,  then  the  western  and 
then  the  northern  portions  of  the  island  would  be  opened  and 
compassed  by  us ;  and  I  might  be  as  siure  as  fate  that  if  there 
were  people  there  they  would  spy  us  coming.  The  flying  light 
threw  the  land  up  clear  and  keen  in  the  field  of  the  telesc5ope 
— that  was  a  very  good  glass,  though  its  coat  was  deplorably  ragged 
and  old — and  I'd  see  the  green  of  plenty  of  vegetation  there  and 
an  island  very  much  more  cheerful  and  habitable  to  behold  than 
the  hollow  sterile  crater-rock  on  which  we  had  passed  the  night. 
But  look  as  I  would  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  signal  of  any 
kind  to  be  seen  on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  it.  I  swept  the 
rugged  line  and  foreground  of  the  water  with  extraordinary  care, 
but  nothing  resembling  a  boat  was  to  be  discerned,  though  I 
reckoned  that  if  any  of  the  Strathnore^a  people  had  found  an 
asylum  there  they'd  make  haste  to  put  ofi"  and  intercept  us  when 
they  saw  the  brig  heading  dead  for  the  island.    I  went  into  the 
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cabin  io  overhaul  the  charts,  and  coining  across  one  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  with  the  prickings  of  half  a  dozen  voyages  upon  it,  I  ex- 
amined it  to  make  sure  of  my  navigation,  for  1  had  no  desire  to 
plump  the  Sarah  Jane  on  a  sunken  reef  hereabouts :  and  finding 
the  coast  clear  returned  on  deck  and  stood  conversing  with  the 
bo'sun  while  the  sun  sank  lower  and  lower  and  the  island  on  the 
lee  bow  grew  bigger  and  greener  with  the  Hush  of  the  setting 
daylight  upon  it  and  a  coming  and  going  of  its  emerald  hues  as 
the  cloud  shadows  swept  over  it.  Yet  the  sun  was  still  above  the 
water  when  the  land  was  little  more  than  three  miles  distant, 
plain  in  the  glass  as  a  man's  hand  to  his  eyes,  and  the  surf  ringing 
it  with  the  gleam  of  ivory. 

*rm  afraid  we  shall  find  nobody  there,  bo'sun,'  said  I. 

^I'm  afraid  so  too,  sir,'  he  replied,  letting  the  glass  fall  from  his 
face.  *  There's  plenty  of  stuff  to  make  a  smoke  with,  anyhow : 
there's  plenty  of  clear  top  for  a  signal  too,  and  we're  close  enough 
to  see  a  pocket-hankerchief  if  such  a  thing  was  hoisted.  If  none 
of  our  people  are  there,  where  are  they,  sir  ? ' 

*  Picked  up,  or  drowned,  or  still  knocking  about — one  of  the 
three  certainly  :  for  we  know  they  are  not  on  St.  Paul's,  and  I'm 
afraid  they  are  not  yonder.' 

Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence  joined  us  to  look :  and  forward  you 
could  see  all  the  men  hanging  over  the  rail  staring  at  the  land. 
Fathom  by  fathom  we  drove  along,  the  old  brig  splashing  savagely 
as  she  dived,  and  trembling  under  the  pressure  that  was  urging 
her ;  her  bowsprit  pointed  to  give  the  island  a  clear  berth,  and  the 
sun  whose  lower  limb  was  close  to  the  water  was  nearly  abeam ; 
fixedly  I  watched  the  land  as  it  slowly  drew  aft  past  the  star- 
board cathead  on  to  abaft  the  forerigging,  and  so  stern  wards  until 
the  red  glory  creeping  up  and  up  the  green  slopes  till  the  topmost 
heights  looked  like  burning  gold,  suddenly  melted  upon  the  blue 
of  the  sky  and  burned  in  the  clouds  beyond ;  and  when  I  withdrew 
my  eye  from  the  glass  the  sun  was  gone  and  the  greenish  seas 
were  rolling  up  to  us  out  of  an  horizon  that  was  like  a  whirlpool 
of  crimson  haze. 

*  Wheel  there ! '  I  sung  out,  *  let  her  go  off.  Bo'sun,  get  the 
yards  braced  in  for  rounding  in  to  the  eastwards.' 

This  was  done,  and  the  wind  by  being  brought  aft  gave  us  a 
more  comfortable  deck.  Curtseying  and  rolling  as  only  an  old 
waggon  in  ballast  knows  how,  the  Sarah  Jane  swept  along  a  north- 
east course,  sending  the  island  veering  away  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  and  opening  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  land  that 
was  fast  taking  an  olive-coloured  loom  in  the  deepening  twilight. 

*  Stand  by  to  heave-to,'  said  I  to  the  bo'sun,  *  We  must  give 
our  hopes  a  chance.     But  I  very  much  fear  it'll  be  idle  waiting.* 

There  was  still  a  little  twilight  left  when,  with  her  main  top- 
gallantsaU  stowed,  and  the  mainsail  and  foresail  hauled  up,  the 
•trig's  helm  was  put  down  and  she  was  hove-to  with  her  head  to 
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the  northwards.  There  was  a  flare-tin  aboard,  and  from  time  to 
time  we  burnt  this  over  the  rail,  the  turpentine  making  a  great 
glare  that  illuminated  the  brig  from  the  eyes  to  the  taflfrail ;  and 
the  light  was  so  strong  that  every  time  it  burnt  itself  out  it  left  our 
sight  useless  for  a  spell,  and  the  night  seemed  as  black  as  thunder 
till  the  white  foam  showed  again,  and  we  saw  the  island  like  a  lum]) 
of  indigo  down  to  leeward.  But  no  response  was  made ;  no  light 
was  shown  and  no  boat  appeared,  though  the  merest  phantom  of 
one  must  have  been  spied,  had  it  been  there,  by  the  eager  eyes 
which  hung  over  the  bulwarks,  gazing  and  searching  and  probing 
the  swarming  waters,  with  a  sight  intensified  by  eagerness  to 
succour  those  who  had  been  our  shipmates. 

'  There's  no  chance,  sir,'  said  the  bo'sun  to  me,  aft^r  we  had  been 
hove-to  two  hours,  during  which  the  brig  had  drifted  away  to 
the  eastward  till  the  dark  liunp  of  land  hung  fair  on  the  weather 
quarter.  '  If  there's  e'er  a  soul  on  that  island,  our  flare  must  ha' 
been  visible  to  *em ;  they'd  know  the  meaning,  and  if  they  bad 
M  boat  they'd  launch  it ;  failing  that,  they'd  kindle  a  fire  to  let  us 
know  they  were  there.  Mr.  Seymour,  you'll  find  that  rock  as 
desolate  as  St.  Paul's.' 

'  That's  what  I  think.  But  what  do  the  men  say  ?  If  they 
choose,  we'll  'bout  ship  and  stand  off*  and  on  till  daylight.' 

The  watch  off"  duty  had  gone  below,  which  was  a  pretty 
good  hint  that  they  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  there  being  auj- 
body  to  save  off*  that  island.  Shilling  called  to  the  men  who  were 
on  deck  and  put  the  case  to  them.  *  Should  Mr.  Seymour  standoff 
and  on  during  the  night,  and  wait  for  the  morning  before  sailing 
away  ?  '  They  answered  '  that  they  were  quite  willing,  but  they 
were  afraid  it  would  be  of  no  use.'  *  If,'  said  one  of  them,  *  the 
people  fetched  that  island  on  the  same  day  as  we  fetched  St-Panl's, 
they'd  have  their  boats,  for  the  weather  was  too  fine  to  do  'em  hurt. 
If  they  had  their  boats  and  was  there^  they'd  have  ratched  off  for  us 
whenever  they  see  the  brig  hauling  into  view.  No  boat  appearfn' 
and  no  sign  havin' been  made  of  there  being  life  aboard  Hamsterdam 
Island,  my  notion  is,  sir,  that  we'd  do  no  good  by  stoppin'.' 

All  agreeing  in  this  view,  I  bade  them  once  again  look  over  the 
side  and  have  a  good  stare  round ;  and  then,  having  lingered 
another  half-hour,  I  ordered  the  helm  to  be  shifted  and  the  yards 
braced  square  for  an  easterly  course.  It  gave  one  a  kind  of  wrench 
to  go  away,  though  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  do.  I  stood  peering  into  the  dimness  astern,  till  the  bit  of  land 
that  had  gloomed  out  black  and  magnified  even  at  the  distance  of 
three  miles  faded  into  the  general  darkness,  and  where  it  had  been 
you  saw  nothing  but  a  star  or  two  low  down,  with  the  white  wat^r 
of  our  wake  rushing  out  that  way.  The  strong  wind  blew  fair  over 
the  stern,  and  every  inch  of  ciinvas  the  brig  carried  that  would 
draw  to  a  following  breeze  was  set,  and  the  old  tub  wallowed  and 
splashed  along  her  dark  course.    This  time  last  night !  tbo^^^  ^ ' 
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and  I  looked  alofl  a(^  the  darksome  spaces  of  canvas  as  shadowy  as 
cloads  over  the  deck-houses,  and  then  away  into  the  south-west 
blackness,  where  the  island  of  St.  Paul's  stood,  and  where  the  night 
lay  darkest,  and  where  the  eye  found  no  other  light  than  the  pallid 
glimmer  of  froth  creaming  with  along  simmering  sound  out  of  the 
inky  running  coils  of  water,  and  pictured  the  hut  there,  and  the 
women  under  the  boat's  sail,  and  myself  crouched  in  the  comer 
near  the  door.  To  think  of  ihai^  to  feel  that  week  after  week  of 
such  nights  as  this  might  have  rolled  over  our  heads  without  bring- 
ing us  succour,  was  something,  let  me  tell  you,  to  force  a  wild 
shudder  out  of  a  man ;  and  it  was  to  get  away  from  my  own 
thoughts,  more  than  for  any  other  reason,  that  I  walked  into  the 
deck-house  where  the  old  lady  and  my  pet  were,  and  sat  down  to 
vara  with  them  awhile  by  the  light  of  the  old  hanging  lamp  that 
swung  by  a  stanchion  amidshiiis  of  the  structure. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

RESCUED. 


All  that  night  the  strong  westerly  wind  chased  the  Sarah  Jane 
with  a  middling  run  of  sea  that  helped  the  old  bucket  along 
bravely,  and  the  log  sometimes  gave  as  much  as  six  and  a  half 
knot8.  I  was  up,  off  and  on,  throughout  the  night,  sometimes  in 
the  bo'sun's  watch,  sometimes  in  William  Somers's,  and  always 
found  both  men  alive  and  keeping  a  bright  look-out,  stumping  one 
side  of  the  deck,  with  a  chap  grinding  at  the  wheel  to  meet  the 
wild  play  of  the  frisky  old  waggon,  the  braces  taut  as  the  backstays, 
the  wind  shrilling  off  the  swollen  convexities,  and  the  thunder 
of  i)arted  seas  under  the  bows,  coming  aft  against  the  wind  with  a 
noise  like  the  falling  of  a  cataract  where  water  smites  water  and 
roars  into  foam. 

But  when  I  came  on  deck  next  morning  I  found  the  wind  east- 
south-east,  bleak  as  November  in  the  Channel,  a  thick  horizon, 
smoke-coloured  clouds  rolling  up  with  a  spitting  of  rain  that  was 
swept  past  the  mast  horizontally,  and  the  brig  leaning  down  to 
her  covering-board  on  the  starboard  tack,  close-hauled  with  single 
reefs  in  her  topsails,  and  her  foresail  looking  as  if  but  a  little  more 
weight  of  wind  was  needed  to  make  eyes  in  it.  Oh,  it  was  a 
dismal  sight  for  a  man  to  come  on  deck  to  look  at,  and  it  made 
lies  of  the  charts  that  set  down  the  prevailing  winds  as  westerly. 
You  need  only  have  glanced  over  the  weather-quarter  and  seen 
the  short  oily  wake  of  the  brig  floating  out  to  windward  to  under- 
stand my  feelings.  Sailing!  why,  it  was  all  leeway:  and  the 
road  we  had  traversed  last  night  we  were  harking  back  upon, 
^ving  backwards  beam-first,  without  an  atom  of  help  for  it.  I 
didn't  mind  this  so  much  at  the  start,  and  indeed  put  a  good  face 
upon  it  before  Auut  Damans  and  Florence,  telling  tbem  that 
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though  to  be  sure  we  were  not  lying  well  up  for  Australia,  om 
bows  were  more  that  way  than  our  stern,  and  that  there  was  no 
use  in  hoping  for  fair  winds  every  day ;  but  I  got  restless  and 
anxious  when  next  morning  came  and  found  the  wind  still  blowing 
strong  out  of  the  east,  the  sky  dirty,  the  horizon  thick  as  mud, 
and  the  seas  of  a  stormy  green,  as  they  slanted  their  curling 
ridges  at  the  diving  bows  of  the  brig  and  tumbled  over  her 
weather-rail  before  the  drifting  hull  could  wallow  out  of  the  trough. 

After  breakfast  that  morning  I  went  into  the  mate's  cabin  to 
have  a  talk  with  him,  but  found  him  too  ill  for  conversation.  So 
instead  of  doing  what  I  intended — taking  his  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  it  by  heading 
north  and  seeking  a  fair  breeze  in  parallels  nearer  the  equator  for 
a  run  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  instead  of  trying  for  Australia— 
I  attempted  nothing  more  than  a  little  sympathy,  feeling  all  the 
while  even  the  uselessness  of  iliat^  for  if  ever  a  man  lay  dying,  he 
did ;  you  saw  the  shadow  of  what  was  coming  on  his  hollow  &ce, 
and  his  eyes  had  a  dim  yearning  look  as  though  for  some  time 
they  had  been  striving  to  stare  past  the  present,  peering  for  a 
glimpse  of  a  new  kind  of  light  whose  dawn  had  not  yet  come. 
He  had  tasted  no  food,  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
aboard  the  brig  he  could  fancy — if  there  was  anything  indeed 
that  could  be  done  for  him.  He  answered,  no :  he  had  no  appetite; 
if  there  were  a  doctor  or  medicine  he  felt  he  might  be  brought 
back  to  life,  he'd  get  some  ease  he  was  sure,  and  he  only  needed 
to  be  free  of  jmin,  he  thought,  to  get  better.  But  as  it  was,  he 
told  me  he  had  no  hope ;  and  the  tears  came  into  the  eyes  of  the 
lonely,  dying  sailor  as  he  said  it. 

The  ladies  knew  that  the  mate  was  a  sick  man,  but  how  bad 
he  was  I  had  not  told  them,  nor  could  they  imagine,  for  they  had 
never  set  eyes  upon  him,  nor  did  they  once  tell  me  that  they 
had  heard  him  groaning  or  complaining  in  his  cabin.  When  I 
left  him  this  time,  I  found  Florence  and  Aunt  Damaris  at  the 
table  looking  over  a  book  or  two  they  had  come  across  in  tbe 
captain's  berth, 

*  I  wish  this  weather  would  clear  up,'  said  the  old  lady.  *  The 
air's  too  raw  and  damp  for  the  deck,  and  yet  it's  quite  intolerable 
to  be  confined  to  this  house  and  tumbled  about  in  it  as  if  one  were 
in  a  barrel  rolling  downhill.' 

*  It'll  make  home  the  sweeter  when  we  get  there,'  I  replied. 

*  I  shall  be  glad  to  sight  a  ship,'  she  continued.  '  It  will  not 
matter  which  way  she  steers.  Nothing  that  we  can  encounter  is 
likely  to  be  more  slow  in  her  speed  and  violent  in  her  movements 
than  this  brig.' 

*  How  is  the  poor  mate  ? '  asked  Florence,  with  a  glance  to 
let  me  know  she  was  sorry  that  her  aunt  was  in  a  bothersome 
mood.  The  darling  could  see  I  was  worried  myself,  and  asked  the 
question  to  take  the  old  lady  ofi'  me. 
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*  If  he  lives  through  the  night,'  I  answered,  *  it's  as  much  as  I 
dare  hope  for  him.' 

They  both  started.  ^  Is  he  dying  ?  is  he  so  near  death  as  that  ?  ' 
exclaimed  Florence  in  a  low  voice  ftiU  of  awe  and  pity. 

'  Poor,  poor  fellow ! '  cried  Aunt  Damans. 

'And  he's  lying  alone  there,'  said  Florence,  *  without  anybody 
\o  attend  to  him  !  Oh,  Jack,  you  must  let  me  go  to  him.  It  must  be 
dreadful  to  die  with  people  talking  near  you  and  yet  nobody  coming 
to  say  a  prayer,  to  utter  a  word,  to  show  that  you  are  thought  of.' 

I  told  her  to  go  by  all  means,  saying  that  her  presence  would 
be  sure  to  comfort  the  poor  fellow,  who  might  talk  to  her  and 
Hpeak  to  her  of  his  home  with  more  freedom  than  he  would  venture 
upon  with  one  of  his  own  sex ;  and  I  then  stepped  out  on  deck, 
being  indeed  too  much  troubled  about  the  weather  and  the 
thoughts  it  put  into  my  head,  to  dwell  upon  the  mate,  though  in 
easier  times  the  dying  man  would  not,  I  think,  have  lacked  plenty 
of  sympathy  and  constant  attention  at  my  hands. 

Shilling  had  charge  of  the  watch,  and  I  found  him  near  the 
wheel,  staring  aloft  at  the  topsails  dark  with  the  damp,  with  a 
look  now  and  then  at  the  weather  horizon  that  was  near  to  us 
with  the  thickness,  whilst  the  brig  laboured  distressingly  amidst 
the  hoUows  which  came  yawning  out  of  the  smother,  green  as 
bottle-glass  and  laced  with  froth  that  the  wind  now  and  again 
would  chip  up  and  blow  over  the  rail.    ' 

'This  is  the  second  day  of  this  beastly  easterly  wind,'  said  I  to 
him.  *  I  wouldn't  call  it  serious  now  if  I  could  reckon  upon  a 
fair  wind  to-morrow  or  even  the  next  day,  to  hold  for  a  month 
or  two,  or  to  drive  us  into  the  urms  of  a  ship.  But  it  has  an 
abominably  settled  look.' 

*  Yes,  it  do  look  settled  certainly,'  he  replied,  slewing  his  moist 
face  round  the  sea.  *  Whoever  says  westerly  breezes  prevail  in 
these  waters  hasn't  got  much  of  the  truth  in  him.' 

*  I'd  laugh  at  such  weather,'  I  continued,  *  if  this  brig  could 
sail.  But  what's  to  be  dpne  with  an  old  cask  like  this,  that,  even 
with  the  weather  braces  checked,  drifts  to  leeward  like  the  smoke 
from  her  galley  chimney,  and  almost  as  fast ! ' 

*  There's  no  use  talking  of  ratching  with  her,  that's  plain,' 
replied  the  bo'sun. 

*  We  have  barely  provisions  for  six  weeks,'  said  I.  *The  ladies 
have  no  clothes  but  what  they  stand  up  in,  and  we  Strath- 
tiwre'a  men  are  pretty  nearly  as  badly  off.  My  fancy  is  to  shift  the 
helm  and  stretch  away  north  and  risk  it ;  but  think  of  the  wind, 
after  we  had  made  a  few  hundred  miles  of  westering,  coming  on  to 
blow  again  from  the  westwards !  It's  a  fearful  job  to  be  in  a  vessel 
that  won't  go  to  windward.  If  we  don't  mind  our  eye,  bo'sun,  we 
may  be  knocking  about  in  the  Sarah  Jane  four  months  hence,  and 
making  a  worse  shipwreck  of  it  than  had  we  stuck  to  St.  Paul's.' 

He  tried  to  encourage  me  by  saying  there  was  no  fear  of  that ; 
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we  were  bound  to  meet  a  ship ;  if  not  we  were  sure  to  drive  along 
somehow  and  reach  civilised  land.  But  I  was  in.  low  spirits  and 
unable  to  take  a  hopeful  view.  Why,  even  my  former  assured  belief 
that  we  should  sight  a  ship  long  before  our  provisions  ran  out  and 
be  succoured  by  her,  became  but  a  dim  faint  thing  when  I  looked 
into  the  thickness,  and  reflected  upon  the  huge  surface  of  water 
we  were  upon,  how  little  of  it  even  in  clear  weather  we  were  able 
t(3  see,  and  how  ships  passing  us  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
leagues  only  would  be  of  no  more  account  to  us  than  were  the 
great  Indian  Ocean  unnavigated  by  any  other  fabric  than  oars. 

I  remained  on  deck  all  the  morning,  trusting  that  the  weather 
might  clear  and  enable  me  to  get  a  view  of  the  sun ;  and  praying 
for  a  shift  of  wind  and  a  visible  horizon,  with  a  mind  worried  bj 
thinking  whether  we  ought  to  hold  on  as  we  were,  or  to  up  helm 
and  bear  away  north-west.  At  half-past  twelve  I  went  into  the 
cabin  for  a  bit  of  dinner,  and  there  found  Florence  and  her  aunt 
fresh  from  the  dying  man,  both  of  them  looking  terribly  dejected. 

*  We  have  been  praying  with  him,  and  reading  from  a  Bible 
he  has,'  said  Florence.  ^  He  is  so  very  grateful.  Oh,  Jack,  he  is 
dying  fast.  He  fainted  twice  after  telling  us  eagerly  about  his 
mother,  and  how,  when  he  is  gone,  she  will  have  no  one  to  support 
her.  He  knows  he  is  dying,  and  oh,'  she  cried,  with  her  colourless 
face  full  of  a  kind  of  horror,  *it's  dreadful  to  notice  how  he  recoils 
from  the  idea  of  being  thrown  into  the  sea.' 

*  He'll  not  know — he'll  not  know  it,  Florence,  when  it  happens,' 
exclaimed  the  old  lady. 

'  Anyway,'  I  said,  *  the  ocean's  a  sweeter  and  purer  cemetery 
than  an  acre  of  ground  fidl  of  worms,  and  a  hammock  is  a  better 
coffin  than  an  oak  box.  But  for  God's  sake  don't  let  us  talk  of  death 
and  horrors.'  And  I  started  off  at  a  rattle  upon  whatever  cheerful 
thing  came  into  my  head,  sitting  down  beside  Florence  and 
fondling  and  soothing  her,  till  I  had  brought  something  like  colour 
in  her  face  again. 

He  died  that  night.  It  was  as  black  as  pitch  on  deck,  the 
seas  breaking  over  the  brig  and  the  wind  thick  with  salt  water  and 
squalls  of  rain :  and  I  went  into  the  deckhouse  to  take  the  shelter 
of  it  for  a  spell,  and  when  there,  thought  I'd  step  into  the  mate's 
berth  and  see  how  he  did.  I  knocked,  but  Aunt  Damaris  said, 
*  He'll  be  too  feeble  to  answer  you:  he  could  scarcely  speak  to 
Florence  when  she  was  with  him  about  two  hours  ago.'  So  I  opened 
t  he  door  and  went  in,  and  spied  him  by  the  light  of  the  cabin 
lamp  lying  along  the  deck  with  his  face  down  and  his  arms 
stretched  out.  I  fancied  he  was  in  a  faint,  that  he  had  wanted 
help  and  got  out  of  his  bunk  and  fallen  down  for  weakness  and 
swooned,  till  I  looked  close  and  saw  a  sluggish  black  trickle  on 
the  plank  his  mouth  was  against :  and  then  turning  him  gently, 
I  knew  by  the  first  feel  of  him  that  he  was  stone  dead,  for  the 
rigidity  of  a  corpse  that's  Rowing  cold  is  a  thing  not  e^ily 
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foistaket).  God  knows  how  he  came  to  be  on  the  deck :  there 
may  have  come  to  him  a  death-struggle  that  rolled  him  over  the 
edge  of  his  bunk,  or  he  had  risen  to  sxmimon  help,  being  too  feeble 
to  sbont  for  it.  Anyway,  there  he  was,  dead.  So  I  raised  him — 
finding  him  to  be  shockingly  light,  little  more  indeed  than  a 
skeleton,  and  put  him  into  his  bunk  again :  and  then  just  givin^i^ 
the  news  to  Florence  and  her  aunt  as  I  stepped  past,  I  told  a 
couple  of  hands  to  lay  aft  with  a  hammock  and  needles  and  twine, 
and  stitch  the  poor  fellow  up  and  carry  him  away  forward  for  the 
sailor's  last  toss  when  the  morning  came. 

Next  morning  found  the  weather  unchanged,  save  that  the 
wind  was  blowing  a  point  more  easterly.  The  sea  had  somewhat 
increased  in  height,  and  the  brig  was  rolling  with  her  decks  full 
of  water.  I  had  the  well  sounded  the  moment  I  came  on  deck, 
but  found  the  vessel  staunch,  which  I  accepted  almost  as  a  miracle, 
for  she  had  been  labouring  heavily  for  many  hours,  and  her  creak- 
ing and  groaning  might  have  made  any  man  believe  that  she  was 
working  all  the  oakum  out  of  her.  The  haze  brought  the  water- 
line  within  a  mile  of  us.  William  Somers  was  on  deck,  and  he 
said  to  me,  'Most  unlucky  weather  this,  sir.  That  hisland 
0'  youm'll  be  heavin'  in  sight  presently  again,  I  allow.  We've 
done  nothen  for  the  last  three  days  but  drift  back  to  where  we 
started  from,  and  with  the  height  of  side  the  Sairey  Jane  shows, 
ye  may  reckon  we've  done  all  two  mile  an  hour  in  that  way.' 

•I've  made  up  my  mind,  Somers,'  said  I,  *when  we've  buried 
your  poor  mate  to  up  helm  and  use  this  wind.  It's  idle  trying  for 
Australia.  Ay,  and  it'll  be  idle  trying  for  the  Cape.  There's 
nothing  for  it  but  to  try  and  run  into  fine  weather  and  get  taken 
out  of  this  mud  barge  by  a  ship.  Why,  even  with  a  gale  of  wind 
astern,  should  we  fetch  the  Australian  coast  in  six  weeks  ?  ^  o, 
and  yet  we  have  but  six  weeks'  provisions  aboard,  living  as  we 
now  do  on  half  allowance,  which,  if  it  weren't  for  a  bit  of  pickled 
goat's  meat  now  and  again  and  those  crabs  which  will  be  all  gone 
shortly,  either  through  being  devoured  or  through  putrefying, 
would  pretty  nearly  starve  the  two  ladies.' 

Well,  we  all  went  to  breakfast  at  about  a  quarter  before  eiglit. 
The  boy  belonging  to  the  Sarah  Jane  who  waited  upon  us  in  the 
<^bin  came  aft  with  the  tea,  and  Florence  and  her  aunt  emerged 
from  their  berth.  The  first  thing  the  old  lady  said  was  to  ask  me 
if  we  were  making  any  progress  towards  Australia. 

*Not  an  atom,'  said  I.  *If  we're  bound  anywhere  at  all,  it's 
to  the  island  we're  from.' 

*  My  gracious  I '  she  squealed,  and  Florence,  stretching  out  her 
hands,  cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack,  what  are  we  to  do  ? ' 

I  made  my  darling  sit  down  by  me,  and  explained  to  her  and 
heT  aunt  that  the  wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  east,  that  an 
easterly  wind,  like  a  cat,  has  nine  lives,  that  we  were  not  sailing 
It  all,  but  drifting  dead  to  the  westwards,  that  the  weather  waa  as 
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thick  as  mud  and  looked  as  if  it  meant  to  keep  so,  and  that  when 
we  had  buried  the  mate  I  intended  to  square  away  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

*And  suppose  the  wind  should  change  and  blow  from  the 
west,'  said  Aunt  Damans. 

*  Miss  Hawke,'  I  replied,  *  there's  no  use  in  supposing.  Let  me 
give  you  some  of  this  tea.  Lord,  it  looks  very  yellow  this  morn- 
ing— quite  forecastle  tea,  I  declare.  But  no  matter :  we  must 
consider  milk  bilious,  and  imagine  that  the  doctor  has  ordered  us 
not  to  drink  it.' 

*  This  part  of  our  fearful  voyage  would  not  be  so  very  awful  if 
we  had  only  more  clothes,'  moaned  my  poor  little  pet. 

*  There's  no  use  complaining,  Florence,'  said  Aunt  Damaris. 
*  Mr.  Jack  cannot  buy  clothes  for  us.' 

*  Though  I  would  if  I  could,  my  own,'  cried  I,  grasping  Flo- 
rence's hand ;  *  ay,  though  they  had  to  sink  me  over  the  side  with 
a  deep-sea  lead  at  my  feet  to  come  at  then^' 

*  Oh,  I  know  you  would  do  anything  for  me.  Jack,  and  I  am 
very  wicked  to  complain,'  said  she,  with  the  flash  of  a  tear  in  her 
eye.  I  kissed  her  with  a  noble  disregard  of  Aunt  Damaris's  pre- 
sence, and  the  old  lady,  as  was  now  customary  with  her,  said  nothing. 
In  truth,  ever  since  the  poor  thing  had  found  out  who  I  was,  she 
had  never  been  in  a  position  to  protest,  and  I  felt  that  every  kiss 
I  gave  Florence  in  the  presence  of  her  aunt  furnished  her  with 
one  more  argument  to  use  by-and-by  in  my  favour  when  she 
and  her  brother  should  come  to  corresjwnd  about  or  talk  over  this 
singular  courtship. 

When  we  had  done  our  very  wretched  breakfast — and  miserable 
as  it  was,  half  of  it  was  lost  through  the  abominable  jumping  and 
rolling,  and  sickening  squelching  movements  of  the  brig — I  told 
them  tJiat  I  was  going  to  bury  the  mate,  and  advised  them  to  stop 
Vhere  they  were,  for  it  would  be  a  cold,  wet,  and  dismal  service, 
and  only  fit  to  deepen  their  melancholy.  They  agreed  to  remain 
in  the  deckhouse.  So  looking  into  their  cabin  and  finding  a  church 
service  among  the  books  there,  I  went  on  deck  and  told  Shilling,  who 
had  relieved  Somers,  to  get  the  body  brought  to  the  gangway  and 
send  the  crew  aft.  Jjucky  it  was  for  Aunt  Damaris  and  my  darling 
they  were  not  present.  Why,  to  be  sure  it  does  not  do  the  most 
delicate-hearted  of  us  harm  to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  what- 
ever comes  straight  from  God,  as  death  does,  but  so  many  things 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  death  were  mixed  up  with  this  sea- 
funeral  that  it  was  like  to  become  a  memory  that  could  not  benefit 
any  one  it  took  hold  of ;  and  I  say  therefore  I  was  glad  that  Florence 
did  not  form  one  of  the  crowd  who  stood  upon  the  brig's  maindeck. 

Glad  was  I  when  the  ceremony  was  over  and  the  body  gone. 
You  saw  poor  old  Somers  stare  with  a  sort  of  wild  wistfulness 
beyond  the  rail  when  the  hammock  flashed  out  of  sight  and  the 
brig  rolled  wearily  to  windward  with  a  hundred  cries  in  her  rigging 
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and  a  long  moaning  sob  of  water  washing  fair  along  her  lee  bends, 
as  if  his  tongh  heart  had  gone  overboard  with  his  dead  shipmate 
and  he  was  waiting  for  it  to  come  back  and  make  a  man  of  him 
again.  And  staggering  and  lurching,  but  all  as  quiet  as  mice,  the 
men  were  making  their  way  forward  when  I  sang  out  to  them  to 
man  the  fore  and  main  braces  and  stand  by  to  haul  the  yards  round 
square  as  the  helm  was  put  over. 

*  I'll  t^ll  you  why,'  I  called  to  them,  thinking  an  explanation 
was  due  to  them,  and  guessing  they  wanted  it  from  the  look  in 
their  faces ;  ^  this  wind  has  been  blowing  for  three  days  and  nights, 
and  if  it  hasn't  drifted  us  pretty  near  to  St.  Paul's,  you  may  take 
it,  my  lads,  that  that  and  Amsterdam  Island  are  not  far  off.  It's 
useless  thinking  of  Australia  in  the  face  of  an  easterly  wind  and 
in  a  brig  that  won't  go  to  wind'ard.  So  the  bo'sun  and  Somers 
and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  can't  do  better  than  up 
helm,  and  let  this  breeze  blow  us  west-nor'west  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  — or  rather  for  clear  weather,  and  the  first  ship  we  can 
signal  that'll  take  us  off  this  scowbank.  That's  it,  boys.  Wheel 
there !  let  her  go  off — quietly.  Watch  her  as  she  goes,  my  lad. 
Ease  away  your  lee  fore,  and  weather  mainbraces.' 

And  I  ran  aft  to  the  wheel,  to  watch  the  squab  hull  as  she  fell 
off.  With  the  foretopsail  sheeted  home,  and  the  foresail  loosed 
ready  for  setting,  she  rolled  and  wallowed  round  on  her  old  keel 
drily  and  handsomely.  Every  reef  was  shaken  out,  and  the  yards 
mastheaded,  the  topgallantsail  set,  and  the  mainsail  with  the 
weather  clew  up,  and  with  a  couple  of  hands  stationed  forward  on 
the  look-out,  for  I  had  not  the  least  idea  of  our  position,  having 
seen  nothing  of  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  incapable  of  judging 
our  drift  owing  to  the  unguessable  send  of  the  seas  which  had 
helped  her  along  faster  than  the  wind  had  shoved  her,  the  Sarah 
Janej  yielding  to  the  pressure,  went  staggering  forwards  with  a 
fierce  sputtering  and  creaming  of  foam  under  her  bows,  pitching 
so  heavily  as  to  make  one's  legs  useless  without  one's  hands,  her 
course  west-nor'west,  and  the  wind  yelling  in  half  a  gale  over  the 
weather  quarter  out  of  the  impenetrable  mist. 

Well,  this  turning  tail  proved  a  wise  course  after  all,  because 
for  three  more  blessed  days  and  nights  did  that  east  wind  blow, 
thickening  sea  and  sky  at  times  till  the  brig  was  a  mere  phantom 
in  it,  swept  onwards.  I  never  got  an  observation  ;  and  within 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  maybe,  I  did  not  know  where  we  were  ; 
but  this  did  not  trouble  me,  because,  as  we  knew  to  our  sorrow,  we 
had  countless  leagues  of  sea-room  before  and  behind  and  on  either 
hand  of  us,  and,  as  we  steered,  were  bound  to  run  down  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  if  we  could  only  hold  on  as  we  were  long  enough. 

Well,  the  night  of  the  sixth  day,  dating  from  the  first  of  the 
easterly  wind,  came  and  found  the  gale — for  it  was  half  a  one,  any- 
way,—moderating'with  a  clearance  around  the  sea.  I  turned  in  at 
midnight  very  anxious,  wondering  what  we  were  to  do  if  it  should 
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come  to  blow  from  the  westward,  or  even  from  the  tiorlli,  and 
for  half  an  hour  lay  desperately  restless  and  anxious  under  the  old 
blanket  that  formed  my  bedclothes,  till  being  dog-tired,  as  sailors 
say,  I  fell  asleep  and  slept  till  daybreak.  The  thump  of  some- 
thing against  the  deckhouse  outside  aroused  me,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  voices  singing  out  and  ropes  flung  down,  I  instantly  went 
on  deck  and  found  the  watch  bracing  the  yards  round  to  a  light 
southerly  wind.  Astern  the  sky  was  brightening  fast,  and  the 
pink  of  the  coming  sun  was  sifting  up  into  the  blue  from  behind 
the  sea  and  floating  along  the  water  there.  The  weather  was  as 
clear  as  glass,  a  few  stars  languishing  low  down  past  the  bows,  and 
a  southerly  swell  coming  up  in  indigo  folds  ruffled  by  the  breeze. 

*  Well,'  said  I  to  Somers,  who  had  charge,  *  thank  God  that 
the  wind  is  not  west  or  north,  anyway.  Here's  a  wonderful  change 
since  midnight.     Anything  in  sight,  I  wonder?  ' 

I  was  looking  astern  when  I  said  this,  and  as  I  spoke  the  sky 
there  was  burning  fiercely,  and  on  a  sudden  the  rim  of  the  sun  shot 
up  like  a  gush  of  flame,  and  in  a  breath  it  was  brilliant  daylight 
and  the  firmament  a  dome  of  deep  blue  with  a  wreath  or  two  of 
cloud  in  the  south  and  a  brightening  of  the  azure  into  the  east 
till  it  was  all  white  glory.  I  took  my  sight  oflF  the  dazzling 
quarter,  for  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear,  and  looked  searchingly 
along  the  sea-line.  All  at  once  a  man  who  had  been  coiling  down 
a  rope  close  to  where  I  was  standing,  cried  in  a  breathless  sort  of 
fashion,  *  Why,  what's  that  there?  Smohe  is  it?'  With  one 
hand  against  his  forehead  he  pointed  with  the  other  a  little  way 
to  the  right  of  the  sun,  staring  without  a  blink  at  the  dazzle. 
Low  as  his  cry  was,  others  a  little  way  beyond  heard  him,  and  three 
of  them  shouted  in  one  voice  *  A  steamer's  smoke,  sir  I '  and  joined 
us,  pointing  and  bending  and  peering.  Then  I  could  see  it  plainly 
enough,  a  fine  web-like  dark  line  breaking  away  out  of  the  haze 
of  light  and  floating  into  the  north.  *  Get  me  the  glass ! '  I  cried. 
It  was  brought  and  placed  in  my  hand.  I  pointed  it  to  where  the 
line  of  smoke  terminated,  and  gradually  worked  the  lens  along  io 
where  the  vapour  issued  from  the  Fea,  by  that  means  accustoming 
my  eye  to  the  brilliance  there.  Again  and  again  I  had  to  drop  the 
telescope  to  clear  my  sight  of  the  water  which  the  brightness 
brought  into  it,  and  all  the  while  the  men  stood  round  me  so  still 
that  I  could  hear  their  deep  breathing.  At  last  I  sprang  out  of 
my  kneeling  posture. 

*  Men,  she's  heading  our  way.    The  funnel  and  spars  are  lifting 
quick.     She's  coming  along  hand  over  hand  ! '  I  shouted. 

A  wild  cheer  broke  from  them. 

*  Where's  the  ensign  ?  '  I  bawled.     *  Find  it  and  hoist  it,  jack- 
down,  at  the  topgallantmast.' 

Somers  sprawled  over  to  a  small  flag-locker  close  against  the 
wheel,  and  hauled  out  an  old  ensign. 

^Let  go  the  topgallant  halliards/  I  sang  out,  Uhat  the  sail 
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may  be  oat  of  the  road  of  the  signal.  Bend  on  and  hoist  away  ! 
np  with  it — up  with  it ! '  and  in  a  moment  the  flag,  jack  down, 
wa$  mast-headed  and  flattering  its  red  folds  fair  upon  the  breeze. 
All  hands  were  now  on  deck,  for  there  is  somehow  a  magic  in  a 
piece  of  exciting  news  at  sea  that  will  rouse  out  sleepeis  without 
a  touch  of  the  hand  or  a  sound  of  the  voice :  and  they  all  stood 
near  the  deckhouse — a  middling  thick  group — staring  into  the 
east.  I  was  running  to  call  Florence  and  Aunt  Damaris  when  I 
saw  them  coming. 

*  What  is  it,  Mr.  Jack — what  is  it  ?  '  cried  out  the  old  lady  in 
a  sharp  raw  voice  of  wild  excitement. 

*  Look ! '  I  answered,  jwinting. 

*  Aunt,  it's  a  steamer ! '  shrieked  Florence,  and  the  sunlight 
flashed  in  her  eyes  as  she  strained  them  wide  open. 

*  Will  she  take  us  off  the  brig  ?  Will  she  take  us  off  the  brig  ? ' 
called  out  the  poor  old  lady,  like  one  shouting  in  a  fever. 

^  Pray  be  calm.  Miss  Hawke,'  said  I.  *  See  up  yonder — there's 
a  distress  signal  they're  bound  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of. 
Oh,  they'll  lake  us  off,  have  no  fear.'  And  asking  Shilling  for 
the  glass,  I  again  knelt  and  examined  the  approaching  vessel. 

She  was  coming  along  at  a  fair  pace,  for  when  1  looked  this 
time  her  funnel  was  hove  above  the  gleaming  sea-line,  and  her 
masts,  whether  two  or  more,  came  into  one  as  she  headed  dead 
for  us.  Yet  the  splendour  of  the  morning  bothered  the  eye, 
and  it  took  me  a  tidy  while  to  make  sure  that  she  was  steering 
right  on  for  us. 

*  We'd  better  heave  the  brig  to,  Shilling,'  said  I,  *  and  get  the 
gig  ready  for  boarding  the  steamer.' 

So  the  vessel  was  brought  close  with  her  maintopsail  to  the 
mast,  courses  hauled  up  and  staysail  halliards  let  go ;  then  the  gig 
that  had  been  stowed  forward  bottom-up  was  hoisted  over  the  side 
ready  for  use,  and  there  being  nothing  more  to  do,  I  recom- 
mended the  men  to  get  their  breakfast,  and  remained  afl  with 
Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence  watching  the  steamer  grow  as  she 
swung  up  over  the  shining  round  of  ocean.  Hand  in  hand  with 
my  darling,  I  stood  answering  as  best  I  could  the  feverish  questions 
the  old  lady  fired  into  me  when  the  men  were  gone  forward. 

Half  an  hour  after  we  had  made  out  the  smoke  of  her  she  was 
plain  in  the  glass,  a  hand's  breadth  this  side  the  sea-line,  the  white 
water  at  her  forefoot  visible,  and  now  I  could  make  her  out  to  be 
either  barque-  or  brig-rigged,  with  a  yellow  funnel,  a  high  bow, 
a  black  hull,  the  sparkle  of  gilt  under  her  short  bowsprit,  and 
the  answering  pennant  flying  at  the  mainmasthead.  I  fancied 
at  first  she  was  a  man-of-war  by  the  squareness  of  her  yards, 
and  but  I  was  soon  undeceived  by  the  slendemess  of  her  beam 
the  mercantile  furl  of  her  canvas.  All  hands  had  turned  up 
afresh  and  were  clustered  aft  watching :  and  so  we  all  stood  talking 
about  her  as  foot  by  foot  she  swept  along,  drawing  further  away 
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from  the  brightness  in  the  water,  until  porting  her  helm  she 
stretched  her  length,  slowing  down  her  engines,  whilst  the  gleam- 
ing stem-waves  fell  flat,  and  then  she  came  to  a  dead  stop,  about 
five  hundred  fathoms  distant  from  us,— a  long,  powerful  iron  ocean 
steamer  of  about  two  thousand  tons  register  burden,  sUghtly 
rolling  upon  the  swell  that  made  every  polished  object  about  her 
—glass,  brass,  bright  masts,  wet  plates— dazzle  out  in  the  sun- 
shine as  if  white  fires  leapt  from  her  deck  and  sides. 

There  came  a  hail  from  her  bridge :  what  it  was  I  do  not  know. 
The  gig  was  alongside  :  I  told  two  of  the  men  to  jump  into  her, 
handed  Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence  over,  and  followed  them, 
singing  out  to  Shilling  that  if  they  refused  to  take  all  hands,  Td 
return?  but  that  the  ladies  must  be  got  aboard  and  left  there 
anyhow.  As  we  approached  the  steamer  I  saw  them  unship  the 
Unffway  and  throw  some  steps  over  the  side.  A  crowd  of  heads 
along  the  forward  rail  wat<;hed  us,  but  the  decks  were  almost 
deserted  aft,  and  I  was  pretty  sure  from  the  appearance  of  the 
vessel  that  she  was  a  cargo  boat.  We  swept  alongside :  I  jumped 
on  the  steps,  handed  Aunt  Damaris  up,  then  Florence,  and,  leaving 
the  men  in  the  boat,  jumped  on  to  the  deck  and  looked  around  me. 

Three  or  four  men  stood  near  the  gangway:  past  them,  aft, 
there  was  Uttle  to  see,  for  the  bridge  and  the  deck-structm-es 
abaft  the  engine-room— I'm  not  sure  of  the  terms  steamboat  men 
give  their  fittings— hindered  the  view.  The  people  who  received  us 
stared  hard  ;  I  dare  say  they  were  astonished  to  see  two  ladies  come 
out  of  such  a  brig  as  the  Sarah  Jane,  and  from  the  cut  of  my  jib 
they  might  easily  reckon  that  I  had  no  concern  in  that  old  waggon. 

<  Can  I  speak  to  the  captain  ? '  said  I  to  one  of  them. 

*  Certainly,'  he  responded ;  '  I'm  the  captain.'  He  was  a  t^II, 
hearty-looking  chap,  with  a  kind  of  shyness  in  his  manner  as  he 
danced  from  me  to  Aunt  Damaris  and  Florence. 

*  Captain,'  said  I,  *  you  have  come  m  good  time.  You  find  ns 
in  a  bad  plight.  These  ladies  and  I  were  passengers  aboard  the 
Australian  liner  Strathmore,  that  foundered  in  a  collision  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  December— >' , 

*  Kindly  come  below,  sir,  and  you,  ladies,'  said  he,  intemjpting 
me  •  and  led  the  way  to  a  companion,  down  vhich  we  passed  into 
a  cabin  small  indeed  for  the  size  of  the  ship,  but  exceedingly 
comfortable  and  breezy;  with  polished  mahogany  fittings,  a  table, 
a  short  row  of  cabins  on  either  hand,  and  open  spaces  abaft 
furnished  with  sofas,  over  which  were  portholes  or  scuttles,  lie 
l^ked  us  to  be  seated,  but  Aunt  Damaris's  heart  was  full ;  she  burst 
into  tears  and  fell  to  hysterically  thanking  him  for  preserving  us 
from  a  dreadful  fate,  and  in  the  hurry  and  feverishness  of  her 
mind  was  rattling  out  the  whole  of  our  story  to  him,  when 
Florence,  who  was  also  crying,  dear  heart !  gently  interrupted  her 
and  gave  me  a  chance  to  relate  the  yam.  This  I  did.  The  captain 
listened  attentively.      He  had  known  the  Strathmare  well  and 
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had  also  met  little  Thompson,  and  he  was  much  concerned  and 
astom'shed  when  I  told  him  that  of  all  five  boats  the  gig  alone  had 
fetched  St.  Paul's,  and  that  though  I  had  coasted  Amsterdam 
Island  in  the  brig,  and  had  hove-to  and  burnt  flare-tins,  no  re- 
sponse had  been  made,  no  sight  of  anybody  living  had  been  visible, 

*  Well,  sir,'  said  he,  *  how  can  I  serve  you  ? ' 

'By  taking  us  all  aboard  this  steamer.  We  can  do  nothing 
with  the  brig  ;  she  won't  go  to  wind'ard ;  if  we're  not  taken  out 
of  her  we  must  knock  about  and  starve,  for  nothing  short  of  half 
a  gale  of  wind  astern  will  give  her  headway ; '  and  I  told  him  of  our 
struggles  in  her  during  the  week,  and  what  stock  of  provisions 
remained. 

*How  many  are  there  of  you,  all  told?'  I  gave  him  the 
namber.  *  Well,'  said  he,  *  I'll  take  you  with  pleasure.  But  I 
can*t  do  anything  for  the  brig.     She  must  be  let  go.' 

*  She's  good  for  nothing  else,'  said  I.  '  In  my  opinion  she  ought 
to  be  scuttled,  for  if  she's  found  drifting  she  may  tempt  some 
shipmaster  to  put  a  crew  aboard,  and  she's  bound  to  starve  them.' 

He  laughed  and  answered  he  didn't  like  the  notion  of  scuttling 
her.  She  was  apparently  sound,  and  he  might  get  into  trouble  if 
he  sank  her ;  it  was  one  thing  ix>  succour  i)eople  in  distress  who 
claimed  his  assistance,  but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  brig. 
We  might  scuttle  her  if  we  chose,  but  Ae'd  have  no  hand  in  it. 

However,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  interest  whatever  to  argue 
npoD,  so  without  more  ado  he  and  I  went  on  deck,  leaving  the 
ladies  below,  where,  putting  his  head  over  the  side,  he  sang  out 
to  the  men  in  the  gig  to  row  aboard  the  brig  and  bring  off  their 
mates;  and  at  the  same  time  he  gave  orders  for  one  of  the 
i^teamer's  boats  to  be  sent  to  the  vessel  to  fetch  all  the  provisions 
that  oonld  be  come  across  out  of  her.  Whilst  this  was  doing  I 
stood  with  the  captain  talking.  From  him  I  learnt  that  the 
steamer's  name  was  the  CUtmvilliamy  that  she  was  a  cargo  vessel 
full  np  with  wool,  bound  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  to  the 
port  of  London  direct,  that  the  only  passengers  aboard  were  his 
wife  and  her  sister,  both  of  whom  he  supposed  were  still  abed, 
though  the  steward  should  rouse  them  up  presently  if  they  did 
not  make  haste  to  turn  out,  and  he  made  me  feel  very  comfortable 
in  my  mind  by  saying  he'd  answer  for  it  that  they  had  linen 
enough  between  them  to  give  my  two  friends  a  shift  of  what  they 
needed. 

'Well,  Captain,'  said  I,  *T  may  as  well  tell  you  that  my  two 
friends  are  one  of  them  the  sister  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  a 
rich  Australian  who  lives  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol ;  they'll  want  you 
to  treat  them  as  passengers,  and  you  may  depend  that  no  bill  that 
your  owners  may  send  to  Mr.  Alphonso  Hawke  will  be  thought  too 
heavy.' 

*0h,  that'll  be  all  right,'  he  answered.  *  Alphonso  Hawke  ?  I 
think  I  know  that  name.     I've  heard  it  mentioned  in  Sydney. 
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He^8  a  father  and  brother  of  the  ladies  below,  eh  ?     Well,  well ! 
I'm  glad  to  be  the  means  of  helping  them.' 

The  gig  was  some  time  in  bringing  off  the  rest  of  the  men,  and 
I  explained  to  the  captain  that  the  reason  was,  there  were  two 
maimed  seamen  aboard  who  would  need  to  be  handled  cautiously ; 
but  both  boats  were  not  much  longer  away  than  five-and-twenty 
minutes,  and  then  you  saw  them  deep  as  their  gunwales  almost, 
lifting  towards  us  over  the  azure  folds,  their  oars  sparkling  as  they 
rose  and  fell.  They  arrived  alongside,  the  two  injured  men  were 
carefully  handed  up  and  carried  forward,  the  others  followed  and 
helped  the  steamer's  crew  to  get  the  provisions  from  the  brig 
aboard,  and  when  this  was  done  the  Strathviore's  boat  was 
hoisted  over  the  rail  and  the  other  boat  re-stowed.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Aunt  Damans  and  Florence  came  out  of  the 
cabin  and  stood  some  distance  abaft  the  mainmast  looking  at  the 
brig.  I  joined  them,  whilst  the  captain  mounted  the  bridge.  In 
a  few  moments  the  peculiar  vibration  of  revolving  engines  was 
felt  in  the  planking  under  the  feet.  The  brig  drew  abeam  as  the 
steamer  came  round  to  her  course ;  and  high  out  of  water,  with  her 
maintopsail  aback,  the  ensign  flying  jack  down  at  her  masthead, 
the  trysail  boom  swinging  as  she  rolled,  there  she  lay,  an 
abandoned  vessel,  so  jjathetic  in  her  desertion  and  solitude,  with 
the  endless  leagues  of  blue  stretching  away  past  her  into  the 
bright  sky  of  the  south,  that  I  was  more  moved  than  I  have  the 
courage  to  confess.  She  had  saved  us  from  God  alone  knows 
what  dreadful  fate,  and  I  Feemed  to  think  of  her  as  of  a  living  thing 
capable  of  such  grief  and  passion  as  might  visit  a  human  heart 
as  I  looked  at  her  receding  astern,  left  helpless  in  the  midst  of 
the  ocean,  and  thought  *  That  is  her  reward ! '  Laugh  at  me, 
mates,  if  you  will,  but  if  a  deserted,  tossing  ship  which  a  man 
has  never  set  eyes  on  before,  will  put  sad  fancies  into  his  head,  how 
much  more  should  he  be  affected  by  the  sight  of  the  vessel  that 
has  rescued  him,  and  one  dearer  to  him  than  his  own  life,  from  a 
situation  of  deadly  peril,  floating  away  echoless,  helpless  into  the 
mystery  and  the  grave  of  the  measureless,  pitiless  deep  ?  I  knew 
that  my  old  nhipmates  had  much  the  same  sort  of  feeling  about 
her  that  I  had,  for  I  saw  them  all  looking  in  silence  at  her,  whilst 
the  steamer  feeling  the  propulsion  of  the  churning  screw  was 
raising  white  water  under  either  bow  and  sending  it  spinning  aft 
into  a  streaming  riband  of  wake  that  was  as  full  of  colour  with  its 
bells  and  bubbles  and  whirling  patches  of  snow  and  hollowing 
frosty  eddies  as  a  diamond  necklace  is  in  candlelight,  till  the 
sense  of  rescue  surging  uppermost  in  them  along  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  homeward  bound,  they  gave  out  their  hearts  in 
three  hiuricane  cheers  which  went  rattling  along  the  water  in  a 
wild  farewell  to  the  diminishing  brig.  The  exultant  shout  made 
me  look  at  my  darling,  and  our  eyes  met.  Speak  we  could  not ; 
I  could  only  take  her  hand  and  look  at  her  and  she  at  me  till  the 
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gatheriDg  tears  forced  her  to  avert  her  face,  whilst  Aunt  Damaris 
stood  in  a  sort  of  trance,  her  hands  convulsively  locked,  staring 
after  the  brig.  *  Ladies,'  said  the  captain,  coming  up  to  us,  *1 
expect  my  wife  will  be  up  by  this  time.  Let  me  take  you  below 
that  you  and  she  may  settle  about  cabins  for  yourselves,  where 
3'ou  may  make  yourselves  comfortable  for  breakfast,  which  no 
doubt  you're  ready  for,  and  which  should  be  on  the  table  in  half 
an  hour.' 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

WHAT  WILL   MR.    IIAWKE   SAY? 


The  passage  home  was  too  uneventful  to  write  about,  even  if  I  had 
room  for  it,  or  you  had  patience  to  listen  to  more  talk  about  the 
sea.  There  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  sailing  ship.  Calms 
and  strong  breezes  we  had  in  plenty,  but  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  us.  Day  and  night  onwards  the  metal  fabric  shoved,  furling 
her  canvas  in  the  stagnant  air  or  the  head  wind,  or  expanding  it 
to  the  favouring  breeze  ;  and  rounding  the  Cape,  we  climbed  our 
way  northwards  over  the  equator  into  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  with 
familiar  stars  rising  higher  and  higher  over  our  bows  every  night, 
and  constellations  in  the  south  settling  out  of  sight  behind  the  sea. 

But  the  run  was  uneventful,  at  least  from  the  shore-going 
point  of  view ;  the  worst  that  happened  to  us  was  a  strong  head 
wind  that  delayed  us  over  a  week  ;  and  so  I'll  pass  over  it,  over  the 
hours  Florence  and  I  spent  together,  over  our  conversations  with 
Aunt  Damaris,  over  the  kind  and  liberal  treatment  we  received 
aboard  the  Clanwilliani ;  over  many  a  matter  which  to  relate 
would  swell  this  yarn  out  into  the  longest  story  that  was  ever 
written,  in  order  to  come  bluntly  to  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  of 
March. 

That  was  the  date  on  which  the  steamer  arrived  off  Gravesend, 
where  I  went  ashore.  Florence  and  her  aunt  had  been  landed  at 
Plymouth  for  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  take  train  at  once 
to  Bristol.  They  wanted  me  to  accompany  them,  but  I  told  them 
it  would  suit  me  better  to  proceed  direct  to  London  in  the  steamer, 
there  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of  clothes,  and  then  go  down  to  my  uncle's 
house.  And  yet,  though  it  was  to  be  but  Or  short  parting — as  Flo- 
rence and  I  hoped  and  prayed,  and  as  Aunt  Damaris  promised — 
what  a  leave-taking  it  was,  when  it  came  to  their  going  over  the 
side  into  the  cutter  that  was  to  carry  them  ashore  !  You'd  have 
thought  we  were  never  going  to  meet  again.  Twice  Aunt  Damaris 
drew  back  from  the  gangway  to  kiss  me — ay,  boys,  to  kiss  me ! 

whilst  as  to  my  heart's  delight But  avast.  Jack !  you're  out 

of  all  danger  now,  so  tail  on  like  a  man  to  the  end  of  this  story 
and  coil  down  and  clear  out  and  be  hanged  to  you  !  for  your  jaw 
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bids  fair  to  carry  you  on  till  the  crack  o'  doom  shuts  up  all 
hands. 

Well,  you  see,  boys,  that  shipwrecked  as  I  had  been  I  had  saved 
my  purse.  It  was  in  my  pocket  when  I  tumbled  into  the  gig, 
before  the  Btraihtnove  foundered ;  and  in  it  were  a  ten-pound  note 
and  some  sovereigns.  This  very  easily  carried  me  from  Gravesend 
to  London,  by  Tilbury ;  and  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  got  out  at 
Fenchurch  Street  Station,  was  to  buy  me  a  bag,  a  nightshirt,  a 
brush  and  comb,  and  other  needful  articles  of  that  kind  ;  and  then, 
calling  a  cab,  I  went  to  the  Tavistock  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden, 
where  I  wrote  my  name  down  in  the  address  book  as  coolly,  faith, 
as  if  I  were  just  from  Manchester  or  Leeds,  instead  of  from 
St.  Paul's  Island  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  was  in  the  evening ;  I  dined,  and  then  wrote  to  my  uncle, 
contenting  myself  with  giving  him  the  merest  outline  of  my 
adventures  with  Florence  and  Aunt  Damaris,  and  added  that  when 
I  hud  rigged  myself  afresh — all  my  clothes  having  gone  down  with 
the  StrathTTLore—rd  take  leave  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  him  at 
Clifton. 

I  spent  the  next  morning  in  going  to  my  bank  to  see  how  much 
I  was  worth,  likewise  in  ordering  clothes  and  linen,  and  so  forth ; 
and  after  lunch  I  went  to  the  office  of  Duncan,  Golightly,  and  Com- 
pany, to  inquire  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  the  long-boat  and 
quarter-boats  belonging  to  the  Strathmore.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  relate  my  conversation  with  Mr.  Golightly,  beyond  saying  that 
the  news  of  the  foundering  of  the  vessel  had  been  received  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  my  arrival  in  London,  and  that  news  of 
the  boats,  excepting  the  one  in  charge  of  the  carpenter,  had  been 
telegraphed,  though,  until  I  called,  the  gig  had  remained  un- 
accounted for.  The  long-boat,  Mr.  Golightly  informed  me,  had, 
while  running  during  the  night,  been  nearly  swamped  by  a  sea  by 
which  she  lost  her  lights  and  compass.  Unable  to  make  a  true 
course,  Thompson  had  missed  the  island  of  St.  Paul's  wide,  and  was 
subsequently  picked  up  by  a  Dutch  steamer,  ninety  miles  east- 
south-east  of  that  rock.  The  first  lifeboat,  during  that  same  night, 
had  sighted  a  small  vessel  when  she  was  nearly  into  her,  had  hailed 
her,  and  her  people  were  taken  aboard,  but  the  captain  declined 
to  seek  for  the  other  boats,  and  held  on  with  his  voyage  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  second  and  third  boats  had  mistaken 
Amsterdam  Island  for  St.  Paul's,  and  the  crews  and  passengers  had 
landed  there,  but  they  had  not  been  on  the  island  an  hour  when 
they  sighted  a  full-rigged  ship  standing  to  the  westward,  and  at 
once  jumped  into  the  boats  and  gave  chase,  eventually  making 
themselves  seen  by  her,  after  rowing  and  sailing  for  six  hours.  Of 
the  fourth  boat  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  she  was  never  heard 
of,  and  it  was  supposed  that  she  had  foundered  during  the  night. 
She  was  in  charge  of  the  carpenter,  and  her  people  consisted  of 
Thompson  Tucker,  seven  seamen,  and  six  'tweendeck  passengers. 
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It  was  on  my  retnm  to  Covent  Garden  that  I  found  this  tele- 
gram from  my  uncle  awaiting  me : 

*  Thank  God  you  are  safe.  Come  to  us  as  soon  as  you  possibly 
can.    All  well  here.     Heaps  of  news.' 

At  last  the  materials  I  needed  for  a  wardrobe  reached  me,  and 
fully  equipped  with  all  the  toggery  I  required,  I  went  down  to 
Bristol,  meaning  to  take  my  relatives  unannounced.  My  heart 
thumped  hard  under  my  waistcoat  as  I  drove  up  to  Clifton. 

The  cab  stopped,  I  sprang  out  and  rang  the  bell,  and  whilst  I 
waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened  I  stole  a  glance  round  the 
grounds — at  the  seat  up  in  the  comer  where  I  had  told  Florence 
I  loved  her,  at  the  summer-house  where  I  had  sat  grinding  my 
passion  into  the  earth  with  my  heel  through  the  mortification 
I  had  felt  on  finding  that  Florence  had  not  invited  me  to  the 
dinner  my  relatives  had  been  asked  to.  The  man-servant  ap- 
peared, and  when  he  saw  me  he  gave  a  great  start,  and  then  broke 
into  an  immense  grin.  I  dare  say  he  remembered  the  two  half- 
crowns  I  gave  him  one  evening  for  bringing  me  certain  letters. 

*Is  my  uncle  at  home  ?  ' 

*Yes,  sir:  he'll  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Seymour,  sir;'  and  I 
had  pulled  oflf  my  hat  to  hang  it  up  when  my  uncle  appeared  at 
the  end  of  the  hall.  It  was  just  a  shout,  and  then  a  rush  and  a 
mad  grab  at  my  hands. 

*  My  dear  Jack !  my  dear  Jack !  my  dear  Jack  ! '  was  all  he 
could  say. 

*  Here  I  am  at  last ! '  I  cried.  *  My  dear  uncle,  how  are  you  ? 
How  is  my  aunt — how  are  my  dear  cousins  ? ' 

A  loud  shriek  on  the  staircase  announced  the  presence  of 
Sophie.  The  dear  creature  came  whirling  down  like  a  squall,  and 
ia  a  breath  I  stood  sufibcating  in  the  most  extravagantly  hearty 
embrace  I  was  ever  saluted  with.  Her  resounding  cry  brought 
out  my  aunt  and  Amelia ;  and  now  behold  me,  the  centre  of  an 
ardent  and  quite  overcome  group,  revolving  like  a  top  to  their 
handshaking,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  cry  or  to  laugh,  dragged 
here  and  there  till  an  eye-witness  might  have  gone  away  and 
sworn  he  had  beheld  a  free-fight,  and  at  last  carried  ofi"  by  my 
uncle  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  was  plumped  into  an  arm- 
chair and  instantly  surrounded. 

They  were  not  newly-born  infants  when  I  quitted  Bristol,  and 
consequently  seven  months  had  not  worked  the  least  discernible 
change  in  them.  Maybe  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the 
breadth  of  my  uncle's  smile  and  in  the  heartiness  of  his  laugh,  as 
if  the  purpose  of  his  life  now  lay  in  the  steady  development  and 
impTovement  of  these  two  physical  qualities,  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  train  of  my  aunt's  dress  may  have  grown 
practically  longer  since  I  was  last  in  her  company,  but  in  no 
other  respects  were  they  altered. 

Our  conversation  at  the  first  start  I  could  no  more  put  dowp 
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than  I  could  attempt  to  express  in  writing  the  quick  jabber- 
ing of  a  crowd.  Whole  broadsides  of  questions  were  fired  into 
me,  ejaculation  after  ejaculation  let  fly,  until  my  uncle,  seeing 
that  we  might  sit  together  thus  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  yet 
come  no  nearer  plain  sense  and  a  clear  narrative,  whipped  me  off 
to  my  bedroom  and  there  left  me,  to  join  the  family  at  my  leisure ; 
*and  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  Jack,'  says  he,  *  for  I  can  assure  you  we 
want  time  to  cool.' 

However,  I  did  not  stay  long  upstairs,  and  when  I  returned  to 
the  drawing-room  a  glance  at  my  cousins  and  aunt  enabled  me  to 
guess  that  we  should  now  be  enabled  to  make  some  headway  with 
our  conversation.  They  all  drew  about  me  afresh,  and  Sophie 
cried  out,  *  Jack,  you  are  looking  wonderfully  well — quite  hand- 
some, I  assure  you.' 

*  Brown  as  a  nut.  Jack,'  exclaimed  Amelia.  *  Certainly  the  sea 
agrees  with  some  people.' 

*  But  how  can  I  be  smiling  and  talking  to  you  and  looking  at 
you  ? '  said  Sophie.  *  Oh,  Jack,  can  I  ever  forget  that  you  followed 
Florence  to  Australia  without  giving  me  the  least  idea  of  your 
intention  ? ' 

*  Now,  girls,'  bawled  my  uncle,  ^  let's  have  no  nonsense.  Only 
talk  what  you  mean,  and  then  we'll  get  along.' 

*I  suppose  Florence  and  her  aunt  have  arrived  at  Clifton 
Lodge,'  said  I. 

*  Oh  dear  yes,'  answered  Sophie.  *  We  called  upon  Florence 
yesterday.  Papa  and  Mr.  Hawke  are  friends  again  now.  Jack. 
But  do  you  know  that  Emily  Hawke  is  dead — poor  Emily  whom 
we  used  to  meet  in  the  bath  chair  ? ' 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  The  news  will  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
Florence,  I  fear,'  said  I.     *  When  did  she  die  ?  ' 

*  On  Christmas  night,"  responded  my  aunt. 

*  Heaven  preserve  us ! '  1  exclaimed,  *  that  was  the  night  on 
which  we  were  wrecked.  Mr.  Hawke  came  very  near  to  being 
rendered  childless  altogether  on  Christmas  night.' 

*  Poor  fellow,  it  nearly  broke  his  heart,'  said  my  uncle. 
*You11  find  a  wonderful  change  in  him.  No  more  pomps  nor 
vanities.  Jack.  Sorrow  has  caught  hold  of  him  as  you  sailors  catch 
hold  of  a  swab,  and  wrung  him  out.  He  invited  me  to  the  funeral, 
and  then  we  struck  up  an  acquaintance  again,  and  since  then  we've 
been  good  friends.  He  was  very  fond  of  Emily — she  was  his  pet, 
I  think :  far  ahead  of  Florence  in  his  aflection.' 

*  It  was  very  sad,'  said  my  aunt. 

*  How  is  Florence  bearing  the  news  ?  for  it  will  be  fresh  to  her,' 
I  asked  Sophie. 

*  Pretty  well,  I  think,'  answered  Sophie.  *Sbe  has  gone 
through  so  much  since  she  left  home  that  grief  can't  be  expected 
to  pierce  so  deep  as  it  would  had  she  not  been  shipwrecked  and 
gone  in  fear  of  her  life  for  I  don't  know  how  many  weeks.' 
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*  A  fine  bit  of  reasoning  that,  Sophie,'  said  my  uncle.  *  But 
it'll  do,  my  dear.  The  truth  is,  Jack,  Florence  is  too  full  of  what 
the  old  poetfi  would  call  your  ravishing  idea,  to  suffer  acutely  from 
any  blow  that  isn't  aimed  at  your  lug.' 

*  That's  about  it,'  observed  Amelia. 

*And  can  you  give  me  any  news  of  Mr.  Morecombe?'  I 
iDquired,  looking  from  one  to  another. 

*He's  not  been  seen  in  these  parts  since  the  Sirathmore  sailed,' 
answered  my  uncle. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  and  Mr.  Hawke  have  quarrelled,' 
exclaimed  Sophie. 

*  You  know  nothing  for  certain  then  ? '  said  I. 

*  You  see,  my  boy,'  observed  my  uncle,  *  the  subject's  a  delicate 
ODe.  Hawke  knew  that  I  was  aware  Morecombe  had  left  the 
Strathmore  sea-sick,  and  that  you  had  pursued  the  voyage  with 
Florence.  We  did  not  speak  until  after  Emily's  death.  The 
poor  old  chap's  bereavement  made  me  anxious  to  say  nothing  to 
pain  him  or  give  words  to  any  unpleasant  memory.  But  you'll 
get  all  the  news  about  Morecombe  when  you  meet  Florence.' 

*  At  all  events.  Jack,  you  may  take  it  from  me,'  said  Sophie, 
*that  you  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from  that  odious  young  man.' 

*  Itll  be  three  weeks  ago,  dating  from  yesterday.  Jack,'  said 
my  nncle,  ^  since  Mr.  Hawke  called  upon  me  in  a  hurry,  with  a 
fece  as  white  as  your  shirt.  *•  Mr.  Seymour,"  he  cried,  "  I  have  just 
received  some  dreadful  news  from  the  owners  of  the  Strathmore, 
She  has  been  in  collision  and  foundered  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Only  one  boat  picked  up  by  a  small  vessel  has  been  as  yet  accounted 
for.  My  daughter  and  sister  were  in  the  gig  in  charge  of  your 
nephew.  Oh,  my  God ! "  he  cried,  hiding  his  face  and  sobbing 
terribly,  "  if  my  daughter  should  have  perished !  if  my  poor  girl 
should  be  drowned  !  "  The  news  was  a  terrible  shock  to  me,  Jack,' 
continued  my  uncle,  all  of  us  listening  to  him  with  grave  faces 
and  in  dead  silence ;  *  I  thought  of  you,  my  lad,  and  how  your  young 
life  might  have  been  cut  off  by  a  bit  of  wild  romance  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  I  was  pretty  nearly  as  guiHy  as  you.  How- 
ever, I  bottled  up  my  feelings  and  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter, 
and  told  him  that  you  were  a  sailor,  that  if  the  ladies  were  with 
jou  they  were  in  first-rate  hands,  and  I  urged  him  to  wait  a  bit 
before  giving  way  to  his  grief,  since  any  hour  might  bring  the 
news  of  the  other  boat's  safety.  Well,  Jack,  a  few  days  ago  there 
came  a  note  from  him :  "  My  dear  Mr.  Seymour,  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Plymouth  announcing  that  my  daughter 
and  sister  have  been  landed  there  by  the  steamship  ClamvilliaTriy 
and  that  your  nephew  has  proceeded  in  the  vessel  to  London.''  The 
letter  was  to  that  effect,  and  it  wound  up  with  a  fervent  thanks- 
giving to  God.  Jack,  it  did  me  good  to  get  that  letter.  The  fear 
of  your  loss  had  weighed  very  heavily  upon  us  all,  my  lad.' 

He  seized  and  held  my  hand,  whilst  poor  Sophie  wept  and  my 
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aunt  said,  *  We  were  miserable  from  the  moment  Mr.  Hawke  called 
down  to  the  hour  at  which  we  received  his  letter  telling  us  you 
and  Florence  were  safe.' 

I  was  not  a  little  moved  to  look  around  upon  their  kind  faces, 
and  judge  by  what  I  saw  there  that  had  I  been  their  son  or  brother 
their  affection  for  me  could  hardly  be  much  deeper  than  it  was. 
I  fell  to  talking  to  them  about  the  voyage,  and,  as  you  may  guess, 
had  so  much  to  say  that  it  was  within  half  an  hour  of  dinner-time 
before  I  brought  my  yarn  to  a  close.  I  don't  know  that  I  skipped 
a  single  point  of  consequence.  I  told  them  of  the  name  I  had 
shipped  under,  how  impressed  Aunt  Damaris  had  been  by  it,  how 
I  had  shared  one  of  the  cabins  with  Morecombe,  his  manner  of 
speaking  about  old  Hawke,  his  fearful  sea-sickness  and  departure 
from  the  vessel  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  all  my  life  I  never 
heard  people  laugh  as  my  relatives  did — one  and  all  of  them — my 
aunt  crimson  and  my  uncle  lying  back  till  I  thought  he  would 
explode,  when  I  described  Morecombe's  drunken  behaviour  as  he 
went  over  the  side  and  Aunt  Damaris's  appearance  as  she  watched 
him.  Then  I  gave  them  an  account  of  the  voyage,  the  passengers. 
Aunt  Damaris's  liking  for  me  as  Mr.  Egerton,  and  so  on,  till  I  came 
to  the  collision,  and  our  night  in  the  gig,  and  our  stay  on  St.  Paul's, 
and  our  getting  away  in  the  brig.  Why,  lads,  until  I  came  to 
tell  the  story,  I  protest  I  hardly  knew  what  a  real  romance  it  was. 
Yet  you'd  have  known  there  was  the  proper  sort  of  stuff  in  it  to 
seize  and  hold  the  attention,  rudely  and  briefly  related  as  it  was 
by  me,  had  you  watched  my  listeners  following  every  word  that  fell 
from  my  lips  with  a  sort  of  fixed  breathless  stare  at  me,  as  though 
they  feared  if  they  did  so  much  as  wink  their  eyes  they'd  miss 
something. 

*  Wonderful!'  shouted  my  uncle  when  I  had  made  an  end. 
*  Jack,  it's  the  biggest  thing  in  shipwrecks  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life.' 

*  What  a  romance !  *  cried  my  aunt.  *  Think  of  two  lovers 
cast  away  upon  such  a  rock  as  Mr.  Jack  describes.' 

*  With  an  old  aunt  to  look  after  them,'  said  Amelia. 

*  Oh,  Jack,'  exclaimed  Sophie,  *  when  Florence  is  your  wife, 
what  a  deal  you  will  have  to  talk  about ! ' 

*  Meanwhile,'  said  my  uncle,  *  dinner  will  be  ready  soon,  so  let's 
get  ready  for  it.' 

Well,  right  through  the  dinner  the  talk  was  all  about  the 
shipwreck  and  the  island ;  and  afterwards,  when  my  uncle  wanted 
his  cigar  and  exhorted  his  wife  and  daughters  to  withdraw  and 
leave  us  alone,  they  refused  to  go.  No,  they  liked  the  smell  of 
smoke;  it  was  ridiculous  to  ask  them  to  withdraw,  there  must 
really  be  a  limit  to  men's  tyranny.  And  they  clung  to  their  seats 
whilst  I  went  on  yarning  about  Florence  and  the  StvatU'nwTe  and 
Aunt  Damaris. 

*  And  how.  Jack,'  said  my  uncle,  smoking  with  his  feet  hoisted 
up,  *  what  do  you  think  old  Hawke  means  to  do  ? ' 
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^  I  only  wish  I  knew/  said  I. 

'  Why,  papa,  what  can  he  do  ?  particularly  after  Florence  and 
Jack  have  been  cast  away  together,'  exclaimed  Sophie.  *  Of  course 
he'll  sanction  their  marriage.' 

*  I  really  don't  see  how  he  can  help  it,'  observed  my  aunt. 

*  Anyway,'  remarked  my  uncle,  *you  saved  her  and  her  aunt's 
life,  and  that  ought  to  make  a  great  hole  in  the  old  chap's 
giutitude.' 

*  I  can't  pretend  that  I  %aved  their  lives,'  said  I.  *  We  took 
our  chance  together  and  came  out  of  the  mess  safely.' 

*And  what  d'ye  call  steering  the  gig  through  a  gale  of  wind 
and  navigating  the  brig  for  a  week  ?  '  cried  my  uncle.  *  Would 
they  have  saved  their  lives  without  you  ? ' 

*  Not  so  much  as  you  think  is  due  to  me,  uncle,'  said  I  very 
truthfully.  *  But  no  matter  about  that.  Thank  God  my  darling 
w  safe — at  home  at  last  on  solid  English  earth.  It's  enough  for 
me  to  know.* 

*  I  don't  fancy,'  said  Amelia,  *  in  spite  of  your  experiences, 
Jack,  with  Florence  and  her  aunt,  that  Mr.  Hawke  would  have 
been  disposed  to  favour  you.  People's  natures,  you  know,  are 
not  to  be  changed  in  a  few  months  by  things  which  don't  affect 
them  very  violently,  and  Mr.  Hawke's  prejudices  against  you  and 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  blood  are  much  too  stubborn  to  be 
shaken  by  a  shipwreck  out  of  which  his  daughter  has  come  safely.' 

I  sat  looking  on  her  with  a  long  face. 

*  But,' continued  she,*  Emily's  death  has  undoubtedly  changed 
his  character.  Everybody  says  it  has  made  him  less  worldly. 
He  is  very  regular  at  church  and  looks  dreadfully  sad.  When  I 
think  of  this  change,  and  of  the  still  further  softening  effect 
Florence's  safety  will  have  had  ux)on  him,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
you  will  nob  find  him  objecting  to  your  marrying  her.' 

*  I'm  glad  you  wound  up  in  that  way,  Amelia,'  said  I,  *  for 
hang  me  if  ever  a  speech  opened  more  dismally.' 

'Amelia's  too  oracular,'  observed  Sophie.  'However,  I  agree 
in  what  she  says.' 

'  There  is  another  consideration,'  exclaimed  my  aunt.  '  Miss 
Hawke  is  now  Mr.  Jack's  friend.' 

'Ay,  tooth  and  nail,' said  I.  *  If  it  depends  ui)on  her,  you 
may  look  upon  me  as  a  married  man.' 

'  Well,  Jack,'  cried  my  uncle, '  boil  me  if  you  don't  deserve 
the  girl.  Such  perseverance  is  worthy  of  the  sort  of  courtship 
that  was  customary  when  I  was  a  lad — when  love  was  love,  not  a 
twopenny  spell  of  ogling  followed  by  a  skedaddle.  Why,  dash 
^1  ^Jg/  he  exclaimed,  eyeing  me  admiringly,  *  but  she'll  make 
ye  a  rich  man  though.  Now  poor  Emily's  gone,  there's  nothing 
*twixt  Florence  and  her  papa's  will,  unless  the  old  fellow  goes  off 
his  head  and  signs  away  everything  he  has  to  a  hospital.' 

I  waved  my  hand  with  a  young  lover's  profound  indifference 
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to  money.  *  If  I  marry  ber,  it'll  be  for  herself,'  said  I.  *  Let  the 
condition  be  that  I  take  her  in  the  clothes  she  stands  in  and  witli 
nothing  else,  and  I'd  thank  God  for  bestowing  upon  me  the  noblest 
gift  that  ever  enriched  mortal  heart.' 

*  Those  are  the  sentiments  for  me ! '  cried  my  uncle.  *  But  at 
the  same  time,  Jack,  don't  go  and  make  an  ass  of  yourself  by 
repeating  them  to  old  Hawke.  You  know  he  might  take  you  at 
your  word.' 

*  Oh,  papa,  how  horribly  prosaic  you  are ! '  exclaimed  Sophie, 
*  Jack's  ideas  are  beautiful,  and  it's  a  shame  to  spoil  them.  But 
do  let  us  all  go  into  the  drawing-room  now  ;  this  tobacco  smoke 
is  quite  suffocating,' 

Well,  lads,  whatever  my  fortune  was  to  be  I  was  not  long 
to  be  kept  waiting  in  suspense.  Unknown  to  me,  Sophie  that 
evening  sent  a  line  to  Florence  to  tell  her  that  I  had  arrived  ; 
and  next  day,  shortly  after  luncheon,  whilst  I  was  walking  with  my 
dear  cousin  in  the  grounds,  talking  to  her  about  my  darling,  and 
how  over  and  over  again  she  had  owned  her  love  for  me,  a  man 
in  livery  arrived  from  Clifton  Lodge  with  a  letter  addressed  to  me. 
My  heart  set  off  like  the  driving-wheel  of  a  locomotive.  I  looked 
at  the  handwriting :  it  was  a  woman's,  but  it  was  not  Florence's. 
The  enclosure  ran  thus : 

*  Dear  Mr.  Jack, — Will  you  come  and  dine  quietly  with  us 
this  evening  at  half-past  six  ?  But  as  my  brother  and  I  have 
something  to  Fay  to  you,  if  you  can  manage  to  come,  say  at  four 
o'clock,  w^e  shall  be  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  you.  Florence  does 
not  know  I  am  writing,  or  you  may  be  sure  she  would  send  her 
love.  The  servant  will  bring  back  your  answer.  Yours  very 
sincerely,  Damaris  Hawke. 

*  P.S. — I  am  all  anxiety  to  see  you  again.' 

Without  ado  I  trotted  into  the  house,  wrote  an  answer 
accepting  the  invitation,  and  promising  to  do  myself  the  pleasure 
of  calling  at  the  hour  named,  and  despatched  it  by  the  servant, 
scarcely  heeding  that  Aunt  Damaris  was  pretty  sure  to  grin  at  my 
handwriting,  whose  tremulousness  would  have  disgraced  a  man  oi 
ninety.  The  instant  the  liveried  gentleman  was  out  of  sigbt  I 
bounded  over  to  Sophie  and  thrust  Aunt  Damaris's  letter  into  her 
hand.     *  What  do  you  think  of  thai  ? '  I  shouted. 

She  immediately  devoured  it  with  a  face  that  was  a  studj  for 
its  agitation. 

*  Oh,  Jack ! '  she  cried,  *  it's  all  come  about !  it's  all  come 
about !  They  wouldn't  invite  you  in  this  way  if  they  didn't  mean 
to  give  Florence  to  you.  Oh,  you  lucky  boy  !  Jack,  I  must  kiss 
you ! '  And  kiss  me  she  did,  pouring  a  hundred  congratulations 
into  me  as  she  stepped  back  to  survey  me,  and  ended  in  catching 
hold  of  my  arm  and  running  me  into  the  house  to  seek  Amelia 
and  her  mother,  and  show  them  the  letter. 

I  took  fifty  minutes  to  dress  myself,  and  then  had  to  wait  three 
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quarters  of  an  hour.  Mighty  pleased  was  I  by  the  cut  the  tailor 
had  giTen  my  dress-clothes,  and  not  a  little  satisfied  with  the 
ocean-brown  that  tinted  my  fece  and  made  me  look  as  I  surely 
never  had  appeared  dnring  the  three  years  I  had  passed  in  knock- 
ing about  London.  Before  I  quitted  the  house  my  relations 
gathered  about  me  to  fortify  me  with  a  thousand  good  wishes. 
*  Don't  be  too  sentimental,  Jack,'  my  uncle  said.  *  Love  is  a  fine 
thing,  much  too  good  to  starve  ;  so  mind  your  eye,  my  lad.  Don't 
let  your  emotions  give  Hawke  a  chance.  Mind  now !  for  I  know 
what  poetical  young  men  are.' 

I  shook  hands  all  round  as  if  I  were  going  on  another  voyage, 
or  to  my  execution,  and  jumping  into  the  phaeton  was  rattled  off 
to  Clifton  Lodge.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes'  drive,  but  there  was 
a  vast  deal  of  thought  packed  into  it.  Talk  of  compressing  tht 
essence  of  a  bullock  into  a  small  tin  can !  As  many  fancies  as 
would  have  served  me  for  a  twelvemonth  were  jammed  into  that 
short  journey;  and  when  the  phaeton  halted  abreast  of  Clifton 
liodge  my  brow  was  cold  with  dew  distilled  no  doubt  by  an 
imagination  that  had  been  doing  in  five  minutes  the  work  of 
pretty  nearly  as  many  years.  1  rang  the  bell,  and  hearing  it 
tinkling  was  afraid  I  had  pulled  it  unnecessarily  hard.  What  a 
fine  house  it  was  !  Not  to  my  taste,  to  be  sure ;  but  nevertheless 
a  kind  of  palace  in  its  numerous  shining  windows,  all  superbly 
draped,  its  conservatories,  the  statues  atop  of  it,  the  pillars,  the 
terrace  on  the  left,  and  so  on.  During  the  minute  1  was  kept 
waiting,  up  swarmed  the  memory  of  my  first  visit,  the  walk  to  the 
Cathedral,  the  drive,  the  lunch — why,  when  I  thought  of  what 
had  happened  since,  that  visit  might  have  been  made  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  I  entered.  The  man-servant, 
taking  my  name,  ushered  me  into  the  drawing-room,  and  I  sat 
down,  feeling  for  the  moment,  amidst  that  wilderness  of  gleaming 
marbles  and  mirrors,  tables,  curtains,  and  the  deuce  knows  what 
besides,  almost  as  lonely  as  I  did  that  night  on  St.  Paul's  when  I 
looked  up  at  the  black  rim  of  the  crater  and  saw  the  stars  hanging 
over  it.  How  often  had  I  thought  of  IMh  room  during  that  time ; 
contrasted  the  splendours  of  it  with  the  miserable  hut,  the  old 
creaking  brig's  deck-house !  And  now  here  I  was.  sitting  in  it, 
waiting — for  what  ? 

The  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Hawke  entered,  and  close  in  his  wake 
was  Aunt  Damaris.  I  looked,  scarcely  knowing  if  another  was 
behind,  but  the  door  closed  upon  those  two.  I  rose  and  gave 
them  a  bow.  Hawke  put  out  his  hand,  but  before  I  could  take 
it,  Avmt  Damaris  brushed  past  him  with  both  hands  extended. 

*  Mr.  Jack,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  again.  I  am  glad  indeed  to 
8^  you  again,'  she  cried.  *  Oh,  what  memories  your  face  recalls ! 
How  are  you  ?     You  look  wonderfully  well.' 

I  thought  she  meant  to  embrace  me — it  wouldn't  have  been 
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the  first  time,  as  you  know — but  she  contented  herself  with 
holding  my  hands  and  continuing  to  shake  them  for  some  time, 
meanwhile  peering  steadfastly  at  my  face  with  the  old  familiar 
pecking  gesture.  The  warmth  of  her  reception  put  me  speedily 
at  my  ease,  and  when  she  released  me  I  gravely  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Hawke,  expressing  in  a  few  words  the  deep  sympathy  I  felt 
for  him  in  his  afSiction.  Aunt  Damaris  was  in  crape,  and  he  was 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  the  blackest  of  black  cloth,  and  yet  the 
suggestion  of  mourning  lay  not  nearly  so  conspicuously  in  his  clothes 
as  in  his  face  and  bearing.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  utterly 
bowed  down  and  crushed  by  sorrow.  He  stood  with  a  kind  of  stoop, 
his  skin  was  of  the  colour  of  dry  sand,  and  I  could  trace  but  little  of 
the  sharp  gleam  that  I  once  took  notice  of  in  his  eyes.  He  merely 
bowed  to  the  few  words  I  let  fall  about  his  loss,  and,  asking  me  to 
resume  my  chair,  seated  himself  at  some  little  distance  from  me 
with  his  back  to  the  light.  Aunt  Damaris,  on  the  other  hand, 
drew  a  chair  close  to  me.  *  Mr.  Seymour,'  said  she,  *  is  it  not 
strange  to  find  ourselves  safe  and  sniig  at  home  after  our  adven- 
tiu-es  ?  My  brother  wonders  how  we  could  have  survived  so  much 
downright  misery.  Oh,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
Mr.  Shilling  and  the  Strathmore^s  men.  I  sent  the  firm  some 
money  to  distribute  among  them.     I  hope  it  will  be  given  to  them.' 

*  Oh,  sure,'  said  T. 

*  And  here  am  I  in  England  again,'  she  rattled,  *  after  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  get  to  my  home  in  Australia.' 

*  I  presume  you  will  be  making  another  attempt  before  long, 
Miss  Hawke,'  said  I,  with  a  glance  at  her  brother,  who  was 
eyeing  me  without  offering  to  speak. 

*  Oh,  certainly.  My  heart  as  well  as  my  home  is  in  Sydney.  But 
you'll  not  catch  me  making  the  voyage  in  a  sailing  ship  again,  Mr. 
Jack.  What  dreadful  calms  we  encountered,  do  you  remeipber? 
Alphonso,  you  cannot  imagine  what  we  suflfered  on  the  eqnatpr.' 

*  Damaris,'  said  he,  speaking  very  slowly  but  without  any  of 
his  old  haws  and  hums  and  word-brandishings,  ^  perhaps  you  will 
give  me  an  opportunity  to  thank  Mr.  Seymour  for  his  attention 
to  you  and  Florence  during  your  hardships.' 

'  I  beg  that  you  won't  thank  me,  Mr.  IFawke,'  I  exclaimed. 
*  I  have  been  sufliciently  rewarded  by  the  confidence  your  sister 
reposed  in  me  and  by  having  seen  your  daughter  safe  out  of  that 
shipwreck.' 

*  Well,'  he  continued,  with  a  painful  smile,  *I  must  thank  you 
if  only  as  an  excuse  to  conduct  the  conversation  to  a  subject  ol 
deep  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  all  three  of  us.  The  terrible  blow 
that  has  shattered  ray  health  and  destroyed  my  spirits ' 

*  My  dear  Alphonso ! '  briskly  expostulated  Aunt  Damarip. 

*  Finds  me,'  he  went  on,  with  a  slow  look  at  her,  *  but  little 
in  the  mood  to  reason  upon  the  motives  which  were  influencing 
me  when   you  and  I  first  made  acquaintance,  or  to  ofi*er  any 
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remarks  upon  your  pursuit  of  Florence.  I  need  not  deny,  Mr. 
Seymour,  that  I  was  very  greatly  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
young  gentleman  whom  I  had  wished  to  see  united  to  my  child. 
I  implicitly  accept  my  sister's  story  of  a  very  great  piece  of  im- 
pertinence and  vulgarity  on  his  part ' 

*  Leaving  the  ship  drunk,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Seymour,'  inter- 
rupted Aunt  Damaris,  *  and  swearing  dreadfully.' 

*  And  his  subsequent  behavioui-,'  continued  Mr.  Hawke,  *  has 
been ' 

*He  is  actually  going  to  be  married!'  cried  out  Aunt  Damaris. 
*  There's  a  pretty  lover !  In  a  few  months  he  forgets  all  about 
the  young  lady  he  pretended  he  was  fond  enough  of  to  follow  to 
Australia,  and  ofiFers  his  lovely  person  to  another!  I  wish  to 
goodness  she  had  seen  him  leave  the  Strathmore.  Oh,  Alphonso, 
you  are  well  rid  of  him.     He's  a  most  ignoble  creature.' 

'Damaris,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawke,  *l'd  rather  not  discuss  him. 
He  is  really  nothing  to  us  now.  Florence's  aversion  was  sound, 
and  I  admit  the  wisdom  of  it.  And,  Mr.  Seymour,'  said  he,  with 
a  faint  touch  of  the  old  haw,  haw  sounding  in  his  voice  for  a 
moment,  *it  is  only  proper  I  should  tell  you  that  just  as  I  was 
mistaken  in  Mr.  Morecombe  so  I  erred  in  my  judgment  of  you. 
I  wanted  my  way  and  you  were  thwarting  me,  and  my  temper 
obstructed  my  view.  You  have  since  most  honourably  justified 
your  claims  upon  my  attention  as  a  young  man  very  sincerely 
devoted  to  my  child,  and  it  weighs  with  me — it  weighs  with  me,' 
he  exclaimed  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

I  stepped  over  to  him  and  took  his  hand.  *I  am  heartily 
obliged  to  you  for  your  handsome  words,'  I  said.  *  I  love  your 
daughter  truly,  as  she  knows.  Without  her  I  dare  not  think  how 
blank  the  world  would  be  to  me.  I  could  not  help  loving  her 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  certainly  will  not  now  excuse  myself 
for  beiug  audacious  enough  to  dream  of  her  then  ;  but  for  having 
given  you  offence  in  the  past,  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hawke.' 

*  There  is  no  need,'  he  replied.  ^  We  did  not  know  each  other, 
and  I  will  not  say  you  had  no  right  to  resent  my  treatment.  Sir. 
Seymour,  my  child  is  a  precious  trust — she  is  the  only  one 
remaining  to  me — you  will  be  good  to  her  and  cherish  her? ' 

*Do  you  give  her  to  me  ? '  I  asked,  half  breathlessly. 
He  bowed  his  head.    I  looked  from  him  to  Aunt  Damaris,  and 
sprang  to  her  side. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Hawke ! '  I  cried  deliriously,  *  is  this  due  to  your 
intercession  ?     If  so,  may  God  bless  you  !  may  God  bless  you  ! ' 

*Mr.  Jack,'  she  cried,  holding  my  baud  and  fondling  it,  *you 
deserve  her.  I  have  been  thrown  with  you  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances, have  seen  your  character,  and  I  am  grateful  to  think 
that  Florence  has  found  such  a  man  for  a  husband.  I  told  you  I 
would  conceal  nothing  from  my  brother.  I  have  related  ever}'^- 
thing  to  him — how  you  tricked  me  as  Mr.  Egerton,  and  what 
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your  behaviour  has  been  as  Jack  Seymour.  In  what  way  but  this 
should  such  an  adventure  as  ours  end  ?  My  brother  has  no  other 
desire  now  than  to  see  Florence  happy ;  and  with  you  she  vnVi 
be  happy — she  could  be  happy  with  nobody  else — and  Alphonso 
knows  it.' 

I  was  turning  to  address  him — to  pour  out  in  heaven  alone 
knows  what  sort  of  English  the  delight  with  which  my  heart  was 
overcharged — when  Aunt  Damaris  most  fortunately  stopped  me 
by  rising. 

*  Alphonso,'  said  she,  *  Florence  is  all  impatience  to  see  her 
lover.  Shall  we  go  and  send  her  to  him?'  He  left  his  chair 
very  quietly,  and  coming  over  to  me  offered  his  hand.  I  held  it 
in  silence,  for  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  face  of  them 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  then  went  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Aunt  Damaris,  who  stood  a  moment  in  the  door  to 
look  round  and  nod  and  smile  at  me  and  blow  me  a  kiss  with  her 
old  lean  fingers. 

I  remained  near  one  of  the  tables  waiting,  with  my  heart 
hammering  in  my  breast  till  the  clamoiu*  of  it  in  my  ears  half 
stunned  me.  I  was  not  long  kept  listening.  The  door  was  pushed 
open  and  my  darling  entered ;  a  gleam  of  the  afternoon  sunshine 
streamed  through  the  curtains  in  one  of  the  western  windows  full 
on  her ;  radiant  it  made  her  look  despite  the  mourning  in  which 
she  was  clad ;  her  bright  hair  shone  with  a  golden  tint,  lovely 
was  the  deepening  of  the  colour  of  her  eyes  by  the  soft  warm 
blush  on  her  cheeks  ;  she  lingered  a  moment  or  two  with  droop  - 
ing  head,  peeping  at  me  through  her  lashes  with  a  timid  smile. 
But  what  was  the  good  of  hanging  in  the  wind,  mates?  She 
was  mine — she  knew  it ;  and  when  I  held  open  my  arms  to  her 
nhe  fled  to  me,  and  in  a  breath  I  had  her  heart  against  mine  and 
my  lips  upon  hers. 

*  This  is  the  end  of  our  shipwreck,  Jack,'  said  she  when  I  let 
her  speak. 

*  Ay,  my  dcirling,  my  pet,  my  love ! '  I  cried  ;  *  the  end  of  our 
shipwreck,  and  the  very  last  passage  of  Jack's  Courtship.' 


THE    END. 
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WE  have  recently  enjoyed  a  quite  peculiar  pleasure :  hearing, 
in  some  detail,  the  opinions  about  the  art  they  practise  of 
Mr.  Walter  Besant  and  Mr.  Henry  James ;  two  men  certainly  of 
very  diflferent  calibre :  Mr.  James  so  precise  of  outline,  so  cunning 
of  fence,  so  scrupulous  of  finish,  and  Mr.  Besant  so  genial,  so 
friendly,  with  so  persuasive  and  humorous  a  vein  of  whim: 
Mr.  James  the  very  type  of  the  deliberate  artist,  Mr.  Besant  the 
impersonation  of  good  nature.  That  such  doctors  should  diflfer 
will  excite  no  great  surprise ;  but  one  point  in  which  they  seem 
to  agree  fills  me,  I  confess,  with  wonder.  For  they  are  both  con- 
tent to  talk  about  the  ^  art  of  fiction ; '  and  Mr.  Besant,  waxing 
exceedingly  bold,  goes  on  to  oppose  this  so-called  *  art  of  fiction  '  to 
the  'art  of  poetry.'  By  the  art  of  poetry  he  can  mean  nothing 
but  the  art  of  verse,  an  art  of  handicraft,  and  only  comparable 
with  the  art  of  prose.  For  that  heat  and  height  of  sane  emotion 
which  we  agree  to  call  by  the  name  of  poetry,  is  but  a  libertine 
and  vagrant  quality;  present,  at  times,  in  any  art,  more  often 
absent  from  them  aJl ;  too  seldom  present  in  the  prose  novel,  too 
frequently  absent  from  the  ode  and  epic.  Fiction  is  in  the  same 
case;  it  is  no  substantive  art,  but  an  element  which  enters 
largely  into  all  the  arts  but  architecture.  Homer,  Wordsworth, 
Phidias,  Hogarth,  and  Salvini,  all  deal  in  fiction ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  suppose  that  either  Hogarth  or  Salvini,  to  mention  but 
these  two,  entered  in  any  degree  into  the  scope  of  Mr.  Besant's 
interesting  lecture  or  Mr.  James's  charming  essay.  The  art  of 
fiction,  then,  regarded  as  a  definition,  is  both  too  ample  and  too 
^^Tity.  Let  me  suggest  another ;  let  me  suggest  that  what  both 
Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Besant  ha^l  in  view  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  art  of  narrative. 

But  Mr.  Besiint  is  anxious  to  speak  solely  of  *  the  modern 
English  novel,'  the  stay  and  bread-winner  of  Mr.  Mudie ;  anci  iD 
^he  author  of  the  most  pleasing  novel  on  that'roll,  *  All  Sorts  and 
Conditions  of  Men,'  the  desire  is  natural  enough.    I  can  conceive* 
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then,  that  he  would  hasten  to  propose  two  additions,  and  read 
thus  :  the  art  of  fictitious  narrative  in  pilose. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  modern  English  novel  is 
not  to  be  denied ;  materially,  with  its  three  volumes,  leaded  type, 
and  gilded  lettering,  it  is  easily  distinguishable  from  other  forms 
of  literature ;  but  to  talk  at  all  fruitfully  of  any  branch  of  art,  it 
is  needful  to  build  our  definitions  on  some  more  fundamental 
ground  than  binding.  Why,  then,  are  we  to  add  *in  prose*? 
The  *  Odyssey '  appears  to  me  among  the  best  of  romances ;  the 

*  Lady  of  the  Lake '  to  stand  high  in  the  second  order ;  and 
Chaucer's  tales  and  prologues  to  contain  more  of  the  matter  ami 
art  of  the  modern  English  novel  than  the  whole  treasury 
of  Mr.  Mudie.  Whether  a  narrative  be  written  in  blank  verse 
or  the  Spenserian  stanza,  in  the  long  period  of  Gibbon  or  the 
chipped  phrase  of  Charles  Beade,  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
narrative  must  be  equally  observed.  The  choice  of  a  noble 
and  swelling  style  in  prose  affects  the  problem  of  narration  in 
the  same  way,  if  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  the  choice  of 
measured  verse ;  for  both  imply  a  closer  synthesis  of  events,  a 
higher  key  of  dialogue,  and  a  more  picked  and  stately  strain  of 
words.  If  you  are  to  refuse  *  Don  Juan,'  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
you  should  include  *  Zanoni '  or  (to  bracket  works  of  very  different 
value)  the  *  Scarlet  Letter ' ;  and  by  what  discrimination  are  you 
to  open  your  doors  to  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress '  and  close  them  on 
the  *  Faery  Queen '  ?  To  bring  things  closer  home,  I  will  here 
propound    to  Mr.  Besant  a  conundrum.      A    narrative   called 

*  Paradise  Lost '  was  written  in  English  verse  by  one  John  Milton ; 
what  was  it  then  ?  It  was  next  translated  by  Chateaubriand  into 
French  prose ;  and  what  was  it  then  ?  Lastly,  the  French  trans- 
lation was,  by  some  inspired  compatriot  of  George  GilfiUan  (and 
of  mine),  turned  bodily  into  an  English  novel ;  and,  in  the  name 
of  clearness,  what  was  it  then  ? 

But,  once  more,  why  should  we  add  *  fictitious '  ?  The  reason 
why  is  obvious.  The  reason  why  not,  if  something  more  recondite, 
does  not  want  for  weight.  The  art  of  narrative,  in  fact,  is  the 
same,  whether  it  is  applied  to  the  selection  and  illustration  of  a 
real  series  of  events  or  of  an  imaginary  series.  Boswell's  *  Life  of 
Johnson '  (a  work  of  cunning  and  inimitable  art)  owes  its  success 
to  the  same  technical  manoeuvres  as  (let  us  say)  *  Tom  Jones ' :  the 
clear  conception  of  certain  characters  of  man,  the  choice  and 
presentation  of  certain  incidents  out  of  a  great  number  that 
offered,  and  the  invention  (yes,  invention)  and  preservation  of  a 
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certain  key  in  dialogue.     In  which  these  things  are  done  with 
the  more  art — ^in  which  with  the  greater  air  of  nature— readers 
will  diflferently  judge.     Boswell's  is,  indeed,  a  very  special  case, 
and  almost  a  generic;  but  it  is  not  only  in  Boswell,  it  is  in  every 
biography  with  any  salt  of  life,  it  is  in   every   history   where 
events  and  men,  rather  than  ideas,  are  presented — in  Tacitus, 
in  Carlyle,  in   Michelet,   in   Macaulay — that  the   novelist   will 
find  many  of  his  own  methods  most  conspicuously  and  adroitly 
handled.     He  will  find  besides  that  he,  who  is  free — who  has  the 
right  to  invent  or  steal  a  missing  incident,  who  has  the  right, 
more  precious  still,  of  wholesale  omission — is  frequently  defeated, 
and,  with  all  his  advantages,  leaves  a  less  strong  impression  of 
reality  and  passion.     Mr.  James  utters  his  mind  with  a  becoming 
fervour  on  the  sanctity  of  truth  to  the  novelist ;  on  a  more  careful 
examination  truth  will  seem  a  word  of  very  debateable  propriety, 
not  only  for  the  labours  of  the  novelist,  but  for  those  of  the  his- 
torian.   No  art — to  use  the  daring  phrase  of  Mr.  James — can 
successfully  *  compete  with  life ' ;  and  the  art  that  does  so  is  con- 
demned to  perish  mmitihua  aviis.     Life  goes  before  us,  infinite 
in  complication ;    attended  by  the   most  various  and  surprising 
meteors ;  appealing  at  once  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  to  the  mind — 
the  seat  of  wonder,  to  the  touch — so  thrillingly  delicate,  and  to 
the  belly — so  imperious  when  starved.     It  combines  and  employs 
in  its  manifestation  the  method  and  material,  not  of  one  art  only, 
but  of  all  the  arts.     Music  is  but  an  arbitrary  trifling  with  a  few 
of  life's  majestic  chords  ;  painting  is  but  a  shadow  of  its  gorgeous 
pageantry  of  light  and  colour ;  literature  does  but  drily  indicate 
that  wealth  of  incident,  of  moral  obligation,  of  virtue,  vice,  action, 
rapture,  and  agony,  with  which  it  teems.    To  *  compete  with  life,' 
whose  sun  we  cannot  look  upon,  whose  passions  and  diseases  waste 
and  slay  us — to  compete  with  the  flavour  of  wine,  the  beauty  of 
the  dawn,  the  scorching  of  fire,  the  bitterness  of  death  and  separa- 
tion— here  is,  indeed,  a  projected  escalade  of  heaven ;  here  are, 
indeed,  labours  for  a  Hercules  in  a  dress  coat,  armed  with  a  pen 
and  a  dictionary  to  depict  the  passions,  armed  with  a  tube  of 
superior  flake-white  to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  insufferable  sun. 
No  art  is  true  in  this  sense :  none  can  *  compete  with  life ' :  not 
even  history,  built  indeed  of  indisputable  facts,  but  these  facts 
robbed  of  their  vivacity  and  sting ;  so  that  even  when  we  read  of 
the  sack  of  a  city  or  the  fall  of  an  empire,  we  are  surprised,  and 
justly  commend  the  author's  talent,  if  our  pulse  be  quickened. 
And  mark,  for  a  last  differentia,  that  this  quickening  of  the  pulse 
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is,  in  almost  every  case,  purely  agreeable ;  that  these  phaniom 
reproductions  of  experience,  even  at  their  most  acute,  convey 
decided  pleasure ;  while  experience  itself,  in  the  cockpit  of  life, 
can  torture  and  slay. 

What,  then,  is  the  object,  what  the  method,  of  an  art,  and  what 
the  source  of  its  power  ?    The  whole  secret  is  that  no  art  does 
*  compete  with  life.'    Man's  one  method,  whether  he  reasons  or 
creates,  is  to  half-shut  his  eyes  against  the  dazzle  and  confusion 
of  reality.     The  arts,  like  arithmetic  and  geometry,  turn  away 
their  eyes  from  the  gross,  coloured,  and  mobile  nature  at  our  feet, 
and  regard  instead  a  certain  figmentary  abstraction.     Geometry 
will   tell   us   of  a  circle,  a  thing   never  seen  in  nature;  asked 
about  a  green  circle  or  an  iron  circle,  it  lays  its  hand  upon,  its 
mouth.    So  with  the  arts.    Painting,  ruefully  comparing  sunshine 
and  flake-white,  gives  up  truth  of  colour,  as  it  had  already  given 
up  relief  and  movement;    and  instead  of  vying   with   nature, 
arranges  a  scheme  of  harmonious  tints.     Literature,  above  all  in 
its  most  typical  mood,  the  mood  of  narrative,  similarly  flees  the 
direct  challenge  and  pursues  instead  an  independent  and  creative 
aim.     So  far  as  it  imitates  at  all,  it  imitates  not  life  but  speech  : 
not  the  facts  of  human  destiny,  but  the  emphasis  and  the  sui>- 
pressions  with  which  the  human  actor  tells  of  them.     The  real  art 
that  dealt  with  life   directly  was  that  of  the  first  men  who  told 
their  stories  round  the  savage  camp-fire.     Our  art  is  occupied, 
and  bound  to  be  occupied,  not  so  much  in  making  stories  true 
as  in  making  them  typical ;  not  so  much  in  capturing  the  linea- 
ments  of  each  fact,  as  in  marshalling  all  of  them   towards  a 
common  end.     For  the  welter  of  impressions,  all  forcible  but  all 
discrete,   which   life   presents,  it  substitutes  a  certain  artificial 
series  of  impressions,  all  indeed  most  feebly  represented,  but  all 
aiming  at  the  same  effect,  all  eloquent  of  the  same  idea,  all 
chiming  together  like  consonant  notes   in   music   or  like   the 
graduated  tints  in  a  good  picture.    From  all  its  chapters,  from  all 
its  pages,  from  all  its  sentences,  the  well-written  novel  echoes  and 
re-echoes  its  one  creative  and  controlling  thought ;  to  this  must 
every  incident  and  character  contribute ;  the  style  must  have 
been  pitched  in  unison  with  this ;  and  if  there  is  anywhere  a 
word  that  looks  another  way,  the  book  would  be  stronger,  clearer, 
and  (I  had  almost  said)  fuller  without  it.     Life  is  monstrous, 
infinite,  illogical,  abrupt,  and  poignant ;  a  work  of  art,  in  com- 
parison, is  neat,  finite,  self-contained,  rational,  flowing,  and  emascu- 
late.   Life  imposes  by  brute  energy,  like  inarticulate  thunder ;  art 
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catches  the  ear,  among  the  far  louder  noises  of  experience,  like  an 
air  artificiallj  ndade  by  a  discrete  musician.  A  proposition  of  geo- 
metry does  not  compete  with  life ;  and  a  proposition  of  geometry 
is  a  fair  and  luminous  parallel  for  a  work  of  art.  Both  are 
reasonable,  both  untrue  to  the  crude  fact ;  both  inhere  in  nature, 
neither  represents  it.  The  novel  which  is  a  work  of  art  exists,  not  by 
its  resemblances  [to  life,  which  are  forced  and  material,  as  a  shoe 
must  still  consist  of  leather,  but  by  its  immeasurable  difference  from 
life,  which  is  designed  ^nd  significant,  and  is  both  the  method 
and  the  meaning  of  the  work. 

The  life  of  man  is  not  the  subject  of  novels,  but  the  inex- 
haustible magazine  from  which  subjects  are  to  be  selected ;  the 
name  of  these  is  legion ;  and  with  each  new  subject — for  here 
again  I  must  differ  by  the  whole  width  of  heaven  from  Mr.  James 
— the  true  artist  will  vary  his  method  and  change  the  point  of 
attack.  That  which  was  in  one  case  an  excellence,  will  become  a 
defect  in  another ;  what  was  the  making  of  one  book,  will  in  the 
next  be  impertinent  or  dull.  First  each  novel,  and  then  each 
class  of  novels,  exists  by  and  for  itself.  I  will  take,  for  instance, 
three  main  classes,  which  are  fairly  distinct:  first,  the  novel  of 
adventure,  which  appeals  to  certain  almost  sensual  and  quite 
illogical  tendencies  in  man ;  second,  the  novel  of  character,  which 
appeals  to  our  intellectual  appreciation  of  man's  foibles  and 
mingled  and  inconstant  motives ;  and  third,  the  dramatic  novel, 
which  deals  with  the  same  stuff  as  the  serious  theatre,  and  appeals 
to  omr  emotional  nature  and  moral  judgment. 

And  first  for  the  novel  of  adventure.  Mr.  James  refers,  with 
singular  generosity  of  praise,  to  a  little  book  about  a  quest  for 
hidden  treasure  ;  but  he  lets  fall,  by  the  way,  some  rather  startling 
words.  In  this  book  he  misses  what  he  calls  the  ^immense 
luxury '  of  being  able  to  quarrel  with  his  author.  The  luxury, 
to  most  of  us,  is  to  lay  by  our  judgment,  to  be  submerged  by  the 
tale  as  by  a  billow,  and  only  to  awake,  and  begin  to  distinguish 
and  find  fault,  when  the  piece  is  over  and  the  volume  laid  aside. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  Mr.  James's  reason.  He  cannot  criticise 
the  author,  as  he  goes,  ^  because,'  says  he,  comparing  it  with 
another  work,  *  /  have  been-  a  child,  but  I  have  never  been  on  a 
queet  far  buried  treasure.^  Here  is,  indeed,  a  wilful  paradox  ; 
for  if  he  has  never  been  on  a  quest  for  buried  treasure,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  he  has  never  been  a  child.  There  never  was 
a  child  (unless  Master  James)  but  has  hunted  gold,  and  been  a 
pirate,  and  a  military  commander,  and  a  bandit  of  the  mountains ; 
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but  has  fought,  and  sufiFered  shipwreck  and  prison,  and  imbrued 
its  little  hands  in  gore,  and  gallantly  retrieved  the  lost  battle, 
and  triumphantly  protected  innocence  and  beauty.     Elsewhere  in 
his  essay  Mr.  James  has  protested  with  excellent  reason  against 
too  narrow  a  conception  of  experience ;  for  the  bom  artist,  he 
contends,  the  *  faintest  hints  of  life '  are  converted  into  revelations; 
and  it  will  be  found  true,  I  believe,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  that 
the  artist  writes  with  more  gusto  and  effect  of  those  things  which 
he  has  only  wished  to  do,  than  of  those  which  he  has  done. 
Desire  is  a  wonderful  telescope,  and  Pisgah  the  beet  observatory. 
Now,  while  it  is  true  that  neither  Mr.  James  nor  the  author  of 
the  work  in  question  has  ever,*  in  the  fleshly  sense,  gone  questing 
after  gold,  it  is  probable  that  both  have  ardently  desired  and 
fondly  imagined  the  details  of  such  a  life  in  youthful  day-dreams; 
and  the  author,  counting  upon  that,  and  well  aware  (cunning  and 
low-minded  man !)  that  this  class  of  interest,  having  been  fre- 
quently treated,  finds  a  readily  accessible  and  beaten  road  \^  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader,  addressed  himself  throughout  to  the 
building  up  and  circumstantiation  of  this  boyish  dream.    Character 
to  the  boy  is  a  sealed  book ;  for  him,  a  i)irate  is  a  beard  in  wide 
trousers  and  literally  bristling  with  pistols.     The  author,  for  the 
sake  of  circumstantiation  and  because  he  was  himself  more  or  less 
grown  up,  admitted   character,   within   certain   limits,  into  his 
design ;  but  only  within  certain  limits.     Had  the  same  puppets 
figured  in  a  scheme  of  another  sort,  they  had  been  drawn  to  very 
different  purpose ;  for  in  this  elementary  novel  of  adventure,  the 
characters  need  to  be  presented  with  but  one  class  of  qualities— 
the  warlike  and  formidable.    So  as  they  appear  insidious  in  deceit 
and  fatal  in  the  combat,  they  have  served  their  end.     Danger  is 
the  matter  with  which  this  class  of  novel  deals  ;  fear,  the  passion 
with  which  it  idly  trifles ;  and  the  characters  are  portrayed  only  so 
for  as  they  realise  the  sense  of  danger  and  provoke  the  sympathy 
of  fear.     To  add  more  traits,  to  be  too  clever,  to  start,  the  hare  of 
moral  or  intellectual  interest  while  we  are  running  the  fox  of 
material  interest,  is  not  to  enrich  but  to  stultify  your  tale.    The 
stupid  reader  w^ill  only  be  offended,  and  the  clever  reader  lose 
the  scent. 

The  novel  of  character  has  this  difference  from  all  others :  that 
it  requires  no  coherency  of  plot,  and  for  this  reason,  as  in  the  case 
of*  Gil  Bias,'  it  is  sometimes  called  the  novel  of  adventure.  It  turns 
on  the  humours  of  the  persons  represented  ;  these  are,  to  be  sure, 
embodied   in   incidents,   but    the    incidents   themselves,  being 
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tributary,  need  not  march  in  a  progression ;  and  the  characters 
may  be  statically  shown.  As  they  enter,  so  they  naay  go  out ; 
they  must  be  consistent,  but  they  need  not  grow.  Here  Mr. 
James  will  recognise  the  note  of  much  of  his  own  work  :  he  treats, 
for  the  most  part,  the  statics  of  character,  studying  it  at  rest  or 
only  gently  moved  ;  and,  with  his  usual  delicate  and  just  artistic 
instinct,  he  avoids  those  stronger  passions  which  would  deform 
the  attitudes  he  loves  to  study,  and  change  his  sitters  from  the 
humourists  of  ordinary  life  to  the  brute  forces  and  bare  types  of 
more  emotional  moments.  In  his  recent  *  Author  of  "  Bel- 
traffio," '  so  jast  in  conception,  so  nimble  and  neat  in  workman- 
ship, strong  passion  is  indeed  employed ;  but  observe  that  it  is 
not  displayed.  Even  in  the  heroine  the  working  of  the  passion 
is  suppressed ;  and  the  great  struggle,  the  true  tragedy,  the 
%cei\e^fairey  passes  unseen  behind  the  panels  of  a  locked  door. 
The' delectable  invention  of  the  young  visitor  is  introduced, 
consciously  or  not,  to  this  end:  that  Mr.  James,  true  to  his 
method,  might  avoid  the  scene  of  passion.  I  trust  no  reader  will 
suppose  me  guilty  of  undervaluing  this  little  masterpiece.  I 
mean  merely  that  it  belongs  to  one  marked  class  of  novel,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  very  differently  conceived  and  treated 
had  it  belonged  to  that  other  marked  class,  of  which  I  now  proceed 
to  speak. 

I  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  dramatic  novel  by  that  name, 
because  it  enables  me  to  point  out  by  the  way  a  strange  and 
peculiarly  English  misconception.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
the  drama  consists  of  incident.  It  consists  of  passion,  which 
gives  the  actor  his  opportunity ;  and  that  passion  must  progres- 
sively increase,  or  the  actor,  as  the  piece  proceeded,  would  be 
unable  to  carry  the-  audience  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
interest  and  emotion.  A  good  serious  play  must  therefore  be 
founded  on  one  of  the  passionate  cruces  of  life,  where  duty  and 
inclination  come  nobly  to  the  grapple ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
what  I  call,  for  that  reason,  the  dramatic  novel.  I  will  instance 
a  few  worthy  specimens,  all  of  our  own  day  and  language : 
Meredith's  *  Rhoda  Fleming,'  that  wonderful  and  painful  book, 
long  out  of  print  and  hunted  for  at  bookstalls  like  an  Aldine ; 
Hardy's   ^  Pair   of   Blue   Eyes';    and   two  of  Charles   Reade's, 

*  Griffith  Gaunt'  and  the  *  Double  Marriage,'  originally  called 

*  White  Lies  '  and  founded  (by  an  accident  quaintly  favourable 
to  my  nomenclature)  on  a  play  by  Maquet,  the  partner  of  the 
great  Dumas.     In  this  kind  of  novel  the  closed  door  of  the 
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*  Author  of  "  Beltraffio  " '  must  be  broken  open ;  passion  must  appear 
upon  the  scene  and  utter  its  last  word  ;  passion  is  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all,  the  plot  and  the  solution,  the  protagonist  and  the 
dens  ex  TnachinU  in  one.  The  characters  may  come  anyhow 
upon  the  stage  :  we  do  not  care ;  the  point  is,  that,  before  they 
leave  it,  they  shall  become  transfigured  and  raised  out  of  them- 
selves by  passion.  It  may  be  part  of  the  design  to  draw  them  with 
detail ;  to  depict  a  full-length  character,  and  then  behold  it  melt 
and  change  in  the  furnace  of  emotion.  But  there  is  no^^gation 
of  the  sort ;  nice  portraiture  is  not  required ;  and  we  are  content 
to  accept  mere  abstract  types,  so  they  be  strongly  and  sincerely 
moved.  A  novel  of  this  class  may  be  even  great,  and  yet  contain 
no  individual  figure ;  it  may  be  great,  because  it  displays  the 
workings  of  the  perturbed  heart  and  the  impersonal  utterance  of 
passion  ;  and  with  an  artist  of  the  second  class  it  is,  indeed,  even 
more  likely  to  be  great,  when  the  issue  has  thus  been  narrowed 
and  the  whole  force  of  the  writer's  mind  directed  to  passion  alone. 
Cleverness  again,  which  has  its  fair  field  in  the  novel  of  character, 
is  debarred  all  entry  upon  this  more  solemn  theatre.  A  far- 
fetched motive,  an  ingenious  evasion  of  the  issue,  a  witty  instead 
of  a  passionate  turn,  oflFend  us  like  an  insincerity.  All  should  be 
plain,  all  straightforward  to  the  end.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  *Ehoda 
Fleming,'  Mrs.  Lovel  raises  such  resentment  in  the  reader ;  her 
motives  are  too  flimsy,  her  ways  are  too  equivocal,  for  the  weight 
and  strength  of  her  surroundings.  Hence  the  hot  indignation  of 
the  reader  when  Balzac,  after  having  begun  the  *  Duchesse  de 
Langeais'  in  terms  of  strong  if  somewhat  swollen  passion,  cuts 
the  knot  by  the  derangement  of  the  hero's  clock.  Such  person- 
nages  and  incidents  belong  to  the  novel  of  character ;  they  are  out 
of  place  in  the  high  society  of  the  passions ;  when  the  passions 
are  introduced  in  art  at  their  full  height,  we  look  to  see  them, 
not  baffled  and  impotently  striving,  as  in  life,  but  towering  above 
circumstance  and  acting  substitutes  for  fate. 

And  here  I  can  imagine  Mr.  James,  with  his  lucid  sense,  to 
intervene.  To  much  of  what  I  have  said  he  would  apparently 
demur ;  in  much  he  would,  somewhat  impatiently,  acquiesce.  It 
may  be  true ;  but  it  is  not  what  he  desired  to  say  or  to  hear  said. 
He  spoke  of  the  finished  picture  and  its  worth  when  done  ;  I,  of 
the  brushes,  the  palette,  and  the  north  light.  He  uttered  his 
views  in  the  tone  and  for  the  ear  of  good  society  ;  I,  with  the 
emphasis  and  technicalities  of  the  obtrusive  student.  But  the 
point,  I  may  reply,  is  not  merely  ta  amuse  the  public,  but  to  offer 
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helpful  advice  to  the  young  writer.  And  the  young  writer  will 
not  so  much  be  helped  by  genial  pictures  of  what  an  art  may 
aspire  to  at  its  highest,  as  by  a  true  idea  of  what  it  must  be  on 
the  lowest  terms.  The  best  that  we  can  say  to  him  is  this  : 
liet  him  choose  a  motive,  whether  of  character  or  passion  ;  care- 
fully construct  his  plot  so  that  every  incident  is  an  illustration  of 
the  motive  and  every  property  employed  shall  bear  to  it  a  near 
relation  of  congniity  or  contrast ;  avoid  a  sub-plot,  unless,  as 
sometimes  in  Shakespeare,  the  sub-plot  be  a  reversion  or  comple- 
ment of  the  main  intrigue ;  suffer  not  his  style  to  flag  below  the 
level  of  the  argument ;  pitch  the  key  of  conversation,  not  with 
any  thought  of  how  men  talk  in  parlours,  but  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  degree  of  passion  he  may  be  called  on  to  express ;  and 
allow  neither  himself  in  the  narrative  nor  any  character  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue,  to  utter  one  sentence  that  is  not  part  and 
parcel  of  the  business  of  the  story  or  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
blem involved.  Let  him  not  regret  if  this  shortens  his  book  ;  it 
will  be  better  so ;  for  to  add  irrelevant  matter  is  not  to  lengthen 
but  to  bury.  Let  him  not  mind  if  he  miss  a  thousand  qualities, 
so  that  he  keeps  unflaggingly  in  pursuit  of  the  one  he  has  chosen. 
Let  him  not  care  particularly  if  he  miss  the  tone  of  conversation, 
the  pungent  material  detail  of  the  day's  manners,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  environment.  These  elements  are 
not  essential :  a  novel  may  be  excellent,  and  yet  have  none  of 
them ;  a  passion  or  a  character  is  so  much  the  better  depicted  as 
it  rises  clearer  from  material  circumstance.  In  this  age  of  the 
particular,  let  him  remember  the  ages  of  the  abstract,  the  great 
books  of  the  past,  the  brave  men  that  lived  before  Shakespeare 
and  before  Balzac.  And  as  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  let  him 
bear  in  mind  that  his  novel  is  not  a  transcript  of  life,  to  be  judged 
by  its  exactitude ;  but  a  simplification  of  some  side  or  point  of 
life,  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  significant  simplicity.  For  although, 
in  great  men,  working  upon  great  motives,  what  we  observe  and 
admire  is  often  their  complexity,  yet  underneath  appearances  the 
truth  remains  unchanged  :  that  simplification  was  their  method, 
and  that  simplicity  is  their  excellence. 

Robert  Lours  Stevenson. 
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A  Stormy  Night. 


A    (STOJIV  OP  THE  DONEGAL   COAST. 


A  WILD  west  Coast,  a  little  Town, 
Where  little  Folk  go  up  and  down. 
Tides  flow  and  winds  blow : 
Night  and  Tempest,  Ocean's  rage, 
Human  Will  and  Human  Fate : 
What  is  little,  what  is  great  ? 
Let  me  sing  of  what  I  know. 

II. 

Bright-curving  Moon !  stealing  timidly  forth 
On  the  footsteps  of  sunset,  the  west  and  the  north 
Are  conspiring ;  a  rumour  of  turmoil  hath  spread 
From  dusky  Ben  Gulban  to  dim  Teelin  Head, 
Over  which  thou  hast  floated  an  hour ;  but  descending 
To  find  the  Atlantic,  thou  leavest  night  lonely, 
And  vapours  grown  frantic  are  blackly  upwending, 
Like  thoughts  never  spoken  but  shudder'd  at  only : 
Harsh  blast  hunies  past,  heavy  gloom  hath  dropt  down 
Like  a  night  within  night,  over  fields,  over  town. 
And  the  empty  sands  and  rocks  of  the  bay 
Stretching  many  a  mile  away. 

III. 

Ever  the  wind  more  fiercely  blew. 
Far  and  low  the  cormorant  flew 
Across  the  black  and  swelling  surge 
To  roost  on  ledges  of  the  crag 
Where  gray  Kilbarron's  wall,  a  rag 
Of  ancient  pride,  o'ertops  the  verge. 
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And,  sprinkled  with  Iheir  frequent  spray, 
Watches  the  billows  night  and  day. 
Twas  spring-time  now,  but  the  mad  weather 
Mix'd  all  seasons  up  together. 

IV. 

Among  those  rocks,  within  a  den 
Of  driftwood  and  old  sails,  Three  Men 
Kept  watch  by  turn,  their  smould'ring  Jog, 
Scarlet  heart  of  a  pungent  fog. 
Hour  by  hour  with  sleepy  light 
Glimmering.     All  without  this  fold 
Was  darkness  and  the  noise  of  night. 
Where  the  wide  waste  of  ocean  rolFd 
Thund'ring  with  savage  crash,  and  air 
In  one  tremendous  torrent  stream'd 
Across  the  rocks,  across  the  wold. 
Across  the  murky  world.     It  seem VI 
There  never  could  be  daylight  more. 

V. 

And  who  are  these  Three  Watchers  ?     Two, 
Brown  of  face  and  big  of  thew, 
Half  fishermen,  half  sailors,  know 
The  tides  and  currents  of  the  Bay, 
With  all  the  winds  that  round  it  blow  ; 
One  wakes,  one  sleeps;  rough  men  are  they.' 
The  third  is  Redmond  :  there  he  lies. 
With  slumber  on  his  dark-fringed  eyes. 
And  yet  an  anxious  frowning  face, 
Youthful  but  haggard.     Sad  his  case 
Who  into  Sleepland  too  must  bear 
The  weary  burden  of  his  care. 
Thy  Father,  Eedmond,  with  his  woes 
And  years,  can  better  find  repose. 

VI. 

His  Father  ?  let  the  humble  strain 
That  tells  of  him  be  brief  and  plain. 
Land-surveyor  by  his  trade, 
A  modest  living  thus  he  made, 
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Being  honest,  frugal,  diligent, 
(Such  men  not  often  fail)  content 
With  what  he  had,  averse  from  strife, 
A  good  Man,  with  as  good  a  Wife, 
And  two  fine  Boys.     Their  schooling  done. 
He  strove  to  train  the  Elder  Son 
To  take  his  place ;  but,  partly  wrought 
By  nature  in  him,  partly  caught 
From  books  and  men,  the  Boy's  desire 
Of  roaming  kept  his  blood  on  fire. 
Till  Denis  ran  away  to  sea. 
Alas,  poor  Mother  !  woe  for  thee. 
Whose  Son  is  not  alive  or  dead. 
Daily,  long  time,  she  smoothed  his  bed ; 
Watch'd  till  the  Postman  shook  his  head 
In  passing ;  when  the  nights  were  wild. 
Lay  thinking  of  her  firstborn  Child, 
The  small  white  head  that  used  to  rest 
So  safely  on  her  loving  breast : 
Where  is  it  now  ?     Boys  little  know 
Of  mothers'  tears,  how  sad  they  flow. 

VII. 

Bedmond,  the  old  folk's  Younger  Son, 
And  now  a  ten  times  precious  one, 
Tall,  active,  gypsy-dark,  well-featured, 
Eeady  of  wit  and  kindly  natured. 
Vain,  though,  and  by  his  self-conceit 
Easier  than  any  fool  to  cheat. 
Took  to  his  Father's  trade  at  first 
Alertly ;  but  the  Lad  was  cursed 
In  his  Companions  ;  learnt  to  play 
At  cards,  and  out  at  night  to  stay, 
And  taste  that  fountain,  unappall'd, 

*  Water  of  Life  '  *  most  wrongly  call'd  ; 
Far  truer  will  he  speak  who  saith 

*  Water  of  Evil,'  *  Water  of  Death.' 
The  careful  Father,  growing  old, 
Saw  business  slipping  from  his  hold, 

>  Viige  beatha.  UBquebaagh,  whisky  j  literally,  water  of  life  (eau  de  vie,  aqua 
vlt«). 
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Nor  caught,  as  hope  was,  by  the  Son. 
Leak  of  misfortune,  once  begun 
Soon  pour'd  a  flood  ;  and  they  were  poor, 
'^lien  want  is  hardest  to  endure, 
That  aged  ToUer  and  his  Wife. 

VIII. 

Young  Redmond  broke  his  idle  life 
With  fitful  enterprise  ;  of  stills 
Among  the  dark  and  lonely  hills 
He  knew,  and  whereabouts  to  set 
The  salmon-poacher's  cunning  net. 
By  chance  he  saw  and  join'd  for  gain 
To-night  these  rugged  Fishers  twain. 
Who  from  the  crags  of  that  wild  coast. 
With  angry  daylight  gone  almost, 
Had  glimpsed  a  large  deep-laden  Brig, 
A  British  vessel  by  her  rig, 
Hopelessly  tacking,  every  tack 
Nigher  the  rocks  whereon  her  back 
Must  soon  be  broken,  and  her  masts 
Hung  down,  and  'uiil  the  shrieking  blast's 
Derision  and  the  mad  wave»*  hate 
She  and  her  crew  must  find  their  fate. 
The  coastguardmen  were  far  away, 
Busy  elsewhere  down  the  bay. 

IX. 

The  Watchers  know  the  wind  and  tide. 
And  in  their  chosen  shelter  bide ; 
And  Redmond  sleeps  amid  the  roar ; 
Sleeps,  but  with  many  a  moan  and  start, 
Remorseful,  weak,  unhappy  heart, — 
A  shake,  a  voice,  *  The  Brig's  ashore ! ' 
Then,  sighing  deep,  he  wakes,  alone  ; 
His  Comrades  are  already  gone. 
He  lights  his  lantern,  buttons  tight 
His  coat,  pulls  down  his  cap  aright. 
And  out, — but  in  a  moment  turns  ; 
His  throat  from  evil  custom  yearns 
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For  poison  :  '  Curse  them  !  have  they  hid 
The  bottle  ?  '—eagerly  he  slid 
His  hand,  found,  clutch'd  it,  deeply  quaff'd 
With  tremulous  lips  the  burning  draught, 
Then  rush'd  into  the  night  and  storm. 


X. 

Silent  the  signal-gun's  alarm. 

And  quench'd  the  sudden  blue-light*s  glare  ; 

But  down  among  the  breakers  there 

A  Black  Bulk  on  then-  ghostly  white 

Was  dimly  seen  through  the  wild  night, 

And  shouts  rose  sometimes  on  the  blast. 

Eedmond  crept  downwards,  reach'd  at  last 

'Mid  flying  foam  a  slant  of  rock 

Whose  lower  slope  receives  the  shock 

And  rush  of  billows.     See !  the  surge 

Hath  left  a  Waif  upon  its  verge, 

And  Redmond  seizes  it, — a  Man, 

Dead  or  alive  ?     'Tis  all  he  can 

To  lift  the  drench'd  and  helpless  form 

A  short  way  up.     Yes,  he  is  warm. 

He  lives,  thotigh  doubtless  badly  hurt. 

But  what  is  this,  so  tightly  girt 

About  his  waist,  heavy  and  full  ? 

A  leathern  belt.     In  vain  to  pull ! 

That  stubborn  buckle  will  not  slip. 

Nor  break  to  an  impatient  grip. 

XI. 

Stunn'd  as  he  was,  the  Stranger  felt 

Fingers  tampering  with  his  belt ; 

He  clutch'd  the  Robber,  strove  to  rise  ; 

But  Redmond,  fastening  on  the  prize. 

With  ever-growing  fury  bum'd. 

As  now,  his  strength  in  part  retum'd. 

The  Man  fought  hard,  and  tried  to  shout. 

The  words  were  blown  back  in  his  throat, 

And,  stifled  there  by  savage  grasp. 

Died  off  into  a  groan,  a  gasp, 
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When  dragg'd  across  the  rocky  ledge 
He  hong  upon  the  perilous  edge 
Of  a  black  ragged  gulf,  wherein, 
Sweeping  up  its  midnight  cave, 
Was  heard  the  stroke  of  heavy  wave 
Amidst  the  elemental  din. 
With  one  fierce  action  Kedmoud  tore 
The  belt  away,  and  flung  him  o'er. 

And  in  that  moment  pass'd  a  change 

On  Redmond's  life ;  the  world  grew  stniiige. 

He  did  not  move  or  tremble  or  groan. 

The  Night  and  He  were  there  alone. 

Without  a  thought,  without  a  plan, 

He  had  robb'd  and  murder'd  a  man  ; 

Whither  to  go,  or  what  to  do, 

'\\Tiom  seek,  or  shun,  he  nothing  knew  ; 

Nor  whether  it  was  calm  or  storm. 

Nor  whether  he  was  cold  or  warm. 

He  crawl'd  away  ;  he  found  the  Tent ; 

The  place  was  empty,  in  he  went, 

Sat  down  bewilder'd.     Half  it  seem'd 

As  though  he  had  but  slept  and  dream'd 

This  wretchedness,  until  he  felt 

His  clammy  fingers  touch  the  Belt, 

Which  bit  him  worse  than  snake.     He  knew 

That  all  the  dreadful  deed  was  true. 

XIII. 

A  knife-slash !     Coins  of  glitt'ring  gold 
Across  the  sullen  fire-shine  roU'd, 
The  Dead  Man's  treasure ;  also  shone 
A  brass  plate  on  the  Belt,  whereon 
Was  writing.     Kedmond  stirr'd  the  flame, 
Stoop'd  forward,  read  his  Brother's  name. 
Springing  to  his  feet  upright 
With  one  hoarse  yell  that  tore  the  night 
He  flung  the  tent-sail  open.     There, 
With  bloody  faoe  and  eyes  a-stare. 
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Look'd  in — his  murder'd  brother's  Ghost. 
Bedmond,  he  knew  not  whither,  fled, 
To  human  gaze  for  ever  lost. 

XIV. 

And  yet,  his  Brother  was  not  dead. 

He  dropt  upon  a  jutting  shelf 

Over  the  raging  ocean-gulf. 

Crept  upwards,  found  the  glimm'ring  light. 

Thence  his  Murderer  took  flight 

Into  the  darkness.     The  cold  wave 

Swallow'd  him.     No  man  made  his  grave. 


XV. 

Kedmond  went  forth  at  fall  of  night, 

Denis  came  back  with  morning  light. 

Whitebeard  Father,  trembling  Mother, 

Losing  one  Son  to  find  another. 

Strange  were  your  thoughts  ! — tho'  age  no  more 

Wonders  keenly  as  of  yore. 

Denis  had  written  home,  to  say 

That  rich  he  would  return  some  day. 

Or  never ;  but  the  lines  were  lost. 

He  sought  the  far  Pacific  Coast, 

Mined,  struggled,  starved,  lay  at  death's  door. 

Was  three  times  rich  and  three  times  poor. 

Then  triumph'd,  hurried  east,  and  found 

An  Irish  vessel  homeward  bound — 

Which  bore  him  straighter  than  was  good. 

So  much  the  Parents  understood. 

And  often  by  the  snug  fireside 

Among  the  hills,  far  from  the  tide, 

Where  Denis  kept  their  old  age  warm, 

Curious  strangers  would  they  tell 

About  *  the  Night  of  the  Big  Storm ; ' 

Yet  never  till  the  day  they  died 

Knew  how  in  truth  it  all  befell. 

But  Denis  tokVhis  Wife ;  nor  she, 

A  pious  soul,  forgot  the  plea 

For  Redmond  when  she  bow'd  her  knee. 
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And  Denia  doth  his  duties  right 
In  house  and  field  ;  tho'  nothing  can 
Lift  from  the  silent  serious  tnan 
The  shadow  of  that  Stormy  Night. 

XVI. 

The  rain-clouds  and  storm-clouds  roll  up  from  the  sea. 

The  sun  and  the  morning  disperse  them :  they  flee. 

The  winds  and  the  waves  fall  to  silence.     The  blue 

Overarches  the  world.    There  is  plenty  to  do. 

The  Fisher  rows  forth,  and  the  Seaman  sets  sail, 

The  Smith  hits  his  iron,  the  Joiner  his  nail, 

The  red  Ploughman  plodding,  the  pale  Tailor  stitching. 

The  Clerk  at  his  desk,  and  the  Cook  in  her  kitchen. 

The  poor  little  Folk  in  our  poor  little  Town 

On  their  poor  little  business  go  up  and  go  down ; 

Like  people  in  London  and  Paris  and  Bome, 

And  elsewhere  that  live  under  crystalline  dome. 

And  each  by  himself,  whether  little  or  great, 

Fulfils  his  own  life  and  endures  his  own  fate. 

William  Allingham. 
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Sir  Jocelyris  Cap. 
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*  rriHIS,'  said  Jocelyn,  throwing  himself  into  a  chair,  *  is  the 
X     most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  came  across.' 

Do  you  know  how,  sometimes  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  even  in 
broad  daylight,  while  you  are  thinking,  you  distinctly  hear  a  voice 
which  argues  with  you,  puts  the  case  another  way,  contradicts 
you,  or  even  accuses  you  and  calls  names  ? 

This  happened  to  Jocelyn.  A  voice  somewhere  in  the  room, 
and  not  far  from  his  ear,  said  clearly  and  distinctly,  *  There  is 
something  here  much  more  wonderful.'  It  was  a  low  voice,  yet 
metallic,  and  with  a  cluck  in  it  as  if  the  owner  had  begun  life  as  a 
Hottentot. 

Jocelyn  started  and  looked  around.  He  was  quite  alone.  He 
was  in  chambers  in  Piccadilly :  a  suite  of  four  rooms ;  outside 
there  was  the  roll  of  carriages  and  cabs,  with  the  trampling  of 
many  feet ;  at  five  o'clock  in  an  afternoon  in  May,  and  in  Picca- 
dilly, one  hardly  expects  anything  supernatural.  When  some- 
thing of  the  kind  happens  at  this  time,  it  is  much  more  creepy  than 
the  same  thing  at  midnight.  The  voice  was  perfectly  distinct  and 
audible.  Jocelyn  felt  cold  and  trembled  involuntarily,  and  then 
was  angry  with  himself  for  trembling. 

*  Much  more  wonderful,'  repeated  this  strange  voice  with  the 
cluck.  Jocelyn  pretended  not  to  hear  it.  He  was  quite  as  brave  as 
most  of  his  brother  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  in  the  matter 
of  strange  voices  he  was  inexperienced,  and  thought  to  get  rid  of 
this  one  as  one  gets  rid  of  an  importunate  beggar,  by  passing 
him  without  notice. 

*  I've  looked  everywhere,'  he  said. 

*  Not  everywhere,'  clucked  the  voice  in  correction. 

*  Every  where,'  he  repeated,  firmly.  *And  there's  nothing. 
The  old  man  has  left  no  money,  no  bank  books,  no  sign  of  invest- 
ment, stocks,  or  shares.     What  did  he  live  upon  ?  ' 

*  Me,'  said  the  voice. 
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Joceljn  started  again.  His  nerves,  he  said  to  himself,  must 
be  getting  shaky. 

*  He  seems  to  have  had  no  ^  afiairs  "  of  any  kuid ;  no  solidton, 
no  engagements ;  nothing  but  the  letting  of  the  Orange.    How 

on  earth   did  he *    Here  he    stopped,    for    fear  of  being 

answered  by  that  extraordinary  echo  in  his  ear.  He  heard  a 
clack-cluck  as  if  the  reply  was  ready,  but  was  checked  at  the 
moment  of  utterance. 

<  All  his  bills  paid  regularly,  nothing  owing,  not  even  a  tailor's 
bill  running,  and  the  money  in  his  desk  exactly  the  amount 
and  no  more  required  for  his  funeral.  Fancy  leaving  just  enough 
for  your  funeral !  Seems  like  a  practical  joke  on  your  lawful  heir.  • 
Nothing  in  the  world  except  that  old  barn.'  He  sat  down  again 
and  meditated. 

The  deceased  was  his  uncle,  the  chief  of  the  old  house,  the 
owner  and  possessor  of  the  Orange.  He  left,  it  is  true,  a  formal 
will  behind  him,  in  which  he  devised  everything  of  which  he  was 
possessed  to  his  nephew  Jocelyn,  who  inherited  the  Orange  and 
the  park  besides  the  title.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  specify  his 
possessions,  so  that  when  the  young  man  came  to  look  into  his 
inheritance,  he  knew  not  how  great  or  how  small  it  was.  Now, 
when  one  knows  nothing,  one  expects  a  great  deal,  which  accounts 
for  the  buoyancy  of  human  youth  and  the  high  spirits  of  the 
in&nt  pig. 

He  began  with  an  unsystematic  yet  anxious  examination  of 
the  old  man's  desks  and  papers.  They  were  left  in  very  good 
order ;  the  letters,  none  of  which  were  of  the  least  importance, 
were  all  folded,  endorsed,  and  dated ;  the  receipts — all  for  bills 
which  would  never  be  disputed — were  pasted  in  books ;  the  diaries, 

r  which  contained  the  record  of  daily  expenditure  and  the  chronicle 
of  small  beer,  stood  before  him  in  a  long  uniform  row  of  black 
cloth  volumes.  Even  the  dinner  cards  were  preserved,  and  the 
pky-biUs :  a  most  methodical  old  gentleman.  But  this  made  it 
the  more  surprising  that  there  could  not  be  found  among  all  these 
papers  any  which  referred  to  his  private  affairs  and  his  personal 
property. 

*He  must  have  placed,'  said  Jocelyn,  *all  the  documents  con- 
cerning his  invested  moneys  in  the  hands  of  some  solicitor.  I 
have  only  got  to  find  his  address.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  slowly  and  methodically  the 
^irawers,  shelves,  cupboards,  recesses,  cabinets,  boxes,  cases,  recep- 
tacles^ trunks,  and  portmanteaus  in  the  chambers,  turning  them 
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inside  out  and  upside  down,  shaking  them,  banging  thelii,  peering 
and  prying,  carefully  feeling  the  linings,  lifting  lids,  sounding 
pockets,  and  trying  locks,  until  he  was  quite  satisfied  that  he 
had  left  no  place  untried.  Yet  he  found  nothing.  This  was  sur- 
prising as  well  as  disappointing.  For  although  of  late  years  old 
Sir  Jocelyn's  habits  had  been  retired  and  even  penurious,  it  was 
well  known  that  in  early  manhood,  that  is  to  say,  somewhere  in 
the  twenties  and  the  thirties,  he  was  about  town  in  a  very  large 
and  generous  sense  indeed.  He  must,  at  that  time,  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Had  he  lost  it  ?  Yet  something  must  have 
remained.  Else,  how  could  he  live  ?  And  at  least  there  must 
be  some  record  of  the  remnant.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  not  even  a 
bank  book.  Jocelyn  thought  over  this  day  by  day.  He  had 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  chambers,  which  were  comfortable, 
though  the  furniture  was  old  and  shabby.  The  rent,  which  was 
high,  was  paid  by  the  Grange,  now  let  to  a  family  of  Americans 
of  the  same  name,  who  wanted  to  say  they  had  lived  in  an  old 
English  country  house,  and  would  go  home  and  declare  that  it  was 
the  real  original  cradle  of  their  race.  Cradles  of  race,  like  fiimily 
trees,  can  be  ordered  or  hired  of  the  cabinet  maker,  either  in 
Wardour  Street  or  the  College  of  Heralds.  The  old  man  must 
have  had  something  besides  the  family  house.  If  it  was  only  an 
annuity,  there  would  be  the  papers  to  show  it.  Where  were  those 
papers? 

This  search  among  the  drawers  and  shelves  and  desks  took  him 
several  days.     It  was  upon  the  second  day  that  he  heard  the  voice. 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  was  Saturday,  he  began  with  the  books  on 
the  shelves — there  were  not  many.   First  he  looked  behind  them : 
nothing  there ;  he  remembered  to  have  heard  that  sometimes  wills, 
deeds,  and  other  proofs  of  property  have  been  hidden  in  the  leaves 
of  the  Family  Bible :  there  was  no  Family  Bible,  but  there  was  a 
great  quantity  of  novels,  and  Jocelyn  spent  a  long  afternoon  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  these  volumes  in  search  of  some  paper  which 
would  give  him  a  clue  to  his  inheritance.     He  might  just  as  well 
have  spent  it  squaring  the  circle,  or  extracting  the  square  root  of 
minus  one,  or  pursuing  a  metaphysical  research,  for  all  the  good 
it  did  him.    It  is  only  fair  to  the  young  man  that  he  would 
have  greatly  preferred  spending  the  time  in  lawn-tennis,  and  espe- 
cially in  playing  that  game  at  a  place  which  was  adorned  with 
the  gracious  presence  of  a  certain  young  lady.     *  A  Foreign  Office 
clerk,'  said  Jocelyn,  bitterly ;  *  a  mere  Foreign  Office  clerk  is  good 
enough  to  dance  with.     She  has  danced  with  me  for  a  year  and  a 
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half.  The  other  fellow  can't  dance.  But  when  that  clerk  becomes 
the  owner  of  a  tamble-down  Grange,  though  there  are  not  twenty 
acres  of  ground  belonging  to  it,  and,  besides,  gets  all  the  property 
of  old  Sir  Jocelyn,  whom  all  the  world  knows,  and  inherits  his 
title,  that  Foreign  Office  clerk  becomes,  if  you  please,  a  person  of 
consideration,  as  the  other  fellows  shall  see.  But  where  the  devil 
w  the  property?' 

^  Property ! '    It  was  the  same  curious  echo,  in  his  ear,  of  that 
metallic  clucking  voice.  Bemember  that  it  was  Saturday  afternoon 
when  the  streets  are  full ;  this  made  such  a  phenomenon  as  a 
voice  proceeding  from  empty  space  all  the  more  striking  and 
terrible.    Much  more  terrible  was  the  thing  which  next  occurred. 
You  know  how  in  thought  reading  the  medium  takes  your  hand,  and 
without  your  guidance  moves  slowly,  but  certainly,  in  the  direction 
of  the  spot  where  you  have  hidden  the  ring.   The  phenomenon  has 
been  witnessed  by  hundreds :  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
A\liat  happened  to  Jocelyn  was  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and 
therefore  not  more  surprising.     An  invisible  force — call  it  not  a 
hand — an  invisible,  impalpable,  strange  electrical  force  seized  his 
hand  with  a  kind  of  grasp.     It  was  not  a  strong  grasp :  quite  the 
contrary.     The  pressure  was  varying,  flickering,  inconstant,  un- 
certain.   At  the  very  first  manifestation  and  perception  of  it.  Sir 
Jocelyn's  knees  knocked  themselves  together,  his  hair  stood  on 
end,  his  moustache  went  out  of  curl,  and,  to  use  a  favourite  and 
very  feeling  expression  of  the  last  century,  his  jaws  stuck.     By 
this  feeble  pressure  or  hand-grasp,  the  young  man  was  pulled,  or 
rather  guided  gently  across  the  room  to  a  table  on  which  stood, 
with  its  doors  open,  a  large  Japanese  cabinet.    It  was  one  of  the 
things  with  two  doors,  behind  which  are  two  rows  of  drawers,  and 
below  the  doors  one   large  drawer.    He  had  already  examined 
every  one  of  the  drawers  on  the  first  day  of  the  search,  when  he 
had  opened  and  looked  into  all  the  desks,  drawers,  boxes,  and 
capboards  in  the  chambers.    He  knew  what  was  in  the  drawers — 
a  collection  of  letters,  chiefly  from  ladies,  written  to  his  uncle 
and  preserved  by  him.    Was  it  possible  that  he  had  overlooked 
something  ?     He  opened  all  the  drawers,  turned  out  their  contents, 
and  proceeded  to  examine  every  letter.     This  took  him  two  or 
three  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  he  had  an  uncom- 
fortable   feeling   as  if  his  forefinger  were   being    gently  but 
steadily  pulled.     At  last  he  threw  down  the  last  letter  and  allowed 
himself,  just  like  a  man  who  is  blindfolded  and  yet  finds  a  hidden 
object,  imows  himself  to  be  led  by  the  unconscious  guide  straight 
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to  the  place  where  it  ha8  been  deposited,  Cruided  by  this  tin- 
known  force,  he  found  himself  grasping  the  lowest  dfawer— the 
large  one— which  he  had  already  pulled  out.  What  did  it  mean? 
He  turned  it  round :  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
drawer:  an  empty  drawer  cannot  contain  a  secret.  Surprising: 
his  fingers  seemed  pulled  about  in  all  directions-^-^hat  was  it  ? 
By  this  time,  the  first  natural  terror  was  gone,  but  his  pulse  beat 
fast ;  he  was  excited  ;  he  was  clearly  on  the  eve  of  making  some 
strange  discovery. 

He  examined  the  drawer  again,  and  more  carefully.  He  conld 
see  nothing  strange  about  it.  "Then  he  heard  that  curious  voice 
again  which  seemed  in  his  own  head,  and  said  '  Measure.' 

What  was  be  to  measure  ?  If  Jocelyn  had  been  a  conjuror  he 
would  have  understood  at  once  :  he  would  even  have  guessed :  the 
professor  of  legerdemain  is  a  master  in  all  kinds  of  craft  and 
subtlety — I  knew  one  of  them  who,  though  passionately  fond  of 
whist,  would  never  play  the  game  on  account  of  the  temptation 
in  dealing  to  give  himself  all  the  thirteen  trumps — but  above  all  he 
understood  the  value  of  drawers,  compartments,  divisions,  and 
Irecesses  which  are  shorter  than  they  seem.  The  drawer  was  in  feet 
only  three-fourths  the  depth  of  the  cabinet.  When  Jocelyn  at 
length  realised  this  fact,  he  perceived  that  there  must  be  a  secret 
compartment  at  the  back,  where  no  doubt  something  was  hidden 
which  it  greatly  concerned  him  to  find  out.  Of  course  by  this 
time  he  accepted  without  further  doubt  the  fact  that  unusual 
forces — call  them  forces — ^were  abroad.  *  A  psychic  influence,'  said 
Jocelyn,  though  his  teeth  chattered,  *  of  a  rare  and  most  curious 
description.'  The  communication  of  it  to  the  Society  established  as 
a  Kefugefor  the  stories  which'nobody  outside  it  will  believe,  would 
be  very  interesting :  but  perhaps  it  was  his  uncle  who  thus — here 
another  impatient  jerk  of  his  finger  startled  him.  He  turned  the 
cabinet  round ;  the  back  presented  a  plain  surface  of  wood  without 
any  possible  scope  for  the  operation  of  secret  springs ;  the  side 
was  carved  with  little  round  knobs  in  relief.  He  measured  the 
drawer  with  the  side  of  the  cabinet :  there  was  a  difierence  of 
three  and  a  half  inches,  and  the  drawer  was  three  inches  high :  as 
the  cabinet  was  two  feet  broad  j  this  gave  a  space  of  3  x  24x3^, 
nfhich  represents  252  cubic  inches.  A  good  deal  may  be  hidden 
away  in  252  cubic  inches.  How  was  he  to  get  at  the  contents  ? 
Any  one  can  take  a  hammer  and  chisel  and  brutally  burst  open  a 
cabinet,  whether  of  Japanese  or  any  other  work.  It  did  strike 
Jocelyn  that  perhaps  with  the  poker  he  might  prise  the  thing 
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open.  'But  then,  so  beautiful  a  cabinet,  and  his  late  uncle's 
favourite  depository  for  the  love-letters  of  a  life  spent  wholly  in 
making  love — *twouldbe  barbarous.  While  he  considered,  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right  hand  was  travelling  slowly  over  the  knobs. 
Presently  it  stopped,  and  Jocelyn  felt  upon  the  knuckle  a  distinct 
tap.  He  pressed  the  knob ;  to  his  astonishment  a  kind  of  door 
flew  open.  Jocelyn  looked  in — there  was  something !  At  this 
moment  he  paused.  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  treasure,  what- 
ever it  was,  would  prove  of  the  greatest,  the  very  greatest  im- 
pOTtance  to  him,  perhaps  title-deeds,  perhaps  debentures,  perhaps 
notes  of  investments,  perhaps  the  address  of  the  solicitors  in  whose 
hands  Sir  Jocelyn,  bis  uncle,  had  placed  his  affairs,  perhaps — 
but  here  he  tilted  up  the  cabinet,  not  daring  through  some  terror 
of  the  supernatural,  as  if  a  spirit  who  could  bite  might  be  lurking 
in  the  recess,  to  put  in  his  hand,  and  the  contents  fell  out  without 
any  apparent  supernatural  assistance,  by  the  natural  law  of  gravity. 
We  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule  in  all  occurrences  of  the  super- 
natural kind,  that  the  ordinary  machinery  provided  by  nature 
and  already  explained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others,  is  employed 
wherever  it  is  possible.  In  cases  where  direct  interference  of 
another  kind  is  required,  no  doubt  it  is  always  forthcoming.  No 
ghost  or  spirit  would  hesitate,  of  course,  to  go  through  closed 
doors,  pass  parcels  through  walls,  and  so  forth ;  but  if  the  doors 
are  open  the  plain  way  is  clearly  and  obviously  the  easiest  and 
best.  So  that,  if  a  thing  will  fall  from  a  receptacle  of  its  own 
accord  when  that  receptacle  is  inverted,  there  is  really  no  necessity 
at  all  for  the  assistance  of  psychic  force.  This  explains  why  the 
parcel  fell  out. 

It  was  wrapped  in  an  old  discoloured  linen  covering.  Jocelyn 
unfolded  it  with  trembling  fingers.  It  contained  a  cap.  Odd ;  only 
a  cap.  It  was  made  of  cloth,  thick,  such  as  is  used  for  a  fez,  and 
formerly  no  doubt  red,  but  the  colour  was  almost  gone  out  of  it, 
and  it  was  moth-eaten.  In  shape  it  was  not  unlike  a  Phrygian  cap. 
Round  the  lower  part  there  ran  an  edging,  an  inch  broad,  of  gold 
embroidery,  but  this  too  was  ragged  and,  in  places,  falling  off. 
There  was  also  a  lining  of  silk,  but  it  was  so  ragged  and  worn  that 
it  looked  as  if  at  a  single  touch  it  would  fall  out. 

\A  worn-out,  old  decrepit  cap,*  said  Jocelyn.  *  All  this  fuss 
about  a  worthless  cap ! ' 

Just  then  his  little  finger  received  a  tap ;  and  Jocelyn,  his 
attention  thus  directed  to  the  spot,  saw  a  folded  paper  beneath  the 
cap. 
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^  Ah ! '  he  cried,  *  this  is  what  I  have  been  looking  for.*  But  a 
cap !  I  never  heard  my  uncle  talk  about  a  cap.' 

He  took  up  the  paper,  and  yet  he  could  not  choose  but  look 
at  the  cap  itself.  As  he  gazed  upon  it,  he  felt  himself  turning 
giddy.  Cabinet,  cap,  and  paper  swam  before  his  eyes.  'It  is 
nothing,'  he  murmured,  *  the  heat  of  the  room — the — the ^ 

<  Effendi ! '  said  the  voice  he  knew,  metallic  and  yet  quavering. 
*  Excellency !  It  is — me — ^your  servant.' 

The  cap  was  transformed — it  was  now  of  a  brilliant  hue,  while 
its  gold  embroideries  were  fresh  and  glittering — it  no  longer  lay 
upon  a  table,  decrepit  and  falling  to  pieces,  but  it  now  covered  the 
head  of  a  little  old  man,  apparently  about  eighty  or  more,  so 
wrinkled  and  lined  was  his  visage.  He  seemed  feeble,  and  his 
knees  and  shoulders  were  bent,  but  his  eyes  were  bright.  He  was 
dressed  in  some  Oriental  garb,  the  like  of  which  Jocelyn  had  never 
seen. 

He  bowed,  in  Oriental  style  with  gesture  of  the  fingers.  *  I 
am,'  he  said, '  the  Slave  of  the  Cap.  I  am  a  Jinn,  and  I  am  at 
his  Excellency's  service,  night  and  day,  to  perform  his  wishes  so 
long  as  he  possesses  the  Cap.' 

*  And  at  what  price  ? '  asked  Jocelyn. 

*  At  none.  The  Effendi's  ancestor  paid  the  charges :  fees  are 
not  allowed  to  be  taken  by  assistants.  Sorcerers  and  great  Efifen- 
dis  like  his  Excellency  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  this 
rule.' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Jocelyn.  *  If  there  is  to  be  no  signing  of 
bonds  and  term  of  years ' 

*  Nothing,  your  Excellency,  nothing  of  the  kind.' 

'  In  that  case '  here  the  faintness  came  over  him  again 

and  his  eyes  swam.  When  he  recovered  he  looked  about  him  for 
his  Oriental  servant.  There  was  no  one  there,  only  the  furniture 
in  the  room  and  the  cabinet,  and  beside  the  cabinet  the  worn  and 
faded  cap. 

*  I  think  I  must  be  going  oflF  my  head,'  said  Jocelyn.  *  I  ^sh 
I  had  a  glass  of  water.'  As  he  spoke  he  saw  that  a  glass  of  water 
actually  stood  on  the  table  at  his  elbow.  He  took  it  and  vas 
going  to  drink  it.  *  Faugh  I '  he  cried,  setting  it  down  hastily,  *it 
has  had  flowers  in  it.' 

Then  he  remembered  the  roll  of  paper — which  he  opened.  K 
was  a  letter  on  two  sheets  addressed  to  himself  by  his  uncle,  but 
tl^e  second  sheet  had  been  twisted,  and  apparently  used  as  a  ligl>^ 
for  it  was  partly  buroed  apd  had  been  rolled  put  again  ^n4 
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placed  with    the  unburned  sheet  as  if  the    writer  had   been 
hurried. 

•My  dear  nephew/  it  said,  *I  have  deferred  until  a  late — 
perhaps  the  last  moment,  writing  to  you.  I  have  long  felt  that 
yon  are  ardently  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  I  have  and  what  I 
should  leave  to  you.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  Orange.  You 
can  always,  I  should  think,  let  that  very  old  and  picturesque 
building  for  a  sum  which  will  give  you  the  rent  of  your  chambers, 
pay  your  club  subscriptions  and  your  dinners.  You  have,  besides, 
your  clerkship,  which  ought  to  pay  your  tailor's  bill.  I  do  not 
advise  you  as  regards  the  conduct  of  your  life.  My  own,  it  is 
true,  has  been  chiefly  guided  by  the  precepts  of  the  great  and 
good  Lord  Chesterfield ;  but  I  refrain  from  pressing  my  example 
upon  you. 

*  There  is,  however,  a  very  curious  family  possession  which  I 
am  able  to  leave  you.     I  am  sure  you  will  value  it  highly,  if  only 
on  account  of  its  history.     It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
chief  of  our  race  for  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  and  more.     Sir 
Jocelyn  de  Ilaultegresse,  your  ancestor,  being  one  of  the  later 
Crusaders,  under  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  received  it  for  some 
friendly  services,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown,  from  his  noble 
and  learned  friend,  the  Saracen  Sorcerer,  Ali  Ibn  Yussuf,  commonly 
called  Khanjar  ed  Din,  or  the  Ox  Goad  of  Keligion.  This  invalu- 
able cap  confers  on  its  possessor  the  power  of  having  whatever  he 
wishes  for.     Armed  with  this  talisman,  and  being  all,  like  myself, 
men  of  moderate  ambitions,  anxious  chiefly  to  get  through  life  as 
pleasantly  as  possible,  we  have  not  incurred  odium  by  amassing 
broad  lands  and  great  possessions.    I  bequeath,  therefore,  to  you 
this  cap  in  the  hope  that  you  will  use  it  with  moderation.   Ponder 
carefully  before  expressing  a  desire,  even  in  your  own  mind,  the 
effect  of  making  a  wish  which  will  be  construed  into  an  order.     I 
must  also  give  you  a  word  of  warning.     I  have  observed  for  some 
time,  to  my  great  regret ' — here  the  page  was  partly  and  irregularly 
burned — ^to  my  very  great  regret  ...  on  many  occasions  to 
carry  out  my  wishes  promptly  •  •  •  desirable  to  exercise  modera 
...  no  excuse  for  other  than  prompt  .  .  •  not  fall  to  pieces,  or 
there  may  be  alleged  some  pretext  for  crying  off  .  .  •  ments 
have  long  been  lost,  and  it  might  be  difficult  in  court  of  law  to 
remove  .  .  .  Well,  my  nephew,  this  talisman  kept  me  in  luxury 
for  sixty  years ;  perhaps  it  may  yet  •  .  .  recover,  so  to  speak,  its 
old  tone.    At  least  I  hope  so.    Your  affect.  •  .  .' 
*  By  Jove ! '  said  Jocelyn. 
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He  might  have  gone  on  to  ask  if  anybody  had  ever  seen  the 
like,  or  if  one  could  have  expected  it,  or  if  one  was  really  living 
in  an  age  when  such  things  are  discredited.  But  he  did  not.  He 
only  said  *  By  Jove ! '  and  looked  about  the  room,  and  at  the  cap, 
and  at  the  letter,  with  bewildered  eyes.  At  last  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  this  very  plain  letter.  He  pushed  back  his  chair 
and  sprang  to  his  feet,  crying,  *  Christopher  Columbus !  I've  got 
a  Wishing  Cap  ! ' 

II. 

He  stood  looking  at  the  faded  old  cap ;  the  thing  fascinaled 
him;  the  gold  embroidery  flickered,  and  seemed  to  send  out 
sparks  and  tiny  gleams  of  fire :  the  rusty  stuff  glowed  and  became 
ruddy  again :  could  the  thing  be  true  ?  But  his  uncle  was  a  sober 
man  and  a  truthful :  his  narrative  had  nothing  wild  or  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

*  My  ancestor.  Sir  Jocelyn  de  Haultegresse,'  the  young  man 
repeated.  ^  Yes :  the  one  who  lies  with  crossed  legs  in  the  old 
church.     I  wish  I  knew  how  he  got  the  cap.* 

His  eyes  fell  upon  a  picture.  Why,  he  had  seen  that  picture 
a  hundred  times,  and  never  thought  what  it  might  mean,  or  if  it 
had  any  meaning  at  all.  It  hung,  among  others,  on  the  wall,  and 
represented  a  Crusader  in  full  armour  conversing  with  a  Moslem. 
The  former  was  a  young  man  ;  the  latter  was  old,  with  a  long  grey 
beard,  an  old  man  who  looked  impossibly  wise. 

They  were  not  only  conversing,  but  Jocelyn  heard  what  they 
were  saying. 

*I  understand.  Venerable  Ox  Goad  of  Religion,'  said  the 
Christian,  *  that  with  this  thing  in  my  possession  I  can  ask  for  and 
obtain  anything  I  want.' 

*  Anything  in  reason,'  replied  Khanjar  ed  Din.  *  You  cannot, 
for  instance,  walk  dry-shod  from  Palestine  to  Dover,  but  you  can 
sail  in  safety  through  a  storm.' 

*  And  not  be  sea-sick  ? ' 

*  Certainly  not,  if  you  command  it.' 

*  Suppose,  for  instance — a  valiant  knight  would  not  ask  such  a 
thing — but  suppose,  for  illustration,  one  were  to  ask  for — say  the 
absence  of  the  enemy  when  one  lands,  eh  ? — terror  of  the  enemy 
at  one's  approach — flight  of  the  enemy  when  one  charges — safety 
when  the  arrows  are  rattling  about  one's  armour — eh  ? ' 

^  AU  these  things,'  replied  the  wise  man,  *  you  can  command 
and.  ensure.' 
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*  Ha ! '  Sir  Jocelyn  smiled.  *It  rejoices.me,'  he  said  'piously, 
•  that  I  came  a  crusading.  All  Christendom — ay  !  and  Islam  too 
— shall  ring  with  my  prowess.' 

*  Certainly,*  replied  the  Sage,  *  if  you  wish  it.' 

*  Can  one  also  command  the  constancy  of  one's  mistress  ? ' 
The  magician  hesitated. 

'  You  can  command  it,'  he  said.  *  But  I  know  not  the  Frankish 
ladies.  Perhaps  they  will  not  obey  even  the  Slave  of  the 
Cap.' 

*  One  more  question,'  said  Sir  Jocelyn.  *  In  my  country  they 
have  a  trick  of  burning  those — even  if  they  be  knights,  crusaders, 
and  pious  pilgrims — burning  and  roasting,  I  say,  at  slow  fires  those 
who  become  magicians,  wizards,  sorcerers,  and  those  who  employ 
the  services  of  a  devil.' 

*Ke«p  your  secret,' said  the  wizard.  *  Let  no  one  know.  And, 
that  none  may  guess  it,  let  your  desires  be  moderate.  Farewell, 
Sir  Jocelyn.' 

The  conversation  ceased,  but  the  picture  remained.  Pictures, 
in  feet,  last  longer  than  conversations. 

*  This  is  truly  wonderful,'  said  Jocelyn. 

He  threw  open  the  windows  and  looked  into  the  street.  Below 
him,  in  Piccadilly,  was  the  crowd  of  the  early  London  season:  the 
carriages  and  cabs  rolled  along  the  road ;  on  the  other  side  the 
trees  were  in  their  early  foliage.  It  seemed  impossible,  in  the 
very  heart  and  centre  of  modem  civilisation  and  luxury,  that  such 
things  as  he  had  heard  and  witnessed  should  have  happened.  Yet, 
when 'he  looked  round  the  room  again,  there  was  the  Cap,  there 
was  his  uncle's  letter,  and  there  the  picture  of  Sir  Jocelyn's 
bargain.  What  had  he  given  this  Eastern  wizard  for  a  power  so 
tremendous? 

Then  the  young  man  began  to  reflect  upon  the  history  of  his 
House.  They  had  for  generations  lived  in  the  ease  and  affluence 
of  English  country  gentlefolk :  they  had  never,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
turned  out  a  spendthrift :  they  had  not  fooled  away  their  small 
estate :  they  had  neither  distinguished  nor  disgraced  themselves : 
in  fact,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  try  to  distinguish 
themselves :  they  had  all  they  wanted,  because  they  could  com- 
mand it.  Knowledge?  they  had  the  royal  road  to  it:  art — 
skill — ^strength — they  had  only  to  wish  for  it.  Wealth?  they 
could  command  it.  AiVTiy,  then,  should  they  seek  to  show  them- 
selves better,  cleverer,  stronger,  or  wiser  than  their  fellows  ?  It 
would  have  cost  an  infinity  of  trouble,   and  for  no  good  end. 
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because  if  they  succeeded  how  fnuch  better  oflF  would  they  have 
been  ?  The  knowledge  of  this  secret  made  him  understsmd  his 
ancestors.  As  they  had  been,  so  should  he  be.  Except  for  one 
thing.  The  four  last  baronets  were  unmarried ;  in  each  case  the 
title  descended  to  a  nephew ;  as  for  himself— and  here  he  mur- 
mured softly,  *  Eleanor' — and  choked.  Suppose  you  had  set 
your  heart  wholly  upon  one  thing :  and  that  thing  seemed  impos- 
sible of  attainment,  so  that  the  future  loomed  before  you  as  dull 
and  as  grey  as  noontide  at  a  foggy  Christmas :  and  then  supiK)se 
the  clouds  lifted,  the  sun  shining,  and  that  glorious,  that  beautiful 
Thing  actually  within  your  grasp.  Any  one,  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  choke. 

He  returned  to  the  table  and  contemplated  the  cap,  wonder* 
ing  if  the  Attendant  of  the  Cap  were  actually  at  his  elbow. 

*  It  might  be  awkward,'  he  said,  ^  to  wake  at  night  and  re- 
member that  the  dev —  I  mean  Monsieur  the  Jinn,  the  Minister 
of  the  Cap,  was  sitting  beside  one  on  the  pillow.  Would  he  come 
to  church  with  one,  I  wonder  ?  And  would  he  be  offended  with 
remarks  about  him  ? '  He  half  expected  some  reply,  but  there 
was  none. 

*  He  was  a  very  old  fellow  to  look  at,'  he  went  on.  *  But  in 
these  cases  age  goes  for  nothing.  I  suppose  he  doesn't  know, 
himself,  how  old  he  is — ^as  for  the  Cap,  I  wish  it  were  a  trifle  less 
shabby.' 

Wonderful  to  relate,  a  curious  change  came  over  the  faded 
cloth :  it  looked  bright  again :  and  the  gold  embroidery  smart- 
ened up ;  not  to  look  fresh,  but  a  good  many  years  younger. 

*  Sun  came  out,'  said  Sir  Jocelyn,  trying  not  to  be  too  credu- 
lous. Then  he  thought  he  would  test  the  powers  of  the  Cap,  as 
mathematicians  test  a  theory,  namely,  with  elementary  cases.  *  I 
wish,'  he  said,  *  that  my  hat  was  new.'  Why,  as  he  looked  at  his 
hat  it  suddenly  struck  him  that  it  was  not  so  very  shabby  after  all ; 
a  mirror-like  polish  has  a  got-up  look  about  it :  this  hat  was  one 
which  had  evidently  been  worn  for  a  week  or  two,  but  was  still 
quite  good  enough  to  be  worn  in  the  Park  or  anywhere. 

*  My  gloves ' — he  stopped  because,  without  formulating  the 
wish  in  words,  he  instantly  became  aware  that  his  gloves  were  by 
no  means  so  bad  as  they  seemed  a  moment  before.  Not  new 
certainly :  but  what  is  so  horrid  as  a  pair  of  brand-new  gloves  ? 
He  had  overrated  the  faults  of  his  gloves  :  they  were  an  excellent 
pair  of  gloves,  just  worn  long  enough  to  make  them  fit  the 
fingers  and  not  make  them  look  like  glove-stretchers ;  the  glov^ 
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should  look  inade  for  the  fingers,  in  fact,  not  the  fingei^  for  the 
glove.  To  be  sure  the  gloves  on  the  table  were  not  those  he  had 
in  his  mind ;  and,  in  fact,  he  could  not  remember  exactly  how  he 
came  by  those  gloves.  I^ater  on,  he  discovered  that  he  had  taken 
the  wrong  pair  at  the  Club. 

He  sat  down  to  argue  out  this  matter  in  his  own  mind.  All 
yonng  men  try  to  do  this :  when  they  come  to  realise  that  *  argu- 
ing out*  leads  to  hopeless  fogging,  they  give  it  up.  Very  few 
middle-aged  men  argue  out  a  thing ;  mathematicians,  sometimes  ; 
logicians  never:  the  intellectual  ladies  who  contribute  arguments 
on  the  intellect  of  the  domestic  cat  to  the  Spectator ^  frequently. 
Bat  the  result  is  always  more  fog. 

A  Wishing  Cap,  at  this  enlightened  period,  is  absurd. 

But  tables  turn,  furniture  dances,  men  are  ^  levitated,'  thought 
is  read,  and  there  is  a  Psychical  Society,  with  Fellows  of  Trinity 
and  Doctors  of  Letters  at  the  head  of  it.  Nothing,  at  anytime,  is 
absurd. 

What  evidence  had  he  for  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Cap  ? 

First,  the  word  of  his  Uncle,  a  most  truthful  and  honourable 
gentleman.  Next,  the  picture.  Thirdly,  the  two  remarkable  Visions 
he  had  himself  received.  Fourthly,  the  gloves  and  the  hat. 
Lastly,  any  further  evidence  the  Cap  itself  might  afford  him. 

By  this  time  he  was  hopelessly  fogged.  He  began  to  remem- 
ber Will,  Magnetic  Force,  Psychic  fluid,  and  all  the  tags  of  the 
spiritualistic  folk.  These  phrases  are  like  spectres  which  come 
with  fog  and  mist. 

Sir  Jocelyn  was  then  sensible  enough  to  perceive  that  he  had 
argued  the  matter  thoroughly  out.  After  all,  there  is  nothing  like 
experiment,  especially,  as  the  conjurors  say,  under  *  test  conditions,* 
that  is  to  say,  where  collusion,  connivance,  fraud,  and  deception  of 
any  kind  are  impossible.  I  have  seen  at  a  fair,  under  *  test  condi- 
tions,' a  plum-cake  made  in  a  gentleman's  hat,  and  the  }iat  none 
the  worse. 

He  lit  a  cigarette  and  tried  to  think  of  other  things  uncon- 
nected with  a  Wishing  Cap.  And  first  he  reflected  that,  although 
it  is  bad  to  be  a  penniless  Foreign  Office  clerk,  with  no  other 
reconunendation  than  that  of  being  heir  to  a  Baronet  reputed 
wealthy,  it  is  worse  to  have  succeeded  to  the  title  and  to  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  no  money  after  all.  *  Hang  it  I '  cried 
Jocelyn,  *  there  might  have  been  something,  I  do  wish  my 
uncle  had  left  me  something — even  a  single  sixpence ! '  As  he 
"poke  a  small  coin,  a  sixpence  in  fact,  tumbled  out  of  a  forgotten 
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hole  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  fell  clinking  on  the  floor.  At 
this  point  Jocelyn  gave  way  to  temper.  ^Damn  the  waistcoat!' 
he  cried,  and  at  the  same  moment  dropped  his  cigarette  and  burnt 
an  irreclaimable  hole  in  the  light  stuff  of  which  the  waistcoat 
was  made. 

Then  he  conceived  a  strange  idea,  a  kind  of  trap  to  catch  a 
demon,  or  at  least  to  prove  him.  He  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  addressed  the  Cap. 

*  You  are  a  poor  old  moth-eaten  thing,'  he  said.  *  That,  so  fax 
as  I  know,  you  may  have  been  when  the  Ox  Goad  of  Kehgiongave 
you  to  my  ancestor.  Sir  Jocelyn  the  Valiant.  Now,  you  give  me 
a  test  of  your  powers  in  a  simple  and  unmistakable  way.  I  am 
tired  of  the  uniform  London  dinner.  Cause  me  to  have  an 
entirely  new  dinner.  There  ! '  He  expected  some  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Cap  ;  a  nod  or  inclination  at  least*  Nothing  of  the 
kind.     The  Cap  remained  perfectly  still. 

*A  note  for  you,  sir,'  said  the  servant,  bringing  him  a 
letter. 

It  was  from  a  man  named  Annesley,  a  friend  of  Jocelyn's,  vho 
liad  rooms  in  Sackville  Street. 

*  If  by  any  lucky  chance,'  it  said,  *  you  are  disengaged  this 
evening,  come  here.  The  experiment  in  nunua  we  have  talked 
of  comes  off  to-night.  Courtland  has  been  called  away,  so  ve 
must  have  it  now  or  perhaps  never.' 

Yes :  there  had  been  talk  about  variety  in  memts.  Annesley, 
a  man  of  invention  and  ideas,  had  promised  something,  vagaely» 
Well,  he  would  go :  he  .answered  the  note  to  that  effect. 

*  I  suppose,'  he  said  to  the  Cap,  ^  that  you  have  got  something 
to  do  with  this.  I  wished  for  a  new  kind  of  dinner,  and  here  is 
one  :  on  the  other  hand,  Annesley  hasn't  got  a  Cap,  and  I  suppose 
he  arranged  his  me^au  without  reference  to  you.  I  will  now  give 
you  another  chance.  I  am  going  into  the  Park.  I  wish  to  meet 
the  Stauntons.  Do  you  know  who  the  Stauntons  are  ?  Find  out! 
Yah  !     You  and  your  sixpence ! ' 

In  spite  of  his  bluster,  he  was  rapidly  acquiring  confidence  in  his 
Cap.  Before  going  out,  he  carefully  placed  it,  with  his  uncle's 
letter,  in  the  secret  drawer,  which  he  closed.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  picture  of  his  ancestor  and  the  Syrian  magician. 

*  Venerable  Ox  Goad  of  Religion  1 '  he  said,  imitating  his  great 
ancestor,  *  can  I  command,  in  truth,  all  that  I  desire  ? ' 

It  seemed  as  if  a  voice  spoke  in  answer,  but  whose  voice,  ox 
whence  it  came,  he  knew  not. 
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'  Cojmnand ! ' 

Jocelyn  heard  it  and  shuddered.     Then  he  took  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  hurried  forth. 


III. 

When  Jocelyn  wished  to  meet  the  Stauntons,  he  should  have  ex- 
plained that  he  wished  to  meet  Nelly,  or  Eleanor,  Staunton.  This 
might  have  saved  him  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  For,  first  there 
were  Connie  Staunton,  the  actresfj,  and  her  sister  Linda,  both  of  the 
Gaiety.  He  met  them,  driving  in  a  victoria,  and  heard  two  young 
gentlemen,  as  they  lifted  their  hats,  murmtir  their  names  in  accents 
of  idolatrous  emotion.  *  You  are  a  fool,'  said  Jocelyn,  addressing 
the  Cap.  Then  there  came  rolling  along  a  great  yellow  chariot, 
with  an  old  lady  and  still  older  gentleman  in  it.  *  That,'  said  one 
of  two  girls  who  were  standing  beside  the  railing,  *  that  is  I^y 
Staunton  and  Sir  George — our  Hemmer  is  her  lady's  maid.  She's 
a  kind  old  thing.' 

*This  is  ridiculous,'  said  Jocelyn.  Yet  he  was  pleased  to 
observe  the  activity  of  his  new  servant.  Two  sets  of  Stauntons 
already,  though  not  yet  the  right  set.  *I  mean  the  Howard 
Stauntons.' 

It  was  before  him,  slowly  advancing  with  the  throng.  He 
could  see  the  backs  of  two  heads  and  the  parasol  of  a  third. 
Mrs.  Staunton  and  Caroline  and — yes — Nelly !  Hers  was 
the  parasol.  He  would  walk  on  and  meet  them  when  they 
turned. 

He  was  conscious  that  he  was  regarded  with  no  great  favour 
by  the  young  lady's  mamma.  Still,  he  was  now  a  Baronet,  with  a 
place  in  the  country,  and  an  income,  counting  his  clerkship,  of — 
Well,  was  it  quite  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  ?  There  was  also  the 
Cap,  but  of  that  he  could  say  nothing.  Yet  oh !  the  joy  of  wish- 
ing beautiful  dresses  for  Nelly,  when  Nelly  should  be  his 
own ! 

There  were  two  daughters :  Caroline,  the  elder,  was  now  seven- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  in  her  ninth  season.  As  she  was 
beautiful,  accomplished,  clever,  and  rich  (by  reason  of  a  bequest 
from  a  rich  uncle),  it  was  to  all  women  a  most  surprising  thing 
that  she  did  not  marry.  Men,  who  understand  these  things  better, 
were  not  siurprised.  Her  beauty  was  after  the  fine  old  Koman 
style,  and  accompanied  by  a  more  tlwin  classical  coldness.     She 
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was  an  advocate  of  woman's  rights,  an  ardent  politician,  a  stadent 
of  logic,  learned  in  many  ways,  but  she  was  not,  apparently,  a 
devotee  of  Venus.    That  goddess  loves  her  worshippers  to  be  soft- 
eyed,  smiling,  caressing,  lively,  willing  to  be  pleased  and  anxioas 
to  please.     Caroline  was  chiefly  anxious  to  be  heard.    There  was 
also  some  talk  about  an  early  aSair  which  ended  badly.    Some 
girls  harden  after  such  a  disaster.     Still,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Caroline  desired  to  convert  men  into  listeners.     Of  the  opposite 
school  was  Nelly,  younger  than  her  sister  by  seven  good  solid 
years.     Not  so  beautiful — in  fact,  with  irregular  features— she 
was  singularly  taking  by  reason,  principally,  of  her  sympathetic 
nature.     She  had  no  opinions  at  all  of  her  own,  but  she  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  very  ready  to  hear  those  of  other  people,  especially 
those  of  young  men.    That  woman  is  certain  to  go  far  who 
thoroughly  understands  that  young  men — indeed,  men  of  all  ages 
— delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  to  talk  confidentially  with  womeD, 
and  especially  young  women,  about  themselves.     Many  a  most 
excellent  chance  has  been  lost  through  not  observing  and  acting 
upon  this  principle.     Nelly,  her  mother  was  resolved,  should  not 
be  thrown  away.     As  for  Jocelyn,  he  had  nothing,  and  she  had 
nothing :  therefore  any  little  tenderness  which  might  arise  on  the 
girl's  side  should  be  instantly  nipped  in  the  bud.     A  resolute 
mother,  when  assisted  by  an  elder  daughter,  is  altogether  too 
powerful  for  a  detrimental.     Therefore  Jocelyn  got  next  to  no 
chances,  and  worshipped  at  a  distance  and  sadly.     Whether  Nelly 
ever  understood   the   meaning   of  his  melancholy  I  know  not. 
Meantime,  the  young  man  lost  no  opportunity  of  meeting  the 
object  of  his  hopeless  passion,  though  he  too  often  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  elder  sister,  who  made  him  sit  down  and  hear  her 
opinions.     Now,  however,  he  repeated,  he  was  a  Baronet,  and  he 
had — he  had  a  Wishing  Cap. 

*  I  wish  they  would  go  slower,'  he  said.  There  was  a  block 
at  Prince's  Gate,  and  the  whole  line  was  stopped. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Jocelyn.  In  another  moment  he  would 
have  reached  the  carriage,  when — oh  ! — he  groaned  deeply — as 
there  met  him  the  greatest  bore  of  his  acquaintance,  along-winded 
bore,  a  cheerful  bore,  a  bore  who  laughs,  a  bore  who  tells  very 
pointless  stories,  a  bore  at  the  sight  of  whom  men  fly,  plead 
engagements,  and  for  their  sake  break  up  clubs.  This  creature 
seized  Jocelyn  by  the  button,  and  told  him  how  he  had  landed  a 
good  thing.  And  the  block  was  removed  and  the  carriages  went 
on  again.    At  last  he  broke  away,  keeping,   still  keeping  the 
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remarks  upon  your  pursuit  of  Florence.  I  need  not  deny,  Mr. 
Seymour^  that  I  was  very  greatly  deceived  in  the  character  of  the 
joung  gentleman  whom  I  had  wished  to  see  united  to  my  child. 
I  implicitly  accept  my  sister's  story  of  a  very  great  piece  of  im- 
pertinence and  vulgarity  on  his  part ' 

*  Leaving  the  ship  drunk,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Seymour,'  inter- 
rupted Aunt  Damaris,  *  and  swearing  dreadfully.' 

*  And  his  subsequent  behaviour,'  continued  Mr.  Hawke,  *  has 
been ' 

*He  is  actually  going  to  be  married!'  cried  out  Aunt  Damaris. 
*  Therms  a  pretty  lover !  In  a  few  months  he  forgets  all  about 
the  young  lady  he  pretended  he  was  fond  enough  of  to  follow  to 
Australia,  and  oflfers  his  lovely  j)er8on  to  another!  I  wish  to 
goodness  she  had  seen  him  leave  the  Sirathmore.  Oh,  Alphon^o, 
you  are  well  rid  of  him.     He's  a  most  ignoble  creature.' 

*  Damaris,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawke,  *I'd  rather  not  discuss  him. 
He  is  really  nothing  to  us  now.  Florence's  aversion  was  sound, 
and  I  admit  the  wisdom  of  it.  And,  Mr.  Seymour,'  said  he,  with 
a  faint  touch  of  the  old  haw,  haw  sounding  in  his  voice  for  a 
moment,  *  it  is  only  proper  I  should  tell  you  that  just  as  I  was 
mistaken  in  Mr.  Morecombe  so  I  erred  in  my  judgment  of  you. 
I  wanted  my  way  and  you  were  thwarting  me,  and  my  temper 
obstructed  my  view.  You  have  since  most  honourably  justified 
your  claims  upon  my  attention  as  a  young  man  very  sincerely 
devoted  to  my  child,  and  it  weighs  with  me — it  weighs  with  me,' 
he  exclaimed  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

I  stepped  over  to  him  and  took  his  band.  *I  am  heartily 
obliged  to  you  for  your  handsome  words,'  I  said.  *  I  love  your 
daughter  truly,  as  she  knows.  Without  her  I  dare  not  think  how 
blank  the  world  would  be  to  me.  I  could  not  help  loving  her 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  certainly  will  not  now  excuse  myself 
for  being  audacious  enough  to  dream  of  her  then ;  but  for  having 
given  you  offence  in  the  past,  I  ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hawke.' 

*  There  is  no  need,'  he  replied.  *  We  did  not  know  each  other, 
and  I  will  not  say  you  had  no  right  to  resent  my  treatment.  ]\Ir. 
►Seymour,  my  child  is  a  precious  trust — she  is  the  only  one 
remaining  to  me — you  will  be  good  to  her  and  cherish  her  ? ' 

*  Do  you  give  her  to  me  ? '  I  asked,  half  breathlessly. 

He  bowed  his  head.  I  looked  from  him  to  Aunt  Damaris,  and 
sprang  to  her  side. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Hawke ! '  I  cried  deliriously,  *  is  this  due  to  your 
intercession  ?     If  so,  may  God  bless  you  !  may  God  bless  you  ! ' 

*Mr.  Jack,'  she  cried,  holding  my  hand  and  fondling  it,  *you 
deserve  her.  I  have  been  thrown  with  you  under  strange  cir- 
cumstances, have  seen  your  character,  and  I  am  grateful  to  think 
that  Florence  has  foimd  such  a  man  for  a  husband.  I  told  you  I 
would  conceal  nothing  from  my  brother.  I  have  related  every- 
thing to  him — how  you  tricked  me  as  Mr.  Egerton,  and  what 
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your  behaviour  has  been  as  Jack  Seymour.  In  what  way  but  this 
should  such  an  adventure  as  ours  end  ?  My  bn>tber  has  no  other 
desire  now  than  to  see  Florence  happy ;  and  with  you  she  tri/i 
be  happy — she  could  be  happy  with  nobody  else — and  Alphonso 
knows  it.' 

I  was  turning  to  address  him — to  pour  out  in  heaven  alone 
knows  what  sort  of  English  the  delight  with  which  my  heart  was 
overcharged — when  Aunt  Damaris  most  fortunately  stopped  me 
by  rising. 

*  Alphonso,'  said  she,  *  Florence  is  all  impatience  to  see  her 
lover.  Shall  we  go  and  send  her  to  him?'  He  left  his  chair 
very  quietly,  and  coming  over  to  me  offered  his  hand.  I  held  it 
in  silence,  for  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  face  of  them 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  then  went  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Aunt  Damaris,  who  stood  a  moment  in  the  door  to 
look  round  and  nod  and  smile  at  me  and  blow  me  a  kiss  with  her 
old  lean  fingers. 

I  remained  near  one  of  the  tables  waiting,  with  my  heart 
hammering  in  my  breast  till  the  clamour  of  it  in  my  ears  half 
stunned  me.  I  was  not  long  kept  listening.  The  door  was  pushed 
open  and  my  darling  entered ;  a  gleam  of  the  afternoon  sunshine 
streamed  through  the  curtains  in  one  of  the  western  windows  foil 
on  her ;  radiant  it  made  her  look  despite  the  mourning  in  which 
she  wfis  clad;  her  bright  hair  shone  with  a  golden  tint,  lovely 
was  the  deepening  of  the  colour  of  her  eyes  by  the  soft  warm 
blush  on  her  cheeks  ;  she  lingered  a  moment  or  two  with  droop- 
ing head,  peeping  at  me  through  her  lashes  with  a  timid  smile. 
Bub  what  was  the  good  of  hanging  in  the  wind,  mates?  She 
was  mine — she  knew  it ;  and  when  I  held  open  my  arms  io  her 
she  fled  to  me,  and  in  a  breath  I  had  her  heart  against  mine  Jind 
my  lips  upon  hers. 

*This  is  the  end  of  our  shipwreck.  Jack,'  said  she  when  I  let 
her  speak. 

*  Ay,  my  darling,  my  pet,  my  love ! '  I  cried  ;  *  the  end  of  our 
fthipwreck,  and  the  very  last  passage  of  Jack's  Courtship.' 

THE    END. 
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StanntoiiB  in  sight.  But  there  was  another  diversion.  This  time 
it  was  a  slight  carriage  accident,  but  as  it  happened  to  firiends  of 
his  own  he  could  not  in  common  decency  pass  on  without  tendering 
his  assistance.  Once  more  he  got  away,  and  saw  the  Stauntons' 
carriage  slowly  making  its  way  to  the  turning  at  Albert  Gate. 
Then  was  his  last  chance;  the  crowd  was  thick,  but  he  forced 
his  way  through,  and  was  prepared  with  a  ready  smile  just  before 
the  carriage  turned  homewards.  In  fact,  he  had  already  executed 
a  beautiful  bow  before  he  perceived  that  the  vehicle  was  empty. 
The  ladies  had  got  out  without  his  seeing  them.  He  turned, 
discomfited,  and  went  home  to  dress  for  dinner. 

While  dressing,  in  a  pretty  bad  temper,  he  began  to  ^  argue  it 
out '  again.  Why,  after  all,  he  had  got  his  wishes  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  About  the  reality  of  his  power  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  He  had  wished  for  water:  it  was  at  his  elbow: 
no  doubt,  if  he  had  said  drinking  water,  the  Gap  would  not  have 
brought  water  in  which  flowers  had  been  standing  for  a  week :  he 
had  wished  for  a  new  hat,  and  his  hat  suddenly  blossomed  into 
such  glossiness  as  is  acquired  by  a  covjp  defer  at  the  batter's :  for 
new  gloves,  and  his  gloves  became — not  new  certainly,  but 
newish ;  he  had  foolishly  wished  that  his  uncle  had  left  him 
the  smallest  coin,  and  there  was  a  sixpence:  he  had  wished 
for  a  new  and  original  dinner,  and  there  had  come  Annesley's 
invitation :  he  had  wished  to  see  the  Stauntons,  and  he  had  seen 
them. 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  elation  that  he  went  to  the 
dinner.  Anybody  would  feel  elated  at  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
strange  and  wonderful  power. 

'  You  shall  have,'  said  Annesley,  as  if  he  had  actually  heard 
JocelynV  wish,  *you  shall  have  something  perfectly  new  and 
original  for  dinner.  It  is  an  experiment  which  will,  I  think,  please 
you.* 

The  table  was  laid  with  the  exquisite  attractiveness  and  skill 
which  belonged  to  all  of  Annesley's  entertainments.  He  was  a 
young  man  who  had  ideas  and  a  considerable  fortune  to  carry 
them  out  with.  Life  is  only  really  interesting  when  one  has  both 
ideas  and  a  fortune.  As  for  Courtland,  he  was  a  critic.  Not  a 
failure  in  art  and  letters,  but  a  critic  bom ;  one  of  the  men  who 
are  critics  of  everything,  from  a  picture  to  a  slice  of  bread  and 
cheese,  and  from  Chateau-Lafitte  to  bitter  beer. 

*  I  see,'  said  Annesley,  with  a  gratified  smile,  *  I  see,  my  dear 
fellow,  that  you  are  surprised  at  seeing  oysters.    It  is  not  the 
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season  for  oysters,  certainly/  yet  there  were  six  on  each  man's 
plate.  *  But  these  are  Chinese  sun-dried  oysters.  They  came  to 
me  by  a  singular  chance,  in  a  state  resembling  shrivelled  rags. 
You  put  them  into  salt  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then,  as  you 
observe,  they  turn  out  as  plump  and  as  fresh  as  natives.  By  the 
Chinese  they  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.* 

Jocelyn  tasted  one,  though  with  misgiving.  Probably  he  did 
not  share  the  Chinese  opinion  of  sun-dried  oysters,  for  he  turned 
pale,  gasped,  and  hastily  drank-  a  glass  of  chablis.  The  other 
man,  observing  the  eflTect  of  the  stm-dried  oysters  upon  Jocelyn, 
prudently  abstained  from  tasting  them  at  all,  but  began  a  stream 
of  conversation,  under  cover  of  which  the  oysters  got  carried  away, 
while  Annesley's  delight  in  his  experiment  prevented  him  from 
observing  its  failure.  Indeed,  he  went  on  to  talk  with  complacent 
assurance  of  the  foolish  and  ignorant  prejudices  with  which  many 
admirable  forms  of  food  are  regarded. 

*I  shall  proceed,'  he  said,  *to  give  you  presently  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this.'  Jocelyn  shuddered.  *  Meantime  here  is  a 
soup  which  I  can  highly  recommend;  it  is  a  purSe  of  cuttle- 
fish.' 

It  really  was  an  excellent  soup  could  Jocelyn  have  rid  himself 
of  the  horrible  imagination  of  a  povZpe  flinging  hideous  gelatinous 
arms  about  from  the  middle  of  the  plate,  and  fixing  its  suckers  on 
the  hand  that  grasped  the  spoon. 

*  The  cuttle-fish,'  said  Annesley,  who,  besides  being  a  man  of 
ideas,  was  also  somewhat  of  a  prig,  *  the  cuttle-fish,  which  is  the 
actual  type  of  the  legendary  Kraken — though,  by  the  way,  the 
Kraken  is  not  so  very  legendary,  since  the  great  Squid ' 

*  That  will  do,  Annesley,'  said  Courtland.  <  We  know  all  about 
the  Squid.  Fellow  wrote  a  book  about  him.  Model  at  the 
Fisheries.' 

*  The  cuttle-fish,*  continued  Annesley,  *  is  a  much  maligned 
creature.  Not  more  so,  however,  than  the  fish  which  Williams  is 
now  putting  on  the  table-^the  dog-fish.' 

^  Oh !  I  say !'  cried  Jocelyn. 

*  Dog-fish,'  said  Courtland.  '  Beasts  when  alive.  Take  all  your 
bait.  Fishermen  roll  'em  up  and  scrub  the  gunwale  with  'em. 
Think  it  will  encourage  the  others.' 

*  My  pet  fisherman,'  said  Jocelyn,  *  used  to  do  that  till  I 
begged  him  not  to.  He  told  me,  I  remember,  that  some  people 
eat  them.' 

'Bid  he  eat  them  himself?'  asked  Courtland. 
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•  No,  he  did  not.' 

'  Cooked  like  this,'  intermpted  Annesley,  with  a  reassuring 
smile,  '  he  would  have  eaten  them  with  enthusiasm.  They  are 
stufiTed  with  canned  shrimps.' 

<  Lead  poisoning,'  Courtland  murmured  in  his  beard. 
The  two  guests,  however,  struggled  manfully  with  the  dog- 
fish. With  it,  Annesley  insisted,  must  be  taken  Catalan  wine. 
Xdttle  was  done  with  either.  Nor  was  the  next  course,  which 
consisted  of  iced  potatoes  with  mulled  Moselle,  much  more  suo- 
cessfol.  It  was  one  of  Annesley's  whims  to  find  for  each  course 
its  one  peculiar  drink :  thus  with  the  edible  fungus  he  gave  iced 
negus,  and  though  he  provided  a  sufficiency  of  dry  champagne, 
he  begged  his  guests  so  pathetically  to  try  his  fancies  that  they 
coiild  not  refuse.  Long  before  the  unnatural  dinner  came  to  an 
end,  all  three  were  excited  by  the  mixture  of  drinks  and  the  cor- 
respondingly small  supply  of  food.  By  the  time  when  the  curried 
kingfishers — a  rare  and  recherclU  dish — ^arrived,  they  were  tired 
of  talking  about  cuisiney  and  were  arguing  hotly,  especially 
CSonrtland  and  Annesley,  about  things  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
as  the  proper  method  of  riding  a  steeple-chase,  a  thing  which 
none  of  them  had  ever  tried,  the  locality  of  *  Swells'  Comer '  at 
Eton — all  three  had  been  at  Harrow — and  so  forth.  At  last, 
Jocelyn,  weary  of  the  babble,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  little 
cross  with  the  terrible  failure  of  the  dinner ,  cried  out,  *  Oh, 
don't  let  us  wrangle  in  this  way !  I  wish  we  had  a  little  har- 
mony!' 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  a  German  band,  brazen  beyond  all 
belief,  broke  out  at  the  end  of  Sackville  Street,  and  a  piano-organ 
below  their  window. 

^This  is  the  work ' — Jocelyn  banged  his  fist  upon  the  table^ — 
y  of  my  ancestor's  amazing  fool  of  a  devil  I ' 

The  others  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  They  only  half  heard 
the  words,  but  Jocelyn  hastily  fled. 

Everything  had  gone  wrong— the  dinner  more  than  anything 
else.  A  terrible  thought  struck  him.  Could  his  devil  by  any 
chance  have  gone  stupid,  or  was  he  inattentive  ?  And,  if  the 
latter,  how  to  correct  him?  Suppose,  for  instance,  Ariel  had 
refused  to  obey  Prospero,  and  his  master  had  no  spells  to  compel 
obedience!  Now  this  seemed  exactly  Jocelyn's  case.  He  sat 
down  and  took  a  cigar.  ^  The  dinner,'  he  said,  ^  was  the  most 
infernal  mess  ever  set  before  a  man.  I've  taken  too  much  wine, 
and  mixed  it ;  and  I've  eaten  next  to  nothing.    To-morrow  mom- 
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iDg  I  shall  have  a  very  self-assertive  head ;  and  all  through  that 
fool  of  a  Cap.'  He  remembered,  however,  that  he  had  as  yet  asked 
nothing  serious  of  the  Cap,  and  went  to  bed  hopefuL 


IV. 

Perhaps  the  wine  he  had  taken  made  Jocelyn  sleep,  in  spite  of 
the  many  and  excitiug  adventures  of  the  day,  without  thinkiDg 
of  the  Cap,  or  being  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  the  invisible 
servant  who  sat  beside  his  pillow.  In  the  morning,  which 
happened  to  be  Sunday,  he  did  think  of  the  Cap  when  he  awoke, 
but  with  a  sleepy  comfortable  satisEeu^tion  in  having  got  what 
promised  to  be  a  good  thing.  It  was  eight  o'clock.  ^  Too  early 
to  get  up,'  he  said ;  *  wish  I  could  go  to  sleep  again.' 

His  eyes  instantly  closed.  When  he  awoke  again  it  was 
eleven,  and  he  proceeded  to  get  up.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say 
that  he  did  not  think  about  the  Cap ;  in  fact,  his  mind  was  brim- 
ful of  it,  but  Jocelyn  was  not  one  of  those  who  work  themselves 
up  to  an  agony  point  of  nervousness  because  they  cannot  under- 
stand a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  once  having  realised  that  the 
thing  'u;a9—- an  unmistakable  and  undeniable  fact — ^he  was  ready 
to  accept  it,  a  thing  as  difficult  to  understand  as  the  law  of 
attraction. 

^  Heigho  I '  he  said,  ^  I  wish  I  was  dressed.' 

He  then  perceived  that  he  had  already  put  on  his  socks, 
though  he  couldn't  remember  having  done  so.  And,  besides,  you 
cannot  tub  in  your  socks,  so  he  had  to  take  them  off  again.  He 
wished  for  nothing  more  while  he  was  dressing  except  once,  and 
that  at  a  most  unlucky  moment.  It  was  in  the  process  of  shaving. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  battles  round  Suakim,  and  his  young 
heart,  like  that  of  his  crusading  ancestor,  glowed  within  him.  '  I 
wish,'  he  said,  with  enthusiasm,  ^  that  I  had  a  chance  of  shedding 
my  blood  for  my  country.'  He  forgot  that  his  razor  was  at  that 
moment  executing  its  functions  upon  his  chin;  there  was  an 
awful  gash — ^and  an  interval  of  ten  minutes  for  temper  and  court- 
plaister. 

He  then  began  to  comprehend  that,  with  an  attendant  ready 
to  carry  out  every  wish,  it  is  as  well  not  to  wish  for  things  that 
you  do  not  want.  But  no  one  knows,  save  those  who  have  had  a 
similar  experience,  how  many  things  are  wished  for,  carelessly  and 
without  thought.  Jocelyn  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  prudence  by 
many  more  accidents. 
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When  his  landlady,  for  instance,  brought  him  his  breakfast, 
she  began,  being  a  garrolous  old  creature,  to  talk  about  old  Sir 
Jocelyn,  and  the  flight  of  time  and  what  she  remembered,  and 
presently  mentioned,  casually,  that  it  was  her  birthday. 

•Indeed!'  said  Jocelyn,  with  effusion,  *then,  Mrs.  Watts,  I 
wish  you  many  happy  returns  of  the  day  and  all  such  anniver- 
saries/ 

He  accompanied  the  wish  with  a  substantial  gift,  but  was 
hardly  prepared,  when  the  good  woman's  daughter  came  up  to 
clear  away,  to  hear  that  it  was  also  the  anniversary  of  her 
wedding-day.  In  fact,  in  a  short  time  the  housekeeper's  anni- 
versaries rained,  and  all  of  them  demanded  recognition.  Like 
the  clerk  who  accounted  for  absence  three  times  in  one  year  by 
the  funeral  of  his  mother,  so  this  good  lady  multiplied  her  own 
birthdays  and  those  of  her  children  as  long  as  their  announcement 
drew  half-a-crown  from  her  lodger.  After  breakfast  Jocelyn 
prepared  to  sally  forth.  He  could  not  find  his  umbrella.  *  Devil 
take  the  thing ! '  he  cried  impatiently.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Cap  that  the  umbrella  has  never  since  been  found.  Therefore  the 
wish  was  granted,  and  the  devil  did  take  the  umbrella.  Jocelyn  Hay% 
that  he  must  have  left  it  at  the  Club,  but  he  hnxyws  otherwise. 

He  knew  the  church  where  the  Stauntons  had  sittings,  and 
he  proposed  to  meet  them  as  they  came  out  and  to  walk  in  the 
gardens  with  them,  perhaps  to  have  luncheon  with  them.  Nelly 
would  be  there,  he  knew,  in  the  sweetest  of  early  summer 
costumes,  an  ethereal  creature  made  up  of  smiles,  bright  eyes, 
flowers,  and  airy  colour.  She  would  smile  upon  him,  but  then, 
hang  it!  she  would  smile  upon  another  fellow  just  as  sweetly. 
Would  the  time  come,  he  thought,  when  she  would  promise  to 
smile  on  no  one  but  himself?  Could  one  ever  grow  tired  of  her 
smiles?  Caroline  would  be  there,  too,  much  more  beautifully 
dressed,  cold,  superior,  and  ready  to  lecture.  Fancy  marrying 
Caroline !  But  as  for  Nelly — *  Oh ! '  he  sighed,  thinking  of  his 
empty  lockers,  *  I  do  wish  I  had  some  money ! ' 

He  instantly  felt  something  hard  in  his  pocket.  It  was  a 
shabby  old  leather  purse  full  of  money.  He  took  out  the  con- 
tents and  counted  the  money.  Three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings, 
ninepence  and  a  farthing  in  coppers.  Jocelyn  sat  down,  be- 
wildered. 

*  It's  the  Cap ! '  he  said.  *  I  wished  for  money.  The  fool  of  ^ 
Gap  brings  me  three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  ninepence- 
&rthing!'  He  threw  the  purse  into  the  fire-place.     *  What  can  you 
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do  mth'  tliree  ponnds,   fourteen  and  ninepence-fafthing?   It 
would  not  do  much  more  than  buy  a  bonnet  for  Nelly.' 

Yet,  he  remembered  it  w(ib  money.  If  he  conld  get,  any 
time  he  wished,  just  such  a  sum,  he  could  get  on.  Almost  me- 
chanically he  made  a  little  calculation.  Three  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  and  ninepence-farthing  every  half-hour,  or  say  only 
ten  times  a  day,  comes  to  thirty-seven  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  eightpence-hal^nny.  That,  multiplied  by  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five,  comes  to  13,477i.  8».  lO^ci.  *It  is,'  said  Jocelp, 
*  a  very  respectable  income.' 

He  hesitated,  being  in  fact  a  little  afraid  of  testing  his  new 
power.     Then  he  said,  boldly,  *  I  want  more  money.' 

There  was  a  click  among  the  coins  on  the  table.  Jooelyn 
counted  them  again.  He  found  another  sixpence  and  a  half- 
penny more  than  he  had  at  first  observed. 

*  The  Cap,'  he  said,  *  is  a  fool.' 

He  remembered  the  advice  given  by  the  Ox  Groad  of  Keligion 
to  the  first  Sir  Jocelyn  to  exercise  moderation.  The  reason  for  that 
advice,  however,  existed  no  longer.  He  would  not  now  be  burnt  if 
all  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  knew  to  a  man 
that  he  had  such  a  Cap.  On  the  contrary  it  would  be  r^arded 
as  a  very  interesting  fact  and  useful  for  religion  in  many  ways. 
He  must  try,  however,  he  said,  to  instruct  his  servant  in  larger 
ideas.  No  doubt,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  uncle,  the  tendency  to 
moderate,  or  even  penurious  ways  had  been  suflFered  to  grow  and 
to  develop.  It  must  be  checked.  Money  must  be  had,  and  in 
amounts  worth  naming.  Three  pounds  odd !  and  then  sixpence- 
halfpenny  ! 

He  met  his  friends  coming  out  of  church.  Nelly,  as  he 
expected,  as  sweet  as  a  rose  in  June ;  Caroline,  perhaps,  more 
resembling  a  full-blown  dahlia.  He  walked  through  the  Park  to 
their  house  in  Craven  Gardens ;  Nelly,  however,  walked  with  her 
mother  and  Annesley,  who  also  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  while 
he  walked  with  Caroline,  who  developed  at  some  length  the 
newest  ideas  in  natural  selection.  He  was  asked  to  luncheon  and 
sat  beside  Caroline,  who  continued  her  discourse,  while  Nelly  and 
Annesley  were  talking  all  kinds  of  delightftd  and  frivolous  things. 
After  luncheon  Caroline  said  that  as  Sir  Jocelyn  took  so  mndi 
interest  in  these  things,  she  would  show  him  some  papers  on  the 
subject  which  contained  her  ideas.  She  did,  and  the  afternoon 
passed  like  a  bad  dream,  with  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  Nelly 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  a  mirage  in  the  desert  shows 
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q)riDg8  and  wells  to  the  thirsty  traveller.  He  might  have  wished, 
but  he  was  afraid.  He  cotdd  not  trust  his  Gap;  something 
horrible  might  be  done ;  something  stupid  would  certainly  be  done. 
The  servant  might  be  zealous,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  shown  that 
he  was  intelligent. 

He  came  away  melancholy. 

^  My  dear/  said  Mrs.  Staunton  to  Caroline,  when  he  had  gone, 

*  Sir  Jocelyn  seems  to  improve.  He  is  quiet  and — ^well — amen- 
able, I  should  say.  He  comes  of  a  good  family,  and  his  title  is  as 
old  as  a  baronetcy  can  be.  There  is,  I  know,  a  place  in  the 
country,  but  I  am  told  there  is  no  money.  The  last  baronet 
spent  it  all.' 

Caroline  reflected. 

'  If  a  woman  must  many,'  she  said,  ^  and,  perhaps,  as  things 
are,  it  is  better  that  she  should  for  her  own  independence,  a 

docile  husband  with  a  good  social  position But  perhaps  he  is 

not  thinking  of  such  a  thing  at  all.' 

*My  dear,  he  comes  here  constantly.  It  is  not  for  Nelly,  who 
cannot  afford  to  marry  a  poor  man.    Therefore ' 

She  was  silent,  and  Caroline  made  no  reply.  There  comes  a 
time  even  to  the  coldest  of  women,  when  the  married  condition 
appears  desirable  in  some  respects.  She  had  not  always  been  the 
coldest  of  women,  and  now  the  thought  of  a  possible  wooer 
brought  back  to  her  mind  that  memory  of  a  former  lover  in  the 
days  when  she,  alas !  was  as  poor  as  her  sister  Nelly.  A  warm 
flush  came  upon  her  cheek  and  her  eye  softened  as  she  thought  of 
the  brave  boy  who  loved  her  when  she  was  eighteen  and  he  one- 
and-twenty;  and  how  they  had  to  part.  He  was  gone.  But 
things  might  have  been  so  different. 

*  I  shall  meet  them  again  on  Wednesday,'  Sir  Jocelyn  thought. 
^They  are  going  to  Lady  Hambledon's.  If  that  Cap  of  mine  has 
any  power  at  all,  it  shall  be  brought  into  use  on  that  evening.  I 
must  have — ^let  me  see — first  of  all,  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her;  next,  I  suppose,  I  can  ask  for  eloquence  or  persuasive  power 
— the  opportunity  must  not  be  thrown  away.  And  she  must  be 
well-disposed — do  you  hear  ? '  he  addressed  the  invisible  servant. 

*  No  fooling  on  Wednesday,  or '    He  left  the  consequences 

to  the  imagination  of  his  menial,  perhaps  because  he  did  not 
himself  quite  see  his  way  to  producing  any  consequences.  What 
are  you  to  do,  in  fact,  with  an  invisible,  impalpable  servant,  the 
laws  of  whose  being  you  know  not,  whom  you  cannot  kick,  or 
discharge,  or  cut  down  in  wages,  or  anything  ? 
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In  the  evening  a  thing  happened  which  helped  to  confinn  him 
in  the  reality  of  his  Cap,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him  dis- 
trustfol  of  himself  as  well  as  of  his  slave. 

It  was  rather  late,  in  fiwt  about  twelve  o'clock.  Jocdyn  was 
walking  quietly  home  from  the  Club  along  the  safest  thoronghiare 
in  Europe — at  least  the  chief  of  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department  said  so.  They  used  to  call  it  the  Detective  Depart- 
ment, but  changed  the  name  because  nothing  was  ever  detected, 
and  the  term  investigation  does  not  imply  the  arrival  at  any 
practical  result.  There  were  still  a  few  passengers  in  the  street. 
One  of  them,  a  shambling,  miserable-looking  creature,  besouglit 
alms  of  Jocelyn,  who  gave  him  something,  and  then  fell  a  moral- 
ising on  the  mysteries  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  class  in  London. 

*  That  man,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  is,  I  suppose,  a  vagrant,  a  person 
without  any  visible  means  of  existence.  Fill  him  with  beef 
and  beer,  or  gin,  and  he  will  become  pot-valiant  enough  to  think 
of  obtaining  more  of  such  things  by  force  or  fraud  instead  of  by 
begging.  Then  he  will  become  one  of  the  dangerous  class.  Poor 
beggar !  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  help  one  of  these  poor 
wretches.'  Immediately  afterwards  he  heard  the  sound  of 
I)ersonal  altercation.  Two  men,  both  in  overcoats  and  evening 
dress,  were  struggling  together,  and  one  of  them  raised  the  cry 
of  *  Police ! '  Then  there  was  the  sound  of  a  well-planted  blow, 
and  one  of  the  men  broke  away  and  ran  as  hard  as  he  oonld 
towards  Jocelyn.  The  other  man,  knocked  for  the  moment  out 
of  time,  quickly  gathered  himself  together  and  ran  in  pursuit. 
Jocelyn,  by  instinct,  tried  to  stop  the  first  man,  who,  by  a 
dexterous  trip-up  with  his  foot,  flung  him  straight  into  tie 
arms  of  the  second,  his  pursuer.  He,  somewhat  groggy  with  the 
blow  he  had  received,  .  collared  Jocelyn  and  rolled  over  with 
him. 

*  I  give  him  in  charge,*  he  cried,  as  a  policeman  came  up.  *I 
give  him  in  charge — robbery  with  violence.' 

*  But,  my  dear  sir,'  explained  Jocelyn,  ^  it  is  a  mistake.  You 
have  got  the  wrong  man.' 

*  Dessay,'  said  the  policeman.  *  You  can  explain  that  little 
matter  at  the  station,  where  you  are  a  going  to.' 

*  Little  matter?'  repeated   the  man  who  had  been  robbed. 

*  You  call  it  a  little  matter  to  be  robbed  of  watch  and  chain 
in  Piccadilly  by  a  fellow  who  asks  you  for  a  light  to  his  cigar, 
and  then  plants  as  neat  a  lefthander  between  your  eyes  as  you 
can ' 
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*  Why ! '  cried  Jocelyn,     *  It's  Annesley !  * 

It  was. 

^  Well/  said  the  policeman,  when  he  understood,  and  ceased  to 
suspect ;  '  as  for  him,  he's  got  safe  enough  off,  this  journey.  And  as 
for  you,  sir,'  he  addressed  Jocelyn,  *  you  couldn't  have  done  a  better 
turn  to  that  feUow — ^I  know  who  he  is — than  to  let  him  chuck  you 
into  the  other  gentleman's  arms.' 

Again  Jocelyn  had  obtained  the  wish  of  his  heart.  He  had, 
thanks  to  the  Cap,  done  something  to  help  one  of  *  these  poor 
wretches.' 


{To  he  concluded,) 


i8o 


The  Last  Cast. 

iAN  ANGLERS  APOLOGY.) 


ONE  more  last  cast !    How  many  a  year 
Beside  how  many  a  pool  and  stream. 
Beneath  the  &lling  leaves  and  sere, 

I've  sighed,  reeled  up,  and  dreamed  my  dream  I 

Dreamed  of  the  singing  showers  that  break 
And  smite  the  lochs,  or  near  or  far, 

And  rouse  the  trout,  and  stir  ^  the  take ' 
In  Urigil  or  Lochinvar ! 

Dreamed  of  the  soft  propitious  sky 

O'er  Ari  Innes  brooding  grey, — 
The  sea  trout,  rushing  at  the  fly. 

Breaks  the  black  wave  in  sudden  spray ! 


Brief  are  man's  days  at  best,  perchance 
I  waste  my  own,  who  have  not  seen 

The  castled  palaces  of  France 

Shine  in  the  Loire  in  summer  green. 

And  clear  and  fleet  Eurotas  still, 
You  tell  me,  laves  his  reedy  shore. 

And  flows  beneath  his  fabled  hill 
Where  Dian  drove  the  chase  of  yore. 

And  Hike  a  horse  unbroken '  yet 

The  yellow  stream,  with  fret  and  foam. 

By  bridge,  and  tower,  and  parapet, 
Grirdles  his  ancient  mistress,  Bome  I 
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I  may  not  see  them,  but  I  doubt, 

If  seen,  I'd  find  them  half  so  fair 
As  ripples  of  the  rising  trout 

Beneath  the  budding  elms  of  Yair. 

Nay,  spring  Td  meet  by  Tweed  or  Ail, 

And  summer  by  Loch  Assynt's  deep, 
And  autumn  in  that  lonely  vale 

Where  wedded  Avons  seaward  sweep. 

Or  where  amid  the  empty  fields. 

Among  the  bracken  of  the  glen, 
Her  yellow  wreath  October  yields 

To  crown  the  crystal  brows  of  Ken. 

Unseen,  Eurotas,  eastward  steal ; 

Unknown,  Alpheus,  westward  glide ; 
You  never  heard  the  ringing  reel. 

The  music  of  the  water  side ! 

Though  gods  have  walked  your  woods  among, 
Though  nymphs  have  fled  your  banks  along. 

You  speak  not  that  familiar  tongue 
Tweed  murmurs  like  my  cradle  song  I 

Andrew  Lang. 
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In  a  Balloon. 


UNTIL  I  tried  a  balloon  I  had  no  idea  of  what  travelling  was. 
Travelling,  I  mean,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  the  'Arabian 
Nights ' — transference  from  place  to  place  without  any  sense  of 
motion,  as  in  a  dream,  or  on  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  the 
wings  of  imagination.  When  I  first  got  into  the  wicker  basket, 
and  found  only  a  few  osier  twigs,  as  my  companion  observed, 
between  us  and  eternity,  I  felt  inclined  to  close  my  eyes.  I  did  so. 
I  did  not  realise  the  exact  moment  when  I  left  everything 
upon  earth  behind  me.  I  thought  the  car  was  still  resting  on 
terra  firma, 

*  Where  are  we  ?  '  said  I,  opening  my  eyes. 

*  A  thousand  feet  up,'  said  the  aeronaut,  *  rising  rapidly.' 

In  a  few  more  minutes  we  had  reached  an  elevation  of  at  least 
4,000  feet,  but  still  no  sense  of  motion,  not  so  much  as  in  an  hotel 
lift. 

So  much  for  ascension.  Now  for  progression.  You  may 
travel  in  a  balloon  from  six  to  sixty,  or  even  eighty  miles  an 
hour — in  fact,  just  according  to  the  force  of  the  wind — ^but  you 
will  feel  no  wind  unless  the  balloon  is  captive ;  then  you  will 
be  blown  to  pieces,  as  the  captive  balloon  at  Chelsea  very  nearly 
was  one  day,  when  happily  no  one  was  in  it. 

England  is  not  the  best  place  for  pleasure  ascents.  la  an 
hour,  from  whatever  point  you  start,  you  may  find  yourself  over 
the  sea.  To  avoid  this,  you  may  have  to  make  a  terrific  descent 
of  four  miles  in  less  than  as  many  minutes,  as  Mr.  Glaisher 
actually  did  upon  one  occasion.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
only  advice  I  can  give  is  what  I  adopted  myself  in  a  fer  less 
rapid  descent — *  Leave  the  car  and  cling  to  the  ropes.'  I  should 
not  recommend  anyone  without  strong  arms  to  go  up  in  a  balloon. 
You  can  never  tell  how  soon  they  may  be  required ;  though  I 
adhere  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  stated — on  a  fine  day,  with  little 
wind  and  a  skilled  aeronaut,  the  risk  of  an  ascent  is  infinitesimally 
small. 

In  the  Pyrenees  I  saw  a  large  fire  balloon  sent  up  on  the  old- 
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&8hioned  plan.  It  was  made  of  brown  paper,  and  stood  about 
fifteen  feet  high.  They  lighted  a  fire  of  straw  beneath  it,  and 
when  it  was  fall  of  hot  smoke  it  ascended  to  an  immense  height, 
and  came  down  in  about  ten  minutes.  No  one  was  in  it,  it  was 
not  large  enough  for  that;  but  in  1783,  Mongolfier,  the  paper- 
maker  of  Annonay,  made  the  first  ascent  in  a  similar  balloon, 
only  made  of  linen,  and  measuring  1 05  yards  round.  He  went  up 
one  and  a  half  miles. 

From  that  day  the  problem  ^  how  to  ascend  by  means  of  an 
ascending  vapour '  was  solved.  It  is  astonishing  that  we  seem  to 
have  made  so  little  progress  since.  There  is  no  balloon  service 
anywhere  established,  although  aeronauts  assure  us  that  the  air- 
currents  are  tolerably  fixed,  and  might  be  mapped  out  and  uti- 
lised. Science  has  profited  little  by  ballooning,  because  so  few 
scientific  men  will  go  up.  M.  Gambetta,  indeed,  escaped  from 
P^s  in  a  balloon,  but  only  because  he  could  not  get  out  in  any 
other  way.  Military  balloons  have  done  little  for  vrar,  and  those 
sent  out  to  Egypt  were,  I  believe,  not  even  unpacked.  The 
balloon  remains  a  kind  of  toy  for  Bank  holidays.  The  progress 
it  has  made  since  Mongolfier's  time,  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
is  soon  traced. 

Late  in  1783  M.  Charles  improved  on  Mongolfier's  method  of 
inflation — using  hydrogen  gas  instead  of  straw  smoke.  He  went 
up  alone  to  an  unknown  height,  passing  rapidly,  as  it  were,  from 
spring  to  winter.  In  twenty  minutes  the  earth  had  completely 
disappeared.  The  sun  had  long  set,  but  as  the  aeronaut  rose  he 
came  upon  him  again,  and  saw  him  set  twice  in  one  day.  The 
Duke  de  Chartres  rode  twenty  miles,  and  caught  M.  Charles  in 
his  descent;  and  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  two  fashionable 
prelates,  had  him  arrested,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  as  a  lunatic 
bent  upon  endangering  the  lives  of  His  Majesty's  subjects.  How- 
ever, after  sending  up  sheep,  cocks,  and  ducks,  all  of  whom 
descended  safely,  ballooning  soon  became  the  rage  in  France,  and 
Francois  Pilatre  de  Kozier,  of  fateful  memory,  in  his  silk  balloon 
continued  to  reach  very  high  elevations,  until  he  was  finally 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  Channel  coast. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  as  early  as  1785  Blanchard  and 
Jefries  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  The  feat  is 
by  no  means  a  difficult  one.  Mr.  Lithgoe,  the  aeronaut,  assured 
me  that  any  one  could  cross  the  Channel  if  he  adopted  the  simple 
method  which  he  thus  described:  *  Ascend  about  10,000  feet, 
where  you  will  find  something  like  a  constant  current  always 
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blowing  across.  Keep  well  up  above  the  dotids,  and  acoddingto 
tbe  pace  at  which  you  are  travelling,  descend  when  you  think  you 
are  again  over  terra  firma.^ 

In  1821  the  famous  English  aeronaut  Green,  whom  I  saw 
ascend  from  the  Brighton  Cricket  G-round  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
used  coal  gas  for  the  first  time ;  nor  has  the  construction  or 
general  method  of  ballooning  made  any  great  way  since  his  day. 

The  science  is  in  its  infancy.  The  balloon  is  still  simple 
and  primitive  to  a  degree.  A  bag  of  silk,  a  valve  opened  by  a 
cord,  a  network  of  rope,  a  few  ballast  bags,  some  cubic  feet  of  gas, 
a  wicker  basket  and  an  anchor,  and  '  le  baUoUj  le  voilaP 

Every  attempt  to  steer  it  in  the  presence  of  wind,  mechanically, 
has  failed ;  it  cannot  even  be  prevented  from  turning  round  and 
round,  to  the  great  confusion  of  scientific  observers.  No  device  for 
carrying  additional  ascensive  power,  such  as  the  early  fire  balloon- 
ists  adopted  by  taking  up  fuel  with  them,  has  yet  been  hit  upon 
for  the  gas  balloon ;  no  plan  has  been  found  to  check  the  constant 
leakage  of  gas  in  addition  to  the  valve  being  always  open. 

There  remains  but  one  way  of  steering  a  balloon,  and  that  is 
by  observing  the  air  currents. 

I  will  illustrate  this  from  my  own  experience.  I  ascended  in 
the  summer  of  1884  with  Mr.  Wright,  the  aeronaut,  about  nine 
miles  from  London.  About  2,000  feet  up  a  gentle  current  wafted 
us  in  the  direction  of  the  Thames.  We  had  no  desire  to  come 
down  in  the  Thames.  On  either  side  of  the  Thames  lay  the  whole 
of  London.  We  had  too  little  wind  to  carry  us  over  London,  and 
too  little  gas  to  keep  us  hanging  above  it  all  night.  We  codd 
not  well  come  down  on  the  chimney-pots ;  so  we  threw  out  ballast 
and  shot  up  1,000  feet,  and  thus  struck  a  current  which  carried 
us  out  over  Kent.  By  regulating  gas  valve  for  descent  and 
ballast  for  ascent  we  kept  in  that  current  till  we  came  over  a  nice 
park,  when  we  dropped  4,000  feet  and  alighted. 

If  you  axe  not  satisfied  with  your  current,  as  long  as  you  have 
gas  and  ballast  you  can  rise  and  fall  till  you  get  what  you  want. 
This  was  possible  in  1785,  and  this  is  possible  in  1885.  It  was 
possible  to  cross  the  Channel  then,  and  it  is  possible  to  cross  the 
Channel  how.  People  went  up  then  till  they  froze,  and  they  go 
up  now  till  they  freeze.  We  have  made  a  few  longer  journeys, 
and  we  have  lost  a  few  more  lives.  We  have  made  a  few  more 
experiments  with  the  atmosphere,  and  have  confirmed  some 
results  inferred  from  similar  experiments  on  high  mountains,  but 
hitherto  the  balloon  has  been  a  disappointment,  both  to  those 
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who  anticipated  a  revolution  in  meteorological  research  as  well  as  to 
those  who  hoped  to  travel  no  more  by  land  or  water.  Even  as  a 
stffveying  machine  the  balloon  has  broken  down,  and  utterly  foiled 
to  Bupersede  the  old  methods. 

When  the  great  Lavoisier  lectured  before  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris  on  the  balloon  ascents  of  1783  and  1785,  he 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  eloquent  address,  apparently 
overcome  with  the  multitude  of  problems  which  the  newly  dis- 
covered air-machine  seemed  likely  to  solve.  At  the  expiration  of 
one  hundred  years  we  are  still  waiting,  and  are  likely  to  wait,  for 
the  realisation  of  his  hopes. 

Until  the  Government  or  the  public  subscribe  more  liberally, 
and  scientific  men  are  willing  to  ascend  more  frequently,  and  the 
most  constant  air  currents,  at  least,  are  mapped  out  as  syste- 
matically as  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  tides,  and  the  trade 
winds,  no  serious  progress  is  likely  to  be  made  in  ballooning. 

The  cause  of  delay  is  obvious.  But  few  scientific  experts  are 
willing  to  ascend.  A  panic  seizes  most  people  at  the  very  thought 
of  entering  the  wicker  basket  of  a  balloon.  They  would  as  soon 
step  into  Mr.  Seymour  Haden's  wicker  coflBn  at  once.  The 
ancients  felt  like  this  about  the  sea,  and  people  in  more  recent 
times  have  had  just  the  same  feeling  about  railway  travelling, 
until  it  Was  conclusively  shown  by  statistics  that  it  was  far  safer 
than  travelling  by  stage-coach. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  the  safety  of  balloon  travel- 
ling by  an  appeal  to  facts  such  as  these.  The  veteran  Green 
made  526  ascents,  and  died  in  his  bed.  In  the  early  days  of 
reckless  daring  and  ignorance,  in  471  ascents  there  were  but  nine 
lives  lost ;  and  I  need  hardly  remind  my  readers  that  during  the 
last  thirty  years  not  one  single  accident  has  ever  happened  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  balloon  ascents.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
the  safety  of  Oxford  Street  or  the  River  Thames. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  ballooning  is  free  from  aU  danger— it 
would  be  absurd  to  maintain  that — but  I  do  say,  and  I  believe 
I  shall  be  borne  out  by  all  skilled  aeronauts,  that  most  of  these 
dangers  arise  from  well-known  specific  causes,  and  they  may  easily 
be  avoided. 

If  you  go  up  with  an  unskilled  aeronaut ;  if  you  will  not  obey 
orders,  and  are  yourself  ignorant  of  the  first  ballooning  conditions  ; 
if  you  are  constitutionally  unfit  from  weak  heart  or  head,  or  more 
than  average  inactivity ;  if  you  will  go  up  on  very  windy  days,  or 
\vithout  proper  precautions  as  to  direction  of  wind,  supply  of  ga&, 
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or  ballast ;  if  you  will  dare  very  high  ascents ;  last,  but  not  least, 
if  you  will  go  up  in  a  leaky  or  worn  balloon — ^in  all  such  cases 
accidents  are  liable  to  occur,  nor  can  I  recall  a  single  one  not  due 
to  one  or  more  of  these  perfectly  preventible  causes. 

By  far  the  most  appalling  accident,  next  to  falling  into  tlie 
sea,  is  the  bursting  of  the  balloon.  Wise,  the  American,  came 
down  twice  with  a  burst  balloon.  This  is  always  due  to  the  same 
cause — ^the  closing  of  the  safety-valve  through  some  entanglement 
of  the  cord.  Normally,  the  valve  is  always  open,  and  the  increased 
pressure  due  to  the  heat  of  the  sim  or  a  high  elevation  is  thus 
counteracted  by  a  certain  automatic  escape  of  gas ;  but,  in  1868, 
Mr.  Glaisher,  accompanied  by  M.  Duruof,  made  an  ascent  in  the 
*  Neptune,'  and,  trying  to  descend  in  a  strong  wind,  the  valve-rope 
got  blown  up.  Duruof  immediately  climbed  into  the  hoop  to  dis- 
entangle it,  when  a  sharp  upward  gust  caught  the  balloon  and  it 
burst  with  a  loud  crack  from  top  to  bottom.  They  had  to  fell  about 
200  feet  only.  They  had  both  leapt  into  the  hoop,  and  the  car 
came  down  with  an  awful  crash ;  but  the  balloon  in  bursting  was 
spread  by  the  wind  into  a  kind  of  kite,  which,  to  some  extent, 
broke  their  fall.  As  they  came  down  with  the  hoop  the  car  turned 
over  on  them,  and  when  the  peasants  rushed  up  expecting  to  find 
them  dead  they  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  irrepressible  laugh- 
ter— so  strange  are  the  emotional  vicissitudes  of  unforeseen 
events ! 

Descents  in  the  sea,  though  much  dreaded  by  aeronauts,  have 
not  been  so  disastrous  as  they  soimd. 

In  1803  Count  Zambeccari  and  Dr.  Grassati  fell  into  the 
Adriatic,  after  reaching  a  height  at  which  the  Count  became 
insensible.  The  taste  of  salt  water  revived  them,  and  they  threw 
out  enough  ballast  to  rise  into  the  clouds  drenched,  where  they 
were  soon  half-frozen  and  got  quite  deaf.  To  their  horror  the 
balloon  again  descended,  and,  on  touching  the  water,  bounded  in 
and  out,  wind-driven  towards  the  coast  of  Istria.  This  went  on 
from  three  till  eight  in  the  morning,  when  they  were  picked 
up  by  a  boat. 

The  buoyancy  of  the  balloon  will  keep  the  car  afloat  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  a  mere  handful  of  ballast  in  any  shape  will 
suffice  to  give  it  a  small  rise. 

When  Green  fell  into  the  sea  in  1850,  he  came  down  in  a 
strong  wind  near  Sheemess.  The  balloon  acted  like  a  kite,  and 
dragged  him  through  the  water  in  his  car  with  great  rapidity. 
He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  throw  out  his  grapnel  into  the 
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deep  sea.     It  caught  in  a  sunken  wreck,  and  there  he  was  able 
to  keep  afloat  and  wait  patiently  until  picked  up  by  fishermen. 

Next  to  the  sea,  or  a  river,  a  forest  is  about  the  most  awkward 
place  for  a  balloon  descent.  You  can  always  calculate  to  some 
extent  where  you  are  likely  to  drop. 

I  was  once  floating  over  a  fair  estate  at  an  elevation  of  about 
5,000  feet,  and  as  there  was  little  wind  and  night  was  drawing  on, 
we  elected  to  descend  in  a  wide  green  meadow  on  the  brink  of  an 
oak  forest.     We  dropped  down  2,000  feet,  and  still  thought  we 
were  over  the  field ;  but  upon  dropping  down  another  2,500  feet 
pretty  sharply,  we  found  we  should  miss  the  field  and  alight  on 
the  forest.     I  shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  and  novel  appear- 
ance of  that  oak  forest.    I  looked  down  upon  an  apparently  level 
soft  bed  of  billowy  green;   it  looked  like  an  oil  painting  on 
canvas — so  very  unreal.     We  had  only  one  ballast  bag  left ;  the 
balloon  car  soon  rested  on  the  trees ;  it  sank  in ;  the  temptation 
to  throw  out   ballast  was   almost  irresistible,  but  Wright,  my 
aeronaut,  would  not  allow  it.    The  car  went  crashing  and  tearing 
through  the  trees,  and  so  we  travelled  till  we  came  to  the  verge 
of  the  wood.    Wright  then  called  to  the  rustics  to  come  into  the 
wood  and  seize  the  ropes.  At  last,  *  Over  with  the  bag ! '  he  cried, 
and  we  rose  above  the  wood,  and  were  towed  on  to  a  footpath. 
Again  the  car  descended — the  ripe  com  stood  all  around.    I  got 
out,  and  this  gave  the  balloon  its  last  ascensive  power.     The 
balloon  was  then  towed  along  the  path  through  two  corn-fields, 
without  injuring  the  crops,  and  finally  came  down  in  an  open 
meadow.    There  was  very  little  wind,  but  I  fancy  a  balloon  car 
tossed  amongst  forest  trees  on  a  windy  day  would  not  long  retain 
its  occupants.     But  the  experiences  of  ascent  are  to  me  far  more 
interesting,  and  certainly,  in  the  case  of  high  ascents,  no  whit  less 
dangerous.    For  the  highest  ascents,  or  for  very  long  journeys,  a 
big  balloon  is  indispensable.    The  balloon  which  dropped  me  so 
unceremoniously  in  an  oak  forest  contained  only  27,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas;  but  Nadar's  balloon  held  215,363  cubic  feet,  and  Green's 
famous  *  Nassau '  was  still  larger.  I  remember  it  perfectly  well.  It 
was  not  at  one  time  a  very  uncommon  thing  to  observe  it  floating 
over  London.    If  I  recollect  rightly,  *  Nassau '  was  written  upon 
it  in  big  letters. 

In  1836  Mr.  Green,  accompanied  by  Monck  Mason,  of  Italian 
opera  notoriety,  and  Mr.  Eobert  Holland,  left  the  earth  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  fading  light  of  a  winter's  day.   As  the  twilight  deep- 
ened, they  heard  the  sound  of  the  breakers,  and  knew  th  ey  were  over 
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the  sea.  All  night  they  were  -wafted  along,  whither  they  knew  not; 
bat,  keeping  up  at  a  safe  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  they 
supposed  themselves  at  five  o'clock  next  morning  to  be  over  France ; 
but  when  the  sun  rose,  and  they  descended  below  the  clouds,  they 
found  large  tracts  of  snow  beneath  them,  and  fancied  they  might 
be  floating  over  Poland,  or  have  reached  even  the  inhospitable 
steppes  of  Sussia.  On  descending  nearer  to  earth,  they  glided 
over  a  wooded  valley  and  came  down,  as  I  did,  on  the  top  of  a 
forest.  The  language  of  the  people  who  crowded  to  meet  them 
was  evidently  G-erman.  In  fact,  they  were  only  a  few  miles  from 
Weilburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  having  travelled  500  miles  in 
eighteen  hours.    This  is  the  longest  aerial  voyage  on  record. 

In  the  high  ascents  people's  experiences  vary  somewhat.  Some 
get  blue  in  the  face  above  three  miles.  I  grow  a  little  deaf  at 
about  a  mile  high  ;  I  also  am  conscious  of  the  quickened  action 
of  the  heart.  At  a  mile  and  a  half  high  I  have  heard  distinctly 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  but  at  four  miles  high  the  roar  of  London  is 
hushed,  and  at  seven  miles  from  the  earth  absolute  and  awful 
silence  reigns.  The  sky  is  the  deepest  Prussian  blue.  This  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which  intercepts  only  the  actinic  or 
blue  rays  of  the  sun.  The  pressure  of  the  air  varies  according  to 
the  height :  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  is  15  lbs.,  at  three  miles 
and  three-quarters  7^  lbs.,  and  at  six  miles  5  lbs. 

At  9,800  feet  the  cork  will  fly  out  of  your  water-bottle,  and  a 
pigeon  will  drop  some  way  down  like  a  stone  before  it  gets  a  bite 
for  its  wings.  People  are  variously  affected  by  these  altitudes. 
Seven  miles  seems  to  be  the  limit  at  which  you  can  breathe,  but 
Mr.  Glaisher  is  sure  that  with  practice  one  might  breathe  much 
higher.  A  good  air-seasoned  constitution  can  at  all  times  stand 
much  more  than  that  of  a  novice. 

Mr.  Glaisher  has  favoured  us  with  his  own  personal  experiences 
in  several  stirring  narratives.  His  pulse  is  76  on  earth,  90  at 
10,000  feet  up,  100  at  20,000,  and  up  to  110  as  long  as  he  retains 
his  senses.  At  10,000  he  tells  us  he  was  purple  in  the  &ce ;  at 
17,000,  his  lips  were  blue;  at  19,000,  his  hands  and  lips  dark 
blue ;  at  four  miles  up,  the  beating  of  his  heart  became  audible 
and  his  breathing  quick  and  diflScult;  at  29,000  he  became 
insensible.  He  was  at  this  time  up  in  Coxwell's  big  balloon, 
holding  90,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  last  thing  he  noticed  was 
Coxwell,  who  was  himself  almost  frozen  and  in  great  distress  for 
breath,  climbing  into  the  hoop  in  order  to  release  the  valve-rope, 
which  had  stuck.     Up  to  29,000  feet  Glaisher  had  continued 
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taking  observationfl.  He  had  then  asked  Coxwell  to  help  him 
read  the  instruments — his  eyes  had  given  way;  but  soon  after 
that  his  head  swam,  he  conld  just  see  dimly  Coxwell  in  the  hoop 
trying  to  loosen  the  valve,  and  heard  the  words  <  temperature '  and 
'observation.'  It  appears  Coxwell  had  come  down  after  that,  and 
staggering  towards  Glaisher,  found  him  lying  insensible,  with  his 
head  over  the  brink  of  the  car.  He  had  tried  to  rouse  him,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  Coxwell's  scientific  enthusiasm  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  thought  Glaisher  might  be  dead,  Glaisher 
himself  was  just  able  to  distinguish  the  words,  *  Do  try  now — do !' 
and  as  his  consciousness  shortly  returned  he  found  Coxwell  push- 
ing the  instruments  towards  him. 

No  one  will  ever  know  quite  how  high  they  went  on  that 
memorable  day,  as  the  aneroid  ceased  to  figure  and  the  veater 
was  frozen  in  the  wet-bulb  thermometer.  Their  escape  was  no 
doubt  a  narrow  one.  Coxwell  was  almost  insensible;  he  had 
nearly  lost  power  over  his  limbs,  and,  unable  to  lift  his  arms,  he 
caught  the  valve-cord  in  his  mouth  and  dropped  with  it  into  the 
car.    His  hands  were  frozen. 

They  readied  a  point  that  day  82''  below  freezing  point,  and 
>Ir.  Glaisher  reckons  the  ascent  at  not  less  than  30,000  feet. 
This  is  the  highest  point  ever  reached  by  living  man  who  has 
returned  to  tell  the  tale. 

Nose,  ear,  and  throat  bleeding  is  not  uncommon  at  high 
altitudes,  as  well  as  palpitation  of  the  heart,  deafriess,  blindness, 
and  at  last  insensibility ;  but  there  is  one  odd  peculiarity  about 
these  air  voyages  which  gives  them  a  certain  superiority  over  sea 
voyages — ^no  one  seems  the  worse  for  them  afterwards.  Mr. 
Grlaidier  finishes  his  appalling  narrative  with  these  cheery  words  : 
'No  inconvenience  followed  my  insensibility;  and  when  we 
dropped  it  was  in  a  country  where  no  conveyance  of  any  kind 
ti)uld  be  obtained,  so  I  had  to  walk  between  seven  and  eight 
miles.' 

I  should  here  en  passant  like  to  reconmiend  to  the  faculty 
for  investigation  the  therapeutic  influences  of  ballooning.  Mr. 
Glwshcr  seriously  affirms  that  on  one  occasion  he  went  up  with  a 
W  influenza  cold  and  came  down  cured. 

Future  generations  of  valetudinarians  will  probably  repair  as 
regularly  each  Summer  to  a  well-regulated  balloon  infirmary,  as 
they  do  now  to  the  waters  of  Aix  or  Buxton,  or  the  baths  of 
Brighton  and  Biarritz.  To  my  mind  water  has  too  long  been 
^ng  everything  un^^r  tU©  sun^  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  air 
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should  not  have  a  turn.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  an  experienced 
air  doctor,  who  had  himself  been  cured  of  vast  quantities  of  com- 
plaints at  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  would  only  write  a  scientific 
pamphlet  and  put  up  a  brass  plate  in  Harley  Street,  he  would 
have  what  the  French  call  un  aucc^  fou. 

All  who  have  made  anything  like  high  ascents  have  exhausted 
tropes  and  figures  in  attempting  to  describe  their  emotions  in  the 
presence  of  what  they  beheld.  To  my  thinking  it  is  too  much 
like  trying  to  describe  music :  when  all  is  said,  the  emotion  is  not 
reproduced  or  but  very  faintly.  Still  we  have  at  least  to  deal 
with  visual  objects  and  scenic  effects.  The  horror  and  mysteiy 
of  suddenly  coming  to  a  black  cloud  8,000  feet  thick — so  thick 
that  the  balloon  ceased  to  be  visible  from  the  car — ^this  can  be 
realised.     It  was  Glaisher's  experience  in  Goxwell's  big  balloon. 

A  snowstorm  at  high  altitudes  is  very  impressive  and  lone- 
some. About  10,000  feet  above  Camberwell,  in  the  middle  of  a 
hot  June,  Mr.  Lithgoe  told  me  he  was  refreshed  with  one,  and 
came  down  with  his  balloon  in  midsummer  still  covered  with 
snow. 

I  have  noticed  the  strangely  solid,  fixed,  and  often  motionless 
appearance  of  the  white  billowy  clouds,  treacherous  pillows  in- 
viting one  to  step  out  and  recline  upon  them  without  a  hint  of 
instability.  Presently,  smitten  with  a  crimson  cloud,  their  edges 
may  break  into  flame,  and  as  one  looks,  a  silent  rift  is  made,  and 
through  them  is  seen  a  distant  wilderness  of  the  deep  firmamental 
blue.     Let  us  ascend  soon  after  sunset  in  imagination. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  weird  solemnity  of  night  in  a  balloon. 
To  float  above  London  and  see  the  whole  city  like  one  vast  flame- 
map  at  one's  feet,  twelve  square  miles  of  irradiated  streets,  with 
the  winding  river  picked  out  by  the  electric  light,  and  as  one 
rises  the  whole  shrunk  to  about  the  size  of  a  chess-board.  This 
vision  in  a  moment  reduces  the  mightiest  city  in  the  world  to  the 
proportion  of  a  toy. 

The  earth  itself,  as  we  ascend  higher  and  higher,  loses  import- 
ance in  the  *  clear  obscure '  above  us,  to  which  we  seem  hurrying 
apace.     Only  the  heavens  are  now  worthy  of  contemplation,  but 
the  stars  are  changed  ;  they  hang  more  golden  and  globular  as  in 
the  tropics,  or  as  in  the  poet's  vision — 
'  The  clear  galaxy 
Shorn  of  its  hoary  lustre,  wonderful 
Distinct  and  vivid  with  sharp  points  of  light/ 

As  a  cloud  rolls  away  from  the  '  opal  widths '  of  the  moon,  th« 
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stars  grow  faint.  She  is  light,  but  hangs  in  the  blue  blackness, 
and  seems  to  give  no  light,  so  greatly  attenuated  is  the  light- 
bearing  ether  in  which  we  now  swim.  Perhaps  the  physical 
emotions  confiise  or  intensify  the  power  of  the  eye. 

This  singing  in  my  ears  is  oppressive ;  this  constant  oozing 

of  blood  in  my  mouth  is,  to  say  the  least,  trying.    I  am  also  very 

cold,  the  thermometer  many  degrees  below  zero ;  but  the  cold  is 

dry  and  bearable,  and  there  is  little  wind ;  but  a  black  veil  hangs 

beneath,  just  edged  here  and  there  with  silver  and  shot  with 

moon-flakes.     My  head  begins  to  swim ;  pull  the  valve,  let  us 

descend.     Down  through  the  night,  into  the  moon-flaked  cloud ; 

'tis  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  seems  to  have  formed  in  a  moment. 

It  bangs  above  us  now.   Still  down,  down,  thousands  of  feet.  The 

ligbts  of  earth  gleam  feebly  beneath  me  like  tiny  sparks.    The 

great  city  has  vanished.     I  have  had  no  sense  of  travelling,  but  I 

have  floated  clear  over  liondon.     The  rapidity  of  our  descent  has 

been  terrific ;  in  another  moment  I  smell  the  hay.   Tis  midnight 

the  still  summer  fields  are  close  beneath  us.    The  moonlight  is 

now  difiPused  and  soft,  the  air  is  warm  and  scented.  The  car  drops 

silenUy  like  a  feather ;  we  alight  on  the  new-mown  hay. 

One  more  reflection.    When  I  looked  down  for  the  first  time 
from  a  height  of  four  thousand  feet,  and  saw  the  minute  creeping 
things  called  men,  scarce  visible,  like  black  specks  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  I  could  not  help  saying  with  Goethe,  as  he  stood 
upon  one  of  the  topmost  Alps,  *  What  is  man,  0  Lord,  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  ?'    I  suffered,  as  I  suppose  most  of  us  at  some 
,  time  or  other  have  suflFered,  from  the  cheat  of  the  senses.    I 
asked  myself  what  is  the  proportion  between  man  and  the 
universe,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  proportion  between  mind 
and  matter  ?     It  took  me  a  few  seconds  to  recover  my  mental 
equilibrium.     I  was  then  able  to  answer  calmly.  There  is  no  pro- 
portion whatever  between  mind  and  matter — the  two  things  are  not 
in  pari  materia ;  between  man  and  the  universe  there  can  be  no 
comparison ;  his  apparent  insignificance  is  but  a  cheat  of  the  senses. 
Mind  has  nothing  in  common  with  size,  weight.     A  Thought  is 
not  measured ;  Love  cannot  be  put  into  scales ;  Will  cannot  be 
decomposed  in  the  crucible.    The  earth-envelope  of  mind  is  not 
the  measure  of  mind.    Mind,  in  association  with  the  infinitesimal 
speck  of  matter  called  brain,  built  yon  huge  city,  poised  me  in 
this  car  four  thousand  feet  above  it ;  for  man,  physically  so  tiny, 
spiritually  is  in  close  relation  with  Almighty  Spirit.     Man  rules 
nature.    He  is  greater  than  the  sun  and  all  the  stars.    They  feel 
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not,  know  not,  aspire  not.  Man,  the  perceiver,  transcends  Uie 
perceived  that  perceives  not.  Man  perceives  the  material  imi- 
verse,  which  perceives  not  him.  He  perceives  God,  who  peroeiYes 
him;  from  whence  he  comes,  and  unto  whom  he  shall  return. 
He  aspires,  he  prays. 

I  think,  perhaps,  of  all  the  many  thoughts  that  crowded  upon 
me,  this  meditative  deliverance  from  the  illusions  of  sense,  this 
clear  separation  between  the  relative  dignity  of  mind  and  matter, 
remains  to  me  as  the  deepest  and  most  precious  experience  of 
my  travels  in  the  air. 

H.  B.  Haweb. 
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Madam. 

By  Mbs.  Oliphant. 

CHAPTER  LIV. 

rE  incident  of  that  evening  had  a  very  disturbing  effect  upon 
the  &mily  at  Bonport.     Little  Amy,  waking  next  morning 
much  astonished  to  find  herself  in  BosaUnd's  room,  and  very 
&intly  remembering  what  had  happened,  was  subjected  at  once 
to  questionings  more  earnest  than  judicious — questionings  which 
brought  everything  to  her  mind,  with  a  renewal  of  all  the  agita- 
tion of  the  night.    But  the  child  had  nothing  to  say  beyond  what 
she  had  said  before :  that  she  had  dreamt  of  mamma,  that  mamma 
had  called  her  to  come  down  to  the  lake,  and  be  taken  home ; 
that  she  wanted  to  go  home,  to  go  to  mamma — oh,  to  go  to 
mamma !  but  Bosalind  said  E^e  was  dead,  and  Sophy  said  they 
were  never,  never  to  see  her  again.    Then  Amy  flung  herself 
upon  her  sister's  breast  and  implored  to  be  taken  to  her  mother. 
*  You  don't  know  how  wicked  I  was,  Bosalind.     Bussell  used  to 
say  things,  till  I  stopped  loving  mamma — oh,  I  did,  and  did  not 
mind  when  she  went  away !    But  now  I  where  is  she,  where  is 
she?  Oh,  Bosalind  I  oh,  Bosalind  I  will  she  never  come  back  ?  Oh, 
do  you  think  she  is  angry,  or  that  she  does  not  care  for  me  any 
more  ?  Oh,  Bosalind,  is  she  dead,  and  will  she  never  come  back  ? ' 
This  cry  seemed  to  come  from  Amy's  very  soul.     She  could  not 
be  stilled.     She  lay  in  Bosalind's  bed,  as  white  as  the  hangings 
about  her,  not  much  more  than  a  pair  of  dark   eyes  looking 
out  with  eagerness  imspeakable.      And  Bosalind,  who  had  gone 
through  so  many  vicissitudes  of  feeling — who  had  stood  by  the 
mother  who  was  not  her  mother  with  so  much  loyalty,  yet  had 
yielded  to  the  progress  of  events,  and  had  not  known,  in  the 
ignorance  of  her  youth,  what  to  do  or  say,  or  how  to  stand  against 
it— Bosalind  was  seized  all  at  once  by  a  vehement  determina- 
tion and  an  intolerable  sense  that  the  present  position  of  affairs 
was  impossible  and  could  not  last. 

<  Oh,  my  darling!'  she  cried;  ^get  well  and  strong,  and  you 
and  I  will  go  and  look  for  her,  and  never,  never  be  taken  from  her 
again!' 

<  But,  Bosalind,  if  mamma  is  dead ! '  cried  little  Amy. 

The  elder  people  who  witnessed  this  scene  stole  out  of  the 
room,  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer. 

*  It  must  be  put  a  stop  to,'  John  Trevanion  said  in  a  voice 
*ihat  was  sharp  with  pain. 
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*  Oh,  who  can  put  a  atop  to  it?'  cried  Mrs.  Lennox,  weeping, 
and  recovering  herself  and  weeping  again.  '  I  should  not  have 
wondered,  not  at  all,  if  it  had  happened  at  first ;  but  after  these 
years !  And  I  that  thought  children  were  heartless  little  things, 
and  that  they  had  forgot ! ' 

•Can  Russell  do  nothing,  now  you  have  got  her  here?'  he 
cried  with  impatience,  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  He  was 
at  his  wits'  end,  and  in  his  perplexity  felt  himself  incapable  even 
of  thought. 

*0h,  John,  did  you  not  hear  what  that  little  thing  said? 
She  put  the  children  against  their  mother.  Amy  will  not  let 
Russell  come  near  her.  If  I  have  made  a  mistake,  I  meant  it  for 
the  best.  Russell  is  as  miserable  as  any  of  us.  Johnny  has  for- 
gotten her,  and  Amy  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  her.  And  now 
it  appears  that  coming  to  Bonport,  which  was  your  idea,  is  a 
failure  too,  though  I  am  sure  we  both  did  it  for  the  best.' 

*  That  is  all  that  could  be  said  for  us  if  we  were  a  couple  of 
well-intentioned  fools,'  he  cried.  *And  indeed  we  seem  to  have 
acted  like  fools  in  all  that  concerns  the  children,'  he  added 
with  a  sort  of  bitterness.  For  what  right  had  fate  to  lay  such  a 
burden  upon  him — him  who  had  scrupulously  preserved  himself,  or 
been  preserved  by  Providence,  from  any  such  business  of  his  own  ? 

*  John,'  said  Mrs.  Lennox,  drying  her  eyes,  *  I  don't  think 
there  is  so  much  to  blame  yourself  about.  You  felt  sure  it  would 
be  better  for  them  being  here ;  and  when  you  put  it  to  me,  so  did 
I.  You  never  thought  of  the  lake.  Why  should  you  think  of 
the  lake  ?  We  never  let  them  go  near  it  without  somebody  to 
take  care  of  them  in  the  day,  and  how  could  any  one  suppose  that 
at  night ' 

Upon  this  her  brother  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  from  the 
house.  The  small  aggravation  seemed  to  fill  up  his  cup,  so  that 
he  could  bear  no  more — with  this  addition,  that  Mrs.  Lennox's  soft 
purr  of  a  voice  roused  mere  exasperation  in  him,  while  his  every 
thought  of  the  children,  even  when  the  cares  they  brought 
threatened  to  overwhelm  him,  was  tender  with  natural  affection. 
But  in  fact,  wherever  he  turned  at  this  moment  he  saw  not  a 
gleam  of  light,  and  there  was  a  bitterness  as  of  the  deferred  and 
unforeseen  in  this  sudden  gathering  together  of  clouds  and  dangers 
which  filled  him  almost  with  awe.  The  catastrophe  itself  had 
passed  over  much  more  quietly  than  could  have  been  thought 
But  lo,  here  when  no  fear  was,  the  misery  came.  His  heart  melted 
within  him  when  he  thought  of  Amy's  little  pale  face,  and  that 
forlorn  expedition  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  to  the  side  of  the 
lake  which  betrayed,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done,  the  feverish 
working  of  her  brain  and  the  disturbance  of  her  entire  being. 
What  madness  of  rage  and  jealousy  must  that  have  been  that 
induced  a  man  to  leave  this  legacy  of  misery  behind  him  to  work 
in  the  minds  of  his  little  children  years  after  he  was  dead !  and 
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wbat  appallmg  craelty  and  tyranny  it  was  which  made  it  possible 
for  a  dead  man,  upon  whom  neither  argument  nor  proof  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  thus  to  blight  by  a  word  so  many  lives !     All  had 
passed  with  a  strange   simplicity  at  first,  and  with  such  swift 
and  silent  carrying  out  of  the  terrible  conditions  of  the  will,  that 
there  had  been  no  time  to  think  if  any  expedient  was  possible. 
Looking  back  upon  it,  it  seemed  to  him  incredible  that  anything 
so  extraordinary  should  have  taken  place  with  so  little  disturb- 
ance.    She  had  accepted  her  iate  without  a  word,  and  every  one 
else  had  accepted  it.     The  bitterness  of  death  seemed  to  have 
passed  except  for  the  romance  of  devotion  on  Bosalind's  part, 
which  he  believed  had  faded  in  the  other  kind  of  romance  more 
natural  at  her  age.  No  one  but  himself  had  appeared  to  remember 
at  all  this  catastrophe  which  rent  life  asunder.     But  now,  when 
ao  one  expected  it,  out  of  the  clear  sky  came  the  explosions  of 
the  storm.     He  had  decided  too  quickly  that  all  was  over.     The 
peace  had  been  but  a  pretence,  and  now  the  whole  matter  would 
have  to  be  re-opened  again. 

The  cause  of  the  sudden  return  of  all  minds  to  the  great 

family  disaster  and  misery  seemed  to  him  more  than  ever  con- 

fased  by  this  last  event.     The  condition  which  had  led  to  Amy's 

last  adventure  seemed  to  make  it  more  possible,  notwithstanding 

Sophy's  supposed  discovery,  that  the  story  of  the  apparition  was 

an  illusion  throughout.   The  child,  always  a  visionary  child,  must 

have  had,  in  the  unnatural  and  strained  condition  of  her  nerves 

and  long  repression  of  her  feelings,  a  dream  so  vivid  as,  like 

that  of  last  night,  to  take  the  aspect  of  reality ;  and  Bosalind,  full 

of  sympathy,  and  with  all  her  0¥m  keen  recollections  ready  to  be 

called  forth  at  a  touch,  must  have  received  the  contagion  from 

her  little  sister,  and  seen  what  Amy  had  so  long  imagined  she 

saw.  Perhaps  even  it  was  the  same  contagion,  acting  on  a  matter- 

of-£Eu;t  temperament,  which  had  induced  Sophy  to  believe  that  she 

too  had  seen  her  mother — but  in  real  flesh  and  blood.    Of  all  the 

hypotheses  that  could  be  thought  of,  this  seemed  to  him  the  most 

impossible.    He  had  examined  all  the  hotel  registers,  and  made 

anxious  inquiries  everywhere,  without  finding  a  trace  of  Mrs. 

Trevanion.     She  had  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  renounced  her 

own  name.  And,  even  had  she  done  so,  it  was  impossible  that  she 

could  have  been  in  the  hotel  without  some  one  seeing  her,  without 

leaving  some  trace  behind.   Notwithstanding  this  certainty,  John 

Trevanion,  even  while  he  repeated  his  conviction  to  himself,  was 

TTiaking  his  way  once  more  to  the  hotel  to  see  whether,  by  any 

impossibility,  some  light  might  still  be  thrown  upon  a  subject 

which  had   become  so  urgent.     Yet   even  that,  though  it  was 

the   first   thing  that  presented   itself  to   him,  had   become  in 

fact  a  secondary  matter.     The  real  question  in  this,  as  in  all 

.  difiSculties,  was  what  to  do  next?   What  could  be  done  to  unravel 

the  fatal  tangle  ?   Now  that  he  contemplated  the  matter  from  afar. 
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it  became  to  him  all  at  once  a  thing  intolerable — ^a  thing  that 
must  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exist.  What  was  publicity,  wkt 
was  scandal,  in  comparison  with  this  wreck  of  life  ?  There  must 
be  means,  he  declared  to  himself,  of  setting  an  unrighteouB  will 
aside,  whatever  lawyers  might  say.  His  own  passiveness  seemed 
incredible  to  him,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  composinre  with 
which  everybody  else  had  acquiesced,  accepting  the  victim's  sacri- 
fice. But  that  was  ov6r.  Even  though  the  present  agitation 
should  pass  away,  he  vowed  to  himself  that  it  should  not  pass 
from  him  until  he  had  done  all  that  man  could  do  to  set  the 
wrong  right. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was 
walking  into  Aix  with  the  speed  of  a  man  who  has  urgent  work 
before  him,  though  that  work  was  nothing  more  definite  or  prac- 
tical than  the  examination  over  again  of  the. hotel  books  to  see  if 
there  he  could  find  any  clue.  He  turned  them  over  and  over  in 
his  abstraction,  going  back  without  knowing  it  to  distant  dates, 
and  roaming  over  an  endless  succession  of  names  which  conveyed 
no  idea  to  his  mind.  He  came  at  last,  on  the  last  page,  to  the 
name  of  Arthur  Rivers,  with  a  dull  sort  of  surprise.  *  To  be  sure 
Rivers  is  here ! '  he  said  to  himself  aloud. 

*  Yes,  to  be  sure  I  am  here.  I  have  been  waiting  to  see  if 
you  would  find  me  out,'  Rivers  said  behind  him.  John  did  not 
give  him  so  cordial  a  welcome  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  night. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said.  *  I  have  so  much  on  my  mind 
I  forget  everything.  Were  you  coming  out  to  see  my  sister? 
We  can  walk  together.  The  sun  is  warm,  but  not  too  hot  for 
walking.     That's  an  advantage  of  this  time  of  the  year.' 

*  It  is  perhaps  too  early  for  Mrs.  Lennox,'  Rivers  said. 

*  Oh  no,  not  too  early.  The  truth  is,  we  are  in  a  little  confusion, 
One  of  the  children  has  been  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.' 

*  Then  perhaps,'  said  Rivers,  with  desperate  politeness, '  it  will 
be  better  for  me  not  to  go.'  He  felt  within  himself,  though  he 
was  so  civil,  a  sort  of  brutal  indifference  to  their  insignScant 
distresses,  which  were  nothing  in  comparison  with  hie  own.  To 
come  so  far,  in  order  to  eat  his  breakfast  under  the  dusty  trees, 
and  dine  at  the  table  d'hote  in  a  half-empty  hotel  at  Aix,  seemed 
to  him  so  great  an  injustice  and  scorn  in  the  midst  of  his  fiame 
and  importance,  that  even  the  discovery  he  had  made,  though  it 
could  not  but  tell  in  the  situation,  passed  from  his  mind  in  the 
heat  of  offended  consequence  and  pride. 

John  Trevanion,  for  his  part,  noticed  the  feeling  of  the  other 
as  little  as  Rivers  did  his.  *  One  of  the  children  has  been  walking 
in  her  sleep,'  he  said.  *  I  don't  want  to  get  a  fool  of  a  doctor  who 
thinks  of  nothing  but  rheumatism.  One  of  them  filled  my  good 
sister's  mind  with  folly  about  suppressed  gout.  Poor  little  Amy! 
She  has  a  most  susceptible  brain,  and  I  am  afiraid  something  has- 
upset  it.    Do  you  believe  in  ghosts,  Rivers  ? ' 
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*  As  much  as  everybody  does/  said  Bivers,  recovering  hiiiiself 
a  little. 

*'  Tliat  is  abont  all  that  any  one  can  say.  This  child  thinks  she 
has  seen  one.  She  is  a  silent  little  thing.  She  has  gone  on 
suffering  and  never  said  a  word,  and  the  consequence  is,  her  little 
head  has  got  all  wrong.' 

By  this  time  Bivers,  having  cooled  down,  began  to  see  the 
importance  of  the  disclosure  he  had  to  make.  He  said,  '  Would 
yon  mind  telling  me  what  the  apparition  was  ?  You  will  under- 
stand, Trevanion,  that  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  your  fisunily  con- 
cerns, and  that  I  would  not  ask  without  a  reason.' 

John  Trevanion  looked  at  him  intently  with  a  startled  curiosity 
and  earnestness.  ^  I  can't  suppose,'  he  said, '  when  it  comes  to 
that,  much  as  we  have  paid  for  concealment,  that  you  have  not 
heaid  something ' 

^Miss  Trevanion  told  me,'  said  Rivers — ^he  paused  a  moment, 
feeling  that  it  was  a  cruel  wrong  to  him  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  say  Miss  Trevanion — he  who  ought  to  have  been  called  to  her 
side  at  once,  who  should  have  been  in  a  position  to  claim  her  be- 
foie  the  world  as  his  Rosalind — '  Miss  Trevanion  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  lady  whom  I  had  met  in  Spain,  whose  portrait  was 
on  her  table,  was ' 

'My  sister-in-law — the  mother  of  the  children — ^yes,  yes, — 
and  what  then  ? '  John  Trevanion  cried. 

*  Only  this,  Trevanion — ^that  lady  is  here.' 

John  caught  him  by  the  arm,  so  fiercely,  so  suddenly,  that  the 
leisurely  waiters  standing  about  and  the  few  hotel  guests  who 
were  moving  out  and  in  in  the  quiet  of  the  morning  stopped  and 
stared  with  ideas  of  rushing  to  the  rescue.  *  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 
he  said ; '  here  t    How  do  you  know  ?    It  is  impossible.' 

<  Come  out  into  the  g^urden,  where  we  can  talk.  It  may  be 
impossible,  but  it  is  true.    I  also  saw  her  last  night.' 

'  You  must  be  mad  or  dreaming,  Rivers.  You  too — a  man  in 
your  senses — and — Grod  in  heaven!'  he  said,  with  a  sudden 
bitter  sense  of  his  own  unappreciated  friendship — unappreciated 
even,  it  would  seem,  beyond  the  grave — '  that  she  should  have 
come,  whatever  she  had  to  say,  to  you — to  any  one —  and  not  to  me !' 

*  Trevanion,  you  are  mistaken.  This  is  no  apparition.  There 
was  no  choice,  of  me  or  any  one.  That  i)oor  lady,  whether  sinned 
against  or  sinning  I  have  no  knowledge,  is  here.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  ?    She  is  here.' 

They  were  standing  by  this  time  in  the  shadow  of  the  great 
laurel  bushes  where  she  had  sheltered  on  the  previous  night. 
John  Trevanion  said  nothing  for  a  moment.  He  cast  himself 
down  on  one  of  the  seats  to  recover  his  breath.  It  was  just  where 
Hamerton  had  been  sitting.  Rivers  almost  expected  to  see  the 
faint  stir  in  the  bushes,  the  evidence  of  some  one  listening,  to 
whom  the  words  spoken  might,  as  she  said,  be  death  or  life. 
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*  This  is  extraordinary  news/  said  Trevanion  at  last  •  You 
will  pardon  me  if  I  was  quite  overwhelmed  by  it.  Rivers,  yon 
can't  think  how  important  it  is.  Where  can  I  find  her?  Yon 
need  not  fear  to  betray  her — oh,  heaven,  to  betray  her  to  me,  her 
brother !    But  you  need  not  fear.    She  knows  that  there  is  no  one 

who  has  more — more  regard,  more  respect,  or  more Let  me 

know  where  to  find  her,  my  good  fellow,  for  heaven's  sake ! ' 

*  Trevanion,  it  is  not  any  doubt  of  you.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  I  don't  know  where  to  find  her,  and  then — she  did  not  dis- 
close herself  to  me.  I  found  her  out  by  accident.  Have  I  any 
right  to  dispose  of  her  secret  ?  I  will  tell  you  everything  I  know,' 
he  added  hastily,  in  answer  to  the  look  and  gesture,  almost  of 
despair,  which  John  could  not  restrain.  '  Last  night  your  friend, 
young  Hamerton,  was  talking — injudiciously,  1  think '—there 
was  a  little  sweetness  to  him  in  saying  this,  even  in  the  midst  of 
real  sympathy  and  interest — ^  he  was  talking  of  what  was  going 
on  in  your  house.  I  had  already  seen  some  one  walking  about 
the  garden   whose  appearance   I  seemed  to   recollect.    When 

Hamerton  mentioned  your  name '  (he  was  anxious  that  this 

should  be  made  fully  evident)  ^  she  heard  it :  and  by-and-by  I  per- 
ceived that  some  one  was  listening,  behind  you,  just  there,  in  the 
laurels.' 

John  started  up  and  turned  round,  gazing  at  the  motionless 
glistening  screen  of  leaves,  as  if  she  might  still  be  there.  After 
a  moment — *  And  what  then  ? ' 

^  Not  much  more.  I  spoke  to  her  afterwards.  She  asked  me, 
for  the  love  of  God,  to  bring  her  news,  and  I  pronused — what  1 
could — for  to-night.' 

John  Trevanion  held  out  his  hand,  and  gave  that  of  lUvers  a 
strong  pressure.  ^Come  out  with  me  to  Bonport.  You  must 
hear  everything,  and  perhaps  you  can  advise  me.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  put  an  end  to  the  situation  somehow,  whatever  it 
may  cost,'  he  said. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


The  two  men  went  out  to  Bonport  together,  and  on  the  way  John 
Trevanion,  half  revolted  that  he  should  have  to  tell  it,  half 
relieved  to  talk  of  it  to  another  man,  and  see  how  the  matter 
appeared  to  a  person  unconcerned,  with  eyes  clear  from  preposses- 
sion of  any  kind,  either  hostile  or  tender,  gave  his  companion  all 
the  particulars  of  his  painful  story.  It  was  a  relief;  and  Rivers, 
who  had  been  trained  for  the  bar,  gave  it  at  once  as  his  opinion 
that  the  competent  authorities  would  not  hesitate  to  set  such  a 
will  aside,  or  at  least,  on  proof  that  no  moral  danger  would  arise 
to  the  children,  would  modify  its  restrictions  greatly.  *  Wills  are 
sacred  theoretically ;  but  there  has  always  been  a  power  of  re- 
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vision^'  lie  said.  And  he  suggested  practical  means  of  bringing  this 
point  to  a  trial — or  at  least  to  the  preliminary  trial  of  comisels 
advice,  which  gave  his  companion  great  solace.  ^  I  can  see  that 
we  all  acted  hOke  fools,'  John  Trevanion  confessed,  with  a  moment- 
ary over-confidence  that  his  troubles  might  be  approaching  an  end. 
'  We  were  terrified  for  the  scandal,  the  public  discussion,  that 
would  have  been  sure  to  rise — ^and  no  one  so  much  as  she.     Old 

Blake  was  all  for  the  sanctity  of  the  will,  as  you  say and  I — 

I  was  so  torn  in  two  with  doubts  and — miseries ' 

'  But  I  presume,'  Rivers  said,  ^  these  have  all  been  put  to 

rest.     There  has  been  a  satisfactory  explanation ' 

'  Explanation  ! '  cried  John.  ^  Do  you  think  I  could  ask,  or  she 
condescend  to  give,  what  you  call  explanations  ?  She  knew  her 
own  honour  and  purity ;  and  she  knew,'  he  added  with  a  loug- 

diawn  breath,  *  that  I  knew  them  as  well  as  she ' 

.  *  Still,'  said   Rivers,  ^explanations  are  necessary  when  it  is 
brought  before  the  pubUc' 

*  It  shall  never  be  brought  before  the  public ! ' 

*  My  dear  Trevanion  I  How  then  are  you  to  do  anything — 
how  set  the  will  aside  ? ' 

This  question  silenced  John ;  and  it  took  farther  speech  out 
of  the  mouth  of  his  companion,  who  felt  on  his  side  that  if  he 
were  about  to  be  connected  with  the  Trevanion  family,  it  would 
not  be  at  all  desirable,  on  any  consideration,  that  this  story  should 
become  public.     He  had  been  full  of  interest  in  the  woman  whose 
appearance  had  struck  him  before  he  knew  anything  about  her, 
and  who  had  figured  so  largely  in  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Rosalind.    But  when  it  became  a   question  of  a  great  scandal 
occupying  every  mind  and  tongue,  and  in  which  it  was  possible 
his  own  infe  might  be  concerned — that  was  a  very  different  matter. 
In  a  great  family  such  things  are  treated  with  greater  ease.    If 
it  is  true  that  an  infringement  on  their  honour,  a  blot  on  the 
scutcheon,  is  supposed  to  be  of  more  importance  where  there 
is  a  noble  scutcheon  to  tarnish,  it  is  yet  true  that  a  great  family 
history  would  lose  much  of  its  interest  if  it  were  not  crossed  now 
and  then  by  a  shadow  of  darkness,  a  tale  to  make  the  hearers  shud- 
der ;  and  that  those  who  are  accustomed  to  feel  themselves  always 
objects  of  interest  to  the  world  bear  the  shame  of  an  occasional 
disclosure  far  better  than  those  sprung  firom  a  lowlier  level  whose 
tife  is  sacred  to  themselves,  and  who  guard  their   secrets  far 
^OTe  jealously  than  either  the  great  or  the  very  small.    Rivers,  in 
the  depth  of  his  nature,  which  was  not  that  of  a  bom  patrician, 
^embled  at  the  thought  of  public  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a 
^mily  with  which  he  should  be  connected.     All  the  more  that  it 
Vould  be  an  honour  and  elevation  to  him  to  be  connected  with  it, 
^e  trembled  to  have  its  secrets  published.  It  was  not  till  after  he 
\)ad  given  his  advice  on  the  subject  that  this  drawback  occurred 
^  him.    He  was  not  a  bad  man,  to  doom  another  to  miffer  that 
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his  own  surroundings  might  go  free :  but  when  he  tiionght  of  it 
he  resolved  that,  if  he  could  bring  it  about,  Rosalind's  enthusiasm 
should  be  calmed  down,  and  she  should  learn  to  feel  for  her  step- 
mother only  that  calm  aflfection  which  stepmothers  at  the  bait 
are  worthy  of,  and  which  means  separation  rather  than  unity  of 
interests.  He  pondered  this  during  the  latter  part  of  the  hkj 
with  great  abstraction  of  thought.  He  was  very  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Trevanion,  and  of  the  im- 
portance it  gave  him  to  be  their  only  means  of  communication 
with  her ;  but  further  than  this  he  did  not  mean  to  go.  Were 
Bosalind  once  his,  there  should  certainly  be  no  room  in  his  house 
for  a  stepmother  of  blemished  fame. 

And  there  were  many  things  in  his  visit  to  Bonport  which 
were  highly  unsatisfactory  to  Bivers.    John  Trevanion  was  so 
entirely  wrapt  in  his  own  cares  as  to  be  very  inconsiderate  of  his 
friend,  whose  real  object  in  presenting  himself  at  Aiz  at  all  he 
must  no  doubt  have  divined  had  he  been  in  possession  of  his  foil  in- 
telligence.   He  took  the  impatient  lover  into  the  grounds  of  the 
house  where  Rosalind  was,  and  expected  him  to  take  an  intei^^ 
in  the  winding  walks  by  which  little  Amy  had  strayed  down  to 
the  lake,  and  all  the  scenery  of  that  foolish  little  episode.    '  If 
her  sister  had  not  followed  her,  what  might  have  happened  ?  The 
child  might  have  been  drowned,  or,  worse  still,  might  have  gone 
mad  in  the  shock  of  finding  herself  out  there  all  alone.   It 
makes  one  shudder  to  think  of  it.'    Rivers  did  not  shudder;  he 
was  not  very  much  interested  about  Amy.   But  his  nerves  were  all 
jarred  by  the  contrariety  of  the  circumstances  as  he  looked  up 
through  the  shade  of  the  trees  to  the  house  at  the  top  of  the 
little  eminence  where  Rosalind  was,  but  as  much  out  of  his  reach 
as  if  she  had  been  at  the  end  of  the  world.     He  did  not  see  hei 
until  much  later,  when  he  returned  at  John  Trevanion's  invitation 
to  dinner.    Rosalind  was  very  pale,  but  blushed  when  she  met 
him  with  a  consciousness  which  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  inter- 
pret.   Was  there  hope  in  the  blush,  or  was  it  embarrassment— 
almost  pain?     She  said  scarcely  anything  during  dinner,  sitting 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pink  abat-jour ,  and  of  her  aunt  Sophy,  who, 
glad  of  a  new  listener,  poured  forth  her  soul  upon  the  subject  of 
sleep-walking,  and  told  a  hundred  stories,  experiences  of  her  own 
and  of  other  people,  all  tending  to  prove  that  it  was  the  most 
usual  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  indeed  most  children  walked 
in  their  sleep.     *  The  thing  to  do  is  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
wake  them,'  Mrs.  Lennox  said.     *  That  was  Rosalind's  mistake. 
Oh,  my  dear,  there  is  no  need  to  tell  me  that  you  didn't  mean 
anything  that  wasn't  for  the  best.     Nobody  who  has  ever  seen 
how  devoted  you  are  to  these  children — just  like  a  mother — could 
suppose  that ;  but  I  understand,'  said  Aunt  Sophy  with  an  air  of 
great  wisdom,  *  that  you  should  never  wake  them.     Follow  to  see 
that  they  come  to  no  harm,  and  sometimes  you  may -be  able  to 
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guide  them  back  to  their  own  room — which  is  always  the  best 
thing  to  do — but  never  wake  them;  that  is  the  one  thing  you 
must  always  avoid/ 

'  I  should  think  Bivers  has  had  about  enough  of  Amy's  som- 
nambulism by  this  time,'  John  said.  *  Tell  us  something  about 
yourself.  Are  you  going  to  stay  long  ?  Are  you  on  your  way 
northwards  ?  All  kinds  of  honour  and  glory  await  you  at  home, 
we  know.' 

*My  movements  are  quite  vague.  I  have  settled  nothing/ 
Eivers  replied.  And  how  could  he  help  but  look  at  Bosalind, 
who,  though  she  never  lifted  her  eyes  and  could  not  have  seen 
hislook^yet  changed  colour  in  some  incomprehensible  way?  And 
how  could  he  see  that  she  changed  colour  in  the  pink  gloom  of 
the  shade,  which  obscured  everything,  especially  such  a  change  as 
that  ?  But  he  did  see  it,  and  Bosalind  was  aware  he  did  so. 
Notwithstanding  his  real  interest  in  the  matter,  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  respond  to  John  Trevanion's  questions  about  the  meeting 
planned  for  this  evening.  It  had  been  arranged  between  them 
that  John  should  accompany  Bivers  back  to  the  hotel,  that  he 
should  be  at  hand  should  the  mysterious  lady  consent  to  see  him ; 
and  the  thought  of  this  possible  interview  was  to  him  as  absorbing 
as  was  the  question  of  Bosalind's  looks  to  his  companion.  But 
they  had  not  much  to  say  to  each  other,  each  being  full  of  his 
own  thoughts  as  they  sat  together  for  those  few  minutes  after 
dinner  which  were  inevitable.  Then  they  followed  each  other 
gloomily  into  the  drawing-room,  which  was  vacant,  though  a  sound 
of  voices  from  outside  the  open  window  betrayed  where  the  ladies 
had  gone.  Mrs.  Lennox  came  indoors  as  they  approached.  <  It 
is  a  little  cold,'  she  said,  with  a  shiver.  But  Bivers  found  it  balm 
as  he  stepped  out  and  saw  Bosalind  leaning  upon  the  verandah 
among  the  late  roses,  with  the  moonlight  making  a  sort  of  silvery 
gauze  of  her  light  dress.  He  came  out  and  placed  himself  by  her ; 
but  the  window  stood  open  behind,  with  John  Trevanion  within 
hearing,  and  Mrs.  Lennox's  voice  running  on  quite  audibly 
close  si  hand.  Was  it  always  to  be  so?  He  drew  very  near  to 
her,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  ^  May  I  not  speak  to  you  ? '  Bosalind 
looked  at  him  with  eyes  which  were  full  of  a  beseeching  earnest- 
ness. She  did  not  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  what  he  meant 
The  moonlight  gave  an  additional  depth  of  pathetic  meaning  to 
her  face,  out  of  which  it  stole  all  the  colour. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Bivers,  not  now ! '  she  said,  with  an  appeal  which  he 
Could  not  resist.  Poor  Bivers  turned  and  left  her  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment.  He  went  along  the  terrace  to  the  further 
side  with  a  poor  pretence  of  looking  at  the  landscape,  in  reality 
to  think  out  the  situation.  What  could  he  say  to  recommend 
himself,  to  put  himself  in  the  foreground  of  her  thoughts  ?  A 
Budden  suggestion  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  snatched  at  it  with- 
out further  consideration.     \Mien  he  returned  to  where  he  had 
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left  her,  Bosalind  was  still  there,  apparently  waiting.  She 
advanced  towards  him  shyly,  with  a  sense  of  having  given  him 
pain.  *  I  am  going  in  now  to  Amy,*  she  said ;  *  I  waited  to  bid 
you  good  night.' 

•One  word,'  he  said.  'Oh,  nothing  about  myself,  Miss 
Trevanion.  I  will  wait,  if  I  must  not  speak.  But  I  have  a 
message  for  you.' 

'  A  message — for  me ! '  She  came  a  little  nearer  to  him,  with 
that  strange  divination  which  accompanies  great  mental  excite- 
ment, feeling  instinctively  that  what  he  was  about  to  say  most 
bear  upon  the  subject  of  her  thoughts. 

*  You  remember,'  he  said,  *the  lady  whom  I  told  you  I  had 
met?     I  have  met  her  again.  Miss  Trevanion.' 

*  Where  ? '  She  turned  upon  him  with  a  cry,  imperative  and 
passionate. 

'  Miss  Trevanion,  I  have  never  forgotten  the  look  you  gave 
me  when  I  said  that  the  lady  was  accompanied  by  a  man.  I  want 
to  explain ;  I  have  found  out  who  it  was.' 

*  Mr.  Eivers ! ' 

*  Should  I  be  likely  to  tell  you  anything  unfit  for  your  ears  to 
hear  ?  I  know  better  now.  The  poor  lady  is  not  happy,  in  that 
any  more  than  in  any  other  particular  of  her  lot.  The  man  was 
her  son.' 

*  Her  son  ! '  Eosalind's  cry  was  such  that  it  made  Mrs.  Lennox 
stop  in  her  talk ;  and  John  Trevanion,  from  the  depths  of  the 
dark  room  behind,  came  forward  to  know  what  it  was. 

*  I  felt  that  I  must  tell  you ;  you  reproached  me  with  your 

eyes  when  I  said But  if   I  wronged  her,  I  must  make 

reparation.     It  was  in  all  innocence  and  honour — it  was  her  son/ 

*  Mr.  Rivers  ! '  cried  Bosalind,  turning  upon  him,  her  brea«t 
heaving,  her  lips  quivering,  *  this  shows  it  is  a  mistake.  I  might 
have  known  aU  the  time  it  was  a  mistake.      She  had  no  son 

except- It  was  not  the  same.     Thank  you  for  wishing  to  set 

me  right ;  but  it  could  not  be  the  same.     It  is  no  one  we  know. 
It  is  a  mistake.' 

*  But  when  I  tell  you,  Miss  Trevanion,  that  she  said -' 

*  No,  no,  you  must  not  say  any  more.  We  know  nothing;  it 
is  a  mistake.'  Disappointment,  with  at  the  same  time  a  strange 
poignant  smart,  as  of  some  chance  arrow  striking  her  in  the  dark 
which  wounded  her  without  reason,  without  aim,  filled  her  mind. 
She  turned  quickly,  eluding  the  hand  which  Rivers  had  stretched 
out,  not  pausing  even  for  her  uncle,  and  hastened  away  without 
a  word.  John  Trevanion  turned  upon  Rivers,  who  came  in  slowly 
from  the  verandah  with  a  changed  and  wondering  look.    *  Wha^ 

'  have  you  been  saying  to  Rosalind  ?    You  seem  to  have  frightene 
her,'  he  said. 

^  Oh,  it  seems  all  a  mistake,'  he  replied  vaguely.  He  was,  in 
fEict,  greatly  cast  down  by  the  sudden  check  he  had  received.    In 
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tlie  Wght  of  his  cosscioosness  that  his  own  position  as  holding 
acliie  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  mysterious  woman  was  im* 
/D6asarably  advantaged,  there  came  upon  him  this  chill  of  doubt 

/est  perhaps  after  all But  then  she  had  herself  declared  that 

to  hear  of  the  Trevanions  was  to  her  as  life  and  death.  Rivers  did 
not  know  how  to  reconcile  Rosalind's  instant  change  of  tone,  her 
evident  certainty  that  his  information  did  not  concern  her,  with 
the  impassioned  interest  of  the  woman  whom  he  half  felt  that  he 
had  betrayed.  How  he  had  acquired  the  information  which  he 
had  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  him  thus  to  convey,  he 
could  scarcely  have  told.  It  had  been  partly  divination,  partly 
some  echo  of  recollection  ;  but  he  felt  certain  that  he  was  right ; 
and  he  had  also  felt  certain  that  to  hear  it  would  please  Rosalind. 
He  was  altogether  cast  down  by  her  reception  of  his  news.  He 
did  not  recover  himself  during  all  the  long  walk  back  to  Aix  in 
the  moonlight,  which  he  made  in  company  with  John  Trevanion. 
But  John  was  absorbed  in  the  excitement  of  the  expected  meet- 
ing, and  did  not  disturb  him  by  much  talking.  They  walked 
along  between  the  straight  lines  of  the  trees,  through  black 
depths  of  shadow  and  the  white  glory  of  the  light,  exchanging 
few  words,  each  wrapt  in  his  own  atmosphere.  When  the  lights  of 
the  town  were  close  to  them,  John  spoke.  *  Whether  she  will 
speak  to  me  or  not,  you  must  place  me  where  I  can  see  her.  Rivers. 
I  must  make  sure.' 

*  I  will  do  the  best  I  can,'  said  Rivers ;  *  but  what  if  it  should 
all  turn  out  to  be  a  mistake  ?  ' 

*  How  can  it  be  a  mistake  ?  Who  else  would  listen  as  you  say 
she  did?  Who  else  could  take  so  much  interest?  But  I  must 
make  sure.  Place  me  at  least  where  I  may  see  her,  even  if  I 
must  not  speak.' 

The  gemlen  was  nearly  deserted,   only  one  or  two  solitary 

figares  in  shawls  and  overcoats  still  lingering  in  the  beauty  of  the 

moonlight. '  Rivers  placed  John  standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  piece 

of  shnibbery,  close  to  the  open  space  which  she  had  crossed  as  she 

made  her  round  of  the  little  promenade :  and  he  himself  took  the 

seat  under  the  laurels  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  previous 

Bight.    He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  she  would  come  to 

him,  that  after  the  hotel  people  had  disappeared  she  would  be  on 

the  watch  and  hasten  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell  her.    When 

time  passed  on  and  no  one  appeared,  he  got  up  again  and  began 

himself  to  walk  round  and  round,  pausing  now  and  then  to  whisper 

to  John  Trevanion  that  he  did  not  understand  it — that  he  could 

not  imagine  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  delay.    They  waited 

thus  till  midnight,  till  the  unfortunate  waiters  in  the  verandah 

.f  216  nearly  distracted,  and  every  intimation  of  the  late  hour  which 

these  unhappy  men  could  venture  to  give  had  been  given.    When 

twelve  struck,  tingling  through  the  blue  air,  John  Trevanion  came 

finally  out  of  his  hiding-place,  and  Rivers  from  his  chair.    They 
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spoke  in  whispers  as  conspirators  instinctively  do,  though  there 
was  nobody  to  hear.  ^  I  cannot  understand  it,'  said  Rivers,  wiUi 
the  disconcerted  air  of  a  man  whose  exhibition  has  failed.  *  I 
don't  think  it  is  of  any  use  waiting  longer,'  said  John.    *  Oh,  of 

no  use.     I  am  very  sorry,  Trevanion.   I  confidently  expected ' 

*  Something,'  said  John,  '  must  have  happened  to  detain  her, 
I  am  disappointed,  but  still  1  do  not  cease  to  hope ;  and  if  in  the 

meantime  you  see  her,  or  any  trace  of  her '    '  You  may  be 

sure  I  will  do  my  best,'  Bivers  said,  ashamed,  though  it  was 
no  fault  of  his,  and,  notwithstanding  Rosalind's  refusal  to  be- 
lieve, with  all  his  faith  in  his  own  conclusions  restored. 

They  shook  hands  silently,  and  John  Trevanion  went  away 
downcast  and  disappointed.  When  he  had  gone  down  the  narrow 
street  and  emerged  into  the  Place,  which  lay  full  in  the  moon- 
light, he  saw  two  tall  dark  shadows  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
white  vacancy  and  brightness  in  the  deserted  square.  Thej 
caught  his  attention  for  the  moment,  and  he  remembered  after, 
that  a  vague  question  crossed  his  mind,  what  two  women  conld 
be  doing  out  so  late.  "Were  they  Sisters  of  Charity,  retuming 
from  some  labour  of  love  ?  Thus  he  passed  them  quickly,  yet  with 
a  passing  wonder,  touched,  he  could  not  tell  how,  by  sometl 
forlorn  in  the  two  solitary  women,  retuming  he  knew  not  \ 
what  errand.     Had  he  but  known  who  these  wayfarers  were ! 


CHAPTER  LVL 


Two  days  after  this,  while  as  yet  there  had  appeared  no  further 
solution  of  the  mystery,  Roland  Hamerton  came  hastily  one 
morning  up  the  sloping  paths  of  Bonport  into  the  garden,  where 
he  knew  he  should  find  Eosalind.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a 
sort  of  outdoor  member  of  the  household,  going  and  coming  at 
his  pleasure,  made  no  account  of,  enjoying  the  privileges  of  a  son 
jiud  brother  rather  than  of  a  lover.  But  the  advantages  of  this 
[)osition  were  great.  He  saw  Eosalind  at  all  hours,  in  all  circum- 
stances, and  he  was  himself  so  much  concerned  about  little  Amy 
;iTid  so  full  of  earnest  interest  in  everything  that  afiected  the 
family,  that  he  was  admitted  even  to  the  most  intimate  consults 
tions.  To  Eosalind  his  presence  had  given  a  support  and  help 
which  she  could  not  have  imagined  possible,  especially  in  contrast 
with  Elvers,  who  approached  her  with  that  almost  threatening 
demand  for  a  final  explanation,  and  shaped  every  word  and  action 
so  as  to  show  that  the  reason  for  his  presence  here  was  her  and 
her  only.  Eoland's  self-control  and  unfeigned  desire  to  pro- 
mote her  comfort  first  of  all,  before  he  thought  of  himseUi  was 
in  perfect  contrast  to  this,  and  consolatory  beyond  measure. 
She  had  got  to  be  afraid  of  Eivers ;  she  was  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  humble  lover  who  was  at  the  same  time  her  old 
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friend,   who    was    young    like    herself,   who    knew    everything 
that  had  happened.    This  was  the  state  to  which  she  had  come 
in  that  famous  competition  between  the  three,  who  oufi;ht,  as 
Mr.  Buskin  says,  to  have  been  seven.     One  she  had  withdrawn 
altogether  from,  patting  him  out  of  the  lists  with  mingled  repul- 
sion and  pity.     Mother  she  had  been  seized  with  a  terror  of,  as 
of  a  man  lying  in  wait  to  devour  her.    The  third — he  was  no 
one ;  he  was  only  Roland ;  her  lover  in  the  nursery,  her  faithful 
attendant  all  her  life.     She  was  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  of  any 
exaction  on  his  part.     Her  heart  turned  to  him  with  a  simple 
reliance.     He  was  not  clever,  he  was  not  distinguished ;  he  had 
executed  for  her  none  of  the  labours  either  of  Hercules  or  any 
other  hero.     He  had  on  his  side  no  attractions  of  natural  beauty, 
or  any  of  those  vague  appeals  to  the  imagination  which  had  given 
Everard  a  certain  power  over  her ;  and  he  had  not  carried  her 
image  with  him,  as  Rivers  had  done,  through  danger  and  conflict, 
or  brought  back  any  laurels  to  lay  at  her  feet.     If  it  had  been  a 
matter  of  competition,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  or  in  the  scheme 
of  our  gentle  yet  vehement  philosopher,  Roland  would  have  had 
little  chance.     But  after  the  year  was  over  in  which  Rosalind  had 
known  of  the  competition  for  her  favour,  he  it  was  who  remained 
nearest.     She  glanced  up  with  an  alarmed  look  to  see  who  was 
coming,  and  her  face  cleared  when  she  saw  it  was  Roland.    He 
would  force  no  considerations  upon  her,  ask  no  tremendous  ques- 
tions.   She  gave  him  a  smile  as  he  approached.     She  was  seated 
under  the  trees,  with  the  lake  gleaming  behind  for  a  background 
through  an  opening  in  the  foliage.    Mrs,  Lennox's  chair  still 
stood  on  the  same  spot,  but  she  was  not  there.     There  were  some 
books  on  the  table,  but  Rosalind  was  not  reading.     She  had  some 
needlework  in  her  hands,  but  that  was  little  more  than  a  pretence ; 
she  was  thinking,  and  all  her  thoughts  were  directed  to  one  sub- 
ject.   She  smiled  when  he  came  up,  yet  grudged  to  lose  the 
freedom  of  those  endless  thoughts.     *  I  thought,'  she  said,  •  you 
were  on  the  water  with  Rex.' 

*  No,  I  told  you  I  wanted  something  to  do.  I  think  I  have 
got  what  I  wanted,  but  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it,  Rosalind.' 

*Yes?'  she  said,  looking  up  again  with  a  smiling  interroga- 
tion. She  thought  it  was  about  some  piece  of  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment, some  long  walk  he  was  going  to  take,  some  expedition 
which  he  wanted  to  organise. 

*  I  have  heard  something  very  strange,'  he  said.  *  It  appears 
that  I  said  something  the  other  night  to  Rivers  whom  I  found 
;ffhen  I  went  back  to  the  hotel,  and  that  somebody,  some  lady, 
was  seen  to  come  near  and  listen.  I  was  not  saying  any  harm, 
Tou  may  suppose,  but  only  that  the  children  were  upset.  And 
this  lady  came  round  to  hear  what  I  was  saying.' 

His  meaning  did  not  easily  reach  Rosalind,  who  was  preoccu- 
pied, and  did  not  connect  Roland  at  all  with  the  mystery  around 
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her.    She  said,  *  That  was  strange;  who  could  it  be  ?  some  one  wto 
knew  us  in  the  hotel  ? ' 

*  Bosalind,  I  have  never  liked  to  say  anything  to  yon  about— 
Madam.' 

*  Don't ! '  she  said,  holding  up  her  hand ; '  oh,  don't,  Roland. 
The  only  time  you  spoke  to  me  about  her  you  hurt  me— oh,  to 
the  very  heart ;  not  that  I  believed  it :  but  it  was  so  grievous  that 
you  could  think,  that  you  could  say — that  you  could  see  even, 
anything ' 

^  I  have  thought  it  over  a  hundred  times  since  then,  and  what 
you  say  is  true,  Rosalind.  One  has  no  right  even  to  see  things 
that — there  are  some  people  who  are  above  even — I  know  now 
what  you  mean,  and  that  it  is  true.  You  knew  her  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  your  faith  is  mine.  That  is  why  I  came  to  tell 
you.  Rosalind — who  could  that  woman  be  but  one  ?  She  came 
behind  the  bushes  to  hear  what  I  was  saying.  She  was  all  trem- 
bling— who  else  could  that  be  ? ' 

*  Roland ! '  Rosalind  had  risen  up,  every  tinge  of  colour  ebbing 
from  her  face ;  *  you  too ! — ^you  too ! ' 

^  No,'  he  said,  rising  also,  taking  her  hand ; '  not  that,  not  that, 
Rosalind.  If  she  were  dead,  as  you  think,  would  she  not  know 
everything  ?  She  would  not  need  to  listen  to  me.  This  is  what 
I  am  sure  of,  that  she  is  here  and  trying  every  way ' 

She  grasped  his  hands  as  if  her  own  were  iron,  and  then  let 
them  go,  and  threw  herself  into  her  seat,  and  sobbed,  unable  to 
8x>eak,  *  Oh,  Roland  !  oh,  Roland ! '  with  a  cry  that  went  to  his 
heart. 

*  Rosalind,'  he  said,  leaning  over  her,  touching  her  shoulder, 
and  her  hair,  with  a  sympathy  which  filled  his  eyes  with  tears, 
and  would  not  be  contented  with  words,  '  listen ;  I  am  going  to 
look  for  her  now.  I  shan't  tire  of  it  whoever  tires.  I  shall  find 
her,  Rosalind.     And  then,  if  she  will  let  me  take  care  of  her, 

stand  by  her,  bring  her  news  of  you  all ^!  I  have  wronged  her 

more  than  anybody,  for  I  thought  that  I  believed ;  see  if  I  don*t 
make  up  for  it  now.  I  could  not  go  without  telling  you — I  shall 
find  her,  Rosalind,'  the  young  man  cried. 

She  rose  up  again,  trembling,  and  uncovered  her  face.  Her 
cheeks  were  wet  with  tears,  her  eyes  almost  wild  with  hope  and 
excitement.  *  I'll  come  with  you,'  she  said.  *  I  had  made  up  mj 
mind  before.  I  will  bear  it  no  longer.  Let  them  take  everything ; 
what  does  it  matter  ?  I  am  not  only  my  father's  daughter,  I  am 
myself  first  of  all.     If  she  is  living,  Roland ' 

*  She  is  living,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Then  as  soon  as  we  find  hier — oh  no,  she  would  go  away  from 
me :  when  you  find  her,  Roland I  put  all  my  trust  in  you.' 

*  And  then,'  he  cried  breathlessly,  *  and  then  ?  No,  I'll  make 
no  bargains ;  only  say  you  trust  me,  dear.  You  did  say  you  trusted 
me,  Rosalind.' 
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'  With  all  my  heart,'  she  said. 

And  as  Bosalind  looked  at  him,  smiling  with  her  eyes  full  of 
tears,  the  young  man  turned  and  hurried  away.  When  he  was 
nearly  out  of  sight  he  looked  back  and  waved  his  hand :  she  was 
standing  up  gazing  after  him  as  if — as  if  it  was  the  man  whom 
she  loved  who  was  leaving  her.  That  was  the  thought  that  leaped 
up  into  his  heart  with  an  emotion  indescribable — ^the  feeling  of  one 
who  has  found  what  he  had  thought  lost  and  beyond  his  reach. 
As  if  it  was  the  man  she  loved!  Could  one  say  more  than  that  ? 
*  But  111  make  no  bargains,  I'll  make  no  bargains,'  he  said  to  him- 
self.    '  It's  best  to  be  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward.' 

A^liile  this  scene  was  being  enacted  in  the  garden,  another  of 
a  very  different  description,  yet  bearing  on  the  same  subject,  was 
taking  place  in  the  room  which  John  ^evanion,  with  the  instinct 
of  an  ^glishman,  called  his  study.    The  expedient  of  sending 
for  Bussell  had  not  been  very  successful  so  feu:  as  the  nursery  was 
concerned.    The  woman  had  arrived  in  high  elation  and  triumph, 
feeling  that  her  *  family '  had  found  it  impossible  to  go  on  any 
longer  without  her,  and  full  of  the  best  intentions,  this  pre- 
lindnary  being  fully  acknowledged.    She  had  meant  to  make  short 
work  with  Johnny's  visions  and  the  dreams  of  Amy,  and  to  show 
triumphantly  that  she,  and  she  only,  understood  the  children. 
But  when  she  arrived  at  Bonport,  her  reception  was  not  what  she 
had  hoped.     The  face  of  affairs  was  changed.    Johnny,  who  saw 
no  more  apparitions,  no  longer  wanted  any  special  care,  and  Bussell 
found  the  other  woman  in  possession,  and  indisposed  to  accept  her 
dictation,  or  yield  the  place  to  her,  while  Amy,  now  transferred  to 
Bosalind's  room  and  care,  shrank  fix>m  her  almost  with  horror* 
All  this  had  been  bitter  to  her,  a  disappointment  all  the  greater 
that  her  hopes  had  been  so  high.     She  found  herself  a  super- 
numerary, not  wanted  by  any  one  in  the  house,  where  she  hdA 
expected  to  be  regarded  as  a  deliverer.    The  only  cousolation 
she  received  was  from  Sophy,  who  had  greatly  dropped  out  of 
observation   during  recent  events,  and  was  as  much  astonished 
and  as  indignant  to  find  Amy  the  first  object  in  the  household, 
and  herself  left  out,  as  Bussell  was  in  her  humiliation.     The  two 
injured  ones  found  great  solace  in  each  other  in  these  circum- 
stances.    Sophy  threw  herself  with  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of 
consoling,  yet  embittering,  her  old  attendant's  life.     Sophy  told 
her  all  t£at  had  been  said  in  the  house  before  her  arrival,  and  de- 
scribed the  distaste  of  everybody  for  her  with  much  graphic  force. 
She  gave  Bussell  also  an  account  of  all  that  had  passed,  of  the 
discovery  which  she  believed  she  herself  had  made,  and  further 
though  this  of  itself  sent  the  blood  coursing  through  Bussell's 
veins,  of  the  other  incidents  of  the  family  life,  and  of  Bosalind's 
lovers ;  Mr.  Bivers  who  had  just  come  from  the  war,  and  Mr. 
Everard  who  was  the  gentleman  who  had  been  at  the  Bed  Lion. 
*Do  you  think  he  was  in  love  with  Boss^ind  then,  Bussell? 
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Sophy  said,  her  keen  eyes  dancing  with  curiosity  and  eagerness. 
Eussell  said  many  things  that  were  very  injudicious,  every  word 
of  which  Sophy  laid  up  in  her  heart,  and  felt  with  fierce  satis- 
faction that  her  coming  was  not  to  be  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
hand  of  Providence  had  brought  her  to  clear  up  this  imbroglio. 
She  saw  young  Everard  next  day,  and  convinced  herself  of  his 
identity,  and  indignation  and  horror  blazed  up  within  her, 
Bussell  scarcely  slept  all  night,  and  as  she  lay  awake  gathered 
together  all  the  subjects  of  wrath  she  had,  and  piled  them  high. 
Next  morning  she  knocked  at  John  Trevanion's  door,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  make  both  her  grievances  and  her  discovery  kno^ 
at  once, 

'  Mr,  Trevanion,'  said  Russell,  '  may  I  speak  a  word  with  you 
sir,  if  you  please  ? ' 

John  IVevanion  turned  round  upon  his  chair,  and  looked  at 
her  with  surprise,  and  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  something 
painful  to  come.  What  had  he  to  do  with  the  women-servants? 
That  at  least  was  out  of  his  department.  *  What  do  you  want?' 
he  asked  in  a  helpless  tone. 

*  IVIr.  John,'  said  Russell,  drawing  nearer,  ^  there  is  something 
that  I  must  say.  I  can't  say  it  to  Mrs.  Lennox,  for  she's  turned 
against  me  like  the  rest.  But  a  gentleman  is  more  unpartial 
like.  Do  you  know,  sir,  who  it  is  that  is  coming  here  every  day, 
Jind  after  Miss  Rosalind,  as  they  tell  me  ?  After  Miss  Rosalind ! 
It's  not  a  thing  I  like  to  say  of  a  young  lady,  and  one  that  Tve 
brought  up,  which  makes  it  a  deal  worse ;  but  she  has  no  proper 
pride.  Mj.  John,  do  you  know  who  that  Mr.  Everard,  as  they 
call  him,  is  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  know  who  he  is.  You  had  better  attend  to  the  affairs 
of  the  nursery,  Russell.' 

This  touched  into  a  higher  blaze  the  fire  of  Russell's  wrath. 
*  The  nursery  !  I'm  not  allowed  in  it.  There  is  another  woman 
there  that  thinks  she  has  the  right  to  my  place.  I'm  put  in  a 
room  to  do  needlework,  ]Mr.  John.  Me !  and  Miss  Amy  in  Miss 
Rosalind's  room,  that  doesn't  know  no  more  than  you  do  how  to 
manage  her.  But  I  mustn't  give  way,'  the  woman  cried,  with  an 
eflFort.  *  Do  you  know  as  the  police  are  after  him,  Mr.  John  ? 
Do  you  know  it  was  all  along  of  him  as  Madam  went  away  ? ' 

John  Trevanion  sprang  from  his  chair.  *  Be  silent,  woman!  * 
he  cried ;  *  how  dare  you  speak  so  to  me  ?  ' 

'  I've  said  it  before,  and  I  will  again  ! '  cried  Russell — *  a  man 
not  half  her  age.  Oh,  it  was  a  shame  ! — ^and  out  of  a  house  like 
Highcourt — and  a  lady  that  should  know  better,  not  a  poor  servant 
like  them  that  are  sent  out  of  the  way  at  a  moment's  notice  when 
they  go  wrong.  Don't  lift  your  hand  to  me,  Mr.  John.  Would 
you  strike  a  woman,  sir,  and  call  yourself  a  gentleman  ?  And  you 
that  brought  me  here  against  my  will  when  I  was  happy  at  home. 
I  won't  go  out  of  the  room  till  1  have  said  my  say.' 
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*No,*  said  John,  with  a  laugh  which  was  half  rage,  though  the 
idea  that  he  was  likely  to  strike  Bussell  was  a  ludicrous  ezaspera- 
tioiu  *  No,  as  you  are  a  woman  I  can*t ,  unfortunately,  knock  you 
down,  whatever  impertinence  you  may  say.' 

*  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir,'  said  Russell,  ^  for  you  looked  very  like 
it ;  and  I've  served  the  iSrevanions  for  years,  though  I  don't  get 
much  credit  for  it,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  have  to  say  as  the  lady 
of  the  house  forgot  herself  for  a  boy,  and  a  gentleman  of  the 
house  struck  a  woman.    I've  too  much  regard  for  them  to  do  that.' 

Here  she  paused  to  take  breath,  and  then  resumed,  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  defence  against  the  door,  whither  John's  threaten- 
ing aspect  had  driven  her :  *  You  mark  my  words,  sir,'  cried  Russell, 
^  where  that  young  man  is  Madam's  not  far  off.  Miss  Sophy,  that 
has  her  wits  about  her,  she  has  seen  her — and  the  others  that  is 
full  of  fancies  they've  seen  what  they  think  is  a  ghost :  and  little 
Miss  Amy,  she  is  wrong  in  the  head  with  it.  This  is  how  I  find 
things  when  I'm  telegraphed  for,  and  brought  out  to  a  strange 
place,  and  then  told  as  I'm  not  wanted.  But  it's  Providence  as 
wants  me  here.  Mrs.  Lennox — she  always  was  soft — I  don't 
wonder  at  her  being  deceived :  and  besides  she  wasn't  on  the  spot, 
and  she  don't  know.  But,  Mr.  Trevanion,  you  were  there  all  the 
time.  You  know  what  goings  on  there  were.  It  wasn't  the 
doctor  or  the  parson  Madam  went  out  to  meet,  and  who  was  there 
besides  ?  Nobody  but  this  young  man.  When  a  woman's  bent 
on  going  wrong  she'll  find  out  the  way.  You're  going  to  strike 
me  again !  but  it's  true.  It  was  him  she  met  every  night,  every 
night,  out  in  the  cold.  And  then  he  saw  Miss  Rosalind,  and  he 
thought  to  himself — ^here's  a  young  one,  and  a  rich  one,  and  far 

nioer  than  that  old Mr.  John !  I  know  more  than  any  of  you 

know,  and  111  put  up  with  no  violence,  Mr.  John  ! ' 

John  Trevanion's  words  will  scarcely  bear  repeating.  He  put 
her  out  of  the  room  with  more  energy  than  perhaps  he  ought  to 
have  employed  ¥rith  a  woman ;  and  he  bade  her  go  to  the  devil 
with  her  infernal  lies.  Profane  speech  is  not  to  be  excused,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  becomes  mere  historical  truth  and  not 
profanity  at  all.  They  were  infernal  lies,  the  language  and 
suggestion  of  hell  even  if — even  if— oh,  that  a  bleeding  heart 
should  have  to  remember  this ! — even  if  they  were  true.  John 
shut  the -door  of  his  room  upon  the  struggling  woman  and  came 
back  to  face  himself,  who  was  more  terrible  still.  Even  if  they 
were  fame  !  They  brought  back  in  a  moment  a  suggestion  which 
liad  died  away  in  his  mind,  but  which  never  had  been  definitely  cast 
forth.  His  impulse  when  he  had  seen  this  young  Everard  had 
been'to  take  him  by  the  collar  and  pitch  him  forth,  and  refuse 
Kim  permission  even  to  breathe  the  same  air :  ^  Dangerous  fellow, 
hence;  breathe  not  where  princes  are !'  but  then  a  sense  of  con- 
insion  and  uncertainty  had  come  in  and  baffled  him.  There  was 
no  proof,  either,  that  Everard  was  the  man,  or  that  there  was  any 
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man.  It  was  not  Madam's  handwriting,  but  her  husband's,  tbat 
had  connected  the  youth  with  Highcourt ;  and  thojigh  he  might 
have  a  thousand  faults,  he  did  not  look  the  cold-blooded  villain 
who  would  make  his  connection  with  one  woman  a  standiiig 
ground  upon  which  to  establish  schemes  against  another.  John 
Trevanion's  brow  grew  quite  crimson  as  the  thought  went  through 
his  mind.  He  was  alone,  and  he  was  middle-aged  and  experienced 
in  the  world ;  and  two  years  ago  many  a  troublous  doiibt,  and 
Fomething  even  like  a  horrible  certainty,  had  passed  through  his 
mind.  But  there  are  people  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  asso- 
ciate shame.  Even  if  shame  should  be  all  but  proved  against 
them,  it  will  not  hold.  When  he  thought  an  evil  thought  of 
Madam — nay,  when  that  thought  had  but  a  thoroughfare  through 
his  mind  against  his  will,  the  man  felt  his  cheek  redden  and  his 
soul  faint.  And  here,  too,  were  the  storm-  clouds  of  that  catastrophe 
which  was  past,  rolling  up  again,  full  of  flame  and  wrath.  They 
had  all  been  silent  then,  awestricken,  anxious  to  hush  up  and 
pass  over,  and  let  the  mystery  remain.  But  now  this  was  no 
longer  possible.  A  bewildering  sense  of  confusion,  of  a  darkness 
through  which  he  could  not  msie  his  way,  of  strange  coincidences, 
strange  contradictions,  was  in  John  Trevanion's  mind.  He^ 
afraid  to  enter  upon  this  maze,  not  knowing  to  what  conclusion  it 
might  lead  him.     And  yet  now  it  must  be  done. 

Only  a  very  short  time  after  another  knock  came  to  his  door, 
and  Rosalind  entered,  with  an  atmosphere  about  her  of  urgency 
and  excitement.     She  said,  without  any  preface : 

*  Uncle  John,  I  have  come  to  tell  you  what  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  do.  Do  you  remember  that  in  two  days  I  shall  be  of 
age,  and  my  own  mistress  ?    In  two  days ! ' 

'  My  dear,'  he  said,  *  I  hope  you  have  not  been  under  so  hard 
a  taskmaster  as  to  make  you  impatient  to  be  free.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Rosalind.  *  Oh,  not  a  hard  taskmaster :  but  life 
has  been  hard.  Uncle  John  !  As  soon  as  I  am  my  own  mistress, 
I  am  going,  Amy  and  I,  to — you  know.  I  cannot  rest  here  any 
longer.  Amy  will  be  safe ;  she  can  have  my  money.  But  this 
cannot  go  on  any  longer.  If  we  should  starve,  we  must  find  my 
mother.  I  know  you  will  say  she  is  not  my  mother.  And  who 
else,  then  ?  She  is  all  the  mother  I  have  ever  known.  And  I 
have  left  her  these  two  years  under  a  stain  which  she  ought  not 
to  bear,  and  in  misery  which  she  ought  not  to  bear.  Was  it  ever 
heard  of  before  that  a  mother  should  be  banished  from  her 
children  ?  I  was  too  young  to  understand  it  all  at  first ;  B,nd  I 
had  no  habit  of  acting  for  myself;  and  perhaps  you  would  have 
been  right  to  stop  me ;  but  now ' 

*  Certainly  I  should  have  stopped  you.  But,  Rosalind,  I  have 
come  myself  to  a  similar  resolution,'  he  said.  *  It  must  all  be 
cleared  up.  But  not  by  you,  my  dear,  not  by  you.  Jf  the?e  i^ 
anything  to  discover  th^t  is  to  ])er  sh^une— — ' 
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*  There  is  nothing,  Uncle  John/ 

'  My  dear,  you  don't  know  how  mysterious  human  nature  is.' 
There  are  fine  and  noble  creatures  such  as  she  is — as  she  is! 
don't  think  I  deny  it,  Bosalind — who  may  have  yet  a  spot,  a  stain, 
which  a  man  like  me  may  see  and  grieve  forand  forgive,  butyou 

<  Oh,  Uncle  John,  say  that  a  woman  like  me  may  wash  away 
with  tears,  if  you  like,  but  that  should  never,  never  be  betrayed 
to  the  eyes  of  a  man ! ' 

He  took  her  into  his  arms,  weeping  as  she  was,  and  he  not 
fax  from  it.  ^  Bosalind,  perhaps  yours  is  the  truest  way :  but  yet  as 
common  people  think,  and  according  to  the  way  of  the  world ' 

*  Which  is  neither  your  way  nor  mine,'  cried  the  girl.  *  And 
you  can  say  nothiing  to  change  my  mind  ;  I  was  too  young  at  the 
time.  But  now — ^if  she  has  died,'  Rosalind  said,  with  difficulty 
swallowing  down  the  *  climbing  sorrow '  in  her  throat,  *  she  will 
know  at  least  what  we  meant.  And  if  she  is  living  there  is  no 
rest  but  with  our  mother  for  Amy  and  me.  And  the  child  shall 
not  Bu£fer,  Uncle  John,  for  she  shall  have  what  is  mine.' 

*  Bosalind,  you  are  still  in  the  absolute  stage — ^you  see  nothing 
that  can  modiify  your  purposes.  My  dear,  you  should  have  had 
your  mother  to  speak  to  on  this  subject.  There  are  two  men  here, 
Bosalind,  to  whom  .  •  •  have  you  not  some  duty,  some  obligation  ? 
They  both  seem  to  me  to  be  waiting — for  what,  Bosalind  ? ' 

Bosalind  detached  herself  from  her  uncle's  arm.  A  crimson 
flush  covered  her  face.     *  Is  it — dishonourable  ? '  she  said. 

In  the  midst  of  his  emotion  John  Trevanion  could  not  suppress 
a  smile.    '  That  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  word.' 

*  It  would  be  dishonourable  in  a  man,'  she  cried,  lifting  her 
eyes  with  a  hot  colour  under  them  which  seemed  to  scorch  her. 

'  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  man,  Bosalind,'  he  said  gravely  ; 
*the  circumstances  are  altogether  different.  And  yet  you  too 
owe  something  to  Boland,  who  has  loved  you  all  his  life,  poor 
fellow,  and  to  Bivers,  who  has  come  here  neglecting  everything 
for  your  sake.     I  do  not  know,'  he  added,  in  a  harsher  tone, 

*  whether  there  may  not  be  still  another  claim.' 

^  I  think  you  are  unjust.  Uncle  John,'  she  said,  with  tremulous 
dignity.  '  And  if  it  is  as  you  say,  these  gentlemen  have  followed 
their  own  inclinations,  not  mine.     Am  I  bound  because  they 

have  seen  fit But  that  would  be  slavery  for  a  woman.'   Then 

her  countenance  cleared  a  little,  and  she  added,  ^  When  you  know 
aU  that  is  in  my  mind,  you  will  not  disapprove.' 

^  I  hope  you  will  make  a  wise  decision,  Bosalind,'  he  said. 

*  But  at  least  do  nothing — make  up  your  mind  to  nothing— till 
the  time  comes.'  He  spoke  vaguely,  and  so  did  she,  but  in  the 
excitement  of  their  minds  neither  remarked  this  in  the  other. 
For  he  had  not  hinted  to  her,  nor  she  to  him,  the  possibility  of  some 
great  new  event  which  might  happeij  at  apy  moment  and  phange 
all  plaiiB  aiid  thought?. 
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CHAPTER   LVII. 


Rosalind  left  her  uncle  with  the  thrill  of  her  resolution  in  all  her 
veins.  She  met,  as  she  crossed  the  ante-room,  Rivers,  who  had 
just  come  in  and  was  standing  waiting  for  a  reply  to  the  petition 
to  be  admitted  to  see  her  which  he  had  just  sent  by  a  servant. 
She  came  upon  him  suddenly  while  he  stood  there,  himself  voond 
up  to  high  tension,  fall  of  passion  and  urgency,  feeling  himsdf 
ill-used,  and  determined  that  now  at  last  this  question  should  be 
settled.  He  had  failed  indeed  in  pushing  his  suit  by  means  of 
the  mysterious  stranger  whom  he  had  not  seen  again ;  but  this 
made  him  only  return  with  additional  vehemence  to  his  own 
claim,  the  claim  of  a  man  who  had  waited  a  year  for  his  answer. 
But  when  he  saw  Rosalind  there  came  over  him  that  instant 
softening  which  is  so  apt  to  follow  an  unusual  warmth  of  angry 
feeling,  when  we  are  *  wroth  with  those  we  love.'  He  thought  at 
first  that  she  had  come  to  him  in  answer  to  his  message,  granting 
all  he  asked  by  that  gracious  personal  response.  *  Rosalind ! '  he 
cried,  putting  out  his  hands.  But  next  moment  his  countenance 
reflected  the  blush  in  hers,  as  she  turned  to  him  startled,  not 
comprehending  and  shrinking  from  this  enthusiastic  address.  ^  I 
beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  crushing  his  hat  in  his  hands.    *  I  was 

taken  by  surprise.    Miss  Trevanion,  I  had  just  sent  to  ask ' 

Rosalind  was  seized  by  a  sort  of  helpless  terror.  She  was 
afraid  of  him  and  his  passion.  She  said,  ^  Uncle  John  is  in  his 
room.  Oh,  forgive  me,  please  !  If  it  is  me,  will  you  wait— oh, 
will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  wait  till  Thursday  ?  Everything  will  be 
settled  then.  I  shall  know  then  what  I  have  to  do.  Mr.  Rivers, 
I  am  very  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  trouble ' 

*  Trouble  I '  he  cried  ;  his  voice  was  almost  inarticulate  in  the 
excess  of  emotion.  ^  How  can  you  use  such  words  to  me  ?  As  if 
trouble  had  anything  to  do  with  it ;  if  you  would  send  me  to  the 
end  of  the  earth,  so  long  as  it  was  to  serve  you,  or  give  me  one  of 

the  labours  of  Hercules Yes,  I  know  I  am  extravagant.    One 

becomes  extravagant  in  the  state  of  mind  in  which And  to 

hear  you  speak  of  trouble ' 

*  Mr.  Rivers,'  said  Rosalind,  humble  in  her  sense  of  guilt,  *  I 
have  a  great  many  things  to  think  of.  You  don't  know  how 
serious  it  is ;  but  on  Thursday  I  shall  be  of  age,  and  then  I  can 
decide.  Come  then,  if  you  will,  and  I  will  teU  you.  Oh,  let  me 
tell  you  on  Thursday — not  now ! ' 

*  That  does  not  sound  very  hopeful  for  me,'  he  said.  *  Bliss 
Trevanion,  remember  that  I  have  waited  a  year  for  my  answer- 
few  men  do  that  without — without ' 

And  then  he  paused,  and  looked  at  her  with  an  air  which 
was  at  once  fierce  and  piteous,  defiant  and  imploring.  And 
Rosalind  shrank  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  feeling  that  she  had  no 
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right  to  hold  him  in  suspense,  yet  frightened  by  his  vehemence, 
and  too  mnch  agitated  to  know  what  to  say. 

*  On  Thursday,'  she  said,  mechanically ;  *  on  Thursday You 

shall  not  complain  of  me  any  more.'     She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him  with  a  smile,  apologetic  and  deprecatory,  which  was  very 
sweet,  which  threw  him  him  into  a  bewilderment  unspeakable. 
She  was  cruel  without  knowing  it,  without  intending  it.     She 
had,  she  thought,  something  to  make  up  to  this  man,  and  how 
could  she  do  it  but  by  kindness — by  showing  him  that  she  was 
grateful — ^that   she  liked  and   honoured   him?     He  went   away 
asking  himself  a  thousand  questions,  going  over  and  over  her 
simple  words,  extracting  meanings  from  them  of  which  they  were 
entirely  innocent,  framing  them  at  last  to  the  signification  which 
he  wished.     He  started  from  Bonport  full  of  doubt  and  uneasi- 
ness, but  before  he  reached  his  hotel  a  foolish  elation  had  got 
the  better  of  these  sadder  sentiments.     He  said  to  himself  that 
these  words  could  have  but  one  meaning.     *  You  shall  not  com- 
plain of  me  any  more.'     But  if  she  cast  him  oflF  after  this  long 
probation  he  would  have  very  good  reason  to  complain.     It  was 
impossible  that  she  should  prepare  a  refusal  by  such  words ;  and 
indeed  if  she  had  meant  to  reftise  him  could  she  have  postponed 
her  answer  again?     Is  it  not  honour  in  a  woman  to  say  *No' 
without  delay,  unless  she  means  to  say  'Yes'?     It  is  the  only 
claim   of  honour   upon  her,  who  makes  so  many  claims    upon 
the  honour  of  men,  to  say  *  No,'  if  she  means  *  No.'    No  one 
could  mistake  that  primary  rule.     When  she  said  *  Thursday,' 
was  it  not  the  last  assurance  she  could  give  before  a  final  accept- 
ance, and — *  You  shall  not  complain  of  me  any  more '  ?     This  is 
a  consequence  of  the  competitive  system  in  love  which  Mr.  Buskin 
evidently  did  not  foresee,  for  Eosalind,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
nght  enough  when  she  tried  to  assure  herself  that  she  had  not 
wished  for  his  love,  had  not  sought  it  in  any  way  that  she  should  be 
made  responsible  for  its  discomfiture.    Elvers  employed  his  time  of 
suspense  in  making  arrangements  for  his  departure.    He  was  a 
proud  man,  and  he  would  not  have  it  said  that  he  had  left  Aix  hastily 
iu  consequence  of  his  disappointment.     In  the  evening  he  wrote 
Some  letters,  vaguely  announcing  a  speedy  return.    'Perhaps 
almost  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,'  he  said,  always  guarding  against 
^he  possibility  of  a  sudden  departure ;  and  then  he  said  to  him- 
^If  that  such  a  thing  was  impossible.     This  was  how  he  spent  the 
intervening  days.     He  had  almost  forgotten  by  this  time,  in  the 
intensity  of  personal  feeling,  the  disappointment  and  shock  to  his 
^ride  involved  in  the  fact  that  the  lady  of  the  garden  had  appeared 
>io  more. 

In  the  meantime,  while  all  this  was  going  on,  Eeginald 
was  out  on  the  shining  water  in  a  boat,  which  was  the  first 
thing  the  English  boy  turned  to  in  that  urgent  necessity  for 
*  something  to  do '  which  is  the  first  thought  of  his  mind.     He 
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had  taken  Sophy  with  him  condescendingly  for  want  of  a  better, 
reflecting  contemptuously  all  the  time  on  the  desertion  of  that 
beggar  Hamerton,  with  whom  he  was  no  longer  the  first  object. 
But  Sophy  was  by  no  means  without  advantages  as  a  companion. 
He  sculled  her  out  half  a  mile  from  shore  with  the  intention  of 
teaching  her  how  to  row  on  the  way  back,  but  Sophy  had  made 
herself  more  amusing  in  another  way  by  that  time,  and  he  was 
willing  to  do  the  work  while  she  maintained  the  conversation. 
Sophy  was  nearly  as  good  as  Scheherazade.     She  kept  up  her  narra- 
tive, or  series  of  narratives,  with  scarcely  a  pause  to  take  breath, 
for  she  was  very  young  and  very  long-winded,  with  her  lungs 
in  perfect  condition,  and  her  stories  had  this  advantage,  to  the 
primitive  intelligence  that  is,  that  they  were  all  true — which  is  to 
say  that  they  were  all  about  real  persons,  and  spiced  by  that 
natural  inclination  to  take  the  worst  view  of  everything,  which 
unfortunately  is  so  often  justified  by  the  results,  and  makes  a 
storyteller  piquant,  popular,  and  detested.     Sophy  had  a  great 
future  before  her  in  this  way,  and  in  the  meantime  she  made 
Reginald  acquainted  with  everything,  as  they  both  concluded,  that 
he  ought  to  know.  She  told  him  about  Everard,  and  the  saving  of 
Amy  and  Johnny,  which  he  concluded  to  be  a  *  plant'  and  'just 
like  the  fellow ' ;  and  about  the  encouragement  Bosalind  gare 
him,  at  which  Rex  swore,  to  the  horror  yet  delight  of  his  Uttle 
sister,  great  real  oaths.     And  then  the  story  quickened  and  the 
interest  rose  as  she  told  him  about  the  apparitions,  about  what 
the  children  saw,  and  finally,  under  a  vow  of  secrecy  (which  she 
had  also  administered  to  Russell),  what  she  herself  saw,  and  the 
conclusion  she  had  formed.     When  she  came  to  this  point  of  her 
story,  Reginald  was  too  much  excited  even  to  swear.    He  kept 
silence  with  a  dark  countenance,  and  listened,  leaning  forward  on 
his  oars  with  a  rapt  attention  that  flattered  Sophy.    *I  told 
Uncle  John,'  cried  the  child,  ^  and  he  asked  me  what  was  I  going 
to  do?     How  could  I  do  anything.  Rex?    I  watched  because  I 
don't  believe  in  ghosts,  and  I  knew  it  could  not  be  a  ghost.   But 
what  could  I  do  at  my  age  ?     And  besides,  I  did  not  actually  see 
her  so  as  to  speak  to  her,     I  only  touched  her  as  she  passed.* 

*And  you  are  sure  it  was '    The  boy  was  older  than 

Sophy,  and  understood  better.    He  could  not  speak  so  glibly  of 
everything  as  she  did. 

*  Mamma  ?  Yes,  of  course  I  am  sure.  I  don't  take  fits  like 
the  rest;  I  always  know  what  I  see.  Don't  you  think  Uncle 
John  was  the  one  to  do  something  about  it.  Rex  ?  And  he  has 
not  done  anything.  It  could  never  be  thought  that  it  was  a 
thing  for  me.' 

<  1*11  tell  you  what,  Sophy,'  said  Rex,  almost  losing  his  oars  in 
his  vehemence ;  *  soon  it'll  have  to  be  a  thing  for  me.  I  can't  let 
things  go  on  like  this  with  all  Aunt  Sophy's  muddlings  and 
Uncle  John's,    The  children  will  be  driven  out  of  their  senses; 
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&ti(l  tiosaliiid  is  jiist  a  romantic I  am  the  head  of  the  family, 

and  I  shall  have  to  interfere.' 

*  But  you  are  only  seventeen,*  said  Sophy,  her  eyes  starting 
from  their  sockets  with  excitement  and  delight. 

*But  I  am  the  head  of  the  house.  John  Trevanion  may  give 
himself  as  many  airs  as  he  likes,  but  he  is  only  a  younger  son. 
After  all,  it  is  I  that  have  got  to  decide  what's  right  for  my 
family.  I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about  it,*  he  cried. 
If— if— Mrs.  Trevanion  is  to  come  like  this  frightening  people  out 
of  their  wits ' 

*  Oh,  Eeginald,'  cried  Sophy,  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and 
horror,  •  how  can  you  call  mamma  Mrs.  Trevanion? ' 

*  That's  her  name,'  said  the  boy.  His  lips  quivered  a  little, 
to  do  him  justice,  and  his  face  was  darkly  red  with  passion, 
which  was  scarcely  his  fault,  so  unnatural  were  all  the  circum- 
stances. *  I  am  going  to  insist  that  she  should  live  somewhere,  so 
that  a  fellow  may  say  where  she  lives.  It's  awful  when  people 
ask  you  where's  your  mother,  not  to  be  able  to  say.  I  suppose 
she  has  enough  to  live  on.  I  shall  propose  to  let  her  choose 
where  she  pleases,  but  to  make  her  stay  in  one  place,  so  that  she 
can  be  foimd  when  she  is  wanted.  Amy  could  be  sent  to  her  for 
a  bit,  and  then  the  fuss  would  be  over ' 

*But,  Rex,  you  said  we  should  lose  all  our  money ' 

*  Oh,  bother ! '  cried  the  boy.  *  Who's  to  say  anything  ?  Should 
I  make  a  trial  and  expose  everything  to  take  her  money  from 
Amy  ?  (It  isn't  so  very  much  you  have,  any  of  you,  that  I  should 
mind.)  I  suppose  even,  if  I  insisted,  they  might  take  a  villa  for 
her  here  or  somewhere.  And  then  one  could  say  she  lived  abroad 
for  her  health.  That  is  what  people  do  every  day.  I  know  lots 
of  fellows  whose  father,  or  their  mother,  or  someone,  lives  abroad 
for  their  health.  It  would  be  more  respectable.  It  would  be  a 
thing  you  could  talk  about  when  it  was  necessary,'  Eex  said. 

Sophy's  mind  was  scarcely  yet  open  to  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. *  I  wish  you  had  told  me,'  she  said,  peevishly,  *  that  one  could 
get  out  of  it  like  that:  for  I  should  have  liked  to  speak  to 
mamma * 

*I  don't  know  that  we  can  get  out  of  it  like  that.  The 
law  is  very  funny;  it  may  be  impossible,  perhaps.  But  at 
all  events,'  said  Reginald,  recovering  his  oars,  and  giving  one 
great  impulse  forward  with  all  his  strength  which  made  the  boat 
shoot  along  ih^  lake  like  a  living  thing,  *  I  know  that  I  won't  let 
it  be  muddled  any  longer  if  I  can  help  it,  and  that  I  am  going  to 
interfere.' 

CHAPTER  LVIII. 

fioLAND  Hamebton  did  not  find  any  trace  of  her.  He  had  pledged 
himself  easily,  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  ways  and  means,  to  find  her, 
knowing  nothing,  neither  how  to  set  about  such  a  search,  or  where 
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lie  was  likely  to  meet  with  success  in  it.  It  is  easy  for  a  youBg 
man  in  his  fervour  to  declare  th^  he  is  able  to  do  anything  for 
the  girl  he  loves,  and  to  feel  that  in  that  inspiration  he  is  sure  to 
carry  all  before  him.  But  love  will  not  trace  the  lost  even  when 
it  is  the  agony  of  love  for  the  lost,  and  that  passion  of  awful  long- 
ing, anxiety,  and  fear  which  is  perhaps  the  most  profound  of  all 
human  emotions.  The  fact  that  he  loved  Bosalind  did  not  con- 
vert him  into  that  sublimated  and  heroic  version  of  a  detective 
officer  which  is  to  be  found  more  often  in  fiction  than  reality. 
He,  too,  went  to  all  the  hotels,  as  John  Trevanion  had  done;  he 
walked  about  incessantly,  looking  at  everybody  he  met,  and  trying 
hard  in  his  bad  French  to  push  cunning  inquiries  everywhere 
— inquiries  which  he  thought  cunning,  but  which  were  in  reality 
only  very  innocently  anxious,  betraying  his  object  in  the  plainest 
way.  *  A  tall  lady,  English,  with  remains  of  great  bteauty.'  *Oui, 
monsieur,  nous  la  connaissons ; '  a  dozen  such  lively  responses  were 
made  to  him,  and  he  was  sent  in  consequence  to  wander  about  as 
mBnj  villas,  to  prowl  in  the  gardens  of  various  hotels,  rewarded 
by  the  sight  of  some  fine  Englishwomen  and  some  scarecrows,  but 
never  with  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  the  woman  he  sought. 
He  did,  however,  meet  and  recognise  almost  at  every  turn  the 
young  fellow  whose  appearances  at  Bonport  had  been  few  since 
EosaKnd's  repulse,  but  whom  he  had  seen  several  times  in  attend- 
ance upon  Mrs.  Lennox,  and  of  whom  he  knew  that  he  was  under- 
stood to  have  been  seen  in  the  village  at  Highcourt,  presumably 
on  account  of  Eosalind,  and  was  therefore  a  suitor  too,  and  a  rival. 
Something  indefinable  in  his  air,  though  Koland  dLid  not  know 
him  suflSciently  to  be  a  just  judge,  had  increased  at  first  the 
natural  sensation  of  angry  scorn  with  which  a  young  lover  looks 
upon  another  man  who  has  presumed  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  same 
objet  adore ;  but  presently  there  arose  in  his  mind  something  of 
that  same  sensation  of  fellowship  which  had  drawn  him  on  the 
first  night  of  his  arrival  towards  Rivers.  They  were  in  ^  the  same 
box.'  No  doubt  she  was  too  good  for  any  of  them,  and  Everanl 
had  not  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  English  gentleman  about  him- 
the  one  thing  indispensable ;  but  yet  there  was  a  certain  brother- 
hood even  in  the  rivalry.  Koland  addressed  him  at  last  when  he 
met  him  coming  round  one  of  the  corners,  where  he  himself  was 
posted  gazing  blankly  at  an  English  lady  pointed  out  to  him  by  an 
oflScious  boatman  from  the  lake.  His  gaze  over  a  wall,  his 
furtive  aspect  when  discovered,  all  required,  he  felt,  explanation. 
*  I  think  we  almost  know  each  other,'  he  said,  in  a  not  unfiriendly 
tone.  Everard  took  off  his  hat  with  the  instinct  of  a  man  who 
has  acquired  such  breeding  as  he  has  in  foreign  countries,  an 
action  for  which,  as  was  natural,  the  Englishman  mildly  despised 
him.  <  I  have  seen  you,  at  least,  often,'  he  replied.  And  then 
Roland  plunged  into  his  subject. 

*Look  here!     You  know  the  Trevanions,  don't  you?    Oh 
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yes,  I  heard  all  about  it — the  children  and  all  that.  I  am  a 
very  old  friend,'  Eoland  dwelt  upon  these  words  by  way  of  showing 
that  a  stranger  was  altogether  out  of  competition  with  him  in 
this  respect  at  least.  •  There  is  a  lady  in  whom  they  are  all- 
very  much  interested,  to  say  the  least,  living  somewhere  about 
here :  but  I  don't  know  where,  and  nobody  seems  to  know.  You 
seem  to  be  very  well  up  to  all  the  ways  of  the  place;  perhaps  you 

could  help  me.     Bois I  mean,'  said  Boland,  with  a  cough  to 

obliterate  the  syllable — ^  they  would  all  be  very  grateful  to  any 
one  who  would  find ' 

<  What,'  said  Everard  slowly,  looking  in  Boland's  face,  ^  is  the 
lady's  name  ? ' 

It  was  the  most  natural  question ;  and  yet  the  one  man  put 
it  with  a  depth  of  significance  which  to  a  keener  observer  than 
Roland  would  have  proved  his  previous  knowledge;  while  the 
other  stood  entirely  disconcerted,  and  not  knowing  how  to  reply. 
It  was  perfectly  natural ;  but  somehow  he  had  not  thought  of 
it  as  a  probable  question.  And  he  was  not  prepared  with  an 
answer. 

*  Oh — ah — her  name.  Well,  she  is  a  kind  of  a  relation,  you 
know — and  her  name  would  be — Trevanion.' 

^  Oh,  her  name  would  be  Trevanion  ?  Is  there  supposed  to  be 
any  chance  that  she  would  change  her  name  ?  ' 

*  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question  ? ' 

*  I  thought,  by  the  way  you  spoke,  as  if  there  might  be  a 
doubt.' 

*No,'  said  Koland  after  a  moment,  *  I  never  thought — I  don't 
think  it's  likely.     Why  should  she  change  her  name?' 

Everard  answered  with  great  softness, '  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  Something  in  your  tone  suggested  the  idea^  but  no 
doubt  I  am  wrong.    No,  1  cannot  say,  all  in  a  moment,  that  I  am 

acquainted '    Here  his  want  of  experience  told  like  lioland's. 

He  was  very  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  deceive,  but  did  not  know 
how.  He  coloured  and  made  a  momentary  pause.  ^  But  I  will 
inquire,'  he  said,  *  if  it  is  a  thing  that  the — Trevanions  want  to 
find  out.' 

Roland  looked  at  him  with  instinctive  suspicion,  but  he  did 
not  know  what  he  suspected.  He  had  no  desire,  however,  to  put 
tbis  quest  out  of  his  own  hands  into  those  of  a  man  who  might 
make  capital  of  it  as  he  himself  intended  to  do.  He  said 
hastily,  «  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  put  you  to  trouble.  I  think  I  am 
on  the  scent.  If  you  hear  anything,  however,  and  would  come 
in  and  see  me  at  the  hotel — to-night.' 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  something  in  his  face  which 
Roland  did  not  understand.  Was  it  a  kind  of  sardonic  smile  ? 
Was  it  offence  ?  He  ended  by  repeating,  *  I  will  inquire,'  and 
took  off  his  hat  again  in  that  Frenchified  way. 

And  Roland  went  on,  unaided,  somewhat  discouraged  indeed, 
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with  his  inquiries.     Sometimes  he  saw  in  the  distance  a  figure  in 
the  crowd  which  he  thought  he  recognised,  and  hurried  after  it, 
but  never  with  any  success.     For  either  it  was  gone  when  he 
reached  the  spot,  or  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  ordinary  people 
about ;  for  of  course  there  were  many  tall  ladies  wearing  black  to 
be  seen  about  the  streets  of  Aix,  and  most  of  them  English.    He 
trudged  about  all  that  day  and  the  next  with  a  heavy  h^art^  his 
high  hopes  abandoning  him  and  the  search   seeming  hopeless. 
He  became  aware  when  night  fell  that  he  was  not  done  in  his 
({uest.     There  drifted  past  him  at  intervals,  hurried,  flushed,  and 
breathless,  with  her  cloak  hanging  from  her  shoulders,  her  bonnet 
blown  back  from  her  head,  her  eyes  always  far  in.front  of  her,, 
investigating  every  corner,  a  woman,  so  instinct  with  keen  sus- 
picion and  what  looked  like  a  thirst  for  blood,  that  she  attracted 
the  looks  even  of  the  careless  passers-by,  and  was  followed,  till  shft' 
outstripped  him,  by  more  than  one  languid  gendarme.  Her  parpose 
was  so  much  more  individual  than  she  was,  that  for  a  time  in  tbe 
features  of  this  human  sleuth-hound  he  failed  to  recognise  RnsselL 
But  it  was  Russell,  as  he  soon  saw,  with  a  mixture  of  alarm  and* 
horror.     It  seemed  to  him  that  some  tragic  force  of  harm  iraa  in 
this  woman's  hand,  and  that  while  he  wandered  vaguely  roand. 
and  round  discovering  nothing,  she,  grim  with  hatred  and  revenge, 
was  on  the  track. 

(  To  he  concluded.) 
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Beauty    and   the   Beast. 

THE  seeds  of  flowers  from  isle  to  isle 
The  birds  have  brought,  the  winds  have  blown ; 
The  faces  of  our  daisies  smile 

In  meadows  of  the  lands  unknown ; 
And  tales  our  fathers  told  erewhile 

Like  flowers  through  all  the  world  are  sown. 

The  Lover  strange,  the  Lady's  woe, 
The  Prince  enchanted  and  released — 

The  tale  'neath  Himalayan  snow 
Was  chanted  by  the  Vedic  priest,* 

And  little  Kaffir  children  know 
Their  Kaffir  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

And  here,  for  English  children,  here 

By  him  who  best  knew  Fairyland, 
Are  drawn  the  gentle  Beauty  dear 

And  (changed  by  the  Enchanter's  wand) 
The  Beast,  unbending  o'er  his  beer, 

His  tail  caressed  by  Beauty's  hand. 

>  Uirasi  and  Prumravas  are  the  persons  in  the  Vedic  version  of  Beauty  and  the 
Bea$t.    The  Kaffir  version  is  in  Callaway's  Tales  fro jm  the  Amazula, 
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BEAUTY  AND   THE  BEAST. 

Ah,  maidens,  mark  the  moral  old : 
From  ugliness  you  need  not  wince, 

Nor  turn  a  cruel  face  and  cold 
On  men  who  're  not  Apollos,  since 

Plain  lovers  tiMiy  have  hearts  of  gold, 
The  Husband  prove  the  Fairy  Prince. 


A.  Lang. 


Two  Robbers : 

A  LEGEND, 

By  the  Author  of  *  Reata/  *  Beggar  my  Neighbour,'  &c.  &c, 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ROBBERS  AT  HOME, 

THEY  had  a  merry  time  of  it  up  yonder  in  the  grand  old 
mountains.  Where  the  air  is  purest,  where  the  flowers  grow 
brightest,  and  the  pinewoods  are  most  fragrant,  had  the  freebooters 
pitched  their  camp.  No  incarcerating  walls  confined  their  move- 
ments ;  their  ceiling  was  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  their  perfumes 
the  wild  thyme  and  the  sweet  marjoram,  their  music  the  roar  of 
the  waterfall- 

The  mountain-top  is  the  only  fit  place  for  a  free  man  to  dwell. 
Those  who  choose  to  grovel  below  in  the  valley,  tilling  the  ground 
at  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  deserve  not  that  name.  Whatever  be 
their  actual  wealth,  they  are  but  beggars  in  reality,  blind,  infa- 
tuated, self-made  beggars,  who  in  their  inconceivable  folly  prefer  to 
pass  their  life  within  dungeon  walls,  when  they  might  be  revelling 
in  the  golden  simshine  aloft. 

And  when  perchance  the  wind  howled,  and  the  mountain  was 
wrapped  in  clouds,  and  the  forest  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the 
violence  of  the  storm,  was  there  not  the  mighty  cavern  to  retire 
into,  where,  around  a  roaring  fire,  they  pledged  each  other  in 
horns  brimming  over  with  fiery  spirits,  and  where  amid  warlike 
songs  and  stirring  tales  the  long  winter  nights  seemed  short  ? 

Many  a  hair-breadth  escape  and  many  a  daring  exploit 
wonld  there  be  related  of  the  bold  Heino,  their  captain,  and  them- 
selves, his  merry  men ;  of  the  raids  they  had  made  into  the 
valleys  and  plains  below,  in  search  of  victuals ;  for  these  noble 
beings  were  sometimes  forced  to  descend  to  the  grovelling  world 
they  despised,  and  to  carry  off  the  oxen  and  the  com  from  their 
haser  fellow-creatures,  since  the  produce  of  the  forest  was  by  no 
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means  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  healthy  appetites  engendered  by 
the  aromatic  mountain  breezes. 

Stories  were  told  of  the  villages  they  had  set  alight,  of  the 
cellars  they  had  emptied,  of  the  altars  they  had  stripped,  and  of 
a  hundred  other  such  merry  pranks  they  had  played.  They  told 
likewise  of  the  senseless  fear  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  whenever 
Black  Heino  was  mentioned ;  how  they  would  sign  themselves  with 
the  cross,  and  fly,  as  from  the  spirit  of  evil  himself.  CJowardly  fools ! 
Why,  they  might  have  known  that  Black  Heino  and  his  band  were 
gentlemen,  every  one  of  them,  to  the  heart's  core,  and  that  each  of 
them  would  sooner  die  than  do  an  ill-natured  turn  to  any  living 
soul ! 

What  if  they  had  sent  old  Baron  Priigelstock  to  swim  in  the 
lake  with  a  stone  round  his  neclc  ?  Had  he  not  richly  deserved  it  for 
beating  three  wives  to  death  in  succession  ?  And  when  they  bad 
nailed  Hunchback  Eisenbuckel,  the  hard-hearted  seneschal  of 
Castle  Hohenfelz,  to  the  granary  door,  like  a  piece  of  foul  carrion 
as  he  was,  were  not  scores  of  poor  vassals  the  better  for  it  ? 

As  for  stealing,  that  was  a  thing  they  never  would  have 
stooped  to  do  ;  they  only  exercised  their  rights  as  free  men,  for 
they  knew  that  the  Creator  did  not  cause  the  earth  to  send  forth 
succulent  fruits  only  for  a  few  pampered  individuals ;  and  when 
they  relieved  a  church  or  monastery  of  some  of  its  most  incon- 
veniently heavy  gold  ornaments,  no  sort  of  disrespect  was  meant, 
for  they  wisely  judged  that  masses  read  in  sackcloth  robes,  and 
held  within  bare  walls,  may  be  as  pleasing  to  heaven  as  when 
oflfered  in  richly  embroidered  vestments. 

And  the  old  mountain  used  to  re-echo  again  to  its  very  bowels 
with  the  laughter  caused  by  such  mirthful  reminiscences.  Oh,  these 
were  rare  good  times,  merry  times,  rollicking,  frolicking  times 
indeed ! 

^  Say,  whither  shall  we  direct  our  next  expedition  ?— our  larders 
are  well-nigh  empty,'  was  the  question  mooted  one  evening  in 
early  spring,  as  Black  Heino  and  his  bold  conurades  were  assembled 
together  over  their  evening  meal. 

They  were  grouped,  in  various  attitudes  of  picturesque  ease, 
round  the  usual  camp-fire,  which  had  been  allowed  to  sink  rather 
low,  for  the  weather  was  mild,  and  the  air,  even  up  here,  was  soft 
and  balmy.  The  pearly-grey  wood  ashes  lay  undisturbed,  sare 
when  the  gentle  breath  of  the  evening  wind  as  it  swept  across  the 
mountain  fanned  them  back  to  an  occasional  glow. 
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A  vista  of  wooded  hills  was  here  unrolled  before  the  eye — a 
surging  sea  of  pine-clad  heights,  now  looming  purple  in  the  twi- 
light, and  broken  here  and  there  by  some  group  of  massive  boulder 
stones,  or  by  the  projecting  turret  of  some  distant  castle.  Down 
in  the  deep  valleys,  now  wholly  in  shade,  the  slender  spire  of  some 
village  church  sometimes  looked  out  from  the  flowery  orchards 
which  surrounded  it. 

^  Let  us  see ! '  said  Binaldo,  one  of  the  oldest  and  fiercest- 
looking  of  the  band,  rising  to  his  feet  and  casting  a  glance  at  the 
view  before  hinti,  *  we  have  cleared  out  Schwanenthal  pretty  well 
lately,  and  'tis  but  a  year  since  we  last  pillaged  Wolkenstein. 
Poor  fellows,  it  would  not  be  fedr  were  we  not  to  give  them  time 
to  get  up  their  stocks  again  before  paying  them  another  visit. 
There  is  no  use  either  in  trying  the  fortress  of  Bothenfels,  for  the 
cowards  are  afraid  of  us,  and  have  the  walls  well  guarded  ;  neither 
is  it  worth  our  while  to  look  in  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Christopher ;  the 
Abbot  is  a  niggardly  old  man  and  will  assuredly  not  go  to  heaven 
when  he  dies,  for  I  hear  that  he  has  not  yet  replaced  the  gold 
ornaments  we  borrowed  the  year  before  last.  No ;  we  must  look 
further  this  time  for  the  replenishing  of  our  larder.  What  says 
our  chieftain  ?  What  say  you,  brave  fellows,  to  a  march  across  the 
hills  to  proud  Castle  Taubenheim  ?  It  is  many  a  year  since  it 
has  been  disturbed,  and  'tis  said  there  are  festive  preparations  on 
foot.  At  such  times  warders  are  apt  to  be  lax,  and  gates  are 
sometimes  left  open.' 

*  To  Castle  Taubenheim,'  said  Black  Heino  reflectively ;  *  yes, 
the  plan  is  none  so  bad.  I  have  always  heard  that  there  be  plenty 
of  fat  oxen  and  snowy  flocks,  barrels  of  wine  and  sacks  of  gold,  in 
short  a  goodly  harvest  for  bold  hearts  and  strong  arms.  Plenty 
golden  chains  and  such  furbelows,  too,  for  our  sweethearts.  Tell 
me,  my  pretty  Sibylla,'  he  continued,  carelessly  stroking  the  jetty 
curls  of  a  beautiful  gipsy  girl  who  reclined  at  his  feet,  ^  what  shall 
it  be  this  time  ?  Those  proud  German  dames  have  no  lack  of 
Buch  sparkling  gear,  and  methinks  a  ruby  necklace  or  a  pair  of 
sparkling  earrings  would  become  thee  right  well.  The  moon  is 
now  at  the  full,  and  will  assist  our  march ;  therefore  to  Castle 
Taubenheim  let4t  be  ! ' 

The  proposition  found  a  ready  echo  among  the  followers,  and 
*  To  Castle  Taubenheim !  to  Castle  Taubenheim ! '  was  echoed  all 
around. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

KUNO'S    BRIDE. 

In  the  Castle  of  Taubenheim  there  were  indeed  preparations  for 
feasting  and  carousing  being  made  on  a  large  scale.  Oxen  were 
getting  roasted  whole  ;  pigs  and  peacocks  alike  were  being  pressed 
into  the  service,  cheeses  larger  than  millstones  stood  piled  around, 
along  with  dishes  of  honeycomb,  bunches  of  sausages,  and  the 
many  other  ingredients  required  for  the  concoction  of  the  light 
and  wholesome  menit  of  a  *  wassail  supper '  of  those  days. 

And  the  beverages  were  being  dealt  out  in  like  generous 
fashion.  Large  hogsheads  of  ale,  wine,  and  mead  stood  ready 
tapped,  and  would  presently  be  poured  into  the  long  rows  of  silver 
tankards  ranged  upon  the  oaken  buffets. 

The  great  hall  had  been  garnished  and  swept,  and  freshly 
strewn  with  the  sweet-scented  rushes  brought  hither  in  cartloads 
by  the  vassals ;  and  Dame  Kunigunde,  the  housekeeper,  had  been 
busy  at  work  for  many  days  past,  directing  her  maidens  to  dust 
and  to  sweep,  to  remove  every  unsightly  cobweb  from  the  heavy 
tapestry  hangings,  and  scour  each  silver  plate  and  goblet  till  it 
shone  again,  and  she  nodded  approvingly  at  the  reflection  therein 
of  an  old  woman  with  a  yellow  parchment  face,  and  a  high  starched 
cambric  cap.  Garlands  of  spring  flowers  were  being  entwined  by 
the  younger  maidens,  wherewith  to  decorate  the  large  painted  shield 
with  the  arms  of  the  Taubenhorst  family,  a  pair  of  pigeons  proper 
on  a  field  azure. 

And  all  these  doings  were  in  honour  of  Damsel  Irmengard, 
the  niece  of  Eitter  Stillfried,  the  lord  of  the  castle,  for  she  was  to- 
morrow to  complete  her  sixteenth  year. 

And  she  was  worthy  of  all  the  trouble  they  took,  for  Irmengard 
was  the  sweetest  and  fairest  maiden  for  many  miles  around,  and 
there  were  no  lack  of  gallant  gentlemen  who  would  gladly  have 
sued  for  her  love,  but  that  it  was  well  known  that  old  Bi^^^^ 
Stillfried  did  not  intend  that  this  dainty  flower  should  be  trans- 
planted from  his  garden.  He  was  a  prudent  man  and  a  wise  one, 
old  Knight  Stillfried,  though  none  of  the  bravest,  and  he  rightly 
judged  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  such  a  neat  slice  of  fortune 
go  out  of  the  family.  Therefore,  when  his  gallant  broths 
Herebord,  dying  of  his  wounds  received  in  battle,  had  said  to  him 
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with  his  last  breath,  *  Brother  Still&ied,  be  a  faUier  to  my  orphan 
daughter,'  he  had,  after  rapidly  reviewing  the  situation  and 
remembering  that  his  own  son  Kuno  was  just  four  years  older  than 
the  little  Irmengard,  answered — 

*  Brother  Herebord,  I  will;  my  home  shall  be  her  home 
always.' 

And  now  the  time  had  come  when  this  latent  wish  could  be 
fulfilled;  the  little  Irmengard  having  budded  into  a  beautiful 
maiden,  and  the  boy  Kuno  into  a  handsome  youth  of  well-nigh 
twenty  years,  with  the  flaxen  down  just  begiiming  to  show  on  his 
upper  lip. 

Though  his  limbs  were  straight,  and  his  features  regular,  yet 
Kuno  Taubenhorst  did  not  come  up  to  the  chivalrous  standard  of 
those  days,  for  his  hand  was  delicate  as  a  maiden's  and  his  face 
over-white  for  a  younker;  his  fair  brow  was  often  drawn  together 
in  a  frown  of  discontent,  and  his  large  blue  eyes,  just  such  another 
pair  as  those  of  his  cousin  Irmengard,  should  not  have  looked  thus 
gloomily  into  the  world. 

Eitter  Stillfried  had  given  his  son  a  very  careful  education. 
He  had  not  cared  to  let  him  take  part  in  tournaments  and  joust- 
iiigs  and  other  such  rough  amusements  of  the  age,  and  when  the 
young  Kimo  had  petitioned  for  leave  to  hunt  the  wild  boar  or 
track  the  wolf,  he  would  tell  his  son  that  these  were  dangerous 
pastimes,  and  that  there  were  plenty  retainers  there  to  take  the 
risks  of  hunting  off  his  hands,  while  reading  the  missal  or  trans- 
lating the  old  chronicles  was  a  safer  and  more  profitable  occupation. 
For  the  worthy  knight's  own  experience  was  all  against  the 
handling  of  weapons.     In  his  own  youth  he  had  joined  one  of  the 
crusading  expeditions,  as  every  well-bom  gentleman  was  expected 
to  do,  but  he  came  back  very  soon  from  the  Holy  Land  on  sick 
leave,  as  he  had  found  that  warfare  greatly  to  disagree  with  his 
constitution.  As  he  enumerated  them  at  great  length  to  the  family 
physician,  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had  befallen  him  in 
Pdestine  were  strange  and  distressing  exceedingly.  How  a  sudden 
and  violent  palpitation  of  heart  had  seized  him  at  the  very  first 
sounding  of  the  war-trumpet;  how  the  whizzing  noise  of  each 
Pajnim  arrow  as  it  passed  him  through  the  air  caused  his  knees 
to  shake  and  tremble  in  an  inexplicable  manner,  and  how  he  had 
swooned  away  at  the  sight  of  the  first  comrade  who  had  fallen  from 
his  charger  bathed  in  gore. 

And  the  learned  physician,  after  musing  upon  this  singular 
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case,  had  advised  the  Ritter  Stillfried  to  give  up  warfare — ^to  take 
a  wife,  and  to  restore  his  constitution  with  good  old  ale  and 
generous  wine,  all  of  which  recipes  were  followed  out  conscien- 
tiously by  the  gallant  knight;  and  he  rewarded  the  learned 
physician  for  his  intelligent  and  able  advice  with  a  heavy  porseful 
of  golden  ducats. 

Young  Kuno  was,  therefore,  brought  up  in  accordance  with 
these  ideas.  The  care  of  his  education  had  been  delegated  to  Pater 
Nepomuk,  the  castle  chaplain,  who  had  been  instructed  to  stifle 
in  the  bud  any  unwholesome  hankerings  after  life-endangering 
pursuits. 

To  all  outward  appearance  this  system  was  successful,  for,  as 
was  said  before,  in  his  twentieth  year  Kuno  Taubenhorst  rather 
resembled  a  delicate  maiden  than  a  spirited  youth.  His  white 
hand  had  never  wielded  a  cross-bow  or  a  dagger,  his  foot  but 
Eeldom  touched  a  stirrup. 

Only  sometimes,  when  alone  bending  over  a  learned  task,  some 
latent  spark  of  manhood  would  stir  his  sluggish  blood,  and  he 
would  cast  his  pen  to  the  ground  and  tear  the  crackling  parch- 
ment with  feverish  fingers,  and  at  such  moments  his  blue  eyes 
would  shoot  angry  sparks,  and  he  would  grind  his  white  teeth  and 
mutter  savagely — 

*  Is  my  life  always  to  be  like  this,  I  wonder  ?  Ai^  vcl-^  hands 
good  for  nothing  but  for  tracing  crooked  characters  on  yon  vile 
yellow  sheepskin  ?  Are  my  eyes  never  to  see  aught  but  these 
sad  grey  walls  and  the  wearisome  book-shelves  ? ' 

But  these  outbreaks  of  rebellious  irritation  were  counter- 
balanced by  other  moments  which  were  more  agreeable,  for  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question ;  and  often  so  of  late,  when  the  old 
Knight  Stillfried,  after  emptying  an  extra  glass  of  the  potent 
wine  which  was  so  necessary  for  strengthening  his  constitution, 
would  clap  his  son  on  the  shoulder,  and  say,  winking  towards  the 
end  of  the  room,  where  the  pretty  Irmengard  sat  bending  over 
her  embroidery  frame— 

*  What  say  you,  Kuno  ?  Your  cousin  grows  apace,  and  will 
be  a  fair  maiden.  A  pretty  lass  and  a  pretty  dowry  are  not 
things  to  be  despised  when  they  grow  to  your  hand.  What 
say  you  ?     Ha !  ha !  ha ! ' 

Only  at  moments  like  these  did  it  seem  to  young  Kuno  that 
life  in  the  old  castle  need  not  always  be  dull  and  gloomy,  and  that 
there  was  one  fair  reason  at  all  events  for  making  his  lot  endurable. 
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(The  maiden  herself  had  not  been  formallj  consulted  on  the 
point,  for  what  well-bred  German  damsel  would  ever  pronounce 
the  words  love  or  marriage  until  actually  standing  at  the  altar  ? 
Bat  70U  may  be  sure  that  she  was  no  less  sharp-sighted  than  are 
young  ladies  in  our  days,  and  that,  as  she  demurely  watched  the 
preparations  for  the  morrow's  festivities,  she  imderstood  right 
well  the  reason  of  all  this  extra  pomp  and  grandeur,  and  knew 
that  her  birthday  was  to  be  likewise  the  feast  of  her  betrothal. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FINDINa  THE  GOLD. 


The  castle  of  Taubenheim  stood  at  the  foot  of  a  high  granite 
cliff,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned  with  straggling  pine  trees, 
whose  8tret<;hing  branches  made  horizontal  streaks  against  the 
blue  sky  above.  If  the  castle  warder  had  not  been  so  engtossed 
in  testing  the  quality  of  the  freshly  tapped  mead  that  evening, 
he  might  have  noticed  that  about  sunset  there  were  other  outlines 
to  be  seen  up  there  besides  the  black  stone  pines. 

For  Heino  and  his  brave  companions  were  all  assembled  on  the 
heights.  They  peered  down  over  the  cliff,  and  took  note  of  the 
drawbridges  and  outside  flights  of  steps,  and  organised  their  plan 
of  approach  accordingly ;  then,  stretching  out  their  limbs  on  the 
fine  green  sward,  they  lay  down  to  rest,  awaiting  the  hour  when  it 
would  be  advisable  to  descend. 

Midnight  had  already  been  tolled  out  from  the  castle  tower, 
when  Black  Heino  arose  and  gave  his  orders.  Each  man  had  his 
task  assigned  to  him.  A  certain  number  were  to  overpower  the 
male  inhabitants  and  render  them  helpless.  ^  They  are  no  doubt 
all  of  them  more  than  *half  intoxicated  by  this  time,  so  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter.  You,  Hubert  and  Eoland,  along  with  the  younger 
lads,  will  guard  the  entrance  to  ensure  us  against  surprise  from 
without.  There  is  no  need  to  kill  anyone  if  they  give  themselves 
np  with  a  good  grace,  but  gag  the  womankind  if  they  attempt 
any  of  their  cursed  shrieking.  When  we  have  filled  our  bags,  we 
can  then  enliven  the  scene  with  a  little  bonfire.' 

Silently  they  crept  down  the  cliff,  each  man  letting  himself 
drop  from  ledge  to  ledge  with  the  agility  of  a  chamois,  clutching 
at  the  stunted  brushwood  for  support,  never  missing  their  hold 
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nor  slipping  a  foot,  till  all  stood  assembled  at  the  base  of  the 
rock.  Cautiously  thej  stole  past  the  Gothic  chapel,  whose  arched 
windows  and  mullioned  pillars  were  shining  white  in  the  moon- 
light. Some  of  the  robbers  peered  in  through  the  coloured 
windows  at  the  gilded  altar  and  richly  decked  shrines  within,  but 
their  chieftain  said — 

*  No,  no,  the  castle  first ;  we  can  perform  our  devotions  on  our 
way  back.' 

They  stepped  lightly  over  the  marble  tombs  where  slept  many 
generations  of  the  family  of  Taubenhorst,  stalwart  knights  whose 
stone  images  thus  seen  in  the  moonlight  seemed  to  threaten  these 
intruders  with  their  lifeless  arms. 

But  Heino  and  his  merry  men  paid  no  heed  to  these  fossil 
spectres.  They  were  not  afraid  of  living  men,  far  less  of  dead 
ones. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  their  well-laid  plans.  The  draw- 
bridge was  passed,  the  walls  scaled,  and  the  drunken  warders 
speedily  disarmed.  Most  of  the  guests  still  carousing  in  the 
vast  banqueting-hall  were  likewise  too  far  gone  to  oflFer  anyresistr 
ance.  Only  young  Kuno  fought  like  a  madman,  but  after  a 
desperate  struggle  was  overpowered  and  bound  fast.  One  of  the 
robbers  was  about  to  finish  him  off  with  his  poniard,  when  Black 
Heino,  catching  sight  of  the  smooth-faced,  blue-eyed  stripling, 
bade  him  desist. 

*  See,  he  is  but  a  boy.  Let  him  be  securely  locked  up,  but  do 
him  no  injury.' 

*  1  am  not  a  boy.'  And  Kuno  groxmd  his  teeth  in  helpless 
rage.  '  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  any  of  you  fellows,  and  would 
prove  it  to  you  had  I  but  the  chance.' 

*See,  see,  a  pretty  spirit  for  so  young  a  lad,'  said  Heino, 
laughing,  as  he  turned  the  lock  behind  him. 

The  old  Knight  Stillfried  himself,  paralysed  by  fear,  had  no 
need  of  being  bound  or  locked  up,  for  he  trembled  so  sorely  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  chair.  With  quavering  voice  and  in  falter- 
ing accents  he  begged  for  mercy,  and  himself  pointed  out  the 
place  where  his  gold  bags  were  stowed  away. 

*Good  master  robber,'  he  said  to  the  tall  and  formidable 
chieftain,  who  was  standing  over  him  in  a  threatening  attitude,  ^  I 
pray  you  deal  not  harshly  with  me.  Everything  you  may  take, 
and  welcome,  only  spare  my  life.  The  gold,  it  is  in  the  west 
turret  yonder,  the  first  staircase  to  the  right.     Stay,  I  will  myself 
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show  you  the  way ;  *  but  his  trembling  limbs  refused  to  bear  him, 
and  he  sank  back  helplessly.  The  poor  old  knight  had  not  felt  so 
ill  since  he  had  left  the  Holy  Land. 

*I  shall  find  it  myself,'  said  Heino,  with  a  glance  of  contempt 
at  the  shaking  Stillfiried.  '  But  woe  to  you,  old  man,  if  you  have 
deceived  me !  You  shall  die  the  death  of  a  dog ! '  And  he 
tnmed  and  went  up  the  vaulted  corridor  alone,  leaving  his  men 
below  intent  on  refreshing  themselves  with  the  good  cheer  that 
remained  on  the  festive  board. 

He  went  up  the  staircase  as  directed,  taking  the  gigantic  steps 
two  at  a  time  in  his  hurry  to  accomplish  this  part  of  the  night's 
business.  A  glance  through  the  narrow  gullet  window  at  the 
landscape  below  had  shown  him  that  the  night  was  far  advanced 
already,  and,  although  the  moon  was  mistress  of  the  sky  as  yet,  he 
knew  they  must  be  far  on  their  way  ere  sunrise  with  the  booty ; 
for  who  could  tell  when  succour  might  not  arrive  from  some  of  the 
neighbouring  castles? 

It  may  have  been  this  very 'haste  which  caused  the  robber 
chieftain  to  mistake  the  directions  given,  or  perhaps  the  old 
knight,  in  his  senile  terror,  had  failed  to  speak  very  distinctly. 
Certain  it  is  that  Heino  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  the  right, 
and  pursued  his  way  up  a  second  and  narrower  winding  staircase. 
The  flight  came  to  an  end  before  a  small  arched  doorway. 

*  Here,  then,  old  Stillfried  keeps  his  gold,'  he  said  to  himself ; 
and  he  gave  a  good  push  to  the  oaken  door,  prepared  to  force  it  by 
strength  had  it  proved  obstinate,  but,  somewhat  to  his  surprise,  it 
yielded  to  the  first  touch,  and  flew  back  noiselessly. 

Black  Heino  stood  rooted  to  the  threshold,  bewildered  at  the 
treasures  which  met  his  sight. 

Gold !  Gold !  Gold !  Yes,  there  was  plenty  of  gold  in  here  ; 
gold  such  as  Heino  had  never  in  his  life  seen  before ;  gold  which 
shone,  and  glittered,  and  sparkled  in  a  way  which  intoxicated  him 
with  its  brilliancy.  Gold  and  silver,  silver  and  gold,  the  whole 
room  was  full  of  them,  strewn  lavishly  about.  No  wonder  that 
Heino  stood  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  such  riches. 

The  robber  chieftain  was  generous  and  open-handed,  and  was 
not  wont  to  claim  the  lion's  share  for  himself.  Whatever  booty 
was  carried  off,  was  divided  fairly  among  his  comrades ;  he  had 
even  shown  himself  careless  about  taking  his  due,  and  set  no 
store  on  gold  or  precious  stones. 

But  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  seen  a  treasure  which  he 
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would  faiu  Have  kept  all  to  himself.     Not  a  coin  of  that  glittering 
gold  could  he  bear  to  see  in  another  man's  hand. 

Hungrily,  greedily,  avariciously,  he  now  gazed  at  the  treasure 
before  him,  at  the  beautiful  girl  with  the  golden  hair,  who  lay 
there,  sleeping  in  a  frame  of  silver  moonlight. 

She  lay  thus  plunged  in  the  innocent  slumber  of  early  youtL 
The  noise  and  turmoil  of  the  robbers'  overfall,  the  clank  of  ai-ms, 
and  the  cries  of  distress,  had  not  been  sufficient  to  arouse  her,  or, 
if  vaguely  overheard,  midst  her  dream,  she  had  taken  it  forsooth  for 
the  continuation  of  that  noisy  revelry  from  which  she  had  early 
retired. 

Black  Heino  had  seen  many  women  and  beautiful  women 
before,  and  such  had  not  been  coy  with  their  favours  towards  him; 
yet,  as  he  now  stood  and  gazed  at  this  moonlight  vision,  he  felt  as 
if  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  ere  this.  The  sleeping  maiden 
before  him  was  a  revelation  of  something  he  had  never  dreamt  of 
till  now — a  revelation  of  womanliness,  of  innocence,  of  purity. 

That  gentle  breast  which  rose  and  fell  so  calmly  had  never 
been  agitated  by  fierce  passions ;  those  rose-leaf  lips,  half  parted  in 
slumber,  could  never  have  spoken  aught  but  gentle  tender  words; 
that  little  hand  so  dazzling  white  seemed  only  fit  to  gather  liUes; 
those  eyes,  now  hidden  'neath  their  fringed  lids,  could  only  be  of 
heaven's  own  blue.  Those  other  creatures  he  had  known  had 
been  but  females,  this  was  the  first  woman  he  had  seen. 

The  flowing  locks  of  aureate  hair  draped  her  all  around  as 
with  a  royal  mantle,  while  one  long  plait  of  massive  gold  hung 
down  and  trailed  on  to  the  polished  boards. 

So  long  it  was,  and  so  heavy  did  it  seem,  that  it  was  a  marvel 
that  by  its  very  weight  it  did  not  drag  down  the  slender  girlish 
figure  into  the  pool  of  silver  moonlight  on  the  floor. 

The  spinning-wheel,  standing  in  one  corner,  had  its  distaff  full 
of  argentine  flax,  and  the  turtle-dove  in  its  wicker  cage  had  been 
likewise  turned  to  the  purest  silver. 

Black  Heino,  holding  his  breath,  trembled  at  each  distant  sound 
which  reached  him  up  the  staircase ;  even  the  silver  dove  in  the 
silver  cage  filled  him  with  apprehension  whenever  he  fluttered 
in  his  sleep.  What  if  the  beautiful  maiden  were  to  ^sfake  and  be 
scared  by  the  sight  of  the  robber  before  her  ?  ^ 

A  necklace  of  sparkling  gems  and  the  rich  girdle  she  had  worn 
at  the  banquet  lay  on  a  neighbouring  seat ;  likewise  a  pair  of 
long  white  gloves  daintily  embroidered  with  fine  seed  pearls.    One 
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of  the  gloves  had  slipped  on  the  floor,  and  was  lying  in  the  moon- 
light pool. 

Black  Ueino  had  never  had  such  a  fitting  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding Sibylla  with  the  ornaments  he  had  promised ;  but  he  never 
thought  of  Sibylla,  and  he  made  one  step  forward,  and  bent  towards 
the  glove  lying  at  his  feet.  Carefully  and  reverentially  he  lifted 
it  up,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

But  in  stooping  his  scabbard  had  touched  the  oaken  boards. 
There  was  a  slight  movement  on  the  couch,  and  the  damsel 
opened  her  blue  eyes  full  upon  him,  as  he  stood  there  holding  the 
glove  in  his  hand. 

But  the  look  was  not  one  of  terror  or  abhorrence,  such  as  he  had 
been  fearing.  No,  she  looked  up  at  him  fearlessly,  sweetly,  con- 
fidingly, and  the  beautiful  lips  parted  into  a  ravishing  smile. 
Then,  slowly,  her  fringed  eyelids  dropped  down  again,  and  she 
relapsed  into  slumber  with  the  gentle  sigh  of  a  happy  child 
resuming  a  blissful  dream. 

Heino  could  have  stood  thus  for  ever,  keeping  guard  over  her 
slumbers,  but  a  sound  below  aroused  him  from  his  trance ;  heavy 
steps  were  coming  up  the  staircase,  and,  closing  the  chamber  door, 
he  turned  to  meet  his  men,  hurrying  up  in  search  of  him. 

'Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  noble  captain,  we  are  discovered; 
there  is  a  sound  of  galloping  horses  in  the  distance,  we  must  be- 
gone!' 

'Didst  thou  find  the  gold?'  was  asked  by  more  than  one. 

'Plenty  of  gold,'  murmured  Black  Heino  dreamily  as  they 
were  leaving  the  castle. 

*  Then  why  leave  it  behind,  noble  captain?  Why  not  have 
hrought  it  with  thee  ?  ' 

*  I  could  not  bring  it,'  said  Black  Heino  with  a  heavy  sigh.  *  It 
was  too  well  guarded  for  that ' — guarded  by  innocence,  by  purity. 
Such  treasures  were  not  for  the  like  of  him. 

The  men  wondered  to  see  their  chieftain  sigh  so  bitterly  over 
a  few  sacks  of  gold,  for  such  was  not  his  wont. 

'We  can  return  and  fetch  it  another  time,'  suggested  one  of 
the  followers,  but  the  robber  chieftain  with  a  terrible  oath  drew 
his  poniard,  and  swore  to  strike  dead  on  the  spot  the  first  man 
who  spoke  of  touching  thdi  gold ! 
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CHAPTER  Vs\ 

CONVERSION. 

The  memory  of  that  birthday  night  whose  festivities  had  been 
thus  rudely  disturbed  lived  long  among  the  inhabitants  of  Castle 
Taubenheim.  The  guests  had  all  departed  in  terror  and  quaking 
to  their  own  homes,  to  guard  against  any  similar  visitation. 

On  examining  the  state  of  things  next  morning,  the  larders 
were  found  to  have  been  plundered,  and  the  casks  had  been 
emptied ;  the  flower  garlands  and  festive  hangings  were  soiled  and 
trampled  under  foot,  and  the  silver  flagons  were  gone,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the  heavy  gold  bags  had  been  left  undisturbed. 

When  the  old  Knight  Stillfried,  still  trembling  with  the  shock 
received,  had  been  able  to  ascend  the  turret  staircase,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  that  his  treasured  ducats  were  all  there  intact. 

*  Strange,  very  strange,'  he  muttered  to  himself,  feeling  the 
gold  between  his  fingers  to  make  sure  that  it  really  was  there. 
*  And  I  told  him  the  way  to  be  sure.  I  do  not  feel  quite  easy  in 
my  mind,  for  perhaps  he  may  come  back  to  fetch  it.  I  wish  he 
had  taken  it  with  him  the  first  time,  for  another  such  visit  would 
kill  me  outright.' 

Young  Kuno  was  all  for  revenge,  and  for  pursuing  the  robbers 
into  their  own  den,  but  the  peace-loving  knight  would  not  hear 
of  any  sort  of  retaliation. 

'No,  no,  Kuno!  it  would  not  be  safe  to  irritate  them  further; 
we  must  be  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse,  and  that  they  have 
spared  our  lives.  It  is  really  kind  of  them  not  to  have  burned 
down  the  castle  to  the  ground.' 

Only  pretty  Irmengard  had  not  been  disturbed  that  night  She 
had  slept  through  the  noise  of  the  overfall,  and  came  down  next 
morning  as  blooming  and  fresh  as  a  May  flower  with  the  dew  still 
on  it,  and  with  a  new  soft  light  of  happiness  shining  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

*  Thank  God,  my  pretty,  that  you  are  not  ill  with  the  fright,' 
said  old  Dame  Kunigunde,  who  had  also  been  her  nurse.  *  And  did 
you  not  hear  the  clank  of  arms,  my  child  ?  nor  the  blood-thirsty 
shouts  of  those  terrible  men  ? ' 

*  Nothing  of  that,'  answered  Irmengard.  *I  heard  but  the 
nightingale  singing   outside  my  window ;  I  slept  so  softly  and 
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sweetly  as  never  before  in  my  life,  and  oh,  nurse,  I  had  such  a 

beautiful  dream ! ' 

*A  dream,  my  pretty  one,  and  what  did  you  dream  of?' 

*I  dreamt  that  there  was  someone  standing  near  my  couch  and 

taking  care  of  me,  a  tall  handsome  man.' 

*  And  with  blue  eyes  and  feir  hair  like  your  cousin  Kuno  ?  'Tis 
but  natural  for  a  maiden  to  dream  of  her  betrothed ;  there  is  no 
harm  in  it.' 

'  No,  he  was  taller  than  Kuno/ 

*  Love  ever  magnifies  the  beloved  object,'  said  the  old  woman, 
wisely,  *and  your  cousin  may  yet  grow  awhile.' 

'  And  he  had  black  hair,  and  beautiful  dark  eyes,  that  shone 
like  two  burning  coals ;  and  he  looked  at  me  so  mournfully  and  so 
wistfully.  And,  nurse,  do  you  know,  I  have  lost  one  of  my  gloves  ? 
it  was  the  pair  with  the  pearl  embroidery  on  it.' 

But  Dame  Kunigunde  could  not  decipher  the  incomprehen- 
sible dream,  and  though  she  searched  diligently,  high  and  low, 
for  the  missing  glove  with  the  pearl  embroidery,  it  was  not  to  be 
found. 

And  this  was  not  extraordinary,  for  how  could  the  worthy 
housekeeper  have  guessed  that  the  dainty  gaimtlet  was  at  that 
moment,  full  many  a  mile  away,  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain,  lying  next  to  the  heart  of  the  robber  chieftain? 

Black  Heino  was  sitting  moodily  beside  the  camp-fire.  He 
had  shown  no  interest  in  the  division  of  spoil,  and  had  answered 
not  a  word,  when  the  dark-eyed  Sibylla  archly  inquired  for  the 
ruby  necklace  or  the  glittering  earrings  he  had  promised  her. 

And  when  she  had  replenished  his  goblet  with  sparkling  wine, 
and  would  have  sweetened  it,  moreover,  with  a  kiss  from  her  coral 
lips,  he  had  declined  the  kiss,  but  had  taken  the  wine  unsweetened. 
And  Black  Heino  had  shown  his  wisdom  in  so  doing,  for  a  kiss  is 
only  sweet  when  you  value  the  lips  which  give  it,  but  good  wine  is 
good  alike  in  silver  or  in  pewter  tankard. 

In  the  days  and  weeks  that  followed.  Black  Heino  remained 
thus  gloomy  and  abstracted.  He  was  no  longer  the  same  reckless, 
dare-devil  captain,  ready  for  any  expedition,  and  willing  to  lead 
his  men  to  danger  or  death.  As  often  as  not  he  let  them  go  on 
their  pillaging  excursions  alone,  and  when  he  could  evade  his  com- 
rades' notice  he  would  steal  away,  unobserved,  in  the  direction  of 
Castle  Taubenheim.  Concealed  under  various  disguises,  he  would 
linger  whole  days  round  this  place,  with  no  other  hope  than  to 
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gee,  from  a  distance,  a  slender  figure  walking  on  the  terrace,  or 
perhaps  merely  to  espy  a  light  burning  at  a  turret  window. 

And  within  the  castle  likewise  things  were  no  longer  as  they 
used  to  be.  Kuno  was  yet  more  peevish  and  moody  than  of 
yore.  His  countenance  did  not  light  up,  even  when  sitting  by  the 
side  of  his  lovely  bride.  And  he  would  stand  on  the  battle- 
ments for  hours  together,  gazing  up  wistfully  at  the  monntam 
heights. 

Pretty  Irmengard  was  changed  as  well ;  her  cheeks  had  lost 
both  colour  and  roundness,  and  she  would  sit  whole  days  idle  at 
her  spinning-wheel.  The  day  which  was  to  make  her  Kuno's  wife 
was  now  approaching,  but  she  went  about  the  preparations  for 
her  wedding-gear  slowly  and  reluctantly,  showing  no  more  interest 
in  her  dainty  garments  than  if  she  had  been  preparing  them  for 
the  cloister  walls. 

One  day,  when  visiting  the  hamlet  on  some  charitable  errand, 
she  had  been  accosted  by  a  ragged  and  dishevelled  beggar,  who 
asked  an  alms  of  her.  She  had  given  it  readily,  as  was  her  wont, 
for  she  was  ever  tender-hearted  to  the  poor ;  but  why  did  she 
start  and  feel  her  heart  flutter  wildly  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  the 
suppliant  fixed  longingly,  hungrily  upon  hers  ? 

And  one  evening  in  midsummer  an  aged  minstrel  had  come 
to  the  castle  gate,  and  begged  for  leave  to  divert  the  gentle  folk 
with  his  lays.  The  leave  was  granted,  and  with  tottering  feet  the 
aged  harper  was  conducted  to  the  hall,  and  seemed  all  but  too 
weak  to  touch  the  chords  of  his  instrument. 

His  beard  was  long  and  white,  and  his  back  was  bent,  but  his 
dark  eye  flashed  with  the  fire  of  youth,  and  his  voice  had  a  fall  and 
sonorous  sound.  He  sang  of  the  power  of  Love,  and  of  how  it  is 
mighty  enough  to  tame  the  fury  of  the  wild  beast,  and  to  lure  it 
from  the  forest  a  docile  and  willing  captive. 

And  again  Irmengard  felt  strangely  moved  as  she  listened, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  seen  that  aged  minstrel's  face 
before. 

The  robbers  on  the  mountain  were  no  longer  satisfied  with 
their  chieftain.  They  were  beginning  to  get  disorganised,  and 
different  sections  and  parties  were  forming  among  them.  They 
did  not  dare  to  complain  aloud,  for  they  stood  in  awe  of  their 
gloomy  captain,  but  they  grew  discontented  and  grumbled  behind 
his  back,  for,  one  and  all,  they  felt  the  want  of  an  iron  hand  to 
hold  them  together  as  hitherto. 
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It  was  Heino  himself  who  read  these  thoughts  in  their  minds, 
and  broached  the  subject  one  day. 

^  Brothers/  he  said, '  you  must  choose  another  leader,  for  I  can 
no  longer  be  with  you.  The  days  are  past  when  I  loved  this  life 
above  all  others.  My  heart  is  no  longer  in  the  trade,  and  it  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  life  I  have  been  leading  is  a 
sinful  one.  I  no  longer  care  to  deprive  innocent  men  of  their 
goods,  nor  to  bum  houses  and  pillage  churches.  I  am  tired  of 
bloodshed,  and  the  sight  of  a  burning  village  no  longer  excites 
me  to  mirth  as  formerly.  I  go  from  you  to  give  myself  up  as 
prisoner.' 

This  resolution  was  received  with  wondering  stupefaction  by 
the  band.  What,  bold  Black  Heino,  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the 
most  intrepid  and  reckless  among  them,  to  give  up  this  life  and 
turn  saint  in  the  prime  of  his  manhood !  He  who  had  so  often 
told  them  that  the  right  of  might  was  the  only  law  to  be  recog- 
nised by  free  men,  who  had  hitherto  regulated  his  conduct  upon 

The  good  old  rule — the  simple  plan. 

That  those  should  take  who  have  the  power. 

And  those  should  keep  who  can  ! 

Had  he  now  come  to  prate  of  sinfulness  like  a  monkish  friar  ? 
Why,  their  captain  must  be  bewitched,  as  indeed  he  had  seemed 
ever  since  their  foray  to  Castle  Taubenheim.  Yet  there  was  some 
truth  in  his  words,  that  his  heart  was  no  longer  in  the  life  he  was 
leading.  No  use  to  oppose  his  wish  or  try  to  keep  him  back. 
It  might  be  only  a  passing  fancy,  but  they  knew  enough  of  their 
leader  to  be  aware  that  he  was  never  to  be  dissuaded  from  any 
resolve.  Let  him  go,  since  go  he  would.  Doubtless  he  would 
return  to  them  when  the  evil  spell  had  worn  oflF. 

*  At  least  thou  wilt  drink  a  parting  cup  with  us  for  the  sake 
of  the  merry  times  we  have  seen  and  the  lusty  pranks  we  have 
played  together  ? ' 

*  Be  it  so,  my  brothers,'  answered  Heino.  '  We  shall  drink  to- 
gether to  the  memory  of  the  past.  This  wine  shall  be  the  last 
of  the  ill-gotten  goods  I  shall  ever  touch.' 

And  so,  after  a  last  wassail  feast,  in  which  they  pledged  each 
other  all  round,  Heino  rose  to  depart  without  a  sigh  of  regret  for 
the  life  he  was  leaving.  His  resolution  never  faltered  as  he 
grasped  the  hand  of  each  comrade ;  not  even  the  tears  which  fell 
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from  the  black  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Sibylla  had  power  to  touch 
him,  for  his  heart  was  full  of  another  image  as  he  bent  his  steps 
once  more  towards  Castle  Taubenheim. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PENITENT  ROBBER. 


Old  Bitter  Stillfried  was  sitting  in  his  turret  room,  counting  over  his 
golden  ducats,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing.  He  loved  his  money  with 
still  greater  tenderness  than  before,  when  he  thought  of  how 
nearly  he  had  been  losing  it. 

Now  he  was  counting  over  those  yellow  ducats  which  were  to 
be  the  wedding  portion  of  his  fair  niece,  and,  as  each  glittering 
coin  passed  through  his  fingers,  he  congratulated  himself  anew 
that  the  pretty  shining  pieces  were  not  to  leave  the  family  to  swell 
the  money-bag  of  another  man. 

So  absorbed  was  he  in  his  occupation  that  he  heard  not  an  un- 
usual sound  at  the  window  behind  him,  nor  marked  how  first  a 
muscular  hand  appeared  grasping  the  ivy  which  clothed  this  side 
of  the  castle  wall,  to  be  speedily  followed  by  a  dusky  head,  and 
how  finally  the  figure  of  a  tall  man  swung  itself  over  the  window- 
sill  and  stood  in  the  room  beside  him. 

It  was  beginning  to  grow  dark,  and  old  Ritter  Stillfried  did 
not  look  up  till  aroused  by  a  touch  on  his  shoulder,  and,  turning 
his  head,  he  saw  himself  confronted  by  a  tall  dark  man,  whose  sun- 
burnt face  and  glowing  eyes  were  most  unpleasantly  familiar. 

Eecognition  was  borne  in  upon  him  instantly  with  the  light- 
ning-like rapidity  of  frenzied  terror.  It  was  the  robber  chieftain 
Black  Heino,  whose  very  name  sufficed  to  make  him  tremble. 

Even  his  cherished  gold  was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  A 
nearer  and  dearer  interest  was  at  stake,  and  he  trembled  for  his 
life,  as  he  had  trembled  once  before. 

*  Good  sir,  worthy  sir,'  he  faltered  at  length,  when  his  parched 
tongue  was  able  to  move,  *  spare  my  life.  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
it  could  do  you  no  good.  Take  all  this  money,  my  niece's  fortune, 
take  even  my  own,  and  welcome ;  it  is  yours  already,  and  you 
have  doubtless  come  back  to  fetch  it.' 

*  I  want  not  your  gold,  old  man,'  said  Heino,  in  his  deep  bass 
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voice,  and  he  waved  it  sway  with  a  haughty  gesture.     *  Not  ihxA 
gold ♦ 

*  It  is  all  I  have,  I  swear  by  the  holy  rood  ;  not  another  coin 
have  I  got  but  what  is  contained  in  these  bags.  Take  it !  Oh, 
take  it ! '  And  with  shaking  fingers  he  lifted  the  heavy  coins 
towards  his  awful  visitor. 

*  I  want  not  this  gold,  I  tell  you,  Sir  Knight,'  repeated  Heino 
impatiently. 

*  What,  then,  do  you  want,  brave  sir  ?  Not  my  life  ?  Only 
not  my  life  ? '  he  shrieked  in  his  terror.  *  Consider,  good  sir,  worthy 
sir,  I  am  but  an  old  man,  and  my  death  could  profit  you  nought. 
Take  my' gold,  but  spare  my  life.' 

*Fear  not,  old  fool,'  said  Black  Heino,  raising  his  voice,  *  I 
want  neither  your  money  nor  your  life.  You  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me.     See,  I  am  alone  and  unarmed.' 

'Alone!'  repeated  the  trembling  knight,  with  a  backward 
glance  at  the  window,  from  whence  he  had  expected  to  see  a  train 
of  armed  men  appear.  But  even  one  robber  alone,  whether  armed 
or  not^  was  quite  bad  enough,  he  thought. 

*  I  have  come  alone,'  went  on  the  robber  chieftain  calmly,  *  to 
give  myself  up  as  your  prisoner.  I  have  renounced  my  comrades 
because  I  have  seen  the  sinfulness  of  my  pursuits,  and  have 
resolved  to  end  my  days  as  a  devout  Christian  to  efiace  the 
memory  of  the  harm  I  have  done.' 

The  words  were  humble,  but  the  tone  was  hardly  so,  and  even 
these  contrite  protestations  failed  to  restore  confidence  to  Bitter 
StillMed's  fluttering  heart.  He  coughed  and  cleared  his  throat, 
and  twisted  himself  to  and  fro  on  his  seat  in  mortal  uneasiness, 
not  well  knowing  which  tack  to  take,  and  fearing  to  oflFend  this 
fierce-looking  penitent. 

'  Christian  sinfulness.  Just  so,  good  sir.  At  least,  that  is  not 
what  I  meant  to  say.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  call  your  trade  a 
sinful  one.' 

'  I  have  come  to  give  up  my  sinful  life,'  repeated  Black  Heino 
^th  Tmcompromising  distinctness.  *  And  I  oflFer  myself  as  your 
prisoner.' 

'Very  good,  very  good,  just  as  you  please,'  stammered  the  old 
knight,  not  knowing  how  to  choose  his  words.  *  Then  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  see  the  chaplain.  Pater  Nepomuk.  Stay,  good  sir ; 
do  not  trouble  yourself  to  move.  Shall  I  fetch  him  myself? ' 
And,  fear  lending  him  momentary  strength,  he  managed  to  reach 
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the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  where,  after  gasping  out  incoherent 
orders  to  have  the  dangerous  captive  securely  locked  up,  he 
swooned  away,  exhausted  by  terror. 

This  unexpected  capture  of  the  robber  chieftain  was  a  source 
of  considerable  embarrassment  to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Castle  Taubenheim.  What  to  do  with  him  was  the  question  which 
perplexed  every  mind. 

Bitter  Stillfried  had  in  a  quavering  voice  directed  that  the 
heaviest  chains  and  the  most  massive  handcuffs  should  be  pro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  robber  chieftain,  but  no  one  felt  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  try  the  experiment  of  putting  them  on,  and 
young  Kuno  waved  away  the  manacles  as  he  said : 

^  Your  men  once  bound  my  hands  for  me,  but  you  spared  my 
life  when  they  would  liave  killed  me,  and  though  you  called  me  a 
boy,  I  shall  suffer  no  one  to  lay  hands  on  you  now.  You  are 
welcome  to  stay  in  our  dull  castle  if  it  pleases  you  to  give  up  your 
merry  life  up  yonder,  though  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  your  taste.' 

So  the  robber  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Castle  Taubenheim, 
and  was  treated  as  a  guest  rather  than  a  prisoner.  In  fact,  it  was 
Eitter  Stillfried  himself  who  became  a  prisoner  in  consequence, 
for  since  the  advent  of  the  terrible  Black  Heine  he  dared  not 
leave  his  room,  and  remained  there,  protected  by  bolts  and  bars, 
while  the  dangerous  robber  was  at  liberty  to  go  where  he 
pleased. 

On  the  day  after  the  robber's  arrival,  damsel  Irmengard,  when 
passing  down  the  vaulted  passage,  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Black 
Heino  leaning  against  a  pillar. 

She  gave  a  scream,  and  looked  as  though  she  would  swoon 
away,  but  recovered  herself  as  quickly  when  she  was  told  that  the 
terrible  freebooter  should  be  sent  to  the  dungeons. 

*  Oh !  not  to  the  dungeons,'  she  said,  with  tears  of  pity  standing 
in  her  sweet  eyes.  *  Not  on  my  account ;  it  was  only  a  passing 
faintness  : '  but  she  felt  quite  well  and  strong  again,  she  declared, 
strong  enough  even  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  this  unwonted 
guest. 

And  more  than  this,  the  fedr  Irmengard  took  a  surprising 
interest  in  the  conversion  of  this  reclaimed  robber.  She  would 
spend  hours  in  reading  to  him  from  the  works  of  the  holy  Fathers, 
and  it  was  stranger  yet  that  in  this  pious  occupation  her  cheek 
should  regain  its  lost  bloom  and  her  eye  its  former  brightness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PERVERSION, 

A  FEW  days  before  the  one  fixed  for  the  marriage  of  Irmengard  and 
Kudo,  the  youthful  bridegroom  was  walking  at  eventide  in  one  of 
the  forest  glades. 

He  was  moodier  than  usual,  and  looked  more  like  a  man  who 
is  to  be  hanged  to-morrow  than  like  the  accepted  suitor  of  the 
fairest  maiden  in  the  country. 

Presently  he  was  accosted  by  several  strange-looking  men  with 
slouched  hats  and  shrouding  mantles,  from  under  which  glittering 
weapons  peeped  out. 

*  Young  sir,'  said  the  foremost  of  them,  *  do  you  belong  to  the 
castle  yonder  ?  Methinks  you  are  a  page  or  such  like.  Will  you 
bear  me  a  message  to  our  comrade,  who  is  a  prisoner  there  ? ' 

*  A  message,  what  is  it  ? '  said  Kuno. 

*  We  desire  to  know  whether  it  is  indeed  by  his  own  free  will 
that  he  is  there  detained.  He  must  ere  this  be  weary  of  such  a 
tame  existence,  and  we  are  sorely  in  want  of  someone  to  guide  us  as 
before.  Strong  arms  and  brave  hearts  we  have  no  lack  of,  but  what 
we  require  is  a  head  to  direct,  and  a  voice  to  command  us.  We  start 
before  long  for  a  raid  against  the  lowland  provinces,  but  we  are 
helpless  without  Black  Heino,  our  bold  captain.  Tell  him  that  we 
agree  in  advance  to  every  condition  he  chooses  to  make  if  he  will 
only  return  to  us.  Tell  us,  oh,  where  does  he  languish  ?  If  he  is 
in  a  dungeon,  we  shall  free  him.  If  he  is  wearing  chains,  they 
shall  be  broken.' 

'Methinks  he  is  wearing  chains,'  said  Kuno  thoughtfully. 
*  But  they  are  forged  of  silken  hair,  and  not  of  iron  links.  Look 
rather  for  yourselves,  and  judge  whether  he  is  likely  to  return  to 
you.' 

The  trampling  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was  approaching,  and  Kuno 
and  the  group  of  outlaws  stepped  aside  to  screen  themselves  from 
view  while  peering  out  through  the  leafy  branches. 

Presently  two  figures  appeared  in  sight,  riding  along  the  open 
glade,  their  outlines  blended  together  against  the  sunset  sky. 
The  one  was  a  damsel  mounted  on  a  milk-white  palfrey.  Her 
green  velvet  robe  richly  embroidered  with  gold  nearly  swept  the 
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forest  floor.  The  snowy  plumes  of  her  drooping  hat  east  a  becom- 
ing shade  over  her  fair  brow.  Her  blue  eyes  looked  up  confidingly 
at  her  tall  companion. 

This  companion  was  no  other  than  the  robber  chieftam,  who, 
mounted  on  a  coal-black  charger  and  attired  in  chevabesque 
costume,  looked  forsooth  as  good  a  gentleman  as  any  in  the  land; 
for  the  tailor  was  in  these  good  old  times  every  whit  as  mighty  a 
sorcerer  as  he  is  with  us  to-day.  To  look  at  Black  Heine  as  he 
now  reined  in  his  fiery  steed,  no  one  would  have  thought  that  he 
had  been  used  to  setting  bams  on  fire  and  wringing  their  owners' 
necks. 

As  the  couple  rode  hard  by  the  place  where  young  Kuno  and 
the  robbers  lay  concealed,  Black  Heino  bent  down  and  seized  the 
damsel's  little  hand.  She  made  no  sign  of  resistance  as  he  pressed 
it  long  and  fervently  to  his  lips. 

*A  woman!'  said  Rinaldo  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  dis- 
gust. So  it  is  a  woman  who  keeps  him  here !  Times  are 
changed  indeed.  Our  light-hearted  captain,  who  never  cared 
for  a  wench  more  than  a  week  at  a  time,  to  have  fallen  so  low  as 
this!' 

*  If  such  is  the  case,'  put  in  a  second  robber,  *  then  our  errand 
is  hopeless  indeed.  Heino  is  no  longer  the  leader  we  require. 
We  must  look  for  another.' 

*  He  is  found  already ! '  cried  the  youth  impulsively.  *  I  am 
your  leader.' 

*  You  our  leader ! '  cried  the  robbers  unanimously  with  a  laugh 
of  derision.  *  Young  sir,  you  are  pleased  to  bandy  jokes  with  us. 
A  milk-faced  stripling  like  you !  Your  silken  doublet  becomes 
you  right  bravely  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  rent  on  our  harsh 
briars.  Your  little  hand  is  tender  as  yonder  maiden's,  and  your 
rosy  lips  are  but  fit  to  lisp  soft  words.' 

*  My  skin  may  be  white,'  cried  Kuno  in  growing  excitement. 
*  But  my  blood  is  red !  though  my  doublet  be  silken,  a  man*s 
heart  beats  beneath  it.  My  rosy  lips  will  know  to  command  you 
right  well,  and  my  little  hand  to  punish  whoever  dares  to 
disobey.' 

His  youthful  face  aglow  with  a  light  almost  of  inspiration,  his 
blue  eyes  shining  like  sapphires  that  have  caught  fire,  young 
Kuno's  impassioned  words  took  his  audience  by  storm. 

They  embraced  his  knees,  they  kissed  his  hand,  they  shouted 
aloud  in  their  enthusiasm,  *  Ix)ng  live  our  youthful  leader  I    ^^ 
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shall  follow  him  to  the  death !  *  And,  raising  him  on  their 
shoulders,  they  hore  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  mountain 
fastness. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

HEIXO'S  BRIDE. 


By-and-by  even  old  StiUfried  began  to  grow  accustomed  to  the 
presence  of  his  singular  guest,  when  he  saw  how  even  a  weak 
maiden  could  approach  him  without  danger;  so  he  ventured 
gradually  out  of  his  self-imposed  prison,  though  he  never  felt 
quite  safe  unless  there  were  the  length  of  the  board  between  him 
and  his  visitor,  and  he  started  nervously  whenever  Black  Heino 
entered  the  room. 

The  search  for  young  Kuno  had  been  given  up  by  this  time, 
and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  he  must  have  &llen  into 
the  river  or  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest,  as  he  was  reported  to  have  been  last  seen  bending  his 
steps  in  that  direction. 

The  fair  Irmengard  bewailed  her  cousin  as  a  brother  and  a 
playmate,  but  she  did  not  wring  her  hands  nor  tear  her  hair, 
as  maidens  are  wont  to  do  when  they  have  lost  their  lovers,  neither 
did  she  talk  of  shutting  herself  up  in  a  convent. 

It  was  a  great  blow  to  the  old  knight  when  one  day,  about  six 
months  after  Kuno's  disappearance,  Black  Heino  came  to  him  and 
said: — 

*  Bitter  StiUfned,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  to  ^ve  me  the  hand 
of  your  niece  in  marriage? 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  Had  ever  gentleman  been  in  like  pre- 
dicament before?  Give  the  hand  of  his  niece,  and  with  it  her 
fortune,  to  this  man,  a  common  robber !  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of!  But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  dare  he  refuse  ?  The  enamoured 
suitor  would  assuredly  bum  down  the  castle  and  cut  all  their 
throats  if  balked  in  his  desire !  And  the  most  singular  point  of 
the  matter  was  that  the  maiden  herself  made  no  objection  to  the 
arrangement,  but  with  becoming  blushes  modestly  confessed  that 
her  heart  had  long  been  given  to  the  robber  chieftain,  and  that 
she  would  never  be  another  man's  wife. 

*But  she  was  to  have  been  Kuno's  wife,'  sighed  the  old 
knight,  helplessly,  for  it  cost  him  a  pang  to  relinquish  his  long- 
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cherished  plan ;  but  Heino  reminded  him  that  Kuno  was  very 
probably  dead,  in  which  case  he  did  not  require  a  wife,  or  else  he 
had  gone  off  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  so  doing  had  naturally 
forfeited  his  claim  to  the  fair  Irmengard. 

All  these  arguments  bewildered  the  old  knight  exceedingly, 
and  confused  his  notion  of  right  and  wrong.  Hitherto  he  had 
always  believed  that  robbers  and  gentlemen  were  two  separate 
classes  of  beings  who  could  never  be  confused,  but  now  the  line  of 
demarcation  appeared  less  distinct.  After  weighing  the  matter 
from  almost  every  possible  point  of  view,  the  balance  was  finally 
turned  in  Black  Heino's  favour  when  it  occurred  to  old  Stillfried 
that  after  all  it  might  be  the  safest  expedient  for  himself  to  have 
a  robber  for  a  nephew-in-law ;  it  might  secure  him  against  other 
outlaws,  and  act  as  a  sort  of  life  and  fire  insurance  policy. 

So  the  family  chapel  at  Castle  Taubenheim  became  witness  of 
a  sight  never  seen  there  before.  How  a  damsel  of  the  noble 
house  of  ^  Taubenhorst  was  united  to  a  robber,  and  the  old  stone 
knights  on  the  marble  tombs  did  not  start  up  to  forbid  the  banns, 
nor  did  the  wine  in  the  silver  tankards  turn  to  blood  as  a  hundred 
and  fifty  guests  rose  to  empty  them  to  the  health  of  the  fair  bride 
and  the  gallant  bridegroom. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    WHITE    DOVF. 


Twelve  years  had  passed  away.  The  good  Knight  Stillfried  had 
ere  this  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  had  gone  to  join  the 
bevy  of  stone  knights  in  the  castle  chapel.  His  last  years  had 
been  spent  in  peaceful  quiet,  for  since  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
with  Black  Heino  no  robber  had  dared  to  molest  the  inhabitants 
of  Castle  Taubenheim. 

And  this  was  not  because  the  country  had  grown  any  the  more 
peaceable,  for  the  race  of  robbers  had  by  no  means  died  out,  and 
the  band  of  freebooters  which  infested  the  mountains  was  yet 
more  terrible  than  of  yore. 

The  White  Dove  was  the  name  by  which  the  present  chieftain 
of  the  band  was  known.  No  one  could  tell  exactly  why  he  vas 
thus  called ;  perhaps  it  came  from  his  flaxen  locks  an  ^  light  blue 
eyes,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the  ferocity  of  his  disposi- 
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lion.  In  feats  of  daring  and  in  reckless  bloodshed  the  White 
DoYC  far  surpassed  Black  Heino,  his  predecessor.  Under  his 
sway  the  expeditions  of  the  robber  band  had  assumed  wider 
dimensions  than  ever.  Not  a  fortress  was  so  well  guarded  but 
they  managed  to  approach  it ;  no  wall  so  high  but  they  scaled 
it  with  impunity.  Every  village,  every  castle  had  had  to  pay  its 
tribute  to  the  terrible  band  of  outlaws;  Castle  Taubenheim 
alone  was  spared.  A  heavy  sum  had  been  placed  on  the  head  of 
the  Whit^  Dove,  but  as  yet  his  capture  had  not  been  eflTected. 

Black  Heino  was  now  the  lord  of  Castle  Taubenheim,  and  he 
ruled  it  right  nobly  by  the  side  of  his  beautiful  wife,  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  progeny  of  well-grown  sons  and  lovely  daughters. 

Bitter  Heino  he  was  now  called,  and  no  one  ever  thought  of 
questioning  his  title,  for  riches  and  prosperity  are  always  sufficient 
to  convince  the  world  of  their  owner's  nobility.  The  former  ap- 
pellation of  Black  Heino,  as  well  as  the  Bitter's  ancient  profession, 
was  never  alluded  to  in  polite  society. 

On  a  winter's  evening  Bitter  Heino  was  sitting  in  the  great 
hall  near  a  roaring  fire,  whose  dancing  flames  lit  up  the  vaulted 
roof.  His  beautiful  wife,  the  very  picture  of  a  German  chatelaine 
in  her  dark  velvet  robes  and  fretted  silver  girdle,  was  seated  at 
her  spinning-wheel,  and  three  or  four  of  her  golden-haired  children 
were  grouped  around  her,  when  this  peaceable  domestic  circle  was 
disturbed  by  a  tumult  outside. 

The  large  wolf-hounds  in  the  courtyard  had  given  the  alarm, 
and  mingled  with  their  deep  bay  came  other  sounds,  the  clank  of 
arms,  and  the  shouting  of  men's  voices. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  crowd  of  retainers  burst  into 
the  room  all  speaking  at  a  time,  and  prq^sing  round  some  object 
in  their  midst. 

*We  have  got  him  1  We  have  captm-ed  him  at  last!  The 
robber  chieftain,  the  terrible  White  Dove,  who  has  burnt  down  fifty 
villages  and  has  caused  the  blood  of  hundreds  to  flow;'  and  all 
pointed  triumphantly  to  the  tall  figure  in  their  centre. 

The  robber  chieftain,  who  now  stood  bound  before  Bitter  Heino, 
was  a  tall  sinewy  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Without  being 
exactly  of  what  is  called  athletic  build,  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
latent  strength  and  of  singular  resisting  power  about  his  iron 
mnscles.  His  hair,  which  fell  like  a  lion's  mane  on  his  shoulders,  was 
bleached  a^'l&ost  as  fair  as  lint ;  and  the  same  sunshine  which  had 
stolen  the  colour  from  his  locks  had  given  to  his  face  a  bronze-like 
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hue,  save  at  the  places  where  his  hair  had  been  pushed  aside  in 
the  struggle,  and  there  his  skin  showed  milky  white,  as  white  as 
the  lily  hand  of  yonder  lady.  The  lips,  though  delicately  curred, 
bore  an  expression  of  haughty  command,  and  his  light  blue  eyes, 
in  their  wide  open  gaze,  had  something  of  the  fierce  glare  of  a 
wild  beast  at  bay. 

*  So  you  are  the  notorious  robber'chieftain,'  began  Bitter  Heine, 
addressing  his  captive.  *  And  you  are  probably  aware  that  a  price 
of  five  hundred  thalers  has  been  placed  on  your  head  ?  * 

*  I  am  aware,'  said  the  White  Dove  with  a  disdainfid  smile. 
Something  in  the  voice  caused  Dame  Irmengard  to  look  up 

quickly  from  her  spinning-wheel,  and  something  in  the  look  made 
Ritter  Heino  seize  a  flaming  piece  of  firewood  and  hold  it  straight 
in  the  prisoner's  face. 

*  Good  God !  Can  it  be  possible  ?  *  he  muttered,  letting  the 
firebrand  sink  by  his  side. 

Dame  Irmengard  gazed  long  and  curiously  at  the  captive  free- 
booter. Was  this  indeed  the  man  to  whom  she  had  once  been 
betrothed  ?  Could  this  be  the  Kuno  whom  she  remembered  as  a 
downy,  white-faced  youth,  and  who  had  chiefly  failed  to  touch 
her  heart  because  his  face  had  seemed  to  her  but  a  repetition  of  her 
own  ?  He  had  not  always  that  eagle  glance,  nor  that  imperious 
curve  of  the  mouth.  She  only  remembered  him  as  a  pretty,  but 
gloomy  and  peevish  boy. 

*  Ah,  if  he  had  always  looked  thus,'  thought  Irmengard,  *  I 
should  not  have  shrunk  from  becoming  his  wife.' 

With  instinctive  comparison  she  had  glanced  at  her  husband, 
as  he  stood  facing  the  robber  in  the  firelight  glow.  The  twelve 
years  that  had  elapsed  had  been  less  favourable  to  the  cirdevant 
robber  than  to  his  successor.  Easy  life  and  good  cheer  had  given 
to  his  figure  a  premature  redundancy,  and  to  his  face  a  rubicund 
hue  which  considerably  modified  his  romantic  appearance. 

The  robber,  meanwhile,  was  gazing  at  the  beautiful  chatelaine 
and  at  the  bevy  of  fair-haired  children  around  her,  then  at  the 
warm  chimney  comer  and  the  well-cushioned  seat  from  which  the 
knight  had  just  risen. 

*  My  chair,  and  my  wife,'  he  muttered  to  himself.  *  And  my 
children,  too,  those  would  have  been !  Was  I  wise,  indeed, 
in  giving  up  all  that  ?  ' 

Three  sighs  re-echoed  in  the  vaulted  hall,  as  each  of  them 
thought  of  what  might  have  been  ;  for  our  foolish,   wayward 
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human  nature  ever  makes  us  prize  the  most  the  things  we  no 
monger  have. 

The  dangerous  robber  chieftain  was  confined  in  the  castle's 
^deepest  dungeon,  and  secured  with  heavy  bolts  and  bars.  Never- 
iheless,  when  morning  came  the  prison  was  found  to  be  empty,  to 
ihe  great  wonder  of  the  gaolers. 

How  this  had  come  about,  perhaps  no  one  but  Bitter  Heino 
himself  could  have  told,  for  no  eye  had  seen  how  he  had  crept 
down  the  dungeon  staircase  at  midnight,  nor  how  he  had  loosened 
the  crossbars,  and  withdrawn  the  heavy  wooden  bolts. 

Some  burned  phrases,  too,  he  had  exchanged  with  his  prisoner 
as  he  set  bim  at  liberty : — 

•*  You  are  going  back  to  the  old  cavern  in  the  mountains,'  he 
had  said,  with  something  like  regret  in  his  voice — *to  the  old 
cavern,  with  its  crystal  ceiling  and  its  shadowy  niches.  You  will 
sleep  again  on  a  bed  of  wild  thyme,  and  be  lulled  to  rest  by  the 
voice  of  the  mountain  torrent!  I  never  can  sleep  as  well 
now-a-days  in  my  large  clumsy  bedstead,  with  the  heavy  damask 
coverlet.  Tell  me  if  the  old  companions  are  still  alive,  and 
give  my  greetings  to  Binaldo  and  to  Wendolin.' 

'Rinaldo  was  captured  three  years  ago,  and  was  drawn  and 
quartered,  more's  the  pity,'  answered  the  chieftain.  *  And  Wen- 
dolin  is  still  alive,  but  he  lost  his  right  eye  and  both  his  ears  in 
some  of  our  skirmishes.' 

*And  the  dark  Sibylla,'  pursued  th6  knight,  sentimentally. 

*  Is  she  there  still  ?  What  glorious  black  eyes  she  had,  by  my  troth !' 

*  Sibylla  has  grown  coarse  and  hard-featured,'  said  the  robber. 

*  She  cannot  be  compared  to  your  wife,  my  fair  cousin  Irmengard.' 

A  warm  hand-clasp  was  exchanged  between  the  two,  and  then 
the  White  Dove  stepped  out  into  the  dark  winter  night. 

The  robber,  who  had  been  a  nobleman,  went  back  to  his  free- 
booting  companions  on  the  mountain  heights,  and  the  nobleman, 
who  had  been  a  robber,  returned  to  his  canopied  bedstead  and  his 
handsome  wife. 

And  if  any  one  should  ask  for  the  moral  of  this  short  but 
truthful  history,  let  him  take  his  choice  of  the  following  three  :— 

*  That  forbidden  fruit  are  ever  the  sweetest.' 
'  That  one  good  turn  deserves  another.' 

*  And  that,  although  society  be  divided  into  robbers  and  re- 
spectable citizens,  it  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  make  out 
which  are  which.' 

2—2 
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IT  was  very  hot.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring  throughout  the 
western  wing  of  the  Greyport  Hotel,  and  the  usu^  feverish 
life  of  its  four  hundred  inmates  had  succumbed  to  the  weather. 
The  great  verandah  was  deserted  ;  the  corridors  were  desolated:  no 
footfall  echoed  in  the  passages,  the  lazy  rustle  of  a  wandering  skirt, 
or  a  passing  sigh  that  was  half  a  pant,  seemed  to  intensify  the 
heated  silence.  An  intoxicated  bee,  disgracefully  unsteady  in 
wing  and  leg,  who  had  been  holding  an  inebriated  conversation 
with  himself  in  the  comer  of  my  window  pane,  had  gone  to  sleep 
at  last  and  was  snoring.  The  errant  prince  might  have  entered 
the  slumberous  halls  unchallenged,  and  walked  into  any  of  the 
darkened  rooms  whose  open  doors  gaped  for  more  air,  without 
awakening  the  veriest  Greyport  flirt  with  his  salutation.  At  times 
a  drowsy  voice,  a  lazily  interjected  sentence,  an  incoherent  protest, 
a  long-drawn  phrase  of  saccharine  tenuity  suddenly  broken  off  with 
a  gasp,  came  vaguely  to  the  ear  as  if  indicating  a  half-suspended, 
half-articulated  existence  somewhere^  but  not  definite  enough  to 
indicate  conversation.  In  the  midst  of  this,  there  was  the  sudden 
crying  of  a  child. 

I  looked  up  from  my  work.  Through  the  camera  of  my 
jealously  guarded  window,  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  vivid, 
quivering  blue  of  the  sky,  the  glittering  intensity  of  the  ocean, 
the  long  motionless  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  in  the  road— all 
utterly  inconsistent  with  anything  as  active  as  this  lamentation. 
I  stepped  to  the  open  door  and  into  the  silent  hall. 

Apparently  the  noise  had  attracted  the  equal  attention  of  my 
neighbours.  A  vague  chorus  of  *  Sarah  Walker '  in  querulous  re- 
cognition, of  *  0  Lord !  that  child  again !  *  in  hopeless  protest, 
rose  fedntly  from  the  different  rooms.  As  the  lamentations  seemed 
to  approach  nearer,  the  visitors'  doors  were  successively  shut, 
swift  footsteps  hurried  along  the  hall ;  past  my  open  door  came  a 
momentary  vision  of  a  heated  nursemaid  carrying  a  tumultuous 
chaos  of  frilled  skirts,  flying  sash,  rebellious  slippers,  and  tossing 
curls ;  there  was  a  moment's  rallying  struggle  before  the  room  nearly 
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opposite  mine,  and  then  a  door  opened  and  shut  upon  the  vision. 
It  was  Sarah  Walker! 

Everybody  knew  her;  few  had  ever  seen  more  of  her  than  this 
passing  vision.  In  the  great  hall,  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  vast 
parionrs,  in  the  garden,  in  the  avenue,  on  the  beach,  a  sound  of 
lamentation  had  always  been  followed  by  this  same  brief  apparition. 
Was  there  a  sudden  pause  among  the  dancers  and  a  subjugation 
of  the  loudest  bassoons  in  the  early  evening  ^  hop,'  the  explana- 
tion was  given  in  the  words  *  Sarah  Walker.'  Was  there  a  wild 
confusion  among  the  morning  bathers  on  the  sands,  people 
whispered  ^  Sarah  Walker.'  A  panic  among  the  waiters  at  dinner, 
an  interruption  in  the  Sunday  sacred  concert,  a  disorganisation  of 
the  after-dinner  promenade  on  the  verandah,  was  instantly  referred 
to  Sarah  Walker.  Nor  were  her  efforts  confined  entirely  to  public 
life.  In  cozy  comers  and  darkened  recesses,  bearded  lips  withheld 
the  amorous  declaration  to  mutter  *  Sarah  Walker '  between  their 
clenched  teeth  ;  coy  and  bashful  tongues  found  speech  at  last  in 
the  rapid  formulation  of  *  Sai*ah  Walker.'  Nobody  ever  thought 
of  abbreviating  her  full  name.  The  two  people  in  the  hotel, 
otherwise  individualised,  but  known  only  as  *  Sarah  Walker's  father* 
and  *  Sarah  Walker's  mother,'  and  never  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker, 
addressed  her  only  as  '  Sarah  Walker ; '  two  animals  that  were 
occasionally  a  part  of  this  passing  pageant  were  known  as  ^  Sarah 
Walker's  dog '  and  *  Sarah  Walker's  cat,'  and  later  it  was  my  proud 
privilege  to  sink  my  own  individuality  under  the  title  of  *  that 
friend  of  Sarah  Walker's.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  she  had  attained  this  baleful 
eminence  without  some  active  criticism.  Every  parent  in  the 
Greyport  Hotel  had  held  his  or  her  theory  of  the  particular  defects 
of  Sarah  Walker's  education ;  every  virgin  and  bachelor  had  openly 
expressed  views  of  the  peculiar  discipline  that  was  necessary  to  her 
subjugation.  It  may  be  roughly  estimated  that  she  would  have 
spent  the  entire  nine  years  of  her  active  life  in  a  dark  cupboard 
on  an  exclusive  diet  of  bread  and  water,  had  this  discipline  ob- 
tained, while  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  educational  theories  of  the 
parental  assembly  prevailed,  she  would  have  ere  this  shone  an 
etherealised  essence  in  the  angelic  host.  In  either  event  she 
would  have  *  ceased  from  troubling,'  which  was  the  general  Grey- 
port  idea  of  higher  education.  A  paper  read  before  our  Literary 
Society  on  *  Sarah  Walker  and  other  infantile  diseases,'  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the   catalogue  as  *  Walker,  Sarah,  Prevention  and 
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Cure/  while  the  usual  burlesque  legislation  of  our  summer  season 
culminated  in  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled 
an  Act  for  the  abatement  of  Sarah  Walker,'  As  she  was  hereafter 
exclusively  to  be  fed  *  on  the  provisions  of  this  Act,'  some  idea  of 
its  general  tone  may  be  gathered.  It  was  a  singular  fact  in  this 
point  of  her  history  that  her  natural  progenitors  not  only  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  doubtful  celebrity  of  their  oflfspring,  but,  by 
hopelessly  accepting  the  situation,  to  some  extent  posed  as  Sarah 
Walker's  victims.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  were  known  to  be  rich, 
respectable,  and  indulgent  to  their  only  child.  They  themselves 
had  been  evolved  from  a  previous  generation  of  promiscuously 
acquired  wealth  into  the  repose  of  inherited  property,  but  it  was 
currently  accepted  that  Sarah  had  *  cast  back '  and  reincarnated 
some  waif  on  the  deck  of  an  emigrant  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century. 

Such  was  the  child  separated  from  me  by  this  portentous  his- 
tory, a  narrow  passage,  and  a  closed  nursery  door.  Presently,  how- 
ever, the  door  was  partly  opened  again  as  if  to  admit  the  air.  The 
crying  had  ceased,  but  in  its  place  the  monotonous  Voice  of  Con- 
science, for  the  moment  personated  by  Sarah  Walker's  nuraemaid, 
kept  alive  a  drowsy  recollection  of  Sarah  Walker*s  transgressions. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  Voice,  *  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  for  a 
little  girl  to  go  on  as  you  do.  I  am  astonished  at  you,  Sarah  Walker. 
So  is  everybody ;  so  is  the  good  ladies  next  door ;  so  is  the  kind 
gentleman  opposite ;  so  is  all !  Where  you  expect  to  go  to,  'Evin 
only  knows  !  How  you  expect  to  be  forgiven,  saints  alone  can  tell ! 
But  so  it  is  always,  and  yet  you  keep  it  up.  And  wouldn't  you 
like  it  diflferent,  Sarah  Walker?  Wouldn't  you  like  to  have  every- 
body love  you  ?  Wouldn't  you  like  them  good  ladies  next  door 
and  that  nice  gentleman  opposite,  all  to  kinder  rise  up  and  say  "0 
what  a  dear  good  little  girl  Sarah  Walker  is ! "  *  The  interpolation 
of  a  smacking  sound  of  lips,  as  if  in  unctuous  anticipation  of 
Sarah  Walker's  virtue,  here  ensued — ' "  0,  what  a  dear,  good,  sw-e-et, 
lovely  little  girl  Sarah  Walker  is  !  " ' 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  It  may  have  been  fancy,  but  I 
thought  that  some  of  the  doors  in  the  passage  creaked  softly  as  if 
in  listening  expectation.  Then  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  sigh. 
Had  Sarah  Walker  ingloriously  succumbed  ?  Rash  and  impotent 
conclusion ! 

*  I  don't,*  said  Sarah  Walker's  voice,  slowly  rising  until  it  broke 
on  the  crest  of  a  mountainous  sob,  *  I — don't— »want — 'em — to— 
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love  me.  I — don't  want — 'em — ^to  say — ^what  a — dear — good — 
little  giri — Sarah  Walker  is!'  She  caught  her  breath.  *I — 
want — 'em — to  say — what  a  naughty — ^bad — dirty — horrid — filthy 
—little  girl  Sarah  Walker  is— so  I  do.     There  ! ' 

The  doors  slammed  all  along  the  passages.  The  dreadful 
issue  was  joined.  I  softly  crossed  the  hall  and  looked  into  Sarah 
Walker's  room. 

The  light  from  a  half-opened  shutter  fell  full  upon  her  rebel- 
lious little  figure.  She  had  stiflFened  herself  in  a  large  easy-chair 
into  the  attitude  in  which  she  had  been  evidently  deposited  there 
by  the  nurse  whose  tom-off  apron  she  still  held  rigidly  in  one  hand. 
Her  shapely  legs  stood  out  before  her,  jointless  and  inflexible  to  the 
point  of  her  tiny  shoes — a  pose  copied  with  pathetic  fidelity  by 
the  French  doll  at  her  feet.  The  attitude  must  have  been  dread- 
fully uncomfortable,  and  maintained  only  as  being  replete  with 
some  vague  insults  to  the  person  who  had  put  her  down,  as  well 
as  exhibiting  a  wild  indecorum  of  silken  stocking.  A  mystified 
kitten — Sarah  Walker's  inseparable — ^was  held  as  rigidly  under  one 
arm  with  equal  dumb  aggressiveness.  Following  the  stiff  line  of 
her  half-recumbent  figure,  her  head  suddenly  appeared  perpendicu- 
larly erect — ^yet  the  only  mobile  part  of  her  body.  A  dazzling 
sunburst  of  silky  hair,  the  colour  of  burnished  copper,  partly  hid 
her  neck  and  shoulders  and  the  back  of  the  chair.  Her  eyes  were 
a  darker  shade  of  the  same  colour — ^the  orbits  appearing  deeper  and 
larger  from  the  rubbing  in  of  habitual  tears  from  long  wet  lashes. 
Nothing  so  far  seemed  inconsistent  with  her  infelix  reputation,  but 
strange  to  say  her  other  features  were  marked  by  delicacy  and  re- 
finement, and  her  mouth — that  sorely  exercised  and  justly  dreaded 
member — vras  small  and  pretty,  albeit  slightly  dropped  at  the 
comers. 

The  immediate  effect  of  my  intrusion  was  limited  solely  to  the 
Qorsemaid.  Swooping  suddenly  upon  Sarah  Walker's  too  evident 
deshabUUy  she  made  two  or  three  attempts  to  pluck  her  into  pro- 
priety, but  the  child  recognising  the  cause  as  well  as  the  effect 
looked  askance  at  me  and  only  stiffened  herself  the  more.  ^  Sarah 
Walker,  I'm  shocked.' 

*  It  ain't  hia  room  anyway,'  said  Sarah,  eyeing  me  malevolently. 
*  What's  he  doing  here  ? ' 

There  was  so  much  truth  in  this  that  I  involuntarily  drew  back 
abashed.  The  nursemaid  ejaculated  *  Sarah ! '  and  lifted  her  eyes 
in  hopeless  protest. 
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*  And  he  needn't  come  seeing  j/ou,'  continued  Sarah,  lazily  rub- 
bing the  back  of  her  head  against  the  chair;  *my  papa  dont 
allow  it.     He  warned  you  'bout  the  other  gentleman,  you  know.' 

^  Sarah  Walker ! ' 

I  felt  it  was  necessary  to  say  something.     *  Don't  you  want  to    . 
come  with  me  and  look  at  the  sea  ? '  I  said  with  utter  feebleness  of 
invention.     To  my   surprise,  instead  of  actively  assaulting  me 
Sarah  Walker  got  up,  shook  her  hair  over  her  shoulders,  and  took 
my  hand. 

*  With  your  hair  in  that  state  ?  '  almost  screamed  the  domestic. 
But  Sarah  Walker  had  already  pulled  me  into  the  hall.  What 
particularly  offensive  form  of  opposition  to  authority  was  implied 
in  this  prompt  assent  to  my  proposal  I  could  only  darkly  guess. 
For  myself  I  knew  I  must  appear  to  her  a  weak  impostor.  What 
would  there  possibly  be  in  the  sea  to  interest  Sarah  Walker  ?  For 
the  moment  I  prayed  for  a  waterspout,  a  shipwreck,  a  whale,  or 
any  marine  miracle  to  astound  her  and  redeem  my  character.  I 
walked  guiltily  down  the  hall,  holding  her  hand  bashfully  in  mine. 
I  noticed  that  her  breast  began  to  heave  convulsively ;  if  she  cried 
I  knew  I  should  mingle  my  tears  with  hers.  We  reached  the 
verandah  in  gloomy  silence.  As  I  expected,  the  sea  lay  before  us 
glittering  in  the  sun — vacant,  staring,  flat,  and  hopelessly  and  un- 
questionably uninteresting. 

*  I  knew  it  all  along,'  said  Sarah  Walker,  turning  down  the 
comers  of  her  mouth ;  *  there  never  was  anything  to  see.  I  know 
why  you  got  me  to  come  here.  You  want  to  tell  me  if  I'm  a  good 
girl  youll  take  me  to  sail  some  day.  You  want  to  say  if  I'm  bad 
the  sea  will  swallow  me  up.  That's  all  you  want,  you  horrid  thing 
you!' 

*  Hush ! '  I  said,  pointing  to  the  comer  of  the  verandah. 

A  desperate  idea  of  escape  had  just  seized  me.  Bolt  upright 
in  the  recess  of  a  window  sat  a  nursemaid  who  had  succumbed  to 
sleep  equally  with  her  helpless  charge  in  the  perambulator  beside 
her.  I  instantly  recognised  the  infant — ^a  popular  organism  known 
as  *  Baby  Buckly ' — the  prodigy  of  the  Grreyport  Hotel,  the  pet  of 
its  enthusiastic  womanhood.  Fat  and  featureless,  pink  and  pin- 
cushiony,  it  was  borrowed  by  gushing  maidenhood,  exchanged  by 
idiotic  matemity,  and  had  grown  unctuous  and  tumefacient  under 
the  kisses  and  embraces  of  half  the  hotel.  Even  in  its  present 
repose  it  looked  moist  and  shiny  from  indiscriminate  and  promis- 
cuous osculation. 
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*  Let*s  borrow  Baby  Buckly,*  I  said  recklessly. 

Sarah  Walker  at  once  stopped  crying.  I  don't  know  how  she 
did  it,  but  the  cessation  was  instantaneous,  as  if  she  had  turned  cff 
a  tap  somewhere. 

'  And  put  it  in  Mr.  Peters'  bed ! '  I  continued. 

Peters  being  notoriously  a  grim  bachelor,  the  bare  suggestion 
bristled  with  outrage.     Sarah  Walker's  eyes  sparkled. 

*  You  don't  mean  it ! — go  'way ! — '  she  said  with  aflTected  coy- 
ness. 

'But  I  do!    Come.' 

We  extracted  it  noiselessly  together — that  is,  Sarah  Walker 
did,  with  deft  womanliness — carried  it  darkly  along  the  hall  to 
No.  27,  and  deposited  it  in  Peters'  bed,  where  it  lay  like  a  freshly 
opened  oyster.  We  then  returned  hand  in  hand  to  my  room,  where 
we  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  sea.  It  was  observable  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  Sarah  Walker  now. 

Before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  some  one  breathlessly  passed 
the  open  door  while  we  were  still  engaged  in  marine  observation. 
This  was  followed  by  return  footsteps  and  a  succession  of  swiftly 
rustling  garments,  until  the  majority  of  the  women  in  our  wing 
had  apparently  passed  our  room,  and  we  saw  an  irregular  stream  of 
nursemaids  and  mothers  converging  towards  the  hotel  out  of 
the  grateful  shadow  of  arbours,  trees,  and  marquees.  In  fact  we 
were  still  engaged  in  observation  when  Sarah  Walker's  nurse  came 
to  fetch  her  away  and  to  inform  her  that  *  by  rights '  Baby 
Backly's  nurse  an^  Mr.  Peters  should  both  be  made  to  leave  the 
hotel  that  very  night.  Sarah  Walker  j)ermitted  herself  to  be  led 
oflF  with  dry  but  expressive  eyes.  That  evening  she  did  not  cry, 
but,  on  being  taken  into  the  usual  custody  for  disturbance,  was 
found  to  be  purple  with  suppressed  laughter. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  my  intimacy  with  Sarah  Walker. 
But  while  it  was  evident  that  whatever  influence  I  obtained  over 
her  was  due  to  my  being  particeps  criminis,  I  think  it  was  ac- 
cepted that  a  regular  abduction  of  infants  might  become  in  time 
monotonous  if  not  dangerous.  So  she  was  satisfied  with  the 
knowledge  that  I  could  not  now,  without  the  most  glaring  hypo- 
criay,  obtrude  a  moral  superiority  upon  her.  I  do  not  think  she 
irould  have  turned  State  evidence  and  accused  me,  but  I  was  by  no 
means  assured  of  her  disinterested  regard.  She  contented  herself, 
for  a  few  days  afterwards,  with  meeting  me  privately  and  myste- 
riously communicating  unctuous  reminiscences  of  our  joint  crime, 
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without  suggesting  a  repetition.  Her  intimacy  with  me  did  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  her  general  relations  to  her  ovm  species  in 
the  other  children  in  the  hotel.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  before 
that  her  popularity  with  them  was  by  no  means  prejudiced  by  her 
infelix  reputation.  But  while  she  was  secretly  admired  by  all,  she 
had  few  professed  followers  and  no  regular  associates.  Whether 
the  few  whom  she  selected  for  that  baleful  pre-eminence  were 
either  torn  from  her  by  horrified  guardians,  or  came  to  grief  through 
her  dangerous  counsels,  or  whether  she  really  did  not  care  for  them, 
I  could  not  say.  Their  elevation  was  brief,  their  retirement  un- 
regretted.  It  was  however  permitted  me,  through  felicitous 
circumstances,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  probable  explanation 
of  her  unsociability. 

The  very  hot  weather  culminated  one  afternoon  in  a  dead  faint 
of  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  An  Alpine  cloudland  of  snow  that  had 
mocked  the  upturned  eyes  of  Greyport  for  hours,  began  to  darken 
under  the  folding  shadow  of  a  black  and  velvety  wing.  The  atmo- 
sphere seemed  to  thicken  as  the  gloom  increased ;  the  lazy  dust 
thrown  up  by  hurrying  feet  that  sought  a  refuge,  hung  almost 
motionless  in  the  air.  Suddenly  it  was  blown  to  the  four  .quarters 
in  one  fierce  gust  that  as  quickly  dispersed  the  loungers  drooping 
in  shade  and  cover.  For  a  few  seconds  the  long  avenue  was  lost 
in  flying  clouds  of  dust,  and  then  was  left  bare  of  life  or  motion. 
Raindrops  in  huge  stars  and  rosettes  appeared  noiselessly  and 
magically  upon  the  side-walks — ^gouts  of  moisture  apparently 
dropped  from  mid-air.     And  then  the  ominous  hush  returned. 

A  mile  away  along  the  rocks,  I  turned  for  shelter  into  a  cavern- 
ous passage  of  the  overhanging  clifi",  where  I  could  still  watch  the 
coming  storm  upon  the  sea.  A  murmur  of  voices  presently 
attracted  my  attention.  I  then  observed  that  the  passage  ended 
in  a  kind  of  open  grotto,  where  I  could  dimly  discern  the  little 
figures  of  several  children  who,  separated  from  their  nurses  in 
the  sudden  onset  of  the  storm,  had  taken  refuge  there.  As  the 
gloom  deepened  they  became  silent  again,  until  the  stillness  was 
broken  by  a  familiar  voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it. — ^It  was 
Sarah  Walker's.  But  it  was  not  lifted  in  lamentation,  it  was  raised 
only  as  if  resuming  a  suspended  narrative. 

*  Her  name,'  said  Sarah  Walker  gloomily,  *  was  Kribbles.  She 
was  the  only  child — of — of  orphaned  parentage,  and  fair  to  see, 
but  she  was  bad,  and  God  did  not  love  her.  And  one  day  she  was 
separated  from  her  nurse  on  a  desert  island  like  to  this.    And  then 
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came  ahidgeous  tfaunderstorm.  And  a  great  big  thunderbolt  came 
galumping  after  her.  And  it  ketched  her  and  rolled  all  over  her — 
so  I  and  then  it  came  back  and  ketched  her  and  rolled  her  over — so ! 
And  when  they  came  to  pick  her  up  there  was  not  so  much  as  ihxit 
left  of  her.     All  burnt  up  ! ' 

*  Wasn't  there  just  a  little  bit  of  her  shoe  ? '  suggested  a 
cautious  auditor* 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Sarah  Walker  firmly.  All  the  other  children 
echoed  ^  Not  a  bit,'  indignantly,  in  evident  gratification  at  the  com- 
pleteness of  Kribbles'  catastrophe.  At  this  moment  the  surround- 
ing darkness  was  suddenly  filled  with  a  burst  of  blue  celestial  fire ; 
the  heavy  inky  sea  beyond,  the  black-edged  mourning  horizon,  the 
gleaming  sands,  each  nook  and  comer  of  the  dripping  cave,  with 
the  frightened  faces  of  the  huddled  group  of  children,  started  into 
vivid  life  for  an  instant,  and  then  fell  back  with  a  deafening  crash 
into  the  darkness. 

There   was  a  slight  sound  of  whimpering.     Sarah  Walker 
apparently  pounced  upon  the  culprit,  for  it  ceased. 
'Sniffling  'tracts  'lectricity,'  she  said  sententiously. 

*  But  you  thaid  it  wath  Dod ! '  lisped  a  casuist  of  seven. 

*  It's  all  the  same,'  said  Sarah  sharply,  '  and  so's  asking  ques- 
tions.' 

This  obscure  statement  was  however  apparently  understood,  for 
the  casuist  lapsed  into  silent  security.  '  Lots  of  things  'tracts  it,' 
continued  Sarah  Walker.  '  Gold  and  silver,  and  metals  and  knives 
and  rings.' 

*  And  pennies?' 

'  And  pennies  most  of  all  I  Kribbles  was  that  vain,  she  used 
to  wear  jewelry  and  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence.' 

*  But  you  thaid ' 

*Will  you? — There!  you  hear  that?'  There  was  another 
blinding  flash  and  a  bounding  roll  of  thunder  along  the  shore. 
*  I  wonder  you  didn't  ketch  it.     You  would — only  I'm  here.' 

All  was  quiet  again,  but  from  certain  indications  it  was  evident 
that  a  collection  of  those  dangerous  articles  that  had  proved  fatal 
to  the  unhappy  Kribbles,  was  being  taken  up.  I  could  hear  the 
dink  of  coins  and  jingle  of  ornaments.  That  Sarah  herself  was 
tbe custodian  was  presently  shown.  'But  won't  the  lightning 
come  to  you  now  ? '  asked  a  timid  voice. 

'  No,'  said  Sarah,  promptly, '  cause  I  ain't  afraid !     Look ! ' 

A  frightened  protest  from  the  children  here  ensued,  but  the 
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next  instant  she  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  and  ran 
down  the  rocks  towards  the  sea.  Skipping  from  boulder  to  bonlder 
she  reached  the  furthest  projection  of  the  ledge,  now  partly  sub- 
merged by  the  rising  surf,  and  then  turned  half  triumphantly,  half 
defiantly,  towards  the  grotto.  The  weird  phosphorescence  of  the 
storm  lit  up  the  resolute  little  figure  standing  there,  gorgeously 
bedecked  with  the  chains,  rings,  and  shiny  trinkets  of  her  com- 
panions. With  a  tiny  hand  raised  in  mock  defiance  of  the 
elements  she  seemed  to  lean  confidingly  against  the  panting 
breast  of  the  gale,  with  fluttering  skirt  and  flying  tresses.  Then 
the  vault  behind  her  cracked  with  three  jagged  burning  fissures,  a 
weird  fiame  leaped  upon  the  sand,  there  was  a  cry  of  terror  from 
the  grotto,  echoed  by  a  scream  of  nurses  on  the  cliff,  a  deluge  of 
rain,  a  terrific  onset  from  the  gale — ^and — Sarah  Walker  was  gone? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  1  When  I  reached  the  ledge,  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  storm,  I  found  Sarah  on  the  leeward  side, 
drenched  but  delighted.  I  held  her  tightly,  while  we  waited  for 
a  lull  to  regain  the  cliff,  and  took  advantage  of  the  sympathetic 
situation. 

*  But  you  know  you  were  frigh<  ened,  Sarah,'  I  whispered ;  *  you 
thought  of  what  happened  to  pocr  Kribbles.' 

*  Do  you  know  who  Kribbles  was  ?  '  she  asked  confidentially. 
*No.' 

*  Well,'  she  whispered,  *  I  made  Kribbles  up.  And  the  hidgeous 
storm  and  thunderbolt — and  the  burning  1  All  out  of  my  own 
head.' 

The  only  immediate  effect  of  this  escapade  was  apparently  to  pre- 
cipitate and  bring  into  notoriety  the  growing  affection  of  an  obscure 
lover  of  Sarah  Walker's,  hitherto  unsuspected.  He  was  a  mild 
inoffensive  boy  of  twelve  known  as  *  Warts,'  solely  from  an  in- 
ordinate exhibition  of  these  youthful  excrescences.  On  the  day 
of  Sarah  Walker's  adventure  his  passion  culminated  in  a  sudden 
and  illogical  attack  upon  Sarah's  nurse  and  parents  while  they 
were  bewailing  her  conduct,  and  in  assaulting  them  with  his  feet 
and  hands.  Whether  he  associated  them  in  some  vague  way 
with  the  cause  of  her  momentary  peril,  or  whether  he  only  wished 
to  impress  her  with  the  touching  flattery  of  a  general  imitation  of 
her  style,  I  cannot  say.  For  his  love-making  was  peculiar.  A  day 
or  two  afterwards  he  came  to  my  open  door  and  remained  for  some 
moments  bashfully  looking  at  me.  The  next  day  I  found  him 
standing  by  my  chair  in  the  piazza  with  an  embarrassed  air  and  in 
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utter  inability  to  explain  his  conduct.  At  the  end  of  a  lapid  walk 
on  the  sand  one  morning,  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  hurried 
breath,  and  looking  around,  discovered  the  staggering  Warts  quite 
exhausted  by  endeavouring  to  keep  up  with  me  on  his  short  legs. 
At  last  the  daily  recurrence  of  his  haunting  presence  forced  a 
dreadful  suspicion  upon  me.  Warts  was  courting  m«  for  Sarah 
Walker !  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  actually  connect  her  with  these 
mute  attentions.  *  You  want  me  to  give  them  to  Sarah  Walker,' 
I  said  cheerfully  one  afternoon,  as  he  laid  upon  my  desk  some 
peculiarly  uninviting  Crustacea  which  looked  not  unlike  a  few 
detached  excrescences  from  his  own  hands.  He  shook  his  head 
decidedly.  *  I  understand,'  I  continued,  confidently ;  *  you  want 
me  to  keep  them  for  her.'  *  No,'  said  Warts,  doggedly.  *  Then 
you  only  want  me  to  tell  her  how  nice  they  are  ? '  The  idea  was  ap- 
parently so  shamelessly  true  that  he  blushed  himself  hastily  into  the 
passage — ^and  ceased  any  future  contribution.  Naturally  still  more 
ineffective  was  the  slightest  attempt  to  bring  his  devotion  into  the 
physical  presence  of  Sarah  Walker.  The  most  ingenious  schemes 
to  lure  him  into  my  room  while  she  was  there  failed  utterly.  Yet 
he  must  have  at  one  time  basked  in  her  baleful  presence.  *  Do 
you  like  Warts  ? '  I  asked  her  one  day  bluntly.  *  Yes,'  said  Sarah 
Walker  with  cheerful  directness,  *  ain't  he  got  a  lot  of  'em  ? — ^though 
he  used  to  have  more.  But,'  she  added  reflectively,  *  do  you  know 
the  little  Ilsey  boy  ? '  I  was  compelled  to  admit  my  ignorance. 
*  Well ! '  she  said  with  a  reminiscent  sigh  of  satisfaction,  *  Ae'«  got 
only  two  toes  on  his  left  foot — showed  'em  to  me.  And  he  was 
bom  so.'  Need  it  be  said  that  in  these  few  words  I  read  the 
dismal  sequel  of  Warts'  unfortunate  attachment  ?  His  accidental 
eccentricity  was  no  longer  attractive.  What  were  his  evanescent 
accretions,  subject  to  improvement  or  removal,  beside  the  heredi- 
tary and  settled  malformations  of  his  rival  ? 

Once  only,  in  this  brief  summer  episode,  did  Sarah  Walker 
attract  the  impulsive  and  general  sympathy  of  Greyport.  It  is 
only  just  to  her  consistency  to  say  it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers, 
unless  a  characteristic  exposure  which  brought  on  a  chill  and 
diphtheria  could  be  called  her  own  act.  Howbeit,  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  when  a  sudden  suggestion  of  the  coming 
autumn  had  crept,  one  knew  not  how,  into  the  heart  of  a  perfect 
day ;  when  even  a  return  of  the  summer  warmth  had  a  suspicion 
of  hectic ;  on  one  of  these  days  Sarah  Walker  was  missed  with  the 
bees  and  the  butterflies.  For  two  days  her  voice  had  not  been  heard 
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in  hall  or  corridor,  nor  had  the  sunshine  of  her  French  marigold 
head  lit  up  her  familiar  places.  The  two  days  were  days  of  relief, 
yet  mitigated  with  a  certain  uneasy  apprehension  of  the  return  of 
Sarah  Walker,  or — more  alarming  thought ! — ^the  Sarah  Walker 
element  in  a  more  appalling  form.  So  strong  was  this  impression 
that  an  unhappy  infjant  who  unwittingly  broke  this  interval  with 
his  maiden  outcry  was  nearly  lynched.  *  We're  not  going  to  stand 
that  from  you,  you  know,'  was  the  crystallised  sentiment  of  a 
brutal  bachelor.  In  fact,  it  began  to  be  admitted  that  Greyport 
had  been  accustomed  to  Sarah  Walker's  ways.  In  the  midst  of 
this,  it  was  suddenly  whispered  that  Sarah  Walker  was  lying 
dangerously  ill  and  was  not  expected  to  live. 

Then  occurred  one  of  those  strange  revulsions  of  hmnan 
sentiment  which  at  first  seem  to  point  the  dawning  of  a  millennium 
of  poetic  justice,  but  which  in  this  case  ended  in  merely  stirring 
the  languid  pulses  of  society  into  a  hectic  fever,  and  in  making 
sympathy  for  Sarah  Walker  an  insincere  and  exaggerated  feishion. 
Morning  and  afternoon  visits  to  her  apartment  with  extravagant 
offerings  were  de  rigv^ur^  bulletins  were  issued  three  times  a  day, 
an  allusion  to  her  condition  was  the  recognised  preliminary  to  all 
conversation;  advice,  suggestions,  and  petitions  to  restore  the  bale- 
ful existence  flowed  readily  from  the  same  facile  invention  that 
had  once  proposed  its  banishment;  until  one  afternoon  the 
shadow  had  drawn  so  close  that  even  Folly  withlield  its  careless 
feet  before  it,  and  laid  down  its  feeble  tinkling  bells  and  gaudy 
cap  tremblingly  on  the  threshold.  But  the  sequel  must  be  told 
in  more  vivid  words  than  mine. 

*  Whin  I  saw  that  angel  lyin'  there,'  said  Sarah  Walker's  nurse, 
*  as  white,  if  ye  plaze,  as  if  the  whole  blessed  blood  of  her  body 
had  gone  to  make  up  the  beautiful  glory  of  her  hair ;  speechless  as 
she  was,  I  thought  I  saw  a  sort  of  longin'  in  her  eyes. 

*  **  Is  it  anythin'  you'll  be  wantin',  Sarah  darlint,"  sez  her 
mother  with  a  thremblin'  voice,  "afore  its  lavin'  us  ye  are?  Is 
it  the  ministher  yer  askin'  for,  love  ?  "  sez  she. 

*  And  Sarah  looked  at  me,  and  if  it  was  the  last  words  I  spake, 
her  lips  moved  and  she  whispered  "  Scotty." 

"  *  Wirra  !  wirra ! "  sez  the  mother,  "it's  wanderin'  she  is,  the 
dailin' ; "  for  Scotty,  don't  ye  see,  was  the  grand  bar-keeper  of  the 
hotel. 

*" Savin'  yer  presence,  ma'am,"  sez  I,  "and  the  child's  here, 
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ez  is  half  a  saint  already,  it's  thruth  she's  spakin' — it's  Scotty  she 
wants."   And  with  that  my  angel  blinks  wid  her  black  eyes  "  yes." 

' "  Bring  him,"  says  the  docthor,  "  at  once." 

*  And  they  bring  him  in  wid  all  the  mustachios  and  moighty 
fine  curls  of  him,  and  his  diamonds,  rings,  and  pins  all  a-glisten- 
ing  just  like  his  eyes  when  he  set  'em  on  that  suflFering  saint. 

* "  Is  it  any  thin'  you're  wantin',  Sarah  dear  ?  "  sez  he,  thryin'  to 
spake  firm.  And  Sarah  looks  at  him,  and  then  looks  at  a  tumbler 
on  the  table. 

^  ^^  Is  it  a  bit  of  a  cocktail,  the  likes  of  the  one  I  made  for  ye 
last  Sunday  unbeknownst  ?  "  sez  he,  looking  round  mortal  afraid  of 
the  parents.  And  Sarah  Walker's  eyes  said,  "  It  is."  Then  the 
ministher  groaned,  but  the  docthor  jumps  to  his  feet. 

'  "Bring  it,"  sez  he,  "  and  howld  your  jaw,  an  ye  's  a  Christian 
sowL"  And  he  brought  it.  An'  afther  the  first  sip,  the  child  lifts 
herself  up  on.  one  arm,  and  sez,  with  a  swate  smile  and  a  toss  of 
the  glass : 

*" I  looks  towards  you,  Scotty,"  sez  she. 

' "  I  observes  you  and  bows,  miss,"  sez  he,  makin'  as  if  he  was 
dhrinkin'  wid  her. 

^ "  Here's  another  nail  in  yer  coffin,  old  man,"  sez  she,  winkin'. 

* "  And  here's  the  hair  all  off  your  head,  miss,"  sez  he  quite 
aisily,  tossin'  back  the  joke  betwixt  'em. 

'And  with 'that  she  dhrinks  it  off,  and  lies  down  and  goes  to 
sleep  like  a  lamb,  and  wakes  up  wid  de  rosy  dawn  in  her  cheeks, 
and  die  morthal  seekness  gone  for  ever.' 


Thus  Sarah  Walker  recovered.  Whether  the  fact  were  essential 
to  the  moral  conveyed  in  these  pages,  I  leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

I  was  leaning  on  the  terrace  of  the  Kronprinzen-Hof  at  Soland- 
Beck  one  hot  summer  afternoon,  lazily  watching  the  groups  of 
tourists  strolling  along  the  road  that  ran  between  the  Hof  and 
the  Bhine.  There  was  certainly  little  in  the  place  or  its  atmo- 
sphere to  recall  the  Greyport  episode  of  twenty  years  before,  when 
I  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  the  name  of  *  Sarah  Walker.' 

In  the  road  below  me  were  three  figures,  a  lady,  a  gentleman, 
and  a  little  girl.  As  the  latter  tinned  towards  the  lady  who 
addressed  her,  I  recognised  the  unmistakable  copper-coloured 
tresses,  trim  figure,  delicate  complexion,  and  refined  features  of  the 
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friend  of  my  youth !    I  seized  my  hat,  but  by  the  time  I  bad 
reached  the  road,  they  had  disappeared. 

The  utter  impossibility  of  its  being  Sarah  Walker  herself,  and 
the  glaring  fact  that  the  very  coincidence  of  name  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  any  conventional  descent  from  the  original  Sarah,  I 
admit  confused  me.  But  I  examined  the  book  of  the  *  Kronprinzen- 
Ilof '  and  the  other  hotels,  and  questioned  my  portier.  There 
was  no  *Mees'  nor  *  Madame  Walkiere'  extant  in  Rolandseck. 
Yet  might  not  Monsieur  have  heard  incorrectly?  The  Czaia 
Walka  was  evidently  Russian,  and  Rolandseck  was  a  resort  for 
Russian  princes.  But  pardon !  Did  Monsieur  really  mean  the 
young  demoiselle  now  approaching  ?  Ah !  that  was  a  diflferent  affair. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  Italian  Prince  and  Princess  Monte 
Castello  staying  here.  The  lady  with  her  was  not  the  Princess, 
but  a  foreign  friend.  The  gentleman  was  the  Prince.  Would  he 
present  Monsieur^s  card  ? 

They  were  entering  the  hotel.  The  Prince  was  a  little  inoffen- 
sive-looking man,  the  lady  an  evident  countrywoman  of  my  own, 
and  the  child — was,  yet  was  not,  Sarah !  There  was  the  face,  the 
outline,  the  figure — but  the  life,  the  verve,  the  audacity,  was  want^ 
ing !     I  could  contain  myself  no  longer. 

*  Pardon  an  inquisitive  compatriot,  madam,'  I  said ;  '  but  I 
heard  you  a  few  moments  ago  address  this  young  lady  by  the 
name  of  a  very  dear  young  friend,  whom  I  knew  twenty  years  ago 
—Sarah  Walker.    Am  I  right?' 

The  Prince  stopped  and  gazed  at  us  both  with  evident  aflfright; 
then  suddenly  recognising  in  my  freedom  some  wild  American 
indecorum,  doubtless  provoked  by  the  presence  of  another  of  my 
species,  which  he  really  was  not  expected  to  countenance,  retreated 
behind  the  portier.  The  circumstance  by  no  means  increased  the 
good-will  of  the  lady  as  she  replied  somewhat  haughtily  : 

*  The  Principessina  is  named  Sarah  W^alker  after  her  mother's 
maiden  name.' 

*  Then  this  is  Sarah  Walker's  daughter ! '  I  said  joyfully. 

*  She  is  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Monte 
Castello,'  corrected  the  lady  frigidly. 

*I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her  mother  very  well'  I 
stopped  and  blushed.  Did  I  really  know  Sarah  Walker  very  well  ? 
And  would  Sarah  Walker  know  me  now  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  very 
like  her  to  go  back  on  me  ?  There  was  certainly  anything  but 
promise  in  the  feeble-minded,  vacuous  copy  of  Sarah  before  me. 
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I  was  yet  hesitating,  when  the  Prince,  who  had  possibly  received 
some  qnieting  assurance  from  the  portier^  himself  stepped  forward, 
stammered  that  the  Princess  would,  without  doubt,  be  charmed  to 
receive  me  later,  and  skipped  upstairs,  leaving  the  impression  on 
my  mind  that  he  contemplated  ordering  his  bill  at  once.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  further  prolonging  the  interview,  *  Say  good-bye 
to  the  strange  gentleman,  Sarah,'  suggested  Sarah's  companion 
stiffly.  I  looked  at  the  child  in  the  wild  hope  of  recognising  some 
prompt  resistance  to  the  suggestion  that  would  have  identified  her 
with  the  lost  Sarah  of  my  youth — ^but  in  vain.  *  Good-bye,  sir,* 
said  the  affected  little  creature,  dropping  a  mechanical  curtsey. 
*  Thank  you  very  much  for  remembering  my  mother.'  *  Good-bye, 
Sarah !  *    It  was  indeed  Good-bye  for  ever. 

For  on  my  way  to  my  room  I  came  suddenly  upon  the  Prince 
in  a  recess  of  the  upper  hall  addressing  somebody  through  an  open 
door  with  a  querulous  protest,  whose  wild  extravagance  of  state- 
ment was  grotesquely  balanced  by  its  utter  feeble  timidity  of 
manner.  *  It  is,'  said  the  Prince,  *  indeed  a  grave  affair.  We  have 
here  hundreds  of  socialists,  emissaries  from  lawless  countries  and 
impossible  places,  who  travel  thousands  of  miles  to  fall  upon  our 
hearts  and  embrace  us.  They  establish  an  espionage  over  us,  they 
hamit  our  walks  in  incredible  numbers,  they  hang  in  droves  upon 
our  footsteps,  Heaven  alone  saves  us  from  a  public  osculation  at 
any  moment!  They  openly  allege  that  they  have  dandled  us  on 
their  knees  at  recent  i>eriods,  washed  and  dressed  us,  and  would  do 
so  still.     Our  happiness,  our  security ' 

*  Don't  be  a  fool.  Prince.     Do  shut  up! ' 

The  Prince  collapsed  and  shrank  away,  and  I  hurried  past  the 
open  door.  A  tall,  magnificent-looking  woman  was  standing  before 
a  glass,  arranging  her  heavy  red  hair.  The  face,  which  had  been 
impatiently  turned  towards  the  door,  had  changed  again  to  profile 
with  a  frown  still  visible  on  the  bent  brow.  Our  eyes  met  as 
I  passed.  The  next  moment  the  door  slammed,  and  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  Sarah  Walker. 

Bret  Harte. 
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*  ^ir^LL,  Wilde,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back  again.  I'm  sorry 
YV  I  can't  introduce  you  to  my  wife  just  now,  but  she  is  out, 
and  won't  be  back  very  much  before  dinner,  I  expect.  She  left 
apologies  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  you,  though.' 

It  was  my  most  intimate  friend  and  old  school-fellow  Barrj 
who  spoke,  as  be  stood  with  his  back  to  his  drawing-room  fire,  and 
I  reclined  almost  at  his  feet  in  the  easiest  of  easy  chairs.  I  had 
only  returned  to  England  three  days  before,  after  more  than  two 
years  of  Eastern  wanderings,  during  which  the  only  news  I  had 
had  of  Barry  had  been  a  vague  announcement  of  his  approaching 
marriage.  On  my  arrival  I  had  promptly  obtained  from  the  Arts 
Club  his  address  at  ^  passionate  Brompton,'  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
a  moment  to  spare  I  went  to  see  him,  only  giving  him  notice  of 
my  intentions  in  a  note  posted  the  night  before. 

My  friend  was  an  amateur  photographer  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic type,  and  I  knew  him  too  well  not  to  be  aware  that  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  would  not  pass  without  his  hobby's  coming  into  the 
conversation  somehow  or  other.  After  five  or  ten  minutes*  incon- 
sequential chatter  it  came. 

*You  would  like  a  before-dinner  cigar,'  he  said.  *  My  wife 
doesn't  allow  them  here — says  they  spoil  the  curtains.  Come  up 
into  my  study,  and  I'll  show  you  some  of  my  work.  I  have  not 
done  much  lately,  but  I  worked  hard  before  I  was  married, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  Derbyshire  scenes  are  really  worth 
looking  at.' 

The  room  into  which  I  followed  him  needs  no  description. 
One  room  full  of  photographs  is  uncommonly  like  another.  Cigars 
lighted,  there  followed  ten  minutes  or  so  of  the  boredom  of  looking 
at  photographs  of  rocks,  glens,  and  waterfalls;  interesting  to 
the  taker,  no  doubt,  but  utterly  without  attraction  to  anyone 
else.  With  an  immense  pile  of  cardboard  still  before  me  I 
determined  to  break  the  tyranny  at  any  price,  or  at  least 
change  the  form  of  infliction. 

*  By  the  way,'  I  said,  *  the  instantaneous  process  was  becoming 
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&shioiiable  when  I  left  England.    Have  you  done  anything  in 
that  way  ? ' 

Alas!    He  had. 

*  Oh!  yes,'  he  answered  cheerfully,  dragging  down  a  huge  album 
fix)m  a  shelf;  *all  these  were  done  by  the  new  process.  Look  at 
them.' 

I  pushed  the  pile  of  scenery  away.  I  had  got  rid  of  ihxii^  at 
any  rate,  and  I  took  the  huge  book  upon  my  knees  with  about  as 
lively  a  sense  of  relief  as  that  with  which  a  convict  turns  from  the 
sober  occupation  of  oakum-picking  to  the  lighter  frivolity  of  the 
treadmill. 

Now,  I  thought,  for  trains  in  motion  without  wheels,  horses 
galloping  with  fifty  legs  apiece,  and  swans  on  the  Thames  with 
half  a  dozen  necks  each. 

I  opened  it  at  the  first  page. 

*  By  Jove  ! '  If  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  my  firiend  had  been 
instantaneously  photographing — ^by  all  means,  plenty  of  it! 

The  first  picture  in  the  book  was  a  portrait.  A  head.  A 
woman's  head,  and  nothing  more.  Though  a  little  indistinct  and 
blorred  in  outline,  there  was  definiteness  enough  in  the  photograph 
to  make  manifest  a  beauty  such  as  might  have  inspired  the 
delicate  pencil  of  a  Leighton  in  his  most  ideal  mood.  It  was  a 
face  which,  had  it  been  exhibited  in  a  gallery  of  *  Types  of  Beauty,' 
would  have  represented  my  views  on  the  subject  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  I  venture  to  think  would  have  been  awarded  the 
palm  (or  the  golden  apple,  isn't  it  ?)  by  nine-tenths  of  my  feUow- 
men.  The  expression  of  the  face  was  one  of  sadness,  but  only 
the  sadness  of  a  passing  thought,  not  a  deep-seated  sorrow ;  such 
an  expression  as  might  shade  the  face  of  an  angel  on  a  temporary 
visit  to  our  earth,  and  which  would  pass  away  with  the  first  stroke 
of  the  wings  in  its  flight  homewards.  These  criticisms,  I  may 
remark,  are  of  course  the  result  of  subsequent  reflections.  My 
only  feeling  at  the  moment  was  one  of  pure  admiration. 

*  What  a  beautiful  face ! '  I  said ;  *  but  was  it  taken  at  a 
spiritualist  %iance^  that  you  had  to  use  the  instantaneous  process 
for  it?' 

Barry  looked  particularly  pleased. 

*  Wdl,'  he  said, '  you're  rather  happy  in  your  guess.  It  was 
something  very  like  it;  but  that  is  an  enlarged  photo.  The 
original  is  on  the  next  page.' 

I  turned  the  page. 
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^  By  Jove ! '  again,  this  time  with  much  greater  surprise. 

This  was  a  smaller  picture — rather  larger  than  what  they  call, 
I  think,  cabinet  size.  It  was  the  picture  of  a  grave.  The  head 
and  only  stone  was  a  large  cross,  not  high,  but  thick  and  broad, 
very  roughly  hewn,  and  resting  upon  a  ponderous  pedestal,  also  of 
stone,  but  nearly  covered  with  creepers.  Right  across  the  cross, 
and  hiding  the  inscription  from  a  casual  glance,  clung  a  wild 
rose,  which  also  covered  the  mound  of  the  grave  itself.  Close 
behind  it,  forming  a  background  of  darkness,  grew  a  yew-tree, 
whose  dense  foliage  seemed  to  faU  round  the  cross  like  a  curtaiD, 
and  throw  it  into  bolder  relief.  But  what  caught  the  eye  first 
was  none  of  these  things — though  I  have  mentioned  them  first— 
but  a  face  that  looked  at  you  from  over  one  of  the  arms  of  the 
cross.  The  face  I  have  just  attempted  to  describe.  The  body 
must  have  been  hidden  by  the  cross  and  the  creepers.  The  fece 
alone  was  visible,  and  in  the  deep  shade  thrown  by  the  tree  the 
effect  was  startling  and  ghostly  in  the  extreme. 

*  Why,'  I  said,  *  what  a  grisly  sort  of  place  for  a  lady  to  choose 
for  a  "  sitting  "!  or  was  it  really  a  spirit,  for  which  your  instanta- 
neous process  was  a  bit  too  quick  ?  ' 

*  There  is  nothing  "  grisly  *'  in  a  woman's  grave,'  replied  Barry, 
a  little  stifHy;  *but,'  he  added,  more  in  his  usual  tone,  *that 
was  an  accidental  portrait — at  least,  I  suppose  most  people 
would  call  it  so — though  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  special  pro- 
vidences.' 

*  Ah,  yes ! '  I  said,  *  just  so — a  sort  of  "  sweet  little  cherub*^  to 
keep  watch  over  poor  amateur  photographers,  and  bring  beautiful 
young  ladies  into  the  focus  of  their  cameras ! ' 

*  No !  but  seriously,  I  think  the  story  of  that  picture  would 
nterest  you,  and  I  intended  telling  it  you  in  any  case.    Shall  I 

have  time  before ^  (looking  at  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel- 
shelf).    *  Oh,  yes !  plenty,  I  think.' 

*  I  am  all  attention,'  I  said ;  *  but  one  question  first.  Is  there 
anything  supernatural  about  it  ?  Is  this  face  that  of  a  denizen 
of  churchyards  or  of  drawing-rooms.' 

*  Wait  and  hear,'  he  said,  and  keeping  the  picture  on  my 
knee,  I  settled  down  in  my  chair,  and  my  friend  began. 

*  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  taking  an  intense  interest  in 
Saxon  churches,  about  which  my  friend  Norton  (you  know  him) 
was  intending  to  bring  out  a  book — an  idition  de  luxe,  with 
photographic  illustrations.     I  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  and 
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he  gave  me  a  list  of  churches  he  wanted  taken  in  the  Midlands ; 
and  80  I  devoted  one  June  to  the  pleasant  task. 

'  I  had  been  pretty  busy  knocking  about  in  Worcestershire  for 

a  fortnight,  when  I  saw  that  the  next  job  on  my  list  was  a  porch 

and  two  windows  of  the  church  of  Bringley,  quite  a  small  town  in 

the  next  county.     Consulting  the  train  arrangements,  I  found  I 

should  have  to  spend  at  least  five  hours  at  the  place,  though  my 

work  there  would  not  take  much  more  than  half  an  hour,  and  my 

next  halting-place  was  sixty  miles  oflF.    However,  I  thought  it 

wonld  not  do  to  miss  it,  as  the  name  was  marked  on  my  list  with 

a  star,  which  meant  important,  and  the  next  morning  I  packed 

tia|»,  and  left  by  the  first  train.     It  did  not  take  me  long  to 

finish  the  porch  and  windows,  the  only  pieces  of  Saxon  work  that 

had  escaped  the  destructive  hands  of  time  and  the  ^^  Restoration 

Society."     Then  I  had  nothing  to  do  for  three  or  four  hours ;  so 

I  cast  about  for  any  picturesque  graves  that    might   be   worth 

amusing  oneself  with.     The  graves  in  Bringley  are  singularly 

uninteresting,  and  I  was  just  about  shaking  the  dust  oflF  my  feet, 

when,  right  in  a  comer  of  the  churchyard,  and  quite  by  itself,  I 

saw  the  cross  and  beautiful  cedar  that  make  up  that  picture.     I 

walked  over  and  arranged  my  camera,  put  on  one  of  the  dry 

plates,  and  finished  the  whole  business  in  three  minutes.' 

*  But  what  about  the  young  lady — or  young  spirit  ?  '  I  struck 
in.  Didn't  it  take  more  than  three  minutes  to  arrange  that  piece 
of  grouping  ? ' 

*Well,  wait  a  minute,'  was  the  answer  given,  rather  impa- 
tiently. 

*  The  whole  story  centres  round  that  same  young  spirit.  The 
mystery  has  only  just  begun.  When  I  took  the  photo,  I  saw  no 
face  near  the  grave  and  heard  no  sound,  and  believed  most  firmly 
that  I  was  the  only  human  being  (above  ground)  in  the  place. 
Subsequent  investigations  strengthened  this  idea  up  to  the  point 
of  certainty,  as  you  will  hear.  Of  course  you  know  that  the  new 
process  is  much  simpler  and  less  troublesome  than  the  old.  The 
impression  is  taken  literally  instantly,  and  then  there  is  no  more 
bother  until  you  develop  the  plate,  which  may  be  days  afterwards, 
or  even  weeks  if  you  like.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have  to  bother 
jou  with  all  these  technical  details,  but  in  this  case  they  are 
necessary.' 

*  Oh !  don't  mention  it,'  I  said.  *  I  always  did  love  amateur 
photography.' 
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*  Yes,  I  know,'  he  went  on.  *  All  the  plates  I  was  doing  for 
Norman's  book  I  developed  as  soon  as  possible,  but  those  I  took  {» 
my  own  amusement  I  let  bide  until  I  had  spare  time  on  my  hands. 
Of  course  that  picture  was  one  of  them,  and  I  did  not  touch  it 
until  I  again  got  back  to  my  studio  at  Hampstead.  Now,  please 
to  get  yourself  into  a  proper  state  of  mind,  or  you  won't  appreciate 
what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  That  you  will  hardly  do  in  any  case, 
though,  as  you  have  only  seen  the  picture  as  it  is  now.  /  had,  or 
believed  I  had,  photographed  it  as  it  is  not.  Judge  then,  if  you 
can,  of  my  overwhelming  wonderment,  my  immense  surprise, 
when  I  developed  the  plate,  to  find  that  face,  which  I  think  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  admire,  looking  at  me  from  over  the 
cross.' 

*  The  most  natural  explanation ,'  I  began. 

*  Yes,'  he  interrupted,  *  I  know  all  about  that.  You  are  a 
philosopher,  I  am  only  an  artist,  and  tay  first  feeling  was  not  a 
demand  for  explanation — ^natural  otherwise — but  one  of  simple 
admiration.  Bidiculous  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  great  traveller  and 
physicist,  I — to  put  the  matter  shortly — fell  in  love  with  my 
lady  of  the  tombs  there  and  then,  and  held  the  picture  in  my 
hands  in  a  rapture,  for  I  don't  know  how  long,  before  I  so  much  as 
thought  of  explanations.  Even  when  I  did  think,  though,  the 
^^  natural  explanation,"  as  you  call  it,  was  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at. 
This  grave  was  some  distance  from  the  others,  and  stood  quite 
alone,  having  no  tree  or  shrub  near  it  but  the  yew.  I  had  con- 
templated it  for  some  time  before  deciding  to  take  it,  and  I  was 
quite  certain  that  no  one  approached  it  during  that  time.  Of 
course,  when  I  focussed  the  scene  I  necessarily  had  my  eyes  on  it, 
and  it  was  absolutely  impossible  that  I  should  have  missed  seeing 
a  face — her  face  above  all — had  it  been  there.  Now,  spiritualist 
as  I  am,  and  dreamer  as  you  think  me,  I  always  seek  a  "natural 
explanation  "  of  any  apparent  mystery/ra^,  and  I  decided  on  doing 
so  in  this  case.  Had  I  not  been  honestly  in  love  with  the  vision, 
I  should  have  simply  kept  the  portrait  as  a  subject  for  pleasant 
speculations  when  I  had  nothing  better  to  do ;  but  I  was  in  love, 
yes,  really  in  love,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  solve  this  mystery 
without  delay.' 

*  And  you  discovered  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the  curate?*  I 
said. 

*  No,  I  didn't,'  was  the  reply,  *  and  you  had  better  have  another 
cigar,  Wilde ;  it  will  keep  you  from  making  futile  interruptions. 
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I  could  not  leave  town  for  two  or  three  days,  and  during  that  time 
I  enlarged  the  head  into  that  picture  which  you  saw  first,  and 
when  I  went  to  Bringley  I  took  both  pictures  with  me.  I  got 
down  there  too  late  to  attempt  anything  that  night,  and  though 
I  turned  the  subject  over  in  my  mind  all  the  way  down,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  till  I  fell  asleep,  I  could  not  arrive  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion  as  to  where  to  begin.  It  would  hardly  do  to 
go  about  showing  my  portrait  to  everyone  I  met,  and  asking  if  they 
knew  who  it  was.  Such  a  course  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
unpleasant  speculations  as  to  one's  sanity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  did  not  feel  much  inclined  to  settle  down  in  the  place  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  go  in  for  staring  in  the  faces  of  all  the  young 
ladies  for  miles  round,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  subject  of  my 
dreams.  The  next  morning  I  did  what  I  suppose  anyone  else 
would  have  done  under  the  circumstances — I  went  straight  to  the 
churchyard,  and  to  the  grave  itself.  All  was  as  silent  and  soli- 
tary as  upon  the  last  occasion.  I  went  close  to  the  cross,  and, 
putting  aside  the  wild  rose,  I  read  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice  Lasalle,  who  died  Oct.  18, 
1862,  aged  21  years.     *  Until  the  dawn.' " 

*  Now  it  was  impossible  for  me,  think  of  the  matter  how  I 
mighty  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it  was  no  mere  chance  that  had 
brought  the  lady  of  my  picture  to  this  grave,  and  I  felt  absolutely 
certain  that  could  I  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the  relations  of 
the  dead  woman,  I  should  not  be  far  oflF  another  look  into  the  eyes 
of  the  living  one.  I  went  back  to  the  inn  and  at  once  asked  the 
landlord  if  anyone  of  the  name  of  Lasalle  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood* No,  he  had  never  heard  the  name.  How  long  had  he  lived 
in  the  town  ?  About  ten  years.  How  long  had  the  parson  of  the 
place  held  the  living  ?  Only  about  four  years.  The  last  man  had 
been  an  old  bachelor,  and  had  held  the  post  for  forty  years.  Oh  1 
well,  who  was  the  oldest  inhabitant,  where  did  he  live,  and  was  he 
in  his  dotage  or  capable  of  answering  questions  ?  Mine  host  did 
not  "  rightly  know  "  which  was  the  oldest  inhabitant,  but  he  knew 
an  old  one,  and  that  was  not  a  "  he  "  but  a  "  she,"  who  lived  about 
a  mile  oflF,  and  could  answer  questions  but  could  not  hear  them, 
being  stone  deaL  Encouraging,  wasn't  it  ?  However,  I  meant 
to  try  alll  knew ;  so  I  got  this  lady's  address,  and  presently  reached 
the  cottage  of  the  ancient  dame  who  was  supposed  to  know  all 
about  everybody,  and  whose  name  was  Suggidge.  It  was  a  well- 
built,  substantial  little  house,  with  a  garden  much  better  than 
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most  of  those  I  had  passed.  A  good-looking  woman  of  about  forty 
came  out  of  the  door  to  meet  me  as  I  unlatched  the  garden  gate. 
Surely  this  was  not  the  afflicted  female  ?    It  wasn't. 

*  What  might  I  want? 

^  To  see  lilrs.  Suggidge.   Had  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to  her  ? 

*  Yes — ^young  Mrs.  Suggidge.     Old  Jlrs.  Suggidge  wag  indoon. 

*  Ah !  it  was  old  Mrs.  Suggidge  I  wanted  to  see,  to  ask  her  alow 
questions  about  a  family  that  once  lived  near. 

^  Oh,  then  it  was  all  right ;  there  was  nothing  mother  ISttA 
better  than  answering  questions,  if  she  could  be  got  to  hear  Ib^B, 
but  that  was  an  event  which  seldom  happened,  it  seemed.  Iim 
shown  into  a  nice  comfortable  little  room,  in  which  the  ob|e«|  of 
my  search  sat  busily  knitting.  The  daughter  having  intx^odnoed 
me  and  my  business  to  her  in  a  voice  strikingly  like  the  shiidNtf 
a  railway  engine,  she  said  she  should  be  happy  to  tell  me  anji 
she  could  about  anybody.  Grateful  for  this  extreme 
I  collected  all  my  energies,  and  imitating,  as  nearly  as  I 
but  still  feebly,  the  timbre  and  pitch  of  the  daughter's  voice,  \ 
her  if  she  kdew  if  a  family  named  Lasalle  had  ever  lived  tlMtifr- 
abouts.  The  effort  was  a  failure.  She  knew  no  one  naMOd 
fiussell  nearer  than  Bilston  towD,  and  he  was  a  butcher  who  Iwfc 
his  wife. 

*  Feeling  sure  that  I  could  never  excel,  or  even  equal,  my  fiiat 
supreme  endeavour,  I  asked  the  younger  woman  if  her  mother-fli^ 
law  could  read. 

*  Yes,  but  she  was  always  hurt  if  questions  were  written,  as  flbe 
did  not  like  to  be  thought  hard  of  hearing — was  even  offended  if 
she  thought  folks  shouted  at  her. 

* "  Oh  1  for  heaven's  sake,  then,  tell  her  I  have  a  sore  tluMit^ 
and  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper,  and  do  you  act  as  mouthpieee 
for  me,"  I  said. 

<  Mrs.  Suggidge,  junior,  was  not  a  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  '^  Abao* 
lute  Truth,"  and  promptly  did  as  I  wished.  A  temporary  dbedc 
was  even  then  put  upon  the  investigation  by  the  mother's  com- 
miseration of  my  misfortune,  and  her  recommendation  of  sevcnl 
dozen  infallible  remedies.  The  question  was  put  and  heard  at 
last,  however,  and  the  answer  came. 

*  Yes,  she  knew  whom  I  meant.  Twenty  or  more  years  ago  a 
newly-married  gentleman  and  lady  of  that  name  had  bought  a 
house  and  grounds  close  by.  She  herself  had  even  lived  in  the 
house  several  times  when  upper  servants  had  suddenly  left. 
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'  Had  they  many  relations  ?  None  that  she  knew  oF.  At  least, 
Mr.  LasaUe  may  have  had  some ;  but  she  had  heard  Mrs.  Lasalle 
say  she  had  not  a  soul  related  to  her.  They  had  only  been  here 
about  two  years  when  the  lady  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  in  a  grave  that  stood  by  itself.  The 
gentleman  left  the  neighbourhood  at  once,  taking  the  infant  with 
him,  and  she  had  never  heard  of  them  again.  Even  the  house 
itself  had  practically  ceased  to  exist,  havinj  been  altogether 
altered  by  its  present  occupier  and  owner. 

'  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  was  a  ^  Cacer  ^  I  This  was  all  then  ! 
The  whole  affair  had  begun  at  a  grave,  and,  it  seemed,  had  made 
this  circle  only  to  end  there.  But  I  remembered  my  picture.  At 
least  I  could  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  whether  that  face  was  the 
iace  of  a  woman,  or,  as  I  had  sometimes  half  believed,  of  a  spirit. 

^I  asked  the  old  lady  some  questions  about  one  or  two  names 
which  I  had  noticed  in  the  churchyard,  and  I  believe  she  told  me 
a  good  deal  of  their  family  history.  When  I  thought  her  mind 
and  memory  were  far  enough  from  this  dead  Beatrice  io  make 
possible  recognition  not  quite  a  matter  of  immediate  associa- 
tion, I  took  that  iJEU^e  from  its  case,  and,  holding  it  out  to  her, 
said: 

< "  Did  you  ever  know  anyone  at  all  like  this  ?  " 

*  She  gave  a  little  start.  "  Ah !  yes,"  she  said,  "  it's  poor  dear 
Mrs.  Lasalle  her  very  self! " 

*This  was  a  tremendous  piece  of  evidence  in  favour  of  my 
hitherto  vaguely  defined  spiritual  hypothesis,  but  I  did  not  depart 
from  the  usual  course  of  investigation.  I  belong  to  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Sesearch,  you  know,  and  our  method  is  strictly 
scientific.' 

I  repressed  a  smile,  and  my  friend  continued. 

^  I  tried  to  shake  the  old  lady  by  as  much  cross-examination 
as  politeness  would  permit,  and  only  desisted  out  of  consideration 
for  "young"  Mrs.  Suggidge,  whose  voice  showed  signs  of  giving 
out  under  the  prolonged  strain. 

* "  How  ccmM  I  be  mistaken  ?  "  were  the  last  words  I  heard  on 
the  subject.  **  Oughtn't  I  to  know  the  pretty  face  I  saw  most 
every  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  to  say  nothing  of  sitting  looking 
at  her  sdl  church  time  every  Sunday,  because  she  was  such  a 
picture  of  a  lady  ?  Who  should  know  her,  if  not  me,  when  it  was  me 
helped  to  lay  her  in  her  coffin  at  the  last  ?  Ah,  deary  me !  and 
she  looked  as  white  and  as  sweet  as  a  lily,  poor  lamb." 
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^  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  after  that,  so  I  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  and  we  parted  with  mutual  expressions  of 
esteem. 

^  I  came  back  to  town,  with  the  full  certainty  that  the  subtly 
sensitive  plate  had  caught  what  the  dull  eye  had  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish— the  face  of  Beatrice  Lasalle.  There  was  another 
certainty,  too — that  I  was  in  love,  and  in  deadly,  serious  love,  with 
the  spirit  of  a  woman  who  had  been  twenty  years  in  the  grave.  I 
caught  myself  wondering  rather  often  whether  Mr.  Lasalle  were 
alive  or  not,  which  was  very  absurd,  as  of  course  it  couldn't  make 
the  slightest  difference  to  me. 

<  I  spent  a  week  at  Hampst^ad,  doing  nothing  but  look  at  this 
likeness  and  ponder  over  all  these  strange  circumstances,  till  I 
worked  myself  into  a  mental  condition  impossible  to  describe.  It 
flashed  upon  me  suddenly  one  evening,  while  I  was  looking  at  mj 
picture,  that  if  this  went  on  I  should  go  mad. 

<  This  idea  was  as  new  as  it  was  unpleasant,  and  its  effects  were 
electric.  Within  forty-eight  hours  I  was  journeying  down  to 
Derbyshire,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  some  very  pleasant 
and  matter-of-fact  people.  I  went  down  resolved  to  foiget  my 
Bringley  experience  as  entirely  as  possible,  and  not  even  to  look 
at  the  portrait  during  my  visit.  I  had  not  the  strength  of  mind 
to  leave  it  behind  me. 

*  I  suppose  it  was  a  natural  result  of  that  queerly  spent  week, 
and  of  the  hurry  of  my  final  preparations,  that  I  reached  Mellor 
Hall  with  a  terrible  headache — one  of  those  malignant  head- 
aches which  reduce  you  to  a  state  when  you  can't  speak  to  anyone 
without  hating  him,  or  look  at  anything  without  cursing  it— when 
sitting  seems  worse  than  standing,  lying  down  worse  than  either; 
when,  above  all  things,  you  are  impelled  to  fly  from  the  face  of 
man.  I  couldn't  go  down  to  dinner,  and  I  spent  my  evening  in  a 
violent  struggle  against  my  desire  to  divert  myself  in  the  way  I 
had  forsworn ;.  that  is,  by  weaving  fool's  fancies  round  "  that  little 
head  of  hers,"  as  Browning  has  it. 

*  I  had  been  lying  down,  and  I  don't  know  what  time  it  was, 
when  I  thought  I  would  try  the  effect  of  the  night  air.  I  threw 
the  window  open,  and  leaning  my  elbows  on  the  ledge  looked  out^ 
It  was  a  perfect  August  night.  The  great  yellow  moon  hung  in  a 
cloudless  sky.  Before  me  lay  the  beautiful  garden.  Beyond  it 
stretched  rock  and  wood  and  water,  and  the  picture  was  closed  in 
all  roimd  by  grey  undulating  hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
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grey,  desolate-looking  &rm8  and  cottages.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  such  "  ivory  moonlight." ' 

*  Members  of  the  Psychical  Society,*  I  put  in,  *  ought  not  to 
sit  in  the  moonlight ;  it  is  thought  to  have  a  special  bearing  on 
their  complaint.' 

*  Do  reserve  your  criticisms  of  that  society  till  I've  done  my 
stoiy.    Mrs.  Barry  will  be  back  directly.* 

*  Yes,*  I  answered ;  *  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  the  story  done 
before  she  comes  in.  Perhaps  she  doesn't  take  as  much  interest 
as  I  do  in  your  reminiscences  of  old  flames — even  spirit  ones.* 

*  Well,*  he  went  on,  <  as  I  was  telling  you,  the  moon  was  light- 
ing up  every  stick  and  stone  in  the  g^urden.  Every  leaf  was 
distinct — ^more  distinct  than  in  daylight.  I  almost  thought  I 
could  count  the  petals  of  the  flowers.  Then  I  turned  my  face 
upwards  to  the  ^^  plainness  and  clearness  without  shadow  of 
stain." 

*The  beauty  of  the  night  was  so  supreme,  so  vast,  that  it 
carried  one  quite  out  of  one's  miserable  little  self.  I  had  for- 
gotten myself  and  my  own  troubles,  when  I  turned  my  eyes  earth- 
wards again  and  saw  Iter.  She  was  standing  there  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  lawn,  with  clasped  hands  and  face  upturned.  The 
fall  splendour  of  the  moonlight  fell  on  the  crisp  gold  threads  of 
her  hair.  She  was  dressed  in  some  sort  of  white  diaphanous 
drapery.  And  all  these  details  I  saw  as  distinctly  as  I  had  seen 
the  upturned  feces  of  the  roses.* 

*  Why,  of  course  you  did,*  I  said ;  'what  else  did  you  expect?  * 
'WeU,  it  may  seem  very  remarkable  to  a  person  who  is  not  a 

member  of  the  S.P.B.,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least  what  I  did 
expect,  and  its  effect  was  almost  to  stop  my  heart's  beating.  The 
moonlight  and  the  garden  and  the  flowers  and  that  white  figure 
seemed  to  swim  round.  I  caught  at  the  window-frame  with  one 
hand  and  covered  my  eyes  with  the  other.  When  things  seemed 
to  steady  themselves  again,  the  vision  was  grone.  Nor  did  it 
return  again  that  night.* 

^Have  you  been  taken  much  that  way  since? *  I  asked,  rather 


*Yes — ^pretty  frequently,*  said  Barry,  with  a  queer  smile,  *as 
you'll  presently  see.    The  next  appearance  was  as  follows. 

*  When  I  entered  the  breakfest-room  next  morning  my  spirit 
love  was  there.  She  had  on  a  blue  cotton  gown,  and  was  chatting 
cheerfully  to  my  hostess,  who  at  once  introduced  me  to  her. 

3—2 
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'"MiBsLasalle!'* 

^  You  may  guess  I  held  on  to  the  table  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  that  introduction.' 

^  How  grossly  materialistic ! '  I  said,  rather  piqued  at  not  having 
foreseen  this  denouement. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered.  *  The  story's  rather  more  in  your  line  now, 
isn't  it  ?  Of  course  I  had  to  wait  till  my  acquaintance  with  Miss 
Lasalle  and  her  father  ripened  considerably  before  I  could  get  at 
any  explanation  of  that  mysterious  photograph.  However,  I  got 
on  very  well  with  them,  and  before  long  I  learned  that  Mis. 
Suggidge's  story  was  correct  in  all  particulars  save  one. 

<  Mrs.  Lasalle's  child  had  been  a  girl,  not  a  boy,  and  this  girl, 
grown  a  woman,  had  driven  from  some  distance  to  visit  her  mother's 
grave  on  the  day  when  I  photographed  it.  She  had  been  kneeling 
for  some  time  behind  the  cross,  and  being  roused  from  her  prayer 
or  reverie  by  hearing  my  movements,  she  looked  over  the  arm. 
She  saw  my  camera,  and  saw  too  that  I  was  unaware  of  her  presence ; 
so,  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  she  bent  her  head  again  quickly.  Kot 
quickly  enough,  though,  to  escape  my  faithful  plate.  You  dotft 
believe  in  fate,  I  know,  but  something  of  that  kind  was  at  work,  I 
think,  in  those  two  meetings.  That's  about  all  my  story:  Fm 
afraid  it's  been  rather  dry.* 

*  No,  by  Jove,'  I  said,  taking  up  the  portrait  for  one  last  look ; 
*  it's  been  very  interesting.  But  how  was  it — did  the  Real  kill  the 
Ideal  ?  I  suppose  you  began  to  lose  interest  when  you  found  it 
was  mere  flesh  and  blood  ? ' 

*  Not  altogether,'  said  Barry,  as  the  door  opened.  *  Let  me  in- 
troduce you  to  my  wife.' 

I  looked  from  the  pictured  face  to  its  living  originaL 

^  So  you  see,'  said  Barry,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me  at  his  door 
after  a  very  pleasant  evening,  *  my  amateur  photography  has  done 
me  at  least  one  good  turn.' 

^  It  has,'  I  said  with  emphasis.  ^  I  shall  buy  a  camera  myself 
to-morrow.' 
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I  STOOD  to-day  beside  the  grave  of  my  dear  old  friend  Paul 
(his  name  will  be  known  by  his  friends,  and  for  those  who 
were  not  his  firiends  his  name  may  remain  unknown).  The 
vicar  read  the  funeral  service  while  the  birds  were  singing  on  the 
treesyfthe  sun  shone  on  the  laburnum  and  the  lilac,  and  from  below 
the  cliff  came  the  roll  of  the  waves  along  the  shore.  His  remains 
were  laid  beside  those  of  his  wife,  and  while  the  words  of  the 
solemn  service  fell  upon  my  ears,  I  was  thinking  how  it  would  have 
fared  with  Paul  had  it  not  been  for  his  marriage.  It  will  harm  no 
one  now  to  tell  the  story  of  that  marriage. 

Paul  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  a  time  of  life  when  most  men 
look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  successful  work.  There  was 
only  one  reason  why  he  should  not  have  lived  to  three-score  years 
and  ten — namely,  that  his  wife  was  dead.  She  died  twelve  months 
before  him,  and  he  could  not  endure  life  without  her  companionship. 
He  looked  more  than  fifty-two,  because  he  had  gone  completely 
grey,  and  he  stooped  and  walked  slowly,  as  one  who  is  drawing  near 
to  the  grave.  When  first  he  met  his  wife,  in  the  year  1 857,  he  was — 
well,  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  to  begin  with.  It  seems  as 
if  merely  to  be  twenty-five  is  enough,  but  I  suppose  some  other 
things  are  desirable  as  well.  He  had  just  been  called  to  the  Bar ; 
he  was  a  fellow  of  his  college,  a  hard-headed  reader,  and  an  athlete, 
Buch  as  athletes  then  were.  That  is  to  say,  he  neither  ran  nor  leaped, 
and  took  no  heed  of  running  or  leaping,  but  he  tugged  a  manful  oar 
in  his  college  boat,  went  to  Switzerland  after  every  Mong,'  climbed 
high  mountains,  and  made  light  of  inaccessible  peaks,  and  at  home 
took  great  walks.  He  was  popular  because  he  possessed  a  pleasant 
voice,  a  pleasant  face,  and  a  pleasant  manner ;  because  he  was  not 
small  and  petty  in  speech  or  thought ;  and  because  he  was  strong. 
Nobody  among  undergraduates  is  so  popular  as  the  man  who  is 
strong.  It  was  also  known  to  Paul's  friends  that  he  was  ambitious 
as  well  as  strong.  In  order  to  further  his  ambitious  aims,  he  read 
mthematics,  and  came  out  in  the  first  half-dozen  wranglers. 
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Though  he  had  no  real  genius  or  love  for  that  many-headed  science, 
yet  he  knew  that  a  good  degree  and  a  fellowship  are  good  things 
for  a  barrister  to  begin  with.  They  recommend  a  man.  Further, 
in  order  to  acquire  facility  in  speaking,  he  spoke  regularly  at 
the  Union,  and  learned  to  speak  well.  Whatever  he  attempted, 
he  either  did  well  or  abandoned  altogether. 

For  instance,  he  played  racquets  admirably,  but  would  never 
play  billiards ;  he  played  whist  well,  but  would  not  play  chess; 
and  in  conversation  he  spoke  only  about  things  in  which  he  iras 
tolerably  well  *  posted.'  There  are  in  every  generation  of  under- 
graduates two  or  three  men  such  as  Paul,  who  have  determined 
beforehand  for  themselves  that  they  have  a  great  career  before 
them :  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  are  not  mistaken. 

I  have  said  that  in  the  year  1857  Paul  was  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  It  was  in  that  year  that  he  took  the  step  which  subse- 
quently led  to  his  early  retirement.   And  it  happened  in  this  way. 

In  the  month  of  September  we  started  together  upon  a  walking 
expedition.  In  those  days  we  had  a  project  for  walking  round  the 
coast  of  Great  Britain,  taking  a  fortnight  here  and  another  there, 
according  to  season  and  opportunity,  and  reckoning  that  we  should 
complete  the  task — allowing  for  sinuosities  and  creeks — in  three 
hundred  and  seventy-three  years  exactly.  We  carried  a  white 
round  pebble.  At  the  end  of  each  walk,  we  buried  it  and  marked 
the  place :  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  walk  we  dug  it  up  again.  By 
this  method  one  was  quite  sure  of  passing  over  the  whole  ground 
without  the  possibility  of  self-deception.  We  began  very  well,  with 
capital  weather  and  high  Spirits.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
an  accident  happened  of  a  very  common  and  uninteresting  nature. 
Paul  twisted  his  ankle  on  a  loose  stone.  We  were  then  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  a  certain  small  village  through 
which  we  had  to  pass,  but  we  had  not  intended  to  rest  a  night  there. 
When  we  reached  it,  however,  the  trouble  of  the  ankle  became 
so  bad  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  stop.  Fortunately  we 
found  a  decent  inn,  with  better  accommodation  than  might  have 
been  expected.  It  was  an  old  thatched  and  rustic  villi^e  public- 
house,  to  which  had  been  built  a  new  modem  wing  contain- 
ing three  or  four  bed-rooms,  a  coffee-room,  and  a  billiaid-room. 

After  laying  my  man  upon  the  sofe  in  the  coffee-room,  I  went 
out  to  explore  the  place.  It  was  more  considerable  than  I  had 
expected :  there  was  a  single  long  street  running  up  a  gentle  hill 
from  the  sea-shore ;  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  a  church  with  an 
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ancient  square  rubble  tower  and  a  square  brick  ^  temple'  of  the 
period  of  George  II. ;  beyond  the  church  were  two  roads,  and  beside 
them  certain  villas,  which  looked  very  pretty  amid  the  woods  and 
trees  and  gardens.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town  was  the  port. 
Here  the  sea  runs  inland  and  makes  a  little  creek  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  stream ;  they  have  built  out  a  brick  jetty  and  constructed 
a  wharf,  along  which  are  generally  lying  half-a-dozen  small  ves 
sels;  a  few  boats  were  hauled  upon  the  beach,  with  two  or  three 
fishing-smacks  and  a  row  of  fisher-folk's  cottages,  the  women  sitting 
at  work  in  the  doors,  the  men  leaning  against  posts,  and  the 
children  playing  barefooted  on  the  sand.  Looking  up  the  creek, 
one  saw  trees  and  fields  and  houses  behind  the  masts,  producing 
effects  unusual  in  England ;  you  can  see  it  on  the  Dart,  and  at 
Bridgwater,  and  on  the  quay  at  Yarmouth. 

There  was  not  much  to  observe.  I  walked  to  the  end  of  the 
jetty,  where  three  ancient  mariners  were  sitting  in  a  row,  each  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Far  out  to  sea,  one  saw  a  steamer,  low  down 
on  the  horizon,  the  following  of  smoke  looking  as  solid  as  the  hull 
and  many  miles  long ;  so  that  one  wondered  why  the  craft.,  with 
this  top-heavy  gear,  did  not  capsize.  There  was  a  gentle  ripple  on 
the  water  and  a  soft  westerly  breeze.  On  the  right  of  the  creek  there 
rose  a  bold  headland,  such  as  are  so  common  on  the  white  coasts  of 
Albion ;  on  the  left  the  land  was  low  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  then 
rose  gradually,  and  there  was  a  great  bay  with  a  sweep  of  cUflF  after 
cUff,  very  beautiftd.  As  I  looked  there  came  swiftly  round  the 
headland  a  little  boat — ^not  a  common  dingy  or  fisherman's  boat, 
but  a  miniature  yacht — quite  a  dainty  little  crafl:^  flying  foresail  and 
nuiinsail.  A  girl  was  steering  her,  and  a  boy  sat  beside  the  mast, 
ready  to  lower  sail.  The  boat  ran  merrily  up  the  creek,  alongside 
the  jetty.  The  boy  lowered  sail,  unshipped  mast  and  rudder,  and 
tied  the  painter  with  the  quickness  of  him  who  understands  his 
work.  Then  both  sprang  out  and  ran  up  the  steps  of  the  jetty, 
and  one  of  the  fishermen  touched  his  hat,  and  went  slowly  down 
to  take  the  boat  to  her  moorings.  The  pair  were  clearly  brother 
and  sister ;  he  a  lad  of  eighteen,  she  a  year  or  two  older,  perhaps 
twenty-one.  They  were  curiously  alike,  and  the  girl's  face  was 
her  brother's,  glorified.  There  is  no  other  word  which  can  express  the 
difference  between  the  two  faces.  She  had  the  same  face  as  her 
brother,  but  glorified.  Every  face,  if  you  come  to  think,  of  it,  has 
its  best  and  most  delightful  type  in  the  womanly  form  :  in  the 
old  days  every  god  had  a  corresponding  goddess,  though,  some- 
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times,  80  great  became  the  admiration  and  love  of  the  goddess, 
that  the  god  dropped  oat  and  was  forgotten.    Who  remembereth 
the  male  Astarte  ?    Now,  you  may  buy  a  block  of  marble  and 
commission  almost  any  sculptor  to  carve  out  of  it  a  boy's  head, 
beautiful,  brave,  and  manly.     But,  if  you  want  the  girl's  head 
corresponding  to  this,  you  must  find  out  a  sculptor  of  poetic 
temperament,  and  you  will  not  get  what  you  want  unless  you  do 
find   the  right  man.     This  girl  then  had  the  same  fece  as  her 
brother,  but  it  was  different.     Thus,  the  boy's  hair  was  light  and 
curly,  hers  was  darker ;  his  eyes  were  a  light  blue,  and  hers  a 
dark  blue  and  deeper ;  his  mouth  was  weak,  and  h«-s  was  strong; 
in  her  walk  and  bearing  there  was  more  strength  and  character 
than  seemed  to  belong  to  her  brother.     All  these  things  I  did  not 
observe  at  the  moment  when  she  passed  quickly  up  the  pier,  but  I 
found  them  out  afterwards.     As  for  her  figure,  she  was  nearly  as 
tall  as  her  brother,  who  was  certainly  five  feet  eight,  and  in  shape 
she  resembled  the  goddess  Artemis,  who  was  of  thinner  and  slighter 
build  and  had  a  more  slender  waist  than  Aphrodite.    Her  admirers, 
in  fact,  invented  the  corset  and  the  practice  of  tight-lacing. 

The  girl  passed  me  with  just  the  slight  glance  of  curiosity 
which  one  bestows  upon  an  unexpected  stranger,  and  I  presently 
left  the  pier  and  walked  slowly  back  to  our  inn,  wondering  why 
girls  so  beautiful  are  so  rarely  seen  in  the  world.  Do  they  all  live 
in  the  country  and  blush  unseen  beside  the  hedges,  like  the 
wood-anemones  ?  Why,  just  to  look  upon  such  a  fieice  fiUs  the  ndnd 
with  all  kinds  of  sweet  fancies.  But  she  passed  before  me  and  was 
gone,  and  only  the  remembrance  of  her  was  left. 

In  the  evening  after  dinner  we  took  refuge  in  the  billiard- 
room,  as  there  was  nothing  at  all  in  the  house  to  read.  The 
only  occupant  of  the  room  was  the  young  fellow  whom  I  had  seen 
in  the  boat  with  the  extraordinarily  beautiful  girl.  He  was  knock- 
ing the  balls  about  for  amusement.  There  was  no  marker.  I  ob- 
served that  he  blushed  violently  when  I  invited  him  to  play  a 
game — more  violently,  that  is,  than  a  boy  of  eighteen  ought  to 
blush.  He  accepted,  however,  and  we  played  five  games,  Paul 
watching  the  play  in  a  chair.  Presently  we  began  to  talk  about 
the  village.  The  boy  said  that,  partly  because  it  was  eight  miles 
from  a  station,  and  partly  because  there  were  no  lodgings  except 
at  the  inn,  visitors  very  rarely  found  their  way  to  the  place.  As  for 
society,  he  said,  blushing  crimson — we  could  not  say  why — a  few 
people  lived  in  the  villas  beyond  the  church  outside  the  little  town 
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— his  own  people  among  them ;  but  it  was  a  very  dull  and  quiet 
place.  For  his  own  part — ^but  here  he  blushed  again  and  did  not 
complete  his  sentence. 

*  For  your  own  part,' said  Paul,  *  you  do  not  desire  to  hear 
nothing  but  the  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  and  the  cry  of 
the  sea-birds  all  your  life.' 

^  And  yet,'  the  boy  replied,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice, 
'  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  anything  else.  But  that  does  not 
matter  to  you,'  he  added  quickly.  Then,  as  if  afraid  of  sapng  more 
than  he  desired  to  say,  he  wished  us  good  night,  and  went  away. 

*  Why  can't  he  expect  anything  else  ? '  Paul  asked.  *  The  boy 
wants  to  go  to  sea,  I  suppose,  or  on  the  stage,  or  into  the  army, 
or  to  become  a  poet,  or  to  do  something  which  his  father  won't  let 
him  do.  He's  a  pretty  pink  and  white  sort  of  boy ;  sometimes 
they  turn  out  well,  that  sort  of  make.  And  he's  a  gentleman. 
Well,  I  shall  go  and  put  a  compress  on  my  ankle.  Help  me  up- 
stairs, old  man.' 

He  went  upstairs  and  I  returned  to  the  coffee-room.  It  was 
then  about  ten  o'clock.  The  place  was  so  quiet  and  still  that  the 
silence  oppressed  me.  There  are  times  when  one  cannot  bear  a 
complete  silence.  I  even  opened  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
the  low  buzz  of  voices  from  the  bar,  where  half-a-dozen  men  were 
slowly  and  solemnly  drinking  and  talking. 

llien  I  heard  steps  outside  the  house  and  in  the  hall,  and  a 
man  appeared  at  the  door.  He  peered  round,  saw  me  sitting  be- 
side a  couple  of  candles,  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  came 
in.  It  was  a  public  room,  and  I  suppose  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  use  it  if  he  pleased ;  but  I  resented  his  intrusion.  When  he 
took  off  his  hat  I  perceived  by  the  light  of  my  two  candles  that 
he  was  perfectly  bald,  that  his  whiskers  and  eyebrows  were  white, 
that  his  eyes  were  red,  his  lips  thick,  his  cheeks  as  fiercely  red  as 
his  eyes,  and  his  nose  swollen.  I  declare  that  the  very  first 
aspect  of  this  man  made  me  tremble  and  shiver ;  I  cannot  tell 
why — ^it  may  have  been  a  presentiment  of  mischief,  yet  he  did  no 
harm  to  me.  Sometimes  I  have  thought  that  this  natural  loath- 
ing was  caused  by  the  inexpressible  wickedness  of  the  man's  face. 
Why  he  looked  so  wicked  I  cannot  tell ;  it  may  have  been  some 
evil  thought  lurking  like  a  devil  in  his  eyes.  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is  that  betrays  the  evil  disposition  of  a  man ;  certain  I  am, 
however,  that  the  man's  face  was  altogether  most  remarkably 
evil.    Now  you  cannot,  in  the  coffee-room  of  an  inn,  say  to  a 
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stranger,  even  if  he  carries  hoofs  and  a  tail, '  Sir,  your  appearance 
impresses  me  with  so  unfavourable  an  idea  of  your  moral  cha- 
racter that  I  must  request  you  to  withdraw,  or  at  least  not  to 
speak  to  me.'  I  did  not  say  that  to  him,  and  he  did  not  vith- 
draw,  but  opened  a  conversation  with  me, 

*  I  think,'  he  said — ^his  voice  was  raspy  and  grating — ^  I  think 
that  I  saw  young  Eobert  Beeve  leave  the  inn  a  little  while  ago/ 

*  There  was  a  young  gentleman  here,*  I  replied,  *  who  played  a 
game  of  billiards  with  me,  and  is  gone.' 

*  Yes,  the  same,  the  same.    Nice  boy,  sir,  ain't  he  ? ' 

*  He  api)ears  to  be  so.* 

*  Are  you  a  friend  of  his— of  the  family,  may  I  ask?'  He 
leaned  forward  and  grinned  horribly.  Why  (Kd  he  grin  ?  *  An  old 
friend,  perhaps,  of  former  and  happier  times  ?  Yet  not  quite  old 
enough,  I  should  say ^ 

*  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  them.* 

^  Ah! '  He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  breathed  another  sigh, 
apparently  of  satisfaction.  ^  Ah !  A  thousand  pities  for  him, 
poor  boy ;  but  of  course  it  is  wOTse,  much  worse,  for  the  girl  But 
you  do  not  know  the  family  yet.    You  would  be  interested^ ^ 

*  Not  at  all,'  I  said.  *  Pray  do  not  waste  village  scandals  upon 
me.' 

*  Village  scandals  ?  My  dear  sir,  you  are  greatly  mistaken— 
greatly  mistaken.  It  is  a  world-wide — ^why,  I  could  tell  scandals 
— why,  I  could  tell  you  things  about  this  village  which^ ^ 

*  Good  night,  sir.'  I  interrupted  his  confidences,  not  on 
account  of  dislike  to  village  gossip,  which  might  be  interesting, 
but  because  the  fellow  looked  so  malignant  that  I  could  no  longer 
endure  his  company. 

*  You  are  wrong,  sir,'  he  said.  *  As  a  stranger  you  are  wrong 
to  go ;  I  could  have  told  you  some  very  interesting  things  indeed 
about  the  people  in  this  town.  Mary — ^Maiy — I  say.  Some  more 
whisky,  girl.  Very  interesting  things  indeed  I  could  have  told 
you.' 

I  perceived  then  that  the  old  fellow  had  been  drinking,  which 
was  perhaps  the  cause  of  his  famiL'arity  and  his  strange  confidences. 
However,  I  left  him. 

In  the  morning,  Paul's  ankle  was  still  swollen,  and  I  agreed  to 
leave  him  and  go  on  with  the  walk  alone.  He,  for  his  own  part^ 
thought  he  would  send  to  town  for  some  books  and  stay  where  he 
was.     The  place  was  quiet,  the  inn  was  comfortable,  he  should  be 
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neither  lonely  nor  dull.  I  thought  of  the  boy — this  Eobert  Seeve, 
if  that  was  the  name — perhaps  he  would  turn  up  at  the  inn ;  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  girl.  There  was  certainly  one  possibility 
which  might  make  a  stay  at  this  place  very  far  from  dull.  But  I 
said  nothing  about  her. 

After  breakfiEist  I  strapped  my  knapsack  and  started  for  the 
solitary  walk  of  five-and-twenty  miles  a  day  for  a  fortnight  or  so. 
When  one  is  young  so  many  friends  are  naade  at  every  halt  that 
there  is  no  time  to  feel  lonely.  My  way  took  me  first  over  the 
high  headland  of  which  I  have  spoken.  Halfway  up  the  hill  I 
passed,  sitting  on  the  grass,  my  acquaintance  of  the  previous  night. 
He  was  sober,  apparently,  and  yet  somehow  he  looked  more  malig- 
nant than  before. 

^Good  morning,  sir,'  he  said,  without,  apparently,  bearing 
any  malice  for  my  abruptness  of  the  previous  evening,  *  you  are 
off?    And  alone,  I  see.     Your  friend  remains  behind,  I  suppose.' 

*  He  remains  behind.'  I  pushed  on,  not  caring  to  converse  any 
longer  with  the  man. 

*  Ah  !  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  good  sir.  Stop  half  a  minute 
now.  You  wouldn't  listen  to  me  last  night.  Well,  I  forgive  you ; 
I  always  forgive  people ;  though  I  do  think  it  is  a  bit  rude  to  go  ofif 
to  bed  when  a  gentleiaaan  offers  to  tell  you  all  there  is  to  be  told.' 

'  Pardon  me,  you  offered  to  tell  me  the  scandals  of  the  town. 
I  am  not  fond  of  Paul  Pry  in  a  country  village.' 

*  There  again,'  he  said,  *  you  do  me  an  injury.  Without  inten- 
tion, doubtless — without  intention,'  he  smiled  in  a  ghastly  way. 
*  So  your  friend  stays.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  young  Eobert  Eeeve, 
as  he  calls  himself,  will  not  thrust  himself  upon  your  friend. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  warn  your  friend  solemnly ;  yes, 
though  I  knew  young  Reeve's  father  at  what  I  may  call  a  very 
critical  period  of  his  life,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  warn  him.' 

^  It  seems  to  me,'  I  said,  with  as  much  sternness  as  is  possible 
at  five-and-twenty — *it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  proposing  to 
meddle  in  what  does  not  belong  to  you.' 

*  You  do  me  another  injury,  young  man,'  he  replied,  spreading 
out  his  hands.  *  You  do  me  another  injury.  But  I  forgive  you. 
It  is  from  ignorance.  You  do  not  know  me,  indeed  you  do  not.  I 
forgive  eveijbody ;  I  am  accustomed  to  injury.  People  have  all 
my  life  been  resolved  to  injure  me,  who  never  harmed  a  fly — ^not 
a  fly.' 

I  left  this  man  and  pushed  on  my  way  up  the  hill.    Presently 
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I  came  to  the  top — not  a  very  lofty  eminence  after  all— and  sat 
down.     Below  me  was  the  little  port  up  the  creek,  with  the  fishing 
boats,  and,  if  one  could  have  seen  them,  the  fishermen  themselves. 
I  remember  thinking  that  if  one  had  to  choose  a  profession,  one 
might  think  twice  about  becoming  a  fisherman.     It  is,  to  be  snie, 
a  hard  life ;  a  good  many  get  drowned ;  there  is  too  much  moaning 
of  the  harbour  bar,  and  more  rolling  up  of  the  night  rack  than  is 
pleasant ;  and  fish  do  certainly  smell ;  and  it  is  very  often  hoiribly 
cold  at  sea ;  and  nobody  can  pretend  to  dine  in  comfort  in  a  toss- 
ing boat  on  a  rough  sea ;  probably,  too,  no  other  life  ofiers  so  many 
facilities  for  getting  wet;  and  yet,  all  deductions  made,  what 
other  life  offers  so  many  opportunities  for  repose,  either  sitting  in 
the  boat,  or  leaning  against  a  post,  or  standing,  hands  in  pocket, 
gazing  at  the  sky  ?    In  London  we  never  see  the  sky.    We  must 
never  look  up  at  it,  for  fear  of  being  run  over.     Besides,  fishermen 
wear  a  most  convenient  and  picturesque  costume ;  a  great  woollen 
jersey,  lying  in  thick  folds  and  rollers  several  inches  thick,  seems, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  the  only  costume  possible  for  all 
weathers,  except  perhaps  the  simple  dress  of  John  Chinaman. 

While  I  was  meditating  in  this  foolish  fashion,  I  became  avaie 
of  a  grating  raspy  voice. 

*  You  are  unjust,  dear  sir,  you  are  indeed.  If  you  knew  all  I 
know * 

Here  I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  fairly  bolted.  But  this  dreadful- 
looking  old  person  with  the  cringing  manner,  the  raspy  voice,  and 
the  evil  eyes,  left  a  bad  impression  upon  me.  Not  as  regards  Paul 
If  anybody  in  the  world  could  take  care  of  himself,  it  was  Paul. 

Three  weeks  later,  having  forgotten  this  person  and,  indeed, 
the  village  itself,  I  found  waiting  for  me,  on  my  arrival  at  a  certain 
town  which  was  on  our  proposed  route,  a  letter  firom  Paul.  It  was 
short,  and  without  explanation  begged  me  to  get  back  to  him  as 
soon  as  I  received  the  letter.  This  request  gave  me  an  uneasy 
feeling. 

What  should  Paul— Paul  the  Self-Eeliant— want  with  me  or 
with  anyone  ?  If  a  man  wanted  counsel  he  generally  went  to 
Paul  for  it,  but  Paul  himself  asked  no  man's  counsel.  It  could 
not  be  that  Paul  was  in  a  scrape  of  any  kind. 

It  was  not  till  nine  in  the  evening  that  I  reached  the  place. 
Paul  was  not  in  the  inn.  The  landlord  told  me,  however,  tW  he 
was  quite  well,  and  that  he  was  most  probably  at  Mr.  Keeve's. 
This  he  said  with  a  meaning  smile,  and  added  that  he  would  be 
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certainly  back  again  before  eleven  o'clock.  I  went  intx)  the  cofiee- 
room,  and  sat  down  to  wait. 

Tbe  old  bald  head  again,  the  man  with  the  red  eyes  and  the 
white  eyebrows ;  he  followed  me  into  the  coffee-room. 

'Back  again,  my  dear  sir?'  he  began,  cheerfully.  ^Back 
again  ?  I  hardly  expected  this.  Yes ;  I  saw  you  drive  down  the 
street.  The  horse  and  cart  belong  to  old  Poulton,  the  man^ho 
binned  down  his  own  hay-ricks  for  the  insurance.  The  fellow  who 
drove  you  is  said  to  be  reformed.  A  very  violent  character,  once, 
and  in  prison  many  times.' 

I  paid  no  attention  to  these  revelations.  He  took  a  chair,  how- 
ever, called  for  some  brandy-and-water,  and  went  on  talking. 

*  Strange  doings ! '  he  said — ^  strange  doings,  since  you  went 
atfay.  Your  friend,  sir — ah !  poor  young  man.  Trapped,  I  am 
afraid,  trapped  ! '  He  drank  half  his  glass  of  brandy-and-water  and 
drammed  the  table  with  his  fingers,  repeating  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  my  poor  young  friend  was  trapped. 

*Now' — ^I  grew  pretty  hot  at  this  interference — ^*if  you  have 
come  here  to  tell  me  stories  and  made-up  scandal,  walk  straight 
out  of  the  door — or,  old  as  you  are,  I  shall  put  you  out.' 

*  Don't  be  violent,  young  man ;  pray  don't  be  violent.  Why, 
you  are  like  your  friend — I  warned  him,  a  week  ago — I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  warn  him — and  what  was  the  consequence? 
Language  more  rude  than  I  thought  possible  for  a  barrister  and  a 
gentleman  to  employ.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  deserved  it.' 

*What?  For  warning  a  young  man  on  the  edge  of  a  preci- 
pice ?    Oh !  what  a  world  is  this !     What  an  ungrateful  world ! ' 

^I  think,'  I  said,  ^  that  you  are  a  very  meddlesome  and  imper- 
tinent person.     Why  do  you  speak  to  me  at  all  ? ' 

*  Because  I  'musi  speak.  Young  man,  if  you  have  any  friend- 
ship for  your  friend — the  other  young  man  who  sweara — drag  him 
away.' 

He  looked  and  spoke  so  much  in  earnest  that  I  began  to  fear 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  an  unknown  and  unsuspected 
kind. 

*  What  danger  ? '  I  asked. 

^The  danger' — he  leaned  across  the  table  and  shook  a  warning 
forefinger  in  my  fieu^e,  *  the  danger  of  a  most  lamentable  connec- 
tion. Yon  do  not  know — -how  should  you  ? — the  nature  of  this 
village  and  its  residents.' 
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I  began  to  vender  if  the  man  was  mad,  or  if  there  was  method 
in  his  madness.  *  This  place,  sir,  is  the  refuge  of  those  who  can 
no  longer  live  among  their  fellow-men.  Here,  all  alike  have  a 
disgraceful  past  and  can  meet  on  equal  terms ;  in  feet,  it  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  unmannerly  to  speak  of  what  may  have 
happened.  Some  words — such  as  detection,  punishment,  justice, 
and  the  like — are  never  used  here ;  be  careful  not  to  use  them.' 

*  Good  heavens  !  * 

*  Why  not  ?  People  must  live  somewhere.  Surely  it  is  best 
when  a  man  "  comes  out "  to  join  a  community  of  others  who 
have  either  come  out  or  been  driven  from  society.  Ah!  my 
young  friend,  I  have  now  been  here  six  months  and  more,  and  I 
have  as  yet  regarded  the  possession  of  this  knowledge  as  a  sacred 
secret ;  but  to  see  a  young  gentleman  trapped — I  cannot  longer 
remain  silent,  I  cannot  indeed.'^ 

I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  had  recently  *  come  out,'  but  I 
forbore. 

*  In  the  very  first  villa  outside  the  town,'  this  agreeable  person 
went  on,  *  there  lives  a  lady  who  was  once  tried  for  her.  life  in 
Scotland  ;  she  got  off  because  the  vterdict.was  NotTpro^m.  But 
she  did  it^  my  dear  sir,  she  did.it*^  I  have  read  the  evidence,  and 
I  think.!  may  be  allowed  some  experience  in'. ievidence.  She  did 
it.'  .  .     J        . 

*WeU?'  ,     - 

*  And  on  the  other  side  of  my  house  lives  a  man  who  was 
cashiered — drummed  out  of  the  army,  sir,  and  he  a  major— for 
cowardice.    Oh,  yes !    My  house  is  between  them.' 

*  And  what  have  you  done  ? '  I  asked  impudently. 

He  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  if  I  was  greatly  to  blame  for  asking 
so  indiscreet  a  question. 

*  Opposite  to  us  there  lives  an  aged  clergyman.  Ask  him— I 
am  not  a  libellous  person — I  say,  only  ask  him  why  he  holds  no 
benefice  now — oak  him  that.  To  say  of  hia  neighbour  tbat  he 
is  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  and  lives  upon  the  profits,  would  not 
surprise  you,  I  suppose.  And  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Arthur 
Mompesson,  another  of  our  neighbour  residents,  that  he  vas 
expelled  all  his  clubs  for  cheating  at  cards,  would  not  strike  you, 
perhaps,  as  at  all  an  unusual  incident  in  a  gentleman's  career.' 

*  But  what  did  ycm  do? '  For  the  man  was  reeling  out  these 
accusations  with  a  malignant  joy  which  made  one's  brain  turn. 
*  What  is  it  that  you  have  done  ?  ' 
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He  shook  his  head  again. 

^  And  there's  another  man,  who  made  his  fortune  by  wrecking 
ships,  over-insming  them  and  then  overloading  them.  He  is  a 
churchwarden  now — Ho!  ho!  And  as  for  old  Reeve,  as  he  calls 
himself  now,  who  wants  to  throw  over  his  old  friends,  refuses  to 
speak  to  me  if  he  meets  me,  and  has  forbidden  me  the  house — 
why,  I  defended  him.  Sir,  I  defended  him,  and  this  is  gratitude.' 

*  You — ^you  defended  him  ?    What  were  you,  then  ? ' 

*  What  was  I,  sir  ?  I  would  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I  was 
a  barrister,  sir,  and  a  Queen's  Counsel,  sir.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?' 

*You  were  a  barrister  and  a  Queen's  Counsel.  Then,  why 
are  you  no  longer  either  ?    What  did  you  do  ? '  I  asked  again. 

He  shook  his  head  no  longer,  but  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
fierce  gesture,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  he  would  have  made 
for  me. 

*  Why,'  I  said,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face,  *  if  you  are  no 
longer  a  Q.C.,  what  is  it  that  you  have  done  ? ' 

He  made  no  reply,  but  actually  fled  from  the  room :  he  ran 
out  of  it,  and  down  the  street,  and  I  saw  him  no  more. 

At  eleven  Paul  came  home.  He  was  evidently  in  a  state  of 
high  excitement.  ^  I  sent  for  you,'  he  said,  <  because  I  'muBt  tell 
some  one,  and  I  know  I  can  trust  you.  Sit  down  and  listen  to  me 
without  speaking  one  word.' 

As  for  the  substance  of  his  tale,  it  was  what  one  might  have 
expected.  He  was  in  love,  madly  in  love,  and  with  the  very  girl, 
the  beautiful  creature,  whom  I  had  seen  on  the  river.  Her  name 
was  Isabel.  The  largest  and  finest  house  in  the  place  belonged 
to  her  father,  who  was,  it  appeared,  a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
So  far  all  seemed  plain  and  easy  sailing. 

*You  love  her,  Paul,'  I  said.  *No  occasion  to  repeat  it. 
And — if  one  may  have  the  impertinence  to  ask — does  the  young 
hidy ' 

*She  refuses  me,'  he  replied.  All  this  time  he  had  been 
walking  about  the  room  in  a  violent  agitation.     '  She  refuses  me.' 

*  Befuses  you? '  At  twenty-five  one  knows  little  about  women, 
but  one  thing  everybody  knows — that  when  a  clever,  handsome, 
and  in  every  way  eligible  young  man  makes  love  to  a  girl — espe- 
cially to  a  girl  in  a  dull  country  place — his  chances  of  refusal  are 
not — well — ^not  equal  to  the  chances  of  acceptance*  You  can't 
go  beyond  a  man  who  is   a  gentleman,  clever,  hard-working. 
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ambitious,  and  of  good  heart.    They  don't  make  young  men  any 
better  than  that.    *  Refused  you,  Paul  ? ' 

*  Refused  me.    Mind,  there  is  a  reason.    The  dear  girl  owned 

to-day  that  if  it  were  not  for  this  reason — she — she ^   Here 

be  choked. 

*  Is  the  reason  insurmountable  ?  ' 

*  Oh  1 '  he  replied.  *  The  reason  is  unreasonable ;  it  is  a  mew 
trick  of  the  brain  ;  it  matters  really  nothing.  I  cannot  tell  you, 
though  she  has  told  me  the  whole,  God  bless  her !  and  it  tore 
her  heart  to  tell  it.  She  told  me  the  whole  story  two  days  ago. 
I  wrote  to  you  at  once,  because  I  felt  that  I  must  speak  to  some 
one  or  die.  Yet  I  cannot  tell  you  all  of  it — only  this :  there  is 
upon  her  past  a  cloud.  Yes,  I  admit  it  is  a  very  dreadful  cloud. 
Through  no  fault  of  her  own — ^none,  mind.  No  one  can  blame 
her  in  the  least ;  no  one  would  dare  to  throw  it  in  her  teeth. 
By  Heaven  I  I  would  kill  such  a  man  where  he  stood.  It  is  on 
account  of  this  cloud  that  she  refuses.  She  says  that  she  will 
never  consent  to  bring  her  burden  of  shame  to  weigh  down  the 

life  of  a  man  she  loved.     0  Isabel !  my  dear ! '    Here  again 

he  choked. 

*  Yet,  Paul,  if  you  would  take  her — even  with  this— this — ' 

*  Even  with  this  ! '  he  said  solemnly.  *  Why  it  would  be  nothing 
in  the  world  to  me ;  less  than  nothing ;  just  a  secret  between 
husband  and  wife ;  just  a  painful  reminiscence  of  the  past,  never 
to  be  mentioned  between  us.* 

*  Is  there,*  I  asked,  *  anyone  who  knows  the  secret  ? ' 

*  Her  brother  knows,  of  course,  poor  fellow !  Well  for  him  it 
he  did  not  know,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  will  poison  his  life 
wherever  he  goes.  I  am  sorry,  truly  sorry,  for  the  boy.  But  as 
for  Isabel,  I  can  take  her  away  from  all  of  it.' 

*  And  does  no  one  else  know  ? ' 

*  There  is  a  dreadful  man  who  lives  here — a  most  horrible 
beast.  I  threatened  to  cowhide  him  last  week  because  he  threw 
out  hints  that  he  knew  something  about  the  previous  history  of 
this  family  not  altogether  to  their  credit.  He  is  a  man  named 
Brundish ;  he  was  formerly,  it  appears,  in  very  good  practice  at 
the  Bar,  and  had  taken  silk,  was  a  Q.C.,  and  a  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  was  then  found  out  to  have  appropriated,  em- 
bezzled, or  made  away  with  certain  trust-moneys.  This  was  a 
horrible  scandal,  and  they  disbenched  and  disbarred  him.  He  is 
a  man  of  infamous  private  character,  and  drinks,  I  believe.    Pro- 
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bablj  he  will  diink  himself  into  the  grave  before  long.  I  am 
afraid  he  knows  something,  bat  I  do  not  know  how  much.  What 
does  that  creature  signify  ?  ' 

I  thought  it  unnecessary  to  tell  Paul  of  my  experience  with 
Mr.  Brundish  ;  but  I  felt  relieved  to  think  that  he  had  not  told 
me  more.  We  went  on  talking  of  the  young  lady^s  perfections. 
Id  fiEu;t  we  talked  half  through  the  night. 

The  next  morning  he  took  me  to  the  house.  It  was  a  beautiful 
villa,  furnished  with  admirable  taste,  heaped  with  books,  pictures, 
aod  all  kinds  of  pretty  things.  Isabel  herself — ^I  have  always 
called  her,  by  gracious  permission,  by  her  Christian  name — re- 
ceived us,  and  presently  her  brother  joined  us.  There  was  some 
constraint  upon  the  whole  i)arty,  which  was  natural  under  the 
circumstances,  and  I  was  glad  when  we  all  went  out  together  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  headland.  Here,  presently,  I  found 
myself— whether  by  accident  or  design  I  know  not — standing 
alone  with  Isabel,  the  other  two  slowly  going  on  before  us  down 
the  hilL  She  looked  grave  and  anxious,  her  cheek  rather  pale ; 
I  knew  that  her  mind  was  full  of  her  lover  and  her  refusal.  I 
had  no  right  to  speak,  yet  I  did  speak  to  her  about  it.  First,  I 
told  her  what  Paul  had  told  me,  that  he  loved  her  and  that  she 
would  not  accept  him,  for  a  reason. 

^  Did  he  tell  you  the  reason  ? '  she  asked,  her  cheek  flushing 
suddenly. 

*  No ;  only  in  general  terms.  There  is  a  cloud  upon  some  part 
of  your  past.' 

^  A  cloud  indeed)'  she  replied. 

*  Which  would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  life  of  the  man  you 
married.' 

*  But  it  would,'  she  said ;  *  oh !  it  would.  You  do  not  know 
what  it  is,  or  you  would  say  that  I  am  right.' 

*  Nay,  I  cannot  think.  Miss  Beeve,  that  you  are  right,  for  you 
make  the  man  who  loves  you — the  best  man  in  the  world — ^you  do 
not  know  what  a  clever,  brave,  and  good-hearted  man  he  is — ^you 
make  him  wretched  when  you  might  make  him  happy.'  And  so  I 
continued,  she  shaking  her  head,  though  the  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  and  murmuring : 

*  Oh !  I  refuse  him  because  I  would  not  make  him  unhappy.' 
Then  I  said  it  all  over  again.    The  only  way  to  agree  with  a 

woman,  especially  with  a  woman  who  in  her  heart  wishes  to  be 
convinced,  is  to  repeat  your  proposition  until  she  gets  it  well  into 
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her  head.  I  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  nobody  would  know  the 
thing  which  she  was  afraid  would  injure  Paul ;  and  secondly,  that 
if  all  the  world  knew  it,  nobody  would  care ;  that  in  all  cases  of 
this  kind  the  real  injury  to  one  was  in  suspicion  that  there  was 
injury ;  that  it  was  like  a  man's  being  ashamed  of  low  origin,  a 
thing  which  could  not  be  prevented,  and  which  no  one,  certainly, 
would  ever  cast  in  a  man's  teeth.  Then  I  begged  her  to  put  this 
consideration  out  of  her  mind  altogether,  and,  if  she  conld,  to 
make  Paul  happy. 

She  shook  her  head  with  less  firmness  than  before,  and  I  saw 
that  she  was  shaken.  When  a  lovely  woman  has  thoroughly  made 
^up  her  mind,  she  does  not  keep  on  crying.  Then  we  descended 
the  hill,  and  found  Paul  and  Eobert  in  the  boat.  I  remember 
that  we  went  sailing  in  the  pretty  little  boat.  I  do  not  know 
where,  or  whither,  or  for  how  long.  I  was  thinking  over  the 
position  of  things,  and  admiring  the  sight  of  a  man  desperately  in 
love  and  a  girl  ready  to  receive  his  homage  but  for  one  thing  that 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way.  Yet  in  every  look,  and  in  every 
gesture,  she  said,  so  plainly  that  all  could  read, 

Ask  me  no  more,  for  at  a  touch  I  yield  : 
Ask  me  no  more. 

When  we  walked  back  to  the  house  the  boy  came  with  me,  and 
Paul  walked  beside  Isabel. 

*  I  wish  it  may  come  off,'  he  said,  blushing  as  usual.  *  I  say— 
I  know  I  can  talk  freely  with  you,  because  Paul  says  so.  He  has 
told  you  something  about  us — hasn't  he  ?  Not  much,  he  says,  hut 
I  dare  say  it  is  quite  enough.  Isabel  wrote  it  all  down,  so  that  he 
should  not  think  he  had  been  deceived — ^all,  she  says — everything. 
Good  God ! '  here  he  gasped.  *  If  Paul  likes  to  show  it  to  you, 
he  may.  But  I  hope  he  will  not.  As  for  me,  I  am  done  for ;  I 
can  do  nothing,  the  history  is  round  my  neck  like  a  millstone ;  I 
must  sit  in  the  background  all  my  life,  and  make  myself  as  Uttle 
conspicuous  as  I  can.  I  cannot  go  into  the  army  or  the  university. 
I  have  not  been  to  a  public  school.  I  have  no  friends  and  I  can 
make  none.  I  can  never  marry.'  Here  he  stopped  for  a  while,  and 
walked  on  at  a  great  rate,  swinging  his  arms. 

*  As  for  Isabel,'  he  went  on,  *  it  really  cannot  matter  to  her 
when  once  she  is  married.  Paul  will  take  her  away :  no  one  will 
trouble  their  heads  to  ask  who  she  was.  She  swears  that  nothing 
would  ever  induce  her  to  spoil  a  man's  life,  but  I  don't  think  it 
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would  hurt  his  career.  Let  Paul  persevere ;  if  she  can  once  be 
got  to  think  that  it  mrill  not  do  him  mischief,  I  think  she  will  give 
in.  And,  oh !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  she  should  stay  on  here, 
wasted,  her  life  spoiled ;  living  in  vain.' 

She  had  already  given  in,  though  we  did  not  know  it.  The 
w<mi  was  spoken,  and  she  was  promised.  I  saw  it  in  her  blushing 
face  and  softened  eyes,  when  we  reached  the  house :  I  saw  it  in 
Paul's  absurdly  triumphant  air  when  we  walked  away. 

^It  is  settled,'  he  said,  pressing  my  arm.  '  She  has  accepted 
me.    My  dear  boy !  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.' 

He  went  on  to  explain  at  great  length  how  very  happy  he  was 
already,  and  how  very  much  happier  he  meant  to  be  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  They  were  to  be  married  at  once — in  a  few  weeks ; 
there  was  no  need  to  wait ;  and  so  on.  Meantime  there  was  a 
small  dinner-party  at  the  house  that  evening,  and  I  was  invited 
by  Isabel. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  avoid 
being  interested  not  only  in  the  love-affair  of  my  friend,  and 
that  most  beautiful  girl,  Isabel,  but  also  in  her  father.  From 
Paul  I  learned  that  Something  had  been  done  which  must  be 
concealed ;  from  the  boy,  that  Something  had  been  done  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  into  any  kind  of  public 
life;  from  the  wicked  old  man,  Mr.  Brundish,  that  he  had  himself 
defended'  the  father  of  this  interesting  pair  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture, when  he  himself  had  been  a  Q.C.  All  this,  put  together, 
did  not  inform  one  of  much ;  yet  it  made  me  curious,  not  so 
much  to  know  more,  as  to  see,  in  the  flesh,  the  man  who  had 
caused  this  terrible  cloud  to  hang  over  his  children's  lives,  the 
man  who  had  ^  done  something.' 

Well,  I  was  introduced  to  him :  I  saw  him ;  he  was  a  singularly 
handsome  man,  portly,  dignified,  well  dressed,  and  possessed  of  a 
manner  perfectly  charming ;  not  only  at  ease  with  himself,  but  able 
to  set  his  guests  at  their  ease.  He  was  apparently  about  sixty 
years  of  age  ;  his  abundant  hair  was  of  a  splendid  creamy  white ; 
his  features  were  sharp  and  clear;  his  eyes  singularly  bright— 
they  were  of  a  deep  blue,  like  those  of  his  daughter ;  he  not  only 
looked,  but  he  was,  a  perfectly  polished  and  delightful  man.  At 
the  very  sight  of  him,  all  the  injurious  suspicion  and  doubts  one 
had  entertained  of  him  vanished ;  as  he  talked,  one  was  lifted  out 
of  oneself  and  carried  into  circles  and  among  people  one  had 
never  thought  to  know.    Perhaps  he  talked  too  continuously,  but 
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nobody  else  present  could  have  talked  half  so  well,  and  I,  for  one, 
was  content  to  listen.  He  seemed  to  know,  or  to  have  met,^ 
because  he  did  not  profess  friendship  with  any  of  thenn-all  the 
great  men  of  the  day ;  he  knew  the  secret  history  of  everything 
that  had  taken  place  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years  before— such  as  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832,  or  the  great  railway  bubble  of  1846 ;  he  knew 
the  great  men  of  the  City ;  he  knew,  as  well,  the  best  literaiy 
men  and  artists  of  the  day,  and  even  the  great  statesmen.  He 
talked,  in  fact,  through  the  whole  dinner,  and  we  neither  grew 
tired  of  him,  nor  did  the  dinner  languish. 

There  were  six  or  seven  guests,  besides  Paul  and  myself;  it 
was  an  excellent  dinner,  admirably  served,  and  with  admirable 
wine.  At  first  I  gave  myself  up  entirely  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
delightful  talk,  and  thought  of  nothing  else.  But  a  strange  thing 
happened :  in  the  very  middle  of  the  dinner  I  caught  a  sharp  and 
curiously  suggestive  glance  from  Isabel.  It  seemed  to  ask  me 
what  I  thought,  now,  of  her  father,  and  if  I  really  knew  that 

I  felt  myself  blushing  like  her  brother,  and  my  mind  suddenly 
went  back  to  what  I  had  heard.  Of  what  nature  was  the  'cloud '7 
Had  the  ex-Q.C.  really  defended  our  host?  and  if  so,  on  what 
occasion  ?  And  all  the  other  scandalous  statements  returned  to 
my  brain :  why  had  the  venerable  clergyman  opposite  to  me  no 
longer  a  cure  of  souls  ?  Why  had  the  gallant  major  next  to  him 
left  the  army  ?  Was  it  true  that  the  Honourable  Arthur  Mom- 
pesson  had  been  expelled  his  club  for  cheating  at  cards?  And 
this  middle-aged  lady,  whom  I  had  taken  in  to  dinner,  could  she 
really  have  poisoned  her  lover  ?  And  while  I  pondered  these 
things  our  host's  pleasant  genial  voice  went  flowing  on,  so  that 
one  felt  the  strangest  incongruity  between  these  absurd  questions 
and  the  place,  the  talk,  and  the  people. 

Three  weeks  later  the  pair  were  quietly  married,  without 
any  party,  bridesmaids,  or  ceremony  at  all.  What  Paul  said 
to  Isabel's  father  I  know  not,  but  at  the  wedding  the  old  man 
seemed  strangely  shaken  and  agitated,  trembling  at  every  footfall. 
He  had  become  aged,  one  knew  not  why.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom drove  from  the  church  to  the  nearest  station.  Mr.  Eeeve 
went  home,  and  I  went  back  to  the  inn.  I  found  there  the  man 
Brundish,  who  had  been  drinking  already,  though  it  was  not  yet 
noon. 

*  I  told  the  old  man  I  would  interrupt  the  ceremony,'  he  said 
with  a  grin,  *  and  make  him  marry  the  girl  under  her  true  name, 
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bat  he  begged  me  not.  I  am  to  dine  with  him  to-night  instead. 
Ha!  now  that  the  girl  is  gone,  he  says,  he  does  not  care  who 
comes  to  his  house.  Wanted  to  keep  his  own  children  from  their 
fether's  old  friends,  you  see.  There's  gratitude!  Why,  who 
defended  him  ?  Who  made  such  a  speech  that  all  England  rang 
withit-eh?* 

*  Well,'  I  said,  *  now  that  Mr.  Reeve's  daughter  has  married, 
you  have  done  with  her  at  any  rate,  and  with  me,  too.' 

'I  don't  know,  young  man,  I  don't  know,'  he  replied.  ^I  am, 
it  is  true,  a  forgiving  person,  which  is  lucky  for  the  happy  bride* 
groom.  But  then  he  once  shook  a  cane  over  my  shoulders.  I 
don't  know  if  I  have  done  with  them.  And  I  wasn't  good  enough 
to  be  invited  to  the  house.  Eespectable  company  you  met  there, 
vasn't  it  ?  The  man  drummed  out  of  his  regiment ;  the  man 
expelled  from  the  clubs ;  the  woman  tried ' 

*  Go  to  the  devil ! '  I  said,  and  left  him. 

A  month  or  two  later  I  heard  from  Paul  that  his  father-in- 
law  had  been  found  dead  in  his  bed.  It  appeared  that  he  had  no 
money  of  his  own,  but  was  living  on  his  late  wife's  fortune,  which 
had  been  settled  upon  herself,  and  was  held  in  trust.  The  share  of 
it  which  now  came  to  Isabel  put  the  newly-married  pair  at  once 
into  a  position  of  great  material  comfort,  if  not  wealth.  But  Paul 
was  already  making  way  in  his  profession. 

^I  must  be  a  judge  by  forty-five,'  he  said  to  me,  laughing; 
'otherwise  I  shall  think  that  I  have  failed.' 

*  And  then,  Paul  ? '  asked  Isabel. 

'  Then  I  must  be  made  Lord  Chancellor,  and  I  shall  pass  great 
measures  for  the  law  of  the  land,  and  shall  become  inmiortal.' 

I  never  knew  any  couple  so  entirely  happy  as  they  were 
daring  the  first  twelve  months  of  their  marriage.  They  had  very 
few  friends,  and  these  were  all  Paul's  own  friends;  they  lived 
on  Campden  Hill — remember  that  it  was  long  before  Campden 
Hill  was  covered  with  houses — and  they  were  just  as  selfishly 
and  as  completely  happy  as  love  could  make  them.  Gradually 
the  pensive  and  troubled  look  vanished  from  Isabel's  eyes :  the 
*  Cloud,'  the  *  Thing,'  the  Secret,  whatever  it  had  been,  was  wholly 
put  away  and  forgotten.  As  for  me,  I  sometimes  thought  of  it 
involuntarily.  Was  the  malignant  old  man  truthful  in  his 
account  of  the  village  and  its  residents  ?  Could  they  really  be  all 
of  them  outcasts  by  reason  of  having  been  found  out  in  something 
disgraceful?    Had  Isabel's  father  really  been  < defended'  by  the 
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man  Brundish  in  a  speech  that  made  all  England  ring?  One 
wonld  not  pry  into  the  matter,  but  the  doubt  remained  which  it 
was  impossible  to  kill.  In  Isabel's  society,  however,  it  vanished 
completely.  She  was  one  of  those  rare  women  whose  friendship 
is  a  great  possession  for  a  man,  and  whose  love  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods ;  a  woman  whom  one  regarded  with  a  daily  increasing 
respect  and  admiration ;  a  woman  to  whom  goodness  of  all  kinds 
came  by  nature. 

Isabel's  brother  came  to  tovm  soon  after  his  father's  death,  and 
called  upon  me. 

<  I  have  made  up  my  mind,'  he  said  to  me  soon  after  his 
sister's  marriage, '  what  I  shall  do.  So  long  as  I  remain  in  this 
country,  Isabel  will  always  have  somebody  to  remind  her  of  the 
past.  If  I  once  go  away  she  will  belong  entirely  to  her  husband. 
While  I  am  here  I  shall  always  be  in  terror  of  the  Thing  being 
found  out.  I  shall  go  away,  then,  and  travel.  After  a  year  or 
two  I  shall  convey  to  Isabel  the  news  that  I  am  dead.  Then  she 
will  have  broken  altogether  with  the  past.  I  shall  settle  down 
somewhere,  perhaps,  some  day.  I  am  not  sure  where  or  when, 
and  if  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can  never  be  identified,  I  shall 
marry,  perhaps.  But  never,  never  will  I  come  back  to  England.' 
So  we  shook  hands  and  we  parted.  Six  months  afterwards  there 
came  a  note  to  Isabel  in  pencil  fix)m  her  brother,  saying  that  he 
was  dying  of  fever  on  the  African  coast,  and  that  the  letter  wonld 
be  sent  on  after  his  death.  Isabel  wept  over  the  letter,  but  she 
dried  her  tears  soon,  and  I  think  it  was  better  that  the  last  link 
which  reminded  her  of  the  shame  of  her  childhood  should  have 
been  broken. 

As  for  their  happiness,  however,  it  was  rudely  shaken. 

One  day,  Paul,  the  junior  counsel  in  a  case  of  no  apparent  im- 
portance, found  himself  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  maintain  a 
legal  position  against  the  opinion  of  the  Court ;  he  displayed,  in 
his  argument,  so  much  abUity  and  knowledge  of  the  law  as  to 
call  forth  an  expression  of  admiration  from  the  judge  himself.  I 
was  myself  present  in  my  quality  of  briefless  barrister.  On  the 
termination  of  the  case  we  came  out,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
talking  over  the  point  which  had  been  raised.  Paul's  senior  joined 
us,  and  congratulated  him,  prophesying  that  his  table  would  never 
be  without  briefs  after  that  morning's  work.  Others  came  to  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  there  was  quite  a  little  scene  of  congratula- 
tion and  triumph.     In  the  midst  of  our  talk  I  saw,  bearing 
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straight  down  apon  us,  with  the  evident  intention  of  speaking, 
no  other  than  that  terrible  ex-Q.C.  He  was  clearly  half-drunk. 
One  of  the  men  among  us  whispered  in  disgust :  '  Grood  heavens  I 
here's  that  miserable  man  Brundish ! '  Everybody  stood  aside  to 
make  way  for  him,  as  one  makes  way  for  a  leper.  Worse  than  a 
leper,  in  the  courts  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  is  a  man  who  has  been  dis- 
temred.  As  well  should  a  man  who  has  been  stripped  of  his  com- 
mission and  drummed  out  of  his  regiment  for  cowardice,  show 
himself  again  upon  parade. 

This  man,  then,  with  a  half-drunken  laugh,  walked  straight  to 
Paul  and  held  out  his  hand. 

*  How  are  you,  Paul,  my  boy  ? '  he  cried,  addressing  him  inde- 
pendently by  his  Christian  name ;  *  Isabel  quite  well  ? ' 

Paul  turned  perfectly  white.  *  How  dare  you,'  he  cried,  *  how 
dare  you  speak  to  me?  How  dare  you  address  me  by  my  Christian 
name?' 

*How  dare  I  ?  Ho !  ho  I  Not  use  his  Christian  name  to  the 
man  who  married  my  dear  old  friend's  only  daughter  ?  How  do 
yon  do,  Sir  John  ? '  He  addressed  one  of  the  group,  a  well-known 
counsel  of  very  high  standing  and  ex-Solicitor-General,  who  made 
no  reply.  *  Gentlemen,  you  know  me,  all  of  you.  I  have  been 
in  Court  to-day,  and  I  declare  I  never  heard  a  better  argument 
than  my  young  inend's  here.  Why,  I  never  put  a  point  better 
myself.' 

*  Your  friend !     Yours ! '  cried  Paul  with  a  gesture  of  loathing. 
'  Come,  come ! '  cried  the  man.     '  This  is  rather  too  much. 

Why,  Paul,  you  forget  that  you  married  the  only  daughter  of  my 
old  friend.  Sir  fiobert  Reeve  Byrne,  baronet,  whom  I  defended. 
You  remember  my  famous  defence,  gentlemen.  I  am  sure  it 
nearly  pulled  him  through,  but  not  quite,  for  he  got  his  five  years' 
penal  servitude.' 

Then  there  was  a  dead  silence,  and  nobody  dared  to  look  at 
his  neighbour.  As  for  me,  I  understood  it  all.  The  case  of  Sir 
Bobert  Byrne  was  a  canst  cfUbre.  He  had  been,  I  remembered, 
defended  by  Mr.  Brundish,  Q.C.,  with  marvellous  skill  and  inge- 
nuity. My  delightful  host  was,  then,  no  other  than  that  famous 
baronet,  then !  and  the  rest  of  his  guests — were  they  also  what 
the  ex-Q.C.  had  described  them  ? 

Paul  recovered  himself.  *  It  is  quite  true,'  he  said  proudly, 
4  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Bobert  Byrne,  but  this  man  I 
know  nothing  of,  except  that  he  is  a  rogue.' 
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Mr.  Brandish  looked  roand  him ;  he  saw  on  every  iace  loaUung 
clearly  written.  Half-drunk  though  he  was,  he  was  cowed.  He 
said  no  more,  but  slunk  away. 

It  was  Sir  John  himself  who  laid  his  hand  upon  Paul's  shoulder 
and  said,  kindly,  *  We  are  all  sorry  you  should  have  been  troubled 
by  this  scoundrel,  whom  once  I  called  my  friend.  As  for  your 
private  affairs — but  of  them  we  need  not  speak.' 

They  all  murmured  something,  the  group  broke  up,  and  I  took 
Paul  by  the  arm  and  walked  with  him  to  his  chambers.  He 
threw  his  papers  upon  the  table,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 

*  It  is  all  over,'  he  groaned ;  *  my  career  is  finished.' 
^  Paul,  this  is  absurd.' 

*  No,'  he  said.  *  I  have  already  made  up  my  mind  what  will  hap* 
pen.  These  men  are  my  private  friends — they  are  part  of  our 
social  circle ;  for  Isabel,  poor  child,  had  no  friends  of  her  own. 
They  are  good  fellows,  and  at  first  they  will  say  that  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference,  and  think  it  too.  But  then,  you  see,  there 
are  the  women.  They  will  resent  the  thing,  and  show  their 
resentment,  too.  Isabel  must  be  spared  this,  at  any  cost.  Go 
away  now,  my  dear  fellow,  and  leave  me  to  think.' 

^  For  heaven's  sake,  Paul,'  I  said,  ^  do  nothing  rash.  Think 
of  your  profession  first.' 

*  No,'  he  replied.     *  Isabel  must  be  first  thought  oV 
I  lingered  awhile,  unwilling  to  leave  him. 

<  Now  you  know  all,'  he  said.  '  It  is  something  like  a  cloud, 
isn't  it?' 

*  Is  it  possible  that  the  courtly  and  polished ? ' 

*  Quite  possible.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  think  what  he  would 
look  like  in  prison  dress,  but  I  never  could.  There  was  another 
side  to  him,  though.  I  saw  it  on  the  day  when  I  asked  him  for 
his  daughter.  *Do  you,'  he  said,  *know  the  story  of  my  past?' 
I  assured  him  that  he  need  not  open  a  painful  chapter,  because 
I  knew  everything.  And  then — then  he  broke  down,  burst  into 
a  fit  of  weeping  like  any  woman,  and  thanked  Grod  solemnly  that 
I  had  come  to  take  his  daughter  away  from  him.  '  For  myself,' 
he  said, '  I  suppose  I  am  sorry.  That  matters  nothing.  But  for 
my  children's  sake,  and  especially  for  my  daughter's  sake,  I  am— 
sometimes  I  am  mad.'  I  think  that  when  he  was  left  alone  after 
our  marriage  he  was  really  mad,  and  I  am  nearly  sure  that  he 
killed  himself.  However,  that  is  done  with.  Isabel  must  not 
know  what  has  happened,    And  she  must  not  be  made  to  suspect 
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that  our  friends,  her  new  friends,  know  her  secret.  Women  are 
not  always  considerate  towards  each  other.  I  must  think — I  must 
think  what  is  best  to  do.* 

Next  morning,  I  was  not  surprised  to  receive  a  note  from 
Isabel.  She  said  that  her  husband  was  suddenly  prostrated  with 
some  kind  of  nervous  breakdown,  though  he  looked  very  well,  and 
that  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  give  up  all  work,  break  oflF  all 
engagements,  and  go  away  for  three  months  at  least.  They  were 
going  the  same  day. 

The  three  months  became  six,  and  the  six  became  twelve : 
they  were  travelling  about  in  unfrequented  places,  where  Paul's 
heajth  would  not  suffer  from  noise  and  talk  of  travellers :  they  stayed 
only  in  towns  where  there  were  no  English  residents,  and  so  on.  Then 
Paul  wrote  to  me  that  he  had  given  up  his  chambers  and  bought 
a  cottage  in  the  country,  where  he  proposed  to  stay,  his  health, 
he  said,  being  too  wretched  to  think  of  his  practising  any  more. 

I  made  many  visits  to  the  cottage.  It  was  three  or  four  miles 
from  any  village  or  house.  It  was  on  the  seaside,  and  they  had 
a  boat.  They  had  no  children,  and  the  only  people  who  ever  visited 
them  were  the  family  of  the  nearest  clergyman,  who  came  often  to 
them.  Isabel  was  their  friend,  unpaid  governess,  adviser,  everything. 

Remark,  here,  a  very  strange  thing.  This  man,  my  friend 
Paul,  to  whom  at  the  outset  life  without  success  would  have 
seemed  intolerable,  who  gave  up  the  most  promising  prospects 
solely  on  his  wife's  account,  who  was  endowed  with  every  quality 
which  success  requires,  was  perfectly  happy  in  this  obscure  re- 
treat. He  wanted  no  other  kind  of  life  :  to  sail  in  his  boat,^to 
wander  on  the  sands,  to  meditate  in  his  garden,  always  with 
Isabel  beside  him,  was  enough  for  him.  His  love  for  Isabel  was 
absorbing  and  suflScient  for  both.  Other  married  people  con- 
tinue to  pay  each  other  the  attentions  of  their  first  love  ;  but  this 
l>air  geemed  to  live  wholly  for  each  other.  As  for  me,  who  knew 
their  secret,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  Paul  spent  his  life  in  a  per- 
petual care  to  ward  oflF  from  his  wife  the  danger  of  being  reminded 
of  that  dreadful  story.  It  had  destroyed  his  career — that  mattered 
nothing.  It  had  driven  him  from  the  world — ^that  mattered  no- 
thing, provided  his  wife  was  never  reminded  of  it,  never  made 
to  feel  it.  Needs  must  that  so  terrible  a  thing  should  bring  a 
burden  and  a  curse  upon  the  children — ^Paul  accepted  it  and 
bore  the  burden  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh.  And  as  they 
lived  together  among  books,  and  nourishing  thoughts  sacred  and 
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lofty,  their  home  became  as  a  church  in  which  one  might  fitly 
meditate,  and  the  conversation  was  unlike  what  one  heard  outside. 

They  lived  in  this  way  for  five-and-twenty  years.  Then  the 
greatest  possible  misfortune  fell  upon  Paul.  For  Isabel  caught  a 
fever  and  died.  Then  Paul  began  to  break  up.  He  was  only  just 
past  fifty,  and  should  have  been  in  the  vigorous  enjoyment  of  his 
manhood  ;  but  he  began  to  fail.  In  the  last  months  of  his  life 
I  stayed  a  great  deal  with  him,  and  he  talked  freely  about  his 
old  ambitions  and  their  sudden  end. 

*I  am  sure,'  he  said,  Hhat  I  did  right  in  giving  all  up. 
Sooner  or  later  Isabel  would  have  found  out — ^would  have  beea 
made  to  feel,  somehow — that  other  people  knew  the  truth.  In 
such  a  case  the  only  safety  lies  in  flight.' 

*  But  if  you  had  stayed,  your  own  career  was  certain.' 

*  Perhaps  :  with  the  explanation,  whenever  my  name  was  men- 
tioned, "  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  he  married  Sir  Robert  Byrne's 
daughter."     And  she  would  have  heard  it.' 

*  Tell  me,'  I  said,  '  who  were  the  residents  of  the  village— the 
people  we  met  at  dinner ' 

*  I  do  not  know.     Why  do  you  ask?  ' 

Evidently  Isabel  knew  nothing  of  them.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  wicked  old  man  lied  about  them. 

*  I  am  glad  to  think,'  Paul  went  on,  *  that  we  never  met  any 
of  them  afterwards,  because  perhaps  they  knew.  Thank  God  • 
never,  never  for  a  moment  after  the  marriage  did  Isabel  feel  that 
her  father's  sins  were  visited  upon  her.' 

'  Why,  Paul,'  I  said,  '  they  were ;  but  you  shifted  the  burden 
to  your  own  shoulders  and  bore  it  for  her.  Did  Isabel  ever  leara 
why  you  left  London  ? ' 

*  No,  she  never  knew  and  she  never  suspected.  The  man, 
Brundish,  died  a  very  little  while  after — of  drink,  I  believe.' 

*  And  you  never  regretted  all  that  you  lost  ?  ' 

*  Never — not  for  a  moment.  What  is  it  that  I  gave  up  for 
Isabel's  sake  ?  Why,  she  has  done  far,  far  more  for  me  than  I  ever 
did  for  her.  There  is  something  better  than  ambition,  my  firiend. 
Isabel  gave  me  that,  in  return  for  the  burden  which,  as  you  say,  I 
shifted  to  my  own  shoulders.  It  pleases  me  now  to  think  of  what 
I  might  have  become ;  but  if  all  were  to  be  done  over  again,  I 
would  have  it  as  it  has  been.' 

What  it  was  that  Isabel  gave  him  and  did  for  him  I  do  not  know, 
for  I  did  not  ask,  ^d  now  I  shall  never  learn,  because  he  is  dead. 

Walter  Besakt, 
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ri  up  amoDg  the  distaBt  moantains,  *  across  their  uttermost 
purple  rim,'  and  under  the  deep  shadows  thrown  by  the 
highest  peak  of  all  the  forest  ground,  there  is  hid  a  sharp  and 
precipitous  ravine  or  corrie,  called  by  the  Highlanders,  from  its 
rare  desolateness  and  lack  of  life,  the  *  Lone  Glen.* 

The  circling  sweep  of  gloomy  crags  that  close  in  upon  the  near 
horizon  seem  to  cut  off  all  suggestion  of  an  outer  world.  In  it 
are  recesses  so  black  and  deep  that  under  the  full  glow  of  the 
August  sun  there  still  lie  scattered  patches  of  the  winter  snows* 
The  ruddy  glare  at  midday,  the  cool  white  snow-wreaths,  and  the 
black  cavernous  stretches  of  that  far-off  corrie,  form  a  picture  full 
of  the  finest  contrasts  for  the  few  that  pass  that  way. 

But  in  the  hot  autumn  of  1876  our  own  object  in  so  often 
seeking  the  wild  remoteness  of  that  hidden  glen  was  rather  the 
chance  of  sport  than  the  love  of  scenery.  In  the  sultry  weather 
that  then  held  Scotland  for  three  weeks  under  its  scorching  breath 
it  was  the  only  corrie  within  our  forest  marches  where  deer  would 
lie.  During  that  intense  heat  the  stags  lay  motionless,  except  at 
nightfall,  in  one  immolested  herd  upon  the  highest  peaks  of 
liochnagar.  In  the  Boyal  forest  the  now  lamented  John  Brown 
apparently  was  not  upon  the  stalk,  nor  did  any  German  *  Serenity  ' 
appear  to  mar  the  peace  of  the  deer. 

Day  after  day,  faint  but  pursuing,  we  toiled  to  the  head  of  our 
ground,  to  look  if  haply  one  stag  at  least  had  not  wandered  back 
to  the  home  of  his  fathers,  to  his  own  familiar  feeding-ground. 
But  day  after  day  the  telescope  would  give  no  glimpse  of  deer, 
save  perhaps  a  few  hinds  with  their  calves,  lying  in  the  black 
shadows  thrown  by  the  scarped  rocks  of  that  wild  glen.  But  let 
the  glass  only  be  tume(l  on  to  the  tops  of  Lochnagar,  and  we 
could  see  great  stags  by  the  hundred  lying  still  and  quiet  on  those 
heights  where  yet  cool  breezes  fanned  the  flies  away.  On  our  own 
ground  for  nearly  a  month  we  never  saw  a  stag  of  the  most 
innocently  juvenile  and  shabbily  antlered  description. 

But  a  day  came  at  last,  as  days  do  come  to  any  man  who  will 
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wait,  which  seemed  likely  to  make  us  forget  those  tantalising 
visions  on  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  morning  broke  no 
cooler  than  before,  and  under  the  fierce  heat  at  mid-day  the 
myriad  voices  of  nature  seemed  to  quail  and  grow  dumb.  It  was  a 
day  when  the  leap  of  a  trout  in  the  bum  beside  the  path,  or  the 
weird  cry  of  the  uneasy  curlew  overhead,  made  the  traveller  start,  for 
all  around  was  so  intensely  still.  Yet  Duncan,  the  worthy  stalker, 
would  have  no  man  despair,  and  day  after  day  persisted  that  the 
Lone  Glen  would  harbour  heavy  deer  once  more.  If  it  was  un- 
kindly suggested  to  him  that  each  succeeding  day  proved  him  a 
poorer  prophet  than  the  one  that  had  gone  before,  he  would  go-ew 
up  his  weather-beaten  features  into  an  expression  of  preternatural 
sanctimoniousness,  and  reply,  ^  Aweel,  it's  the  way  of  this  world 
that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  But  I'm  thinking 
the  deer's  there  any  way,  and  how  shall  we  get  what  few  chances 
there  are  if  we  will  not  work  for  them  ?  * 

It  was  wellnigh  two  o'clock  before  we  had  spied  our  way  to  the 
topmost  crags  of  Craignahellach  (Anglic^f  the  Maiden's  Eock),  the 
big  hill  that  overlooked  the  Lone  Glen.  But  the  distance  was 
eleven  miles,  and  the  weather  was  not  such  as  to  make  us  inclined 
to  emulate  Weston  on  the  road.  But  at  last  we  were  on  the  very 
top,  and  flung  ourselves  with  a  sigh  of  relief  upon  the  unfriendly 
masses  of  shale  and  shingle  that  lay  on  the  rugged  mountain's 
side.  Far  below  us  stretched  the  corrie  we  had  come  so  far  to  seek, 
but  even  Duncan  rubbed  his  face  meditatively  with  a  red  and  yellow 
cotton  handkerchief  before  he  surveyed  the  prospect  with  his 
glass.  It  needed  no  glass,  however,  to  show  us  a  small  herd 
lying  just  above  the  snow,  but  one  look  through  the  telescope 
proclaimed  them  hinds  and  calves.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  most  liberal  use  of  the  glasses,  and  we  soon  turned 
to  the  lunch  in  our  pockets  with  a  poor  appetite  and  a  determina- 
tion never  to  follow  Duncan's  lead  again. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  had  lighted  our  pipes,  and  were  leisurely 
glassing  the  hinds,  chiefly  from  a  natural  history  or  zoological 
point  of  view,  to  watch  their  innocent  or  frolicsome  movements 
while  all  unsuspicious  of  danger,  when  I  saw  what  seemed  to  be  a 
white  stick  of  burnt  or  withered  heather  beside  them  violently 
agitated,  as  though  by  a  passing  gust  of  wind. 

*  What's  up  now  ? '  I  cried.  *  Is  there  a  breeze  springing  up  on 
this  sweltering  day  in  the  corrie  yonder  such  as  would  blow  the 
heather  about  like  that  ? '     Duncan  looked  up  at  my  exclamation, 


and  his  fine  keen  eyes  grew  round  and  large  as  ke  stretclied  his 
hand  ont  to  his  glass  and  cried  out  after  one  moment's  inspection, 
<  That's  not  heather  at  all.  That's  a  stag.  Just  see  him  now  as 
he  rises.'  And  by  the  time  I  had  the  glass  once  more  applied  to 
my  eye  a  *  royal '  stag  was  in  the  view,  coming  out  of  a  small 
gully  which  had  hitherto  concealed  all  but  the  tips  of  his  horns 
from  sight  as  he  lay.  What  I  had  mistaken  for  burnt  heather  was 
the  points  of  his  antlers  fresh  from  the  velvet,  and  shining  like 
ivoiy  in  the  sun.  He  had  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  and  widest 
heads  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see,  and  such  a  prize  would 
make  up  for  long  disappointment. 

Dancan,  though  he  allowed  that  the  stag  was  in  a  rare  good 
place  for  a  stalk,  was  not  going  to  allow  himself  to  be  betrayed 
mto  any  outward  display  of  emotion,  and,  now  that  matters  un- 
expectedly stood  upon  so  good  a  footing,  was  inclined  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  generous  ardour  of  others.  *  Aweel,  the  stag's 
there  to-day.  But  we  haven't  got  him  yet,  and  it's  awful  likely  a 
grouse  may  be,  or  the  De'il  himself,  will  start  the  deer  before  we 
can  open  fire  upon  him.' 

Melancholy  as  these  forebodings  might  sound,  he  lost  no  time 
in  proceeding  to  action,  for  he  swung  the  rifles  on  to  his  shoulder, 
and  started  on  the  stalk  at  once.  We  made  a  good  detour  to 
have  the  wind  in  the  most  favourable  quarter  for  our  approach, 
but  it  was  all  downhill  work,  and  when  first  seen  the  stag  was 
barely  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  So  we  were  soon  surveying  the 
monarch  of  the  glen  from  a  mighty  convenient  knoll  that  lay  300 
yards  from  him.  His  grand  yellow  body  glistened  in  the  sun,  and 
the  great  stretch  of  horn  shone  white.  A  lazier,  a  more  compla- 
cent, and  a  happier  beast  I  never  hope  to  see.  He  lay  right  over 
on  his  side  in  some  wet  black  peat,  which  on  so  hot  a  day  he 
evidently  found  most  grateful  to  his  portly  frame.  All  sentinel 
work  he  left  to  the  hinds  about  him,  and  he  never  once  turned 
his  head  while  the  murderous  ambuscade  were  quietly  watching 
only  just  out  of  shooting  distance.  The  hinds  were  but  few  in 
number,  and  were  so  near  to  their  lord  and  master  that  they 
formed  no  impassable  or  even  dangerous  outpicket  upon  our  road : 
if  we  were  once  within  range  of  them,  we  could  *  open  fire '  (as 
Duncan  always  phrases  it)  upon  the  stag  as  well. 

As  we  slipped  cautiously  down  from  the  rocks  above  him, 
slowly,  lest  some  awkward  movement  should  betray  us  to  the  ever- 
watchful  hinds,  we  came  below  the  line  of  a  small  ridge  that  hid 
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us  for  the  moment  from  the  deer.  Once  on  the  top  of  that  ridge 
and  again  in  sight  of  the  herd,  we  should  be  not  one  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  stag.  Duncan,  in  the  dip  of  the  hollow,  gave  a 
most  meaning  look  over  his  shoulder,  and  touched  the  handle  of 
the  hunting-knife  that  lay  in  his  waistband  with  a  horrid  signifi- 
cance. 

*  Poor  beastie ! '  he  muttered,  yet  with  a  chastened  resignation 
in  his  tone,  ^  there's  no  chance  for  him  now  whatever.  But  hell 
look  grand  strung  up  in  the  larder  at  the  Lodge' — a  poor 
consolation  for  his  manes,  should  they  be  passing  that  way,  to 
view  his  ignominious  suspension  from  the  beams.  Perha[)snofew 
seconds  ever  seemed  longer  than  those  in  which  we  were  labo- 
riously squirming  and  wriggling  upwards  to  the  top  of  this  last 
Intervening  ridge,  with  our  hearts  in  our  mouths,  and  our  fore- 
fingers playing  with  the  trigger-guards,  prepared  to  shoot  at  once, 
should  the  too  hasty  projection  of  a  stalking  cap  put  the  deer 
away.  But  the  top  was  gained  at  last,  and  there,  inch  by  inch, 
amid  the  waving  grasses,  and  the  tufts  of  heather,  our  heads  ro?e 
synchronou.^,  till  we  could  command  a  full  view  of  the  fateful 
gully  just  below 

There  "ivna  not  a  single  deer  to  he  seen  anyivhere!  One  hasty 
glance  all  around  to  assure  poor  Duncan  that  his  senses  in  general, 
and  more  particularly  his  eyesight,  had  not  all  deserted  him,  and 
then  there  rose  up  upon  the  sultry  air  a  howl  of  irrepressible 
anguish,  the  long-corked-up  effervescence  of  three  weeks  of  silent 
disappointment.  The  next  few  hurried  words  he  said,  though 
uttered  indeed  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  could  readily  be  explained  to 
a  mind  of  the  meanest  capacity.  But  as  some  great  sayings  will 
not  admit  of  translation,  being  either  too  idiomatic  or  too  delicate 
to  bear  the  rude  process  of  transplanting,  so  we  consider  it 
hardly  desirable  to  reproduce  the  full  force  of  the  language  that 
now  burst  from  that  disgusted  Highlander's  lips. 

But  what  could  have  startled  the  deer  ?  Even  as  his  utterance 
rose  strident  on  the  nearer  air,  on  the  far  horizon  across  the  corrie 
there  loomed  large  and  clear  an  apparition  which  for  one  moment 
I  privately  took  to  be  '  Old  Bogie '  himself,  responsive  to  Duncan  s 
blasphemous  calls,  but  a  moment  later  it  resolved  itself  before 
our  awe-struck  gaze  into  the  unexpected  framework  of  a  large 
white  parasol,  underneath  which  there  rose  up,  slowly  and  by 
jerks,  a  stout  old  lady  wiping  the  perspiration  from  her  dewy  brow. 
Another  figure,  and  yet  another,  till  I  should  judge  there  were 
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nearly  twelve  upon  that  barren  skyline.  The  party,  on  sighting  us, 
came  hurriedly  forward  with  profuse  manifestations  of  delight,  and 
of  having  something  of  the  utmost  importance  to  communicate. 
As  Duncan  proceeded  to  shut  up  his  now  useless  glass,  an  operation 
which  he  performed  with  unusual  care  and  deliberation,  taking 
it  joint  by  joint  as  though  it  were  some  fragile  instrument 
that  rude  handling  would  inevitably  destroy,  a  smile  of  malicious 
amusement  came  over  a  face  that  was  otherwise  fall  of  the  most 
unmitigated  disgust,  as  he  groaned  out,  *  The  Lord  save  us  !  did  ye 
ever  see  the  like  o'  that  on  the  forest  ?  It's  just  Piccadilly  the 
day!    Braemar  Gathering  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  this.' 

Onward  came  the  unwelcome  band  of  tourists  in  happy  un- 
consciousness. [*  Ah,  Diamond  I  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
the  mischief  thou  hast  done.']  The  stout  lady,  though  manifestly 
sore  let  and  hindered  by  the  roughness  of  the  intervening  country, 
maintained  her  pride  of  place,  and  was  the  first  to  bear  down  upon 
our  expectant  group.  *  Dear  me ! '  she  cried,  when  at  last  within 
hail,  *  this  is  indeed  interesting.  To  think  of  our  having  the  luck  to 
fall  in  with  a  real  hunting  party  !  It  only  wanted  so  novel  an 
experience  to  make  our  day's  outing  complete.  And  we  have 
news  for  you  that  I  am  sure  will  gladden  your  sporting  souls. 
We  have  just  seen  a  tremendous  stag  (at  least  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  a  stag,  it  was  so  large,  you  know).  It  was  tearing 
down  the  hill  as  fast  as  it  could  go.  I  don't  know  what  could 
possibly  have  alarmed  it.  But  I  have  no  doubt,  if  you  hurry  on, 
that  you  will  catch  it  soon,' 

So  far  this  pleasant  female,  and  then  fortunately  gasped  for 
breath.  An  equally  stout  and  elderly  gentleman  in  spectacles, 
with  no  collar  and  a  wideawake  hat,  who  was  evidently  all 
impatience  to  take  up  the  tale,  next  opened  fire  upon  our 
defenceless  position.  The  utterances  of  the  party  were  all  so 
rapid  and  voluble  that  I  could  only  occasionally  edge  in  sideways 
a  murmur  of  assent  or  disagreement,  while  Duncan  never  once 
looked  up  from  the  heather,  but  gently  rocked  himself  to  and  fro 
in  an  agony  of  subdued  despair. 

*  Allow  me,'  said  that  middle-aged  and  collarless  tourist, 
commencing  his  innings  with  gusto,  while  his  wife  fanned  her 
brows  with  a  handkerchief  and  shifted  the  angle  of  her  parasol — 
'allow  me — Mrs.  Octavius  Brown,  my  wife  ; ' — and  then  (plunging 
headlong  in  medias  res) :  *  I  am  so  glad  to  have  met  a  kindred 
spirit  in  these  seemingly  untenanted  wilds.     It  does  indeed  give 
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a  finishing  touch  to  my  satisfaction  to  find  an  intelligent  stranger 
to  whom  I  can  communicate  the  tidings  of  my  remarkable 
botanical  discovery  upon  these  mountains.  Our  guide-book  did, 
indeed,  tell  us  that  on  one  or  two  of  these  hills  it  is  possible  to 
find  that  plant,  elsewhere  unknown  in  the  British  Islands.  I 
allude  to  the  Alpine  Grentian,  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  phrase  it, 
accepting  the  nomenclature  of  my  great  predecessor  linnaeus, 
the  Oentiana  nivalis,  I  confess  that  I  was,  alas !  somewhat 
dubious  of  the  aforesaid  guide-book's  veracity ;  but  here  (pro- 
ducing a  very  humble  and  dejected-looking  flower,  and  beaming 
all  over  with  a  tell-tale  joy)  is  the  object  of  our  search*  Pray 
examine  it  carefully.  For  my  own  part  I  have  not  the  sbghtest 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  genuine  article.' 

This  was  too  much  for  Duncan ;  it  was  the  last  straw.  When 
he  thought  of  the  stag  that  he  had  lost  by  the  innocent  appear- 
ance of  these  self-satisfied  tourists  in  the  Lone  Glen,  and  then  saw 
a  decrepit-looking  *  specimen'  held  up  for  inspection,  as  equilly 
deserving  of  enthusiasm  and  congratulation,  he  could  no  longer 
restrain  his  rage.  He  jumped  up  all  of  a  sudden  from  the 
heather,  seized  me  by  the  shoulder  as  I  was  advancing  to  take 
the  plant  from  the  hand  of  the  excited  botanist,  and  began 
hauling  me  sans  fafon  down  the  hill  towards  home :  *  Come  awa', 
mon.  Dinna  ye  stand  here  glowering  at  that  misguidit  auld  fool 
(he  used  a  far  worse  word)  wi'  his  bundle  of  withering  weeds,  but 
just  come  hame  wi'  me.  The  stalking's  played  out,  if  we're  to 
have  the  likes  of  them  trapesing  all  over  the  ground  without 
ever  saying  by  your  leave  or  with  your  leave,  and  as  bold  as  them 
that  has  paid  a  long  price  for  their  divairsion.'  And  he  actually 
did  succeed  in  cutting  that  remarkable  interview  on  the  skyline 
short  by  withdrawing  me  thus  abruptly  from  the  midst.  To  this 
day  we  can  well  imagine  the  open-mouthed  amazement  of  the 
innocent  intruders,  as  the  sportsmen  rapidly  receded  from  their 
view  homewards,  instead  of  carrying  out  Mrs.  Octavius  Brown's 
suggestion  and  overtaking  the  frightened  stag  by  mere  swiftness 
of  foot. 

Other  stags  have  wandered  since  within  our  marches,  but  we 
have  never  seen  that  royal  hart  again.  Deer  are  but  timorous 
creatures  at  best,  and  it  is  readily  conceivable  that  the  vision  of 
that  white  parasol  upon  the  neighbouring  skyline  gave  the  poor 
beast's  nerves  a  shock  from  which  he  never  rallied. 

£.  Lennox  Peel. 
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ITke  Hight  of  Tranilatian  is  Beterved.'] 

PERSONS  OF  THE  STORY. 

Qbrmans  : 
The  Prince.        The  Princehs.        The  Baroness. 

French : 

The  Prima  Donna. 

English  : 

The  Diplomatist.        The  Doctor. 


rS  day  befoi*e  I  left  London,  to  occupy  the  post  of  second 
secretary  of  legation  at  a  small  German  Court,  I  took  leave 
of  my  excellent  French  singing-master.  Monsieur  Bonnefoy,  and 
of  his  young  and  pretty  daughter  named  Jeanne. 

Our  farewell  interview  was  saddened  by  family  anxieties. 
Monsieur  Bonnefoy's  elder  brother,  known  in  the  household  as 
Uncle  David,  had  been  recently  summoned  to  Paris  by  his  repub- 
lican associates.  His  relations  in  Ix)ndon  (whether  reasonably  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  say)  were  in  some  fear  of  the  political  con- 
'^equences  that  might  follow. 

At  parting,  I  made  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  a  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  plain  gold  brooch.  For  some  time  past,  I  had  taken  my 
lessons  at  Monsieur  Bonnefoy's  house ;  his  daughter  and  I  often 
sang  together  under  his  direction.  Seeing  much  of  Jeanne, 
toder  these  circumstances,  the  little  gift  that  I  had  offered  to  her 
was  only  the  natural  expression  of  a  true  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Idle  rumour  asserted — quite  falsely — that  I  was  in  love  with  her. 
I  was  sincerely  the  young  lady's  friend :  no  more,  no  less. 

Having  alluded  to  my  lessons  in  singing,  it  may  not  be  oufc 
of  place  to  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  I  became 
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Monsieur  Bonnefoy's  pupil,  and  to  allude  to  the  change  in  my 
life  that  followed  in  due  course  of  time. 

Our  family  property — excepting  the  sum  of  five  iliousand 
pounds  left  to  me  by  my  mother — is  landed  property,  strictly  en- 
tailed. The  estates  were  inherited  by  my  only  brother,  Lord 
Medhurst :  the  kindest,  the  best,  and,  I  grieve  to  say  it,  the  un- 
happiest  of  men.  He  lived  separated  from  a  bad  wife ;  he  had  no 
children  to  console  him ;  and  he  only  enjoyed  at  rare  intervals  the 
blessing  of  good  health.  Having  myself  nothing  to  live  on  but 
the  interest  of  my  mother's  little  fortune,  I  had  to  make  my  own 
way  in  the  world.  Poor  younger  sons,  not  possessed  of  the  com- 
manding ability  which  achieves  distinction,  find  the  roads  that 
lead  to  prosperity  closed  to  them,  with  one  exception.  They  can 
always  apply  themselves  to  the  social  arts  which  make  a  man 
agreeable  in  society.  I  hud  naturally  a  good  voice,  and  I  culti- 
vated it.  I  was  ready  to  sing,  without  being  subject  to  the 
wretched  vanity  which  makes  objections  and  excuses — I  pleased 
the  ladies-^ the  ladies  spoke  favourably  of  me  to  their  husbands— 
and  some  of  their  husbands  were  persons  of  rank  and  influence. 
After  no  very  long  lapse  of  time,  the  result  of  this  combination  of 
circumstances  declared  itself.  Monsieur  Bonnefoy's  lessons  be- 
came the  indirect  means  of  starting  me  on  a  diplomatic  career— 
and  the  diplomatic  career  made  poor  Ernest  Medhurst,  to  his  own 
unutterable  astonishment,  the  hero  of  a  love  story ! 

The  story  being  true,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused,  if  I  abstain 
from  mentioning  names,  places,  and  dates,  when  I  enter  on 
German  ground.  Let  it  be  enough  to  say  that  I  am  writing  of  a 
bygone  year  in  the  present  century,  when  no  such  thing  as  a 
German  Empire  existed,  and  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
France  was  still  an  object  of  well-founded  suspicion  to  rulers  by 
right  divine  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

11. 

On  joining  the  legation,  I  was  not  particularly  attracted  by 
my  chief,  the  Minister.  His  manners  were  oppressively  polite ; 
and  his  sense  of  his  own  importance  was  not  suflSciently  influenced 
by  diplomatic  reserve.  I  venture  to  describe  him  (mentally  speak- 
ing) as  an  empty  man,  carefully  trained  to  look  full  on  public 
occasions. 

My  colleague,  the  first  secretary,  was  a  far  more  interesting 
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person.  Bright,  unaffected,  and  agreeable,  he  at  once  interested 
me  when  we  were  introduced  to  each  other.  I  pay  myself  a  com- 
pliment, as  I  consider,  when  I  add  that  he  became  my  firm  and 
true  friend. 

We  took  a  walk  together  in  the  palace  gardens  on  the  even- 
ing of  my  arrival.  Reaching  a  remote  part  of  the  grounds,  we 
were  passed  by  a  lean  sallow  sour-looking  old  man,  drawn  by  a 
servant  in  a  chair  on  wheels.  My  companion  stopped,  whispered 
to  me,  *  Here  is  the  Prince,'  and  bowed  bareheaded.  I  followed 
his  example  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Prince  feebly  returned 
our  salutation.  *  Is  he  ill  ? '  I  asked,  when  we  had  put  our  hats 
on  again. 

*  Shakespeare,'  the  secretary  replied,  *  tells  us  that  "  one  man 
in  his  time  plays  many  parts."  Under  what  various  aspects  the 
Prince's  character  may  have  presented  itself,  in  his  younger  days, 
I  am  not  able  to  tell  you.  Since  I  have  been  here,  he  has  played 
the  part  of  a  martyr  to  illness,  misunderstood  by  his  doctors.' 

*  And  his  daughter,  the  Princess — what  do  you  say  of  her  ? ' 
*Ah,  she   is  not  so  easily  described!     I  can  only  appeal  to 

your  memory  of  other  women  like  her,  whom  you  must  often  have 
seen — women  who  are  tall  and  fair,  and  fragile  and  elegant ;  who 
have  delicate  aquiline  noses  and  melting  blue  eyes — women  who 
have  often  charmed  you  by  their  tender  smiles  and  their  supple 
graces  of  movement.  As  for  the  character  of  this  popular 
young  lady,  I  mast  not  influence  you  either  way ;  study  it  for 
yourself.' 

'  Without  a  hint  to  guide  me  ?  ' 

*  With  a  suggestion,'  he  replied,  *  which  may  be  worth  consider- 
ing. If  you  wish  to  please  the  Princess,  begin  by  endeavouring 
to  win  the  good  graces  of  the  Baroness.' 

*  Who  is  the  Baroness  ? ' 

*  One  of  the  ladies  in  waiting — bosom  friend  of  her  Highness, 
and  chosen  repository  of  all  her  secrets.  Personally,  not  likely  to 
attract  you ;  short  and  fat,  and  ill-tempered  and  ugly.  Just  at 
this  time,  I  happen  myself  to  get  on  with  her  better  than  usual. 

We  have  discovered  that  we  possess  one  sympathy  in  common 

we  are  the  only  people  at  Court  who  don't  believe  in  the  Prince's 
new  doctor.' 

*  Is  the  new  doctor  a  quack  ? ' 

The  secretary  looked  round,  before  he  answered,  io  see  that 
nobody  was  near  us. 
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*  It  strikes  me,'  he  said,  *  that  the  Doctor  is  a  spy.  Mind!  1 
have  no  right  to  speak. of  him  in  that  way ;  it  is  only  my  impres- 
sion— and  I  ought  to  add  that  appearances  are  all  in  his  favour. 
He  is  in  the  service  of  our  nearest  royal  neighbour,  the  Grand 
Duke ;  and  he  has  been  sent  here  expressly  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Duke's  good  friend  and  brother,  our  invalid  Prince. 
This  is  an  honourable  mission  no  doubt.  And  the  man  himself  is 
handsome,  well-bred,  and  (I  don't  quite  know  whether  this  is  an 
additional  recommendation)  a  countryman  of  ours.  Nevertheless 
I  doubt  him,  and  the  Baroness  doubts  him.  You  are  an  indepen- 
dent witness  ;  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  if  your  opinion  agrees  with 
ours.' 

I  was  presented  at  Court,  towards  the  end  of  the  week ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  days,  I  more  than  once 
saw  the  Doctor  again.  The  impression  that  he  produced  on  me 
surprised  my  colleague.  It  was  my  opinion  that  he  and  the 
Baroness  had  mistaken  the  character  of  a  worthy  and  capable 
man. 

The  secretary  obstinately  adhered  to  his  own  view.  *  Wait  a 
little,'  he  answered,  *  and  we  shall  see.' 

He  was  quite  right.     We  did  see. 

III. 

But  the  Princess — the  gentle,  gracious,  beautiful  Princess— 
what  can  I  say  of  her  Highness  ?  I  can  only  say  that  she 
enchanted  me. 

I  had  been  a  little  discouraged  by  the  reception  that  I  met 
with  from  her  father.  Strictly  confining  himself  within  the  limits 
of  politeness,  he  bade  me  welcome  to  his  Court  in  the  fewest 
possible  words,  and  then  passed  me  by  without  further  notice. 
He  afterwards  informed  the  English  Minister  that  I  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  try  his  temper :  *  Your  new  secretary  irri- 
tates me,  sir — he  is  a  person  in  an  offensively  perfect  state  of 
health.'  The  Prince's  charming  daughter  was  not  of  her  father's 
way  of  thinking ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  graciously,  how 
sweetly  I  was  received.  She  honoured  me  by  speaking  to  me  in 
my  own  language,  of  which  she  showed  herself  to  be  a  perfect 
mistress.  I  was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged,  to  talk  of  my 
family,  and  to  dwell  on  my  own  tastes,  amusements,  and  pursuits. 
Even  when  her  Highness's  attention  was  claimed  by  other  persons 
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waiting  to  be  presented,  I  was  not  forgotten*  The  Baroness 
was  instructed  to  invite  me  for  the  next  evening  to  the  Princess's 
tea-table ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  I  should  be  especially  welcome 
if  I  brought  my  music  with  me,  and  sang. 

My  friend  the  secretary,  standing  near  us  at  the  time,  looked 
at  me  with  a  mysterious  smile.  He  had  suggested  that  I  should 
make  advances  to  the  Baroness — and  here  was  the  Baroness  (under 
royal  instructions)  making  advances  to  Me ! 

'  We  know  what  that  means,'  he  whispered. 

Injustice  to  myself,!  must  declare  that  I  failed  to  understand 
him. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  second  reception  by  the  Princess,  at 
her  little  evening  party,  I  detected  the  Baroness,  more  than  once, 
in  the  act  of  watching  her  Highness  and  myself,  with  an  appear* 
ance  of  disapproval  in  her  manner  which  puzzled  me.  When  I 
had  taken  my  leave,  she  followed  me  out  of  the  room. 

*I  have  a  word  of  advice  to  give  you,'  she  said.  *The  best 
thing  you  can  do,  sir,  is  to  make  an  excuse  to  your  Minister,  and 
go  back  to  England.'  •  I 

I  declare  again,  that  I  failed  to  understand  the  Baroness.         j 

ir. 

Before  the  season  came  to  an  end,  the  Court  removed  to  the 
Prince's  country-seat,  in  the  interests  of  his  Highness's  health. 
Entertainments  were  given  (at  the  Doctor's  suggestion),  with  a 
view  of  raising  the  Prince's  depressed  spirits.  The  members  of 
the  English  legation  were  among  the  guests  invited.  To  me  it 
was  a  delightful  visit.  I  had  again  every  reason  to  feel  gratefully 
sensible  of  the  Princess's  condescending  kindness.  Meeting  the 
secretary  one  day  in  the  library,  I  said  that  I  thought  her  a  per- 
fect creature.  W^as  this  an  absurd  remark  to  make  ?  I  could  see 
nothing  absurd  in  it — and  yet  my  friend  burst  out  laughing. 

*  My  good  fellow,  nobody  is  a  perfect  creature,'  he  said.  *  The 
Princess  has  her  &ults  and  failings,  like  the  rest  of  us.' 

I  denied  it  jwsitively. 

'Use  your  eyes,'  he  went  on ;  *and  you  will  see,  for  example, 
that  she  is  shallow  and  frivolous.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  rain. 
AVewere  all  obliged  to  employ  ourselves  somehow,  indoors.  Didn't 
jou  notice  that  she  had  no  resources  in  herself?  She  can't  even 
read.' 
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*  There  you  are  wrong  at  any  rate,'  I  declared.  *  I  saw  her 
reading  the  newspaper,' 

*  You  saw  her  with  the  newspajier  in  her  hand.  If  you  had 
not  been  deaf  and  blind  to  her  defects,  you  would  have  noticed 
that  she  couldn't  fix  her  attention  on  it.  She  was  always  ready 
to  join  in  the  chatter  of  the  ladies  about  her.  When  even  their 
stores  of  gossip  were  exhausted,  she  let  the  newspaper  drop  on  her 
lap,  and  sat  in  vacant  idleness  smiling  at  nothing.* 

I  reminded  hin>  that  she  might  have  met  with  a  dull  number 
of  the  newspaper.  lie  took  no  notice  of  this  unanswerable 
reply. 

*  You  were  talking  the  other  day  of  her  warmth  of  feeling,' 
he  proceeded.  *  She  has  plenty  of  sentiment  (German  sentiment), 
I  grant  you,  but  no  true  feeling.  What  happened  only  this 
morning,  when  the  Prince  was  in  the  breakfast-room,  and  when 
the  Princess  and  her  ladies  were  dressed  to  go  out  riding?  Even 
she  noticed  the  wretchedly  depressed  stat-e  of  her  father's  spirits. 
A  man  of  that  hypochondriacal  temperament  suffers  acutely, 
though  he  may  only  fancy  himself  to  be  ill.  The  Princess  over- 
flowed with  sympathy,  but  she  never  proposed  to  stay  at  home, 
and  try  to  cheer  the  old  man.  Her  filial  duty  was  performed  to 
her  own  entire  satisfaction,  when  «he  had  kissed  her  hand  to  the 
Prince.  The  moment  after,  she  was  out  of  the  room— eager  to 
enjoy  her  ride.  We  all  heard  her  laughing  gaily  among  the 
ladies  in  the  hall.' 

I  could  have  answered  this  also,  if  our  discussion  had  not  been 
interrupted  at  the  moment.  The  Doctor  came  into  the  library  in 
search  of  a  book.  When  he  had  left  us,  my  colleague's  £trong 
prejudice  against  him  instantly  declared  itself. 

*  Be  on  your  guard  with  that  man,'  he  said. 
*Why?'  I  asked. 

*  Haven't  you  noticed,'  he  replied,  *  that  when  the  Princess  is 
talking  to  you,  the  Doctor  always  happens  to  be  in  that  part  of  the 
room  ? ' 

*  What  does  it  matter  where  the  Doctor  is  ? ' 

My  friend  looked  at  me  with  an  oddly  mingled  expression  of 
doubt  and  surprise.  *  Do  you  really  not  understand  me  ? '  he 
said. 

*  I  don't  indeed.' 

*  My  dear  Ernest,  you  are  a  rare  and  admirable  example  to  the 
rest  of  us — ^you  are  a  truly  modest  man.' 

What  did  he  mean? 
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V. 


Events  followed,  on  the  next  day,  which  (as  will  presently  be 
seen)  I  have  a  personal  interest  in  relating. 

The  Baroness  left  us  suddenly,  on  leave  of  absence.  The 
Prince  wearied  of  his  residence  in  the  country ;  and  the  Court 
returned  to  the  capital.  The  charming  Princess  was  reported  to 
be  'indisposed,'  and  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apart- 
ments. 

A  week  later,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Baroness,  marked 
*  private  and  confidential.'  It  informed  me  that  she  had  resumed 
her  duties  as  lady  in  waiting,  and  that  she  wished  to  see  me  at 
my  earliest  convenience.  I  obeyed  at  once ;  and  naturally^asked 
if  there  were  better  accounts  of  her  Highness's  health. 

The  Baroness's  reply  a  little  surprised  me.  She  said,  ^  The 
Princess  is  perfectly  well.' 

'  Recovered  already ! '  I  exclaimed. 

*  She  lias  never  been  ill,'  the  Baroness  answered.  *  Her  indis- 
position was  a  sham  ;  forced  on  her  by  me,  in  her  own  interests. 
Her  reputation  is  in  peril ;  and  you — you  hateful  Englishman^ 
are  the  cause  of  it.' 

Not  feeling  disposed  io  put  up  with  such  language  as  this,  even 
when  it  was  used  by  a  lady,  I  requested  that  she  would  explain 
herself.  She  complied  without  hesitation.  In  another  minute 
my  eyes  were  opened  to  the  truth.  I  knew — no ;  that  is  too 
positive — let  me  say  I  had  reason  to  believe  the  Princess  loved 
me! 

I  find  it  simply  impossible  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  others 
any  idea  of  the  emotions  that  overwhelmed  me  at  that  critical 
moment  of  my  life.  It  was  all  confusion  at  the  time ;  and,  when 
my  memory  tries  to  realise  it,  it  is  all  confusion  now.  The  one 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  repeat  what  the  Baroness  said  to  me  when  I 
had  in  some  degree  recovered  my  composure. 

'  I  suppose  you  are  aware,'  she  began,  *  of  the  disgrace  to 
which  the  Princess's  inCatuation  exposes  her,  if  it  is  discovered  ? 
On  my  own  responsibility  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  a  short  time 
since.    Do  you  refuse  to  leave  this  place  immediately  ? ' 

Does  the  man  live,  honoured  as  I  was,  who  would  have  hesi- 
tated to  refuse  ?     Find  him  if  you  can  f 

*  Very  well,'  she  resumed.     *  As  the  friend  of  the  Princess,  I 
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have  no  choice  now  but  to  take  things  as  they  are,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  them.  Let  us  realise  your  position  to  begin  vith.  If 
you  were  (like  your  elder  brother)  a  nobleman  possessed  of  vast 
estates,  my  royal  mistress  might  be  excused.  As  it  is,  whatever 
you  may  be  in  the  future,  you  are  nothing  now  but  an  obscure 
young  man,  without  fortune  or  title.  Do  you  see  your  duty  to  the 
Princess  ?  or  must  I  explain  it  to  you  ? ' 

I  saw  my  duty  as  plainly  as  she  did.  '  Her  Highness's  secret 
is  a  sacred  secret,'  I  said.  *  I  am  bound  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice 
which  may  preserve  it.' 

The  Baroness  smiled  maliciously.  *  I  may  have  occasion,'  she 
answered,  ^  to  remind  you  of  what  you  have  just  said.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  Princess's  secret  is  in  danger  of  discovery.' 

*  By  her  father?' 

*  No.    By  the  Doctor.' 

At  first,  I  doubted  whether  she  was  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  The 
next  instant,  I  remembered  that  the  secretary  had  expressly 
cautioned  me  against  that  man. 

*  It  is  evidently  one  of  your  virtues,'  the  Baroness  proceeded, 
'  to  be  slow  to  suspect.  Prepare  yourself  for  a  disagreeable  sur- 
prise. The  Doctor  has  been  watching  the  Princess,  on  every 
occasion  when  she  speaks  to  you,  with  some  object  of  his  own  in 
view.  During  my  absence,  young  sir,  I  have  been  engaged  in  dis- 
covering what  that  object  is.  My  excellent  mother  lives  at  the 
Court  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his 
Ministers.  He  is  still  a  bachelor  ;  and,  in  the  interests  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  the  time  has  arrived  when  he  must 
marry.  With  my  mother's  assistance,  I  have  found  out  that  the 
Doctor's  medical  errand  here  is  a  pretence.  Influenced  by  the 
Princess's  beauty,  the  Grand  Duke  has  thought  of  her  first  as  his 
future  Duchess.  Whether  he  has  heard  slanderous  stories,  or 
whether  he  is  only  a  cautious  man,  I  can't  tell  you.  But  this  I 
know :  he  has  instructed  his  physician — if  he  had  employed  a 
professed  diplomatist,  his  motive  might  have  been  suspected— to 
observe  her  Highness  privately,  and  to  communicate  the  result. 
The  object  of  the  report  is  to  satisfy  the  Duke  that  the  Princess's 
reputation  is  above  the  reach  of  scandal ;  that  she  is  firefe  from 
entanglements  of  a  certain  kind ;  and  that  she  is  in  every  respect 
a  person  to  whom  he  can  with  propriety  offer  his  hand  in  marriage. 
The  Doctor,  Mr.  Ernest,  is  not  disposed  to  allow  you  to  prevent 
him  from  sending  in  a  favourable  report.     He  has  drawn  his  con- 
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elusions  from  the  Princess's  extraordinary  kindness  to  the  second 
secretary  of  the  English  legation ;  and  he  is  only  waiting  for  a 
little  plainer  evidence  to  communicate  his  suspicions  to  the  Prince. 
It  rests  with  you  to  save  the  Princess.' 

'  Only  tell  me  how  I  am  to  do  it ! '  I  said. 

'  There  is  but  one  way  of  doing  it,'  she  answered ;  *  and  that 
way  has  (comically  enough)  been  suggested  to  me  by  the  Doctor 
himself.' 

Her  tone  and  manner  tried  my  patience.  *  Come  to  the 
point ! '  I  said. 

She  seemed  to  enjoy  provoking  me. 

*  No  hurry,  Mr.  Ernest — no  hurry  !  You  shall  be  fully  en- 
lightened if  you  will  only  wait  a  little.  The  Prince,  I  must  tell 
you,  believes  in  his  daughter's  indisposition.  When  he  visited 
her  this  morning,  he  was  attended  by  his  medical  adviser.  1  was 
present  at  the  interview.  To  do  him  justice,  the  Doctor  is  worthy 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him — he  boldly  attempted  to  verify  his 
suspicions  of  the  daughter,  in  the  father's  presence.' 

'How?' 

*  Oh,  in  the  well-known  way  that  has  been  tried  over  and  over 
again,  under  similar  circumstances  !  He  merely  invented  a  report 
that  you  were  engaged  in  a  love-aflFair  with  some  charming  person 
in  the  town.     Don't  be  angry  ;  there's  no  harm  done.' 

*But  there  is  harm  done,'  I  insisted.  *What  must  the 
Princess  think  of  me  ? ' 

*  Do  you  suppose  she  is  weak  enough  to  believe  the  Doctor  ? 
Her  Highness  beat  him  at  his  own  weapons  ;  not  the  slightest  sign 
of  agitation  on  her  part  rewarded  his  ingenuity.  All  that  you 
have  to  do  is  to  help  her  to  mislead  this  medical  spy.  It's  as  easy 
as  lying,  and  easier.  The  Doctor's  slander  declares  that  you  have 
a  love-aflfair  in  the  town.  Take  the  hint— and  astonish  the  Doctor 
by  proving  that  he  has  hit  on  the  truth.' 

It  was  a  hot  day ;  the  Baroness  was  beginning  to  get  excited. 
She  paused,  and  fanned  herself.  *  Do  I  startle  you  ? '  she 
asked. 

*  You  disgust  me.' 
She  laughed. 

*  What  a  thick-headed  man  this  is  1 '  she  said  pleasantly. 
*Must  I  put  it  more  plainly  still  ?  Engage  in  what  your  English 
pradery  calls  a  "  flirtation,"  with  some  woman  here — the  lower  in 
degree  the  better,  or  the  Princess  might  be  jealous — and  let  the 
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affair  be  seen  and  known  by  everybody  about  the  Court.  Sly  as 
he  is,  the  Doctor  is  not  prepared  for  that !  At  your  age,  and  with 
your  personal  advantages,  he  will  take  appearances  for  granted ; 
he  will  conclude  that  he  has  wronged  you,  and  misinterpreted  the 
motives  of  the  Princess ;  and  the  secret  of  her  Highness's  weakness 
will  be  preserved — thanks  to  that  sacrifice,  Mr.  Ernest,  which  you 
are  so  willing  and  so  eager  to  make.' 

It  was  useless  to  remonstrate  with  such  a  woman  as  this.  I 
simply  stated  my  own  objection  to  her  artfully  devised  scheme. 

*  I  don't  wish  to  appear  vain,'  I  said ;  *  but  the  woman  to 
whom  I  am  to  pay  these  attentions  may  believe  that  I  really 
admire  her — and  it  is  just  possible  that  she  may  honestly  return 
the  feeling  which  I  am  only  assuming.' 

*  Well— and  what  then  ?  ' 

'  It's  hard  on  the  woman,  surely  ? ' 
The  Baroness  was  shocked,  unafiFectedly  shocked. 
'  Good  heavens  ! '  she  exclaimed,  *  how  can  anything  that  you 
do  for  the  Princess  be  hard  on  a  woman  of  the  lower  orders  ? 
There  must  be  an  end  of  this  nonsense,  sir!  You  have  heard 
wiiat  I  propose  ;  and  you  know  what  the  circumstances  are.  My 
mistress  is  waiting  for  your  answer.     What  am  I  to  say  ? ' 

*  Let  me  see  her  Highness,  and  speak  for  myself,'  I  said. 

*  Quite  impossible  to-day,  without  running  too  great  a  risk. 
Your  reply  must  be  made  through  me.' 

There  was  to  be  a  Com-t  concert  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
On  that  occasion  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  own  reply.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  only  told  the  Baroness  I  wanted  time  to  consider.' 

*  What  time  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  Until  to-morrow.     Do  you  object  ? ' 

*  On  the  contrary,  I  cordially  agree.  Your  base  hesitation  may 
lead  to  results  which  I  have  not  hitherto  dared  to  anticipate.' 

*  What  do  you  .mean  ?  ' 

*  Between  this  and  to-morrow,'  the  horrid  woman  replied,  *  the 
Princess  may  end  in  seeing  you  with  my  eyes.  In  that  hope  I 
wish  you  good  morning.' 

VI. 

My  enemies  say  that  I  am  a  weak  man,  unduly  influenced  by 
persons  of  rank — because  of  their  rank.  If  thi»  were  true,  I 
should  have  found  little  diflSculty  in  consenting  to  adopt  the 
Baroness's  suggestion.     As  it  was,  the  longer  I  reflected  on  the 
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scheme  the  less  I  liked  it.  I  tried  to  think  of  some  alternative 
that  might  be  acceptably  proposed.  The  time  passed,  and  nothing 
occurred  to  me.  In  this  embarrassing  position  my  mind  became 
seriously  disturbed ;  I  felt  the  necessity  of  obtaining  some  relief, 
which  might  turn  my  thoughts  for  a  while  into  a  new  channel. 
The  secretary  called  on  me,  while  I  was  still  in  doubt  what  to  do. 
He  reminded  me  that  a  new  prima-donna  was  advertised  to  appear 
on  that  night ;  and  he  suggested  that  we  should  go  to  the  opera. 
Feeliug  as  I  did  at  the  time,  I  readily  agreed. 

We  found  the  theatre  already  filled,  before  the  performance 
began.  Two  French  gentlemen  were  seated  in  the  row  of  stalls 
behind  us.     They  were  talking  of  the  new  singer. 

'  She  is  advertised  as  "  Mademoiselle  Coraly," '  one  of  them  said. 
^That  sounds  like  an  assumed  name.' 

'  It  is  an  assumed  name,'  the  other  replied.  *  She  is  the 
daughter  of.  a  French  singing-master,  named  Bonnefoy.' 

To  my  friend's  astonishment  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  left  him 
Avithout  a  word  of  apology.  In  another  minute  I  was  at  the 
stage-door,  and  had  sent  in  my  card  to  *  Mademoiselle  Coraly.^ 
While  I  Was  waiting,  I  had  time  to  think.  Was  it  possible  that 
Jeanne  had  gone  on  the  stage  ?  Or  were  there  two  singing-masters 
in  existence  named  Bonnefoy?  My  doubts  were  soon  decided. 
The  French  woman-servant  whom  I  remembered  when  I  was 
Monsieur  Bonnefoy's  pupil,  made  her  appearance,  and  conducted 
me  to  her  young  mistress's  dressing-room.  Dear  good  Jeanne, 
how  glad  she  was  to  see  me ! 

I  found  her  standing  before  the  glass,  having  just  completed 
her  preparations  for  appearing  on  the  stage.  Dressed  in  her 
picturesque  costume,  she  was  so  charming  that  I  expressed  my 
admiration  heartily  as  became  her  old  friend.  *  Do  you  really  like 
me?'  she  said,  with  the  innocent  familiarity  which  I  recollected 
so  well.  *  See  how  I  look  in  the  glass — that  is  the  great  test.' 
It  was  not  easy  to  apply  the  test.  Instead  of  looking  at  her  image 
in  the  glass,  it  was  far  more  agreeable  to  look  at  herself.  We 
were  interrupted — \joo  soon  interrupted — by  the  call-boy.  He 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  announced  that  the  overture  had  begun. 

'  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  ask  you,'  I  told  her.  *  What  has 
made  this  wonderful  change  in  your  life  ?  How  is  it  that  I  don't 
see  your  father ' 

Her  face  instantly  saddened ;  her  hand  trembled  as  she  laid  it 
on  my  arm  to  silence  me. 
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*  Don*t  speak  of  him  now/  she  said,  *  or  you  will  unnerve  me ! 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  when  the  stage  will  not  be  waiting; 
Annette  will  give  you  my  address.'  She  opened  the  door  to  go 
out,  and  returned.  *  Will  you  think  me  very  unreasonable  if  I 
ask  you  not  to  make  one  of  my  audience  to-night  ?  You  have 
reminded  me  of  the  dear  old  days  that  can  never  come  again.    If 

I  feel  that  I  am  singing  to  you *     She  left  me  to  understand 

the  rest,  and  turned  away  again  to  the  door.  As  I  followed 
her  out,  to  say  good-bye,  she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  little 
brooch  which  had  been  my  parting  gift,  and  held  it  out  ta  ine. 
*  On  the  stage,  or  oflf,*  she  said,  *  I  always  wear  it.  Good-xught, 
Ernest.' 

I  was  prepared  to  hear  sad  news,  vhen  we  met  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

My  good  old  friend  and  master  had  died  suddenly.  To  add  to 
the  bitterness  of  that  affliction,  he  had  died  in  debt  to  a  dear  and 
intimate  friend.  For  his  daughter's  sake  he  had  endeavooied  to 
add  to  his  little  savings  by  speculating  with  borrowed  money  on 
the  Stock  Exchange.  He  had  failed,  and  the  loan  advanced  b&d 
not  been  repaid,  when  a  fit  of  apoplexy  struck  him  down.  Oflbred 
the  opportunity  of  trying  her  fortune  on  the  operatic  stage,  Jeanne 
made  the  attempt,  and  was  now  nobly  employed  in  earnioy  the 
money  to  pay  her  father's  debt. 

'  It  was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  do  justice  to  bis  meoooiy/ 
she  said  simply.  ^  I  hope  you  don't  object  to  my  going  on  the 
stage?' 

I  took  her  hand,  poor  child — and  let  tliat  simple  action  aasver 
for  me.     I  was  too  deeply  affected  to  be  able  to  speak. 

*  It  is  not  in  me  to  be  a  great  actress,'  she  resumed ;  *  but  you 
know  what  an  admirable  musician  my  father  was.  He  has  taught 
me  to  sing,  so  that  I  can  satisfy  the  critics,  as  well  as  please  the 
public.  There  was  what  they  call  a  great  success  last  liight.  It 
has  earned  me  an  engagement  for  another  year  to  come,  and  an 
increase  of  salary.  I  have  already  sent  some  money  to  our  good 
old  fiiend  at  home,  and  I  shall  soon  send  more.  It  is  my  one 
consolation — I  feel  almost  happy  again  when  I  am  paying  my  J|0or 
father's  debt.  No  more  now  of  my  sad  story !  I  want  to  he«r  nil 
that  you  can  t«ll  me  of  yourself.'  She  moved  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out.  *  Oh,  the  beautiful  blue  sky !  We  used  sometimes 
to  take  a  walk,  when  we  were  in  London,  on  fine  days  like  this. 
Is  there  a  park  here  ? ' 
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I  took  her  to  the  palace  gardens,  famous  for  their  beauty  in 
that  part  of  Germany. 

Arm  in  arm  we  loitered  along  the  pleasant  walks.  The  lovely 
flowers,  the  bright  sun,  the  fresh  fragrant  breeze,  all  helped  her  to 
recover  her  spirits.  She  began  to  be  like  the  happy  Jeanne  of 
my  past  experience,  as  easily  pleased  as  a  child.  When  we  sat 
down  to  rest,  the  lap  of  her  dress  was  full  of  daisies.  *  Do  you 
remember,'  she  said,  *  when  you  first  taught  me  to  make  a  daisy 
chain  ?    Are  you  too  great  a  man  to  help  me  again,  now  ? ' 

We  were  still  engaged  with  our  chain,  seated  close  together, 
when  the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  was  wafted  to  us  on  the  air. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  the  Doctor  passing  us,  enjoying  his  cigar. 
He  bowed ;  eyed  my  pretty  companion  with  a  malicious  smile ; 
and  passed  on.  *  Who  is  that  «ian  ? '  she  asked.  *  The  Prince's 
physician,'  I  replied.  *  I  don't  like  him,'  she  said  ;  *  why  did  he 
smile  when  he  looked  at  me  ? '  *  Perhaps,'  I  suggested,  *  he 
thought  we  were  lovers.'  She  blushed.  *  Don't  let  him  think 
that  I  tell  him  we  are  only  old  friends.' 

We  were  not  destined  to  finish  our  flower  chain  on  that  day. 

Another  person  interrupted  us,  whom  I  recognised  as  the  elder 
brother  of  Monsieur  Bonnefoy — already  mentioned  in  these  pages, 
under  the  name  of  Uncle  David.  Having  left  France  for  political 
reasons,  the  old  republican  had  taken  care  of  his  niece  after  her 
father's  death,  and  had  accepted  the  position  of  Jeanne's  business 
manager  in  her  relations  with  the  stage.  Uncle  David's  object, 
when  he  joined  us  in  the  garden,  was  to  remind  her  that  she  was 
wanted  at  rehearsal,  and  must  at  once  return  with  him  to  the 
theatre.  We  parted,  having  arranged  that  I  was  to  see  the  per- 
formance on  that  night. 

Later  in  the  day,  the  Baroness  sent  for  me  again. 

'Let  me  apologise  for  having  misunderstood  you  yesterday,' 
she  said ;  *  and  let  me  oflFer  you  my  best  congratulations.  You 
have  done  wonders  already  in  the  way  of  misleading  the  Doctor. 
There  is  only  one  objection  to  that  girl  at  the  theatre — I  hear  she 
is  so  pretty  that  she  may  possibly  displease  the  Princess.  In  other 
respects,  she  is  just  in  the  public  position  which  will  make  your 
attentions  to  her  look  like  the  beginning  of  a  serious  intrigue. 
Bravo,  Mr.  Ernest — bravo  ! ' 

I  was  too  indignant  to  place  any  restraint  on  the  language  in 
which  I  answered  her. 

*  Understand,  if  you  please,'  I  said,  ^  that  I  am  renewing  an 
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old  friendship  with  Mademoiselle  Jeanne-r-begun.  under-tie 
sanction  of  her  father.  Eespect  that  young  lady,  madam,  as  I 
respect  her.' 

The  detestable  Baroness  clapped  her  hands,  as  if  she  lad 
been  at  the  theatre. 

*  If  you  only  say  that  to  the  Princess,'  she  remarked,  *  as  veil 
as  you  have  said  it  to  me,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  arousing  her 
Highness's  jealousy.  I  have  a  message  for  you.  At  the  concert, 
on  Saturday,  you  are  to  retire  to  the  conservatory,  and  you  may 
hope  for  an  interview  when  the  singers  begin  the  second  part 
of  the  programme.  Don't  let  me  detain  you  any  longer.  Go 
back  to  your  young  lady,  Mr.  Ernest — ^pray  go  back  I ' 

VII. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  opera  the  applications  for  places 
were  too  numerous  to  be  received.  Among  the  crowded  audience, 
I  recognised  many  of  my  friends.  They  persisted  in  believing  an 
absurd  report  (first  circulated,  as  I  imagine,  by  the  Doctor),  which 
asserted  that  my  interest  in  the  new  singer  was  something  more 
than  the  interest  of  an  old  friend.  When  I  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  congratulate  Jeanne  on  her  success,  I  was  annoyed  in 
another  way — and  by  the  Doctor  again.  He  followed  me  to 
Jeanne's  room,  to  oflFer  hia  congratulations ;  and  he  begged  that  I 
would  introduce  him  to  the  charming  prima-donna.  Having  ex- 
pressed his  admiration,'  he  looked  at  me  with  his  insolently 
suggestive  smile,  and  said  he  could  not  think  of  prolonging  his 
intrusion.  On  leaving  the  room,  he  noticed  Uncle  David,  waiting 
as  usual  to  take  care  of  Jeanne  on  her  return  from  the  theatre- 
looked  at  him  attentively — bowed,  and  went  out. 

The  next  morning,  I  received  a  note  from  the  Barones?, 
expressed  in  these  terms : — 

*  More  news !  My  rooms  look  out  on  the  wing  of  the  palace 
in  which  the  Doctor  is  lodged.  Half  an  hour  since,  I  discovered 
him  at  his  window,  giving  a  letter  to  a  person  who  is  a  stranger  to 
me.  The  man  left  the  palace  immediately  afterwards.  My  maid 
followed  him,  by  my  directions.  Instead  of  putting  the  letter  in 
the  post,  he  took  a  ticket  at  the  railway  station — for  what  place 
the  servant  was  unable  to  discover.  Here,  you  will  obsene,  h  a 
letter  important  enough  to  be  despatched  by  special  messenger, 
and  written  at  a  time  when  we  have  succeeded  in  freeing  ourselves 
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from  tke  Doctor's  suspicions.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  he  has 
decided  on  sending  a  favourable  report  of  the  Princess  to  the 
Grand  Duke.  If  this  is  the  case,  please  consider  whether  you 
will  not  act  wisely  (in  her  Highness's  interests)  by  keeping  away 
from  the  concert.' 

Viewing  this  suggestion  as  another  act  of  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  the  Baroness,  I  persisted  in  my  intention  of  going  to  the 
concert.  It  was  for  the  Princess  to  decide  what  course  of  conduct 
I  was  bound  to  follow.  What  did  I  care  for  the  Doctor's  report  to 
the  Duke!  Shall  I  own  my  folly?  I  do  really  believe  I  was 
jealous  of  the  Duke. 

VIII. 

Entering  the  Concert  Boom,  I  found  the  Princess  alone  on  the 
dais,  receiving  the  company.  *  Nervous  prostration '  had  made  it 
impossible  for  the  Prince  to  be  present.  He  was  confined  to  his 
bed-chamber ;  and  the  Doctor  was  in  attendance  on  him. 

I  bowed  to  the  Baroness,  but  she  was  too  seriously  offended 
with  me  for  declining  to  take  her  advice  to  notice  my  salutation. 
Passing  into  the  conservatory,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be 
seen,  and  possibly  suspected,  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  programme,  when  the  music  no  longer  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  I  went  on,  and  waited  outside  on 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  garden ;  keeping  the  glass  door  open,  so 
as  to  hear  when  the  music  of  the  second  jjart   of  the   concert 


After  an  interval  which  seemed  to  be  endless,  I  saw  the  Prin- 
cess approaching  me. 

She  had  made  the  heat  in  the  Concert  Room  an  excuse  for 
retiring  for  a  while ;  and  she  had  the  Baroness  in  attendance  on 
her  to  save  appearances.  Instead  of  leaving  us  to  ourselves,  the 
malicious  creature  persisted  in  paying  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions to  her  mistress.  It  was  impossible  to  make  her  understand 
that  she  was  not  wanted  any  longer  until  the  Princess  said  sharply, 
*Go  back  to  the  music!'  Even  then,  the  detestable  woman 
made  a  low  curtsey,  and  answered,  *^I  will  return.  Madam,  in  five 
minutes.' 

I  ventured  to  present  myself  in  the  conservatory. 

The  Princess  was  dressed  with  exquisite  simplicity,  entirely 
in  white.  Her  only  ornaments  were  white  roses  in  her  hair 
4nd  in  her  bosom.    To   say  that  she  looked  lovely  is  to  say 
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nothing.  She  seemed  to  be  the  ethereal  creature  of  some  higher 
sphere ;  too  exquisitely  delicate  and  pure  to  be  approached  by  a 
mere  mortal  man  like  myself.  I  was  awed;  I  was  silent.  HerHigh- 
ness's  sweet  smile  encomaged  me  to  venture  a  little  nearer.  She 
pointed  to  a  footstool  which  the  Baroness  had  placed  for  her. 
*  Are  you  afraid  of  me,  Ernest?'  she  asked  softly. 

Her  divinely  beautiful  eyes  rested  on  me  with  a  look  of 
encouragement.  I  dropped  on  my  knees  at  her  feet.  She  had 
asked  if  I  was  afraid  of  her.  This,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, roused  my  manhood.  My  own  boldness  astonished  me.  I 
answered,  *  Madam,  I  adore  you.' 

She  laid  her  fair  hand  on  my  head,  and  looked  at  me  thought- 
fully. *  Forget  my  rank,'  she  whispered — '  have  I  nob  set  you  the 
example?  Suppose  that  I  am  nothing  but  an  English  Miss. 
What  would  you  say  to  Miss  ? ' 

*  I  should  say,  I  love  you.' 

*  Say  it  to  Me.' 

My  lips  said  it  on  her  hand.     She  bent  forward.     My  heart 
beats  fast  at  the  bare  remembrance  of  it.     Oh,   Heavens,  Her 
/  Highness  kissed  me ! 

('  *  There  is  your  reward,'  she  murmured,  *  for  all  that  you  have 
sacrificed  for  my  sake.  What  an  effort  it  must  have  been  to 
offer  the  pretence  of  love  to  an  obscure  stranger !  The  Baroness 
tells  me  this  actress — this  singer — what  is  she  ? — is  pretty.  Is  it 
true?' 

The  Baroness  was  quite  mischievous  enough  to  have  also  men- 
tioned  the  false  impression,  prevalent  about  the  Court,  that  I  wa^ 
in  love  with  Jeanne.  I  attempted  to  explain.  The  gracious 
Princess  refused  to  hear  me. 

*  Do  you  think  I  doubt  you  ?  '  she  said.  *  Distinguished  by 
me,  could  you  waste  a  look  on  a  person  in  that  rank  of  life  ? ' 
She  laughed  softly,  as  if  the  mere  idea  of  such  a  thing  amused 
her.  It  was  only  for  a  moment :  her  thoughts  took  a  new  direc- 
tion— they  contemplated  the  uncertain  future.  *  How  is  this  to 
end  ?  '  she  asked.  *  Dear  Ernest,  we  are  not  in  Paradise ;  we  are 
in  a  hard  cruel  world  which  insists  on  distinctions  in  rank.  To 
what  unhappy  destiny  does  the  fascination  which  you  exercise  over 
me  condemn  us  both  ? ' 

She  paused — took  one  of  the  white  roses  out  of  her  bosom — 
touched  it  with  her  lips — and  gave  it  to  me. 

*  I  wonder  whether  you  feel  the  burden  of  life  as  I  feel  it?' 
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she  resnmed.    ^  It  is  immaterial  to  me,  whether  we  are  united  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  Accept  my  rose,  Ernest,  as  an  assurance 
that  I  speak  with  perfect  sincerity,     I  see  but  two  alternatives 
before  us.    One  of  them  (beset  with  dangers)  is  elopement.    And  j 
the  other,*  she  added,  with  truly  majestic  composure  *  is  suicide.'    / 

Would  Englishmen  in  general  have  rightly  understood  such 
fearless  confidence  in  them  as  this  language  implied?  I  am 
afraid  they  might  have  attributed  it  to,  what  my  friend  the 
secretary  called,  *  German  sentiment.'  Perhaps  they  might  even 
have  suspected  the  Princess  of  quoting  from  some  old-fashioned 
German  play.  Under  the  irresistible  influence  of  that  glorious 
creature,  I  contemplated  with  such  equal  serenity  the  perils  of 
elopement  and  the  martyrdom  of  love,  that  I  was  for  the  moment 
at  a  loss  how  to  reply.  In  that  moment,  the  evil  genius  of  my 
life  appeared  in  the  conservatory.  With  haste  in  her  steps,  with 
alarm  in  her  face,  the  Baroness  rushed  up  to  her  royal  mistress, 
and  said,  *  For  God's  sake.  Mad  An,  come  away !  The  Prince 
desires  to  speak  with  you  instantly.' 

Her  Highness  rose,  calmly  superior  to  the  ^nilgar  excitement 
of  her  lady  in  waiting.  *  Think  of  it  to-night,'  she  said  to  me, 
*and  let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow.' 

She  pressed  my  hand ;  she  gave  me  a  farewell  look.  I  sank 
into  the  chair  that  she  had  just  left.  Did  I  think  of  elopement  ? 
Did  I  think  of  suicide  ?  The  elevating  influence  of  the  Princess 
no  longer  sustained  me ;  my  nature  became  degraded.  Horrid 
doubts  rose  in  my  mind.     Did  her  father  suspect  us  ? 

IX. 

Need  I  say  that  I  passed  a  sleepless  night  ? 

The  morning  found  me  with  my  pen  in  my  hand,  confronting 
the  serious  responsibility  of  writing  to  the  Princess,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  say.  I  had  already  torn  up  two  letters,  when  Uncle 
David  presented  himself  with  a  message  from  his  niece.  Jeanne 
was  in  trouble,  and  wanted  to  ask  my  advice. 

My  state  of  mind,  on  hearing  this,  became  simply  inexplicable. 
Here  was  an  interruption  which  ought  to  have  annoyed  me.  It 
did  nothing  of  the  kind — it  inspired  me  with  a  feeling  of  relief! 

I  naturally  expected  that  the  old  Frenchman  would  return 
with  me  to  his  niece,  and  tell  me  what  had  happened.  To  my 
surprise,  he  begged  that  I  \^ould  excuse  him,  and  left  me  without 
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a  word  of  explanation.  I  found  Jeanne  walking  up  and  dovn  her 
little  sitting-room,  flushed  and  angry.  Fragments  of  torn  paper 
and  heaps  of  flowers  littered  the  floor ;  and  three  unopened  jewel- 
eases  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  empty  fireplace.  She 
caught  me  excitedly  by  the  hand  the  moment  I  entered  the 
room. 

*  You  are  my  true  friend,'  she  said ;  *  you  were  present  the 
other  night  when  I  sang.  Was  there  anything  in  my  behaviour 
on  the  stage,  which  could  justify  men  who  call  themselves  gentle- 
men in  insulting  me  ?  ' 

*  My  dear,  how  can  you  ask  the  question  ?  ' 

*  I  must  ask  it.  Some  of  them  send  flowers,  and  some  of  them 
send  jewels;  and  every  one  of  them  writes  letters — infamous 
abominable  letters — saying  they  are  in  love  with  me,  and  asking 
for  appointments  as  if  I  was ! ' 

She  could  say  no  more.  Poor  dear  Jeanne — her  head  dropped 
on  my  shoulder ;  she  burst  out  crying.  Who  could  see  her  so 
cruelly  humiliated — the  faithful  loving  daughter,  whose  one 
motive  for  appearing  on  the  stage  had  been  to  preserve  her 
father's  good  name — and  not  feel  for  her  as  I  did  ?  I  forgot  all 
considerations  of  prudence ;  I  thought  of  nothing  but  consoling 
her;  I  took  her  in  my  arms ;  I  dried  her  tears;  I  kissed  her;  I 
said,  *  Tell  me  the  name  of  any  one  of  the  wretches  who  has 
written  to  you,  and  I  will  make  him  an  example  to  the  rest!' 
She  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  the  morsels  of  paper  on  the 
floor.  *  Oh,  Ernest,  do  you  think  I  asked  you  to  come  here  for  any 
such  purpose  as  that  ?  Those  jewels,  those  hateful  jewels,  tell  me 
how  I  can  send  them  back !  spare  me  the  sight  of  them ! ' 

So  far,  it  was  easy  to  console  her.  I  sent  the  jewels  at  once  to 
the  manager  of  the  theatre — with  a  written  notice  to  be  posted  at 
the  stage  door,  stating  that  they  were  waiting  to  be  returned  to 
the  persons  who  could  describe  them. 

*  Try,  my  dear,  to  forget  what  has  happened,'  I  said.  *  Try  to 
find  consolation  and  encouragement  in  your  art.' 

*I  have  lost  all  interest  in  my  success  on  the  stage,'  she 
answered,  *  now  I  know  the  penalty  I  must  pay  for  it.  When  my 
father's  memory  is  clear  of  reproach,  I  shall  leave  the  theatre 
never  to  return  to  it  again.' 

*  Take  time  to  consider,  Jeanne.' 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  ask  of  me.* 

For  a  while  we  were  silent.     Without  any  influence  to  lead  to 
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ifc  that  I  conld  trace,  I  found  myself  recalling  the  language  that 
the  Princess  had  used  in  alluding  to  Jeanne.  When  I  thought  of 
them  now,  the  words  and  the  tone  in  which  they  had  been  spoken 
jarred  on  me.  There  is  surely  something  mean  in  an  assertion 
of  superiority  which  depends  on  nothing  better  than  the  accident 
of  birth.  I  don't  know  why  I  took  Jeanne's  hand ;  I  don't  know 
why  I  said,  *  What  a  good  girl  you  are !  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
been  of  some  little  use  to  you  ! '  Is  my  friend  the  secretary  right,  \ 
when  he  reproaches  nae  with  acting  on  impulse  like  a  woman  ?  I  ^ 
don't  like  to  think  so ;  and  yet,  this  I  must  own — it  was  well 
for  me  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  before  I  had  perhaps  said 
other  words  which  might  have  been  alike  unworthy  of  Jeanne,  of 
the  Princess,  and  of  myself.  I  was  called  away  to  speak  to  my 
servant.  He  brought  with  him  the  secretary's  card,  having  a  line 
written  on  it :  *  I  am  waiting  at  your  rooms,  on  business  which 
permits  of  no  delay.' 

As  we  shook  hands,  Jeanne  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  her 
uncle  was.  I  could  only  tell  her  that  he  had  left  me  at  my  own 
door.  She  made  no  remark;  but  she  seemed  to  be  uneasy  on 
receiving  that  reply. 


When  I  arrived  at  my  rooms,  my  colleague  hurried  to  meet  me 
the  moment  I  opened  the  door. 

'  I  am  going  to  surprise  you,'  he  said ;  *  and  there  is  no  time 
to  prepare  you  for  it.  Our  chief,  the  Minister,  has  seen  the  Prince 
this  morning,  and  has  been  officially  informed  of  an  event  of  im- 
portance in  the  life  of  the  Princess.  She  is  engaged  to  be  married 
to  the  Grand  Duke.' 

Engaged  to  the  Duke — and  not  a  word  from  her  to  warn  me 
of  it !  Engaged — after  what  she  had  said  to  me  no  longer  ago 
than  the  past  night !  Had  I  been  made  a  plaything  to  amuse 
a  great  lady  ?  Oh,  what  degradation !  I  was  furious  ;  I  snatched 
up  my  hat  to  go  to  the  palace — to  force  my  way  to  her — to  over- 
whelm her  with  reproaches.  My  friend  stopped  me.  He  put  an 
official  document  into  my  hand. 

'There  is  your  leave  of  absence  from  the  legation,'  he  said ; 
*  beginning  from  to-day.  I  have  informed  the  Minister,  in  strict 
confidence,  of  the  critical  position  in  which  you  are  placed.  He 
agrees  with  me  that  the  Princess's  inexcusable  folly  is  alone  to 
blame.    Leave  us,  Ernest,  by  the   next  train.     There   is   some 
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intrigue  going  on,  and  I  fear  you  may  be  involved  in  it.    Yon 
Icnow  that  the  rulers  of  these  little  German  States  can  exercise 
despotic  authority,  when  they  choose  ? ' 
*Yes!  yes!* 

*  Whether  the  Prince  has  acted  of  his  own  free  will— or 
whether  he  has  been  influenced  by  some  person  about  him—I  am 
not  able  to  tell  you.  He  has  issued  an  order  to  arrest  an  old 
Frenchman,  known  to  be  a  republican,  and  suspected  of  associating 
with  one  of  the  secret  societies  in  this  part  of  Germany.  The 
conspirator  has  taken  to  flight;  having  friends,  as  we  suppose,  vho 
warned  him  in  time.  But  this,  Ernest,  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
That  charming  singer,  that  modest  pretty  girl * 

^  You  don't  mean  Jeanne  ? ' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  her 
relationship  to  the  old  man,  to  include  that  innocent  creature  in 
political  suspicions  which  it  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  she 
has  deserved.  She  is  ordered  to  leave  the  Prince's  dominions 
immediately. — Are  you  going  to  her  ? ' 

*  Instantly ! '  I  replied. 

Could  I  feel  a  moment's  hesitation,  after  the  infamous  manner 
in  which  the  Princess  had  sacrificed  me  to  the  Grand  Duke? 
Could  I  think  of  the  poor  girl,  friendless,  helpless — ^with  nobody 
near  her  but  a  stupid  woman-servant,  unable  to  speak  the  language 
of  the  country — and  fail  to  devote  myself  to  the  protection  of 
Jeanne  ?  Thank  God,  I  reached  her  lodgings  in  time  to  tell  her 
what  had  happened,  and  to  take  it  on  myself  to  receive  the  police. 


XI. 

In  three  days  more,  Jeanne  was  safe  in  London;  having 
travelled  under  my  escort.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  home 
for  her,  in  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had  been  my  mother's  oldest 
and  dearest  friend. 

We  were  separated,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  the  distressing 
news  which  reached  me  of  the  state  of  my  brother's  health.  I 
went  at  once  to  his  house  in  the  country.  His  medical  attendants 
had  lost  all  hope  of  saving  him :  they  told  me  plainly  that  his 
release  from  a  life  of  suffering  was  near  at  hand. 

While  I  was  still  in  attendance  at  his  bedside,  I  heard  from 
the  secretary.     He  enclosed  a  letter,  directed  to  me  in  a  strange 
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handwriting.  I  Opened  the  envelope,  and  looked  for  the  signature. 
My  friend  had  been  entrapped  into  sending  me  an  anonymous  letter. 

Besides  addressing  me  in  French  (a  language  never  used  in 
my  experience  at  the  legation),  the  vniter  disguised  the  identity 
of  the  persons  mentioned  by  the  use  of  classical  names.  In  spite 
of  these  precautions,  I  felt  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 
My  correspondent's  special  knowledge  of  Court  secrets,  and  her 
malicious  way  of  communicating  them,  betrayed  the  Baroness. 

I  translate  the  letter;  restoring  to  the  persons  who  figure  in  it 
the  names  under  which  they  are  already  known.  The  writer  began 
in  these  satirically  familiar  terms : 

*  When  you  lefl  the  Prince's  dominions,  my  dear  sir,  you  no 
doubt  believed  yourself  to  be  a  free  agent.  Quite  a  mistake !  You 
were  a  mere  pupi)et ;  and  the  strings  that  moved  you  were  pulled 
by  the  Doctor. 

*Let  me  tell  you  how. 

*  On  a  certain  night,  which  you  well  remember,  the  Princess 
was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  the  presence  of  her  father.  His 
physician's  skill  had  succeeded  in  relieving  the  illustrious  Prince, 
prost-rate  under  nervous  miseries.  He  was  able  to  attend  to  a 
state  aflfair  of  importance,  revealed  to  him  by  the  Doctor — who 
then  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  that  he  had  presented  himself 
at  Court  in  a  diplomatic,  as  well  as  in  a  medical  capacity. 

*  This  state  affair  related  to  a  proposal  for  the  hand  of  the 
Princess,  received  from  the  Grand  Duke  through  the  authorised 
medium  of  the  Doctor.  Her  Highness,  being  consulted,  refused 
to  consider  the  proposal.  The  Prince  asked  for  her  reason.  She 
answered,  "  I  have  no  wish  to  be  married."  Naturally  irritated  by 
such  a  ridiculous  excuse,  her  father  declared  positively  that  the 
marriage  should  take  place. 

'The  impression  produced  on  the  Grand  Duke's  favourite  and 
emissary  was  of  a  different  kind. 

*  Certain  suspicions  of  the  Princess  and  yourself,  which  you 
had  successfully  contrived  to  dissipate,  revived  in  the  Doctor's 
niind  when  he  heard  the  lady's  reason  for  refusing  to  marry  his 
royal  master.  It  was  now  too  late  to  regret  that  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  be  nodsled  by  cleverly  managed  appearances.  He  could 
not  recall  the  favourable  report  which  he  had  addressed  to  the 
I^e— or  withdraw  the  proposal  of  marriage  which  he  had  been 
commanded  to  make. 

*  In  this  emergency,  the  one  safe  course  open  to  him  was  to 
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get  rid  of  You — ^and,  at  the  same  time,  80  to  handle  circmngtances 
as  to  excite  against  you  the  pride  and  anger  of  the  Princess.  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  latter  object  he  was  assisted  by  one  of  the 
ladies  in  waiting,  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  her  gracions 
mistress,  and  therefore  ardently  desirous  of  seeing  her  Highness 
married  to  the  Duke. 

*  A  wretched  old  French  conspirator  was  made  the  convenient 
pivot  on  which  the  intrigue  turned. 

*  An  order  for  the  arrest  of  this  foreign  republican  having  been 
first  obtained,  the  Prince  was  prevailed  on  to  extend  his  distrust 
of  the  Frenchman  to  the  Frenchman's  niece.  You  know  this 
already ;  but  you  don't  know  why  it  was  done.  Having  believed 
from  the  first  that  you  were  really  in  love  with  the  young 
lady,  the  Doctor  reckoned  confidently  on  your  devoting  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  a  friendless  girl,  cruelly  exiled  at  an  hours 
notice. 

*The  one  chance  against  us  was  that  tender  considerations, 
associated  with  her  Highness,  might  induce  you  to  hesitate.  The 
lady  in  waiting  easily  moved  this  obstacle  out  of  the  way.  She 
abstained  from  delivering  a  letter  addressed  to  you,  entrusted  to 
her  by  the  Princess.  When  the  great  lady  asked  why  she  had 
not  received  your  reply,  she  was  informed  (quite  truly)  that  yon 
and  the  charming  opera  singer  had  taken  your  departure  together. 
You  may  imagine  what  her  Highness  thought  of  you,  and  said  of 
you,  when  I  mention  in  conclusion  that  she  consented,  the  same 
day,  to  marry  the  Duke.' 

*  So,  Mr.  Ernest,  these  clever  people  tricked  you  into  serving 
their  interests,  blindfold.  In  relating  how  it  was  done,  I  hope  I 
may  have  assisted  you  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  state 
of  your  own  intelligence.  You  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
adopting  your  present  profession.  Give  up  diplomacy — and  get  a 
farmer  to  employ  you  in  keeping  his  sheep.' 

XII. 

Do  I  sometimes  think  regretfully  of  the  Princess  ? 
Permit  me  to  mention  a  circumstance,  and  to  leave  my  answer 
to  be  inferred.     Jeanne  is  Lady  Medhurst, 

{The  End.) 
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By  the  Authob  of  *  Miss  Molly,'  '  Delicia/  &c. 
CHAPTER  I. 

*THE  WHITE  SKIES  THRILL  WITH  A  MOON  UNAIUSEN.' 

*  CI  YDNEY ! '  At  the  sound  of  the  calling  voice  a  girl  rose  from 
kj  the  low  seat,  luxuriously  filled  with  scarlet  cushions,  under 
the  talipa-tree,  in  which  she  had  been  reclining,  and  for  a  moment 
looked  round  half-bewildered.  Then,  *  Father,  dear,  do  you  want 
me  ?  •  she  answered,  and  hastened  to  meet  an  old  man  coming 
towards  her  over  the  close-cropped  grass. 

*  It  is  nothing  very  important,'  he  replied,  as  he  reached  her 
sdde;  'it  would  have  kept;  only,  happening  to  glance  out  of 
doors,  I  was  tempted  for  a  moment  to  think  the  library  looked 
dulL' 

*  It  was  a  good  thought,  father,  and  now  that  you  are  here, 
st^y  and  have  tea  with  me.' 

'  There  is  so  much  sunshine  in  the  world,'  he  added,  absently, 
looking  overhead  into  the  cloudless  blue,  *  and  sometimes  indoors 
one  is  inclined  to  forget  it.' 

They  were  a  curious  contrast  outwardly,  this  father  and 
daughter ;  he  so  small  and  fragile-looking,  with  his  smooth  white 
head  and  gentle  face — a  scholar's  thoughtfulness  in  its  refinement 
— she,  so  tall,  and  strong,  and  upright.  But  if  the  points  of 
divergence  were  marked  thus  strongly,  there  were  stronger  points 
still  that  made  the  meeting  places  easy  of  attainment.  In  her 
grey  eyes  Godfrey  Loraine  saw  those  that  had  tenderly  lightened 
and  smiled  for  him,  before  he  had  known  that  the  daughter's  life 
most  cost  the  mother's;  and  though  the  buried  dream  had  sufficed 
hink  as  far  as  this  world  was  concerned,  and  '  Finis '  was  written 
across  the  folded  page  that  Death  had  turned,  yet  he  did  not 
fret  and  mourn,  or  even  ceaselessly  regret,  but  passed  a  hard- 
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working  scholar's  life  ;  the  only  pleasure,  outside  his  books,  this 
girl,  who,  in  his  library,  in  bis  walks,  in  all  his  pursuits,  was 
rarely  absent  from  his  side.  Thus  life  rounded  itself  afresh,  only 
sometimes  he  forgot,  as  he  said,  how  much  sunshine,  except  in 
books,  the  world  contained. 

And  now  the  child  was  a  woman.  The  days  were  over  vhen, 
with  her  arms  clasped  tight  about  a  giant  sunflower,  she  had 
exclaimed,  ^  Next  year  I  shall  be  as  tall  as  it  is  ! '  Gone  the  time 
when  she  had  stood,  her  blonde  head  reaching  up  to  his  grey 
one,  and  had  said  with  triumph,  *  Father,  I  am  taller  than  you  are. 
Soon  I  shall  be  grown  up.* 

Yes,  all  that  was  past,  the  time  had  come.  The  blonde  head 
was  smooth  and  brown,  the  taU  slim  figure  had  grown  round  and 
beautiful,  and  childhood  was  over. 

Then  for  a  time  a  new  trouble  had  haunted  him.  She  wonld 
marry.  One  day  she  would  come  and  say  that  the  dawn  had 
melted  into  a  golden  present,  that  Love  had  touched  her  with  its 
wings,  that  all  its  beautiful  hopes  and  fears  were  about  her, 
creating  a  new  world  into  which  she  was  longing  to  go;  and 
he,  remembering  those  other  grey  eyes,  would  have  to  believe, 
and  bid  her  *  God  speed,'  though  any  other  paradise  always  seems 
cold  and  unbeautiful,  compared  with  the  one  from  which  ve  are 
exiled. 

So  he  had  trembled  and  waited,  but  as  yet  no  such  day  had 
dawned.  No  sad  or  happy  love-story  had  come  to  trouble  the 
repose  of  the  calm  grey  eyes ;  and  now  behold,  she  was  three-and- 
twenty,  and  it  w«as  so  long  since  he  had  first  thought  of  her  leaving 
him,  that  Godfrey  Loraine  had  ceased  to  be  afraid. 

*  I  was  nearly  asleep,  father,'  she  said,  as  they  sauntered  avay 
together  imder  the  sheltering  trees.  *  It  was  so  hot  that  I  gave 
up  reading  and  tried  to  think,  always  a  dangerous  experiment,  but 
I  am  wide  awake  now.     Tell  me  what  it  is.' 

*  It  is  only  that  young  Lindenheim  has  been  up  to  see  me  this 
afternoon,  and  when  he  told  me  he  was  staying  at  "  The  Falcon," 
I  asked  him  to  come  here  instead.  I  knew  his  father  when  we 
were  both  students,  and  he  has  sent  me  books  and  notes  by  this 
young  man  which  will  be  invaluable  to  me.' 

*  That  is  good  of  him,'  Sydney  reified,  *  and,  of  course,  it  was 
right  to  ask  the  son  to  come  here,  but  I  cannot  help  wishing 
that  he  had  preferred  "The  Falcon."  Men,  you  know,  dear 
father,  are  a  great  deal  of  trouble.     They  are  not  content.    They 
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want '—she  paused  a  moment,  looking  round  as  if  wondering  what 
more  they  could  want,  and  added  after  that  moment — *  lawn  tennis.* 

'Bat  this  one  will  not,  I  am  certain,'  replied  her  father. 

'To  be  sure,  he  is  German.  No* — reflectively — *he  is  far 
more  likely  to  want  a  poetry  book,  and  that  in  this  house  he  is 
easily  provided  with.  There,  dear  father,  you  see  I  am  before- 
hand making  the  best  of  him.  It  is  selfishness,  of  course,  but 
one  never  wants  outsiders  in  Paradise.' 

'  No,'  said  her  father,  with  a  little  amused  smile,  *  especially  as 
outsiders  sometimes  take  the  form  of  the  serpent.' 

*  Father,'  she  retorted,  *  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself. 
I  only  spoke  thus  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  defending  him. 
I  shall  be  obliged  now  to  defend  him  myself,  and  he  is  your  friend.' 

*My  friend's  son — and  sons  and  fathers,  alas  !  are  often  sadly 
unlike.  But  this  especial  son  pleased  me.  He  reminded  me  very 
much  of  what  his  father  was  when  we  got  into  mischief  together, 
in  prehistoric  times.' 

Lamplight  was  scarcely  needed  yet,  even  for  dinner,  though  a 
few  wax  candles  did  help  out  the  waning  daylight ;  but  in  the 
beautiful  drawing-room,  which  opened  at  one  end  into  a  spacious 
veil-filled  library — descriptive  combination  which  figured  forth 
the  joint  lives  passed  in  the  two  rooms — no  artificial  light  was 
needed.  It  was  a  beautiful  room  on  the  first  story,  and  its  wide- 
open  windows  looked  down  into  the  square,  sheltered  garden, 
round  three  sides  of  which  the  house  was  builti — the  garden  where 
Sydney  had  slept  that  afternoon.  She  and  her  father  stood 
together  by  one  of  the  windows,  round  which  grew  honeysuckle 
and  yellow  roses,  and  the  silence  that  only  calm,  satisfied  love 
can  appreciate  and  comprehend  had  enfolded  them  for  some 
time  as  they  stood  thus  looking  together  across  the  garden  on 
to  the  rose-touched,  sunset  sky  beyond.  Their  hearts  so  near 
together,  and  yet  their  thoughts  so  far  apart.  His  turning  back 
to  that  buried  past,  which  would  rise  up  before  him  in  such 
moments  as  these ;  hers  on  to  the  future,  which  every  girl,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  believes  some  coming,  unborn  day  holds 
for  her. 

^  Ah !  here  is  Count  von  Lindenheim.* 

Back  to  the  world  Godfrey  Loraine  came  with  a  little  sigh. 
Back  from  her  dreams  came  also  Sydney  at  her  father's  voice 
saying,  *  This  is  my  daughter,'  as  if  he  had  said  *This  is  my 
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queen/  to  find  a  tall,  fair-haired  man  bowing  to  her,  and  telling 
her  in  very  careful,  but  apparently  good  English,  that  he  was  very 
grateful  to  have  been  asked  to  this  beautiful  house,  instead  of 
being  left  at  the  inn. 

*0h!  but  you  must  not  despise  "The  Falcon,"'  Sydney 
replied  demurely,  *  because  we  consider  it  a  very  grand  establish- 
ment in  our  country  side.' 

*  Despise  it ! '  he  repeated,  *  no ;'  then  stopped  as  if  unwilling 
to  say  what  had  been  in  his  mind,  and  added  after  that  panse, 
*  I  have  been  content  with  it  hitherto.' 

He  spoke  to  her  father  for  the  few  moments  until  dinner  was 
announced,  but  as  he  talked  he  looked  now  and  then  towards 
where  the  girl  stood  still  in  the  shadow  of  the  curtain  watching 
the  rosy  clouds  assembling  for  the  sunset. 

She  was  dressed  entirely  in  white — ^a  very  long  plain  gown, 
and  she  wore  no  ornaments,  no  colour  anywhere  about  her, 
excepting  three  rows  of  gold  braid  in  her  dark-brown  hair,  and  a 
little  bunch  of  yellow  daisies  in  the  lace  at  her  throat.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  large  screen  of  peacock's  feathers. 

But  the  plainness  of  her  dress  suited  her,  like  her  repose  of 
manner,  and  the  rather  slow,  soft  way  she  had  of  speaking,  or 
rather,  as  this  stranger  observed,  hearing  her  address  her  father, 
she  had  a  way  of  beginning  her  sentences  slowly  and  then  hniry- 
ing  a  little  over  the  last  words,  which  pleased  his  ear ;  it  sounded 
like  a  soft  little  caress  given  to  the  gentle  old  man,  who  seemed 
to  live  in  her  love.  It  was  a  tender  domestic  drama,  and  he 
found  his  thoughts  wandering  to  it  occasionally.  Then  dinner 
was  announced,  and  he  was  walking  downstairs  with  Sydney 
Loraine's  hand  on  his  arm. 

He  was  a  very  handsome  man — of  that  fact  Miss  Loraine  liad 
been  aware  when  she  first  looked  into  his  delicate,  fair  face; 
but  the  charm  of  which  she  was  conscious  lay  in  something  more 
than  beauty,  and  she  was  conscious  all  dinner-time  of  watching 
him,  and  striving  to  analyse  whence  it  proceeded. 

The  courteous  manner  in  which  he  listened  to  her  old  father 
pleased  her,  it  was  so  entirely  wanting  in  either  the  flippancy  or 
roughness  which  jai-red  upon  her  often  in  the  younger  men  she 
met.  They  wanted  something  distinct  from  the  mannerisms  of 
an  older  generation,  which  were  unsuited  to  their  youth,  and 
which  yet  should  not  take  the  form  of  no  manners  at  all ;  some 
subtle  mingling  of  dignity  and  courtesy,  which  this  stranger  was 
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possessed  of.  Without  being  sad  his  face  was  grave — grave  for 
his  one-and-thirty  years ;  but  once,  as  he  suddenly  looked  up  and 
smiled  at  some  reminiscence  of  his  father's  youth,  of  which  Mr. 
Loraine  was  speaking,  Sydney  noted  the  light  it  lent  to  his  face, 
changiDg  it  in  a  moment,  adding  sweetness  to  the  lines  about  the 
mouth,  and  lighting  as  with  sunshine  the  blue  eyes.  His  talk 
was  chiefly  with  Mr.  Loraine,  and  with  him  about  the  papers  and 
books  on  botanical  subjects  which  he  had  brought  from  his  father. 
He  appeared  to  be  not  ignorant  himself  of  the  subject,  and  spoke 
as  if  it  were  one  on  which  he  was  accustomed  to  express  opinions. 
And  Sydney  grew  quiet  and  listened,  and  then  found  her  thoughts 
drifting  away  into  speculation  of  what  his  home  might  be  like, 
and  what  his  life  might  be. 

*  I  suppose  he  is  a  soldier,'  recalling  his  nationality.  *  I  dare 
say  lather  has  told  me,  but  1  quite  forget.' 

*You  are  very  quiet,  Sydney.'  Her  father's  voice  recalled  her 
to  the  fact  that  dinner  was  over.  *  Are  you  going  to  show  Count 
Lindenheim  our  beautiful  garden  ? ' 

*  No,  father,  I  am  not.'  And  then,  turning  in  an  explanatory 
manner  to  her  guest,  *  Whenever  father  says  that,'  she  began,  *  it 
means  that  he  hopes  I  am  going  somewhere  where  I  shall  remain 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  is  writing  or  reading  by  candle-light. 
And  that  is  forbidden.' 

*She  takes  great  care  of  me,'  remarked  Jlr.  Loraine,  *and, 
unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  her.' 

'True,  father,  and  that  kind  of  woman  is  very  tiresome  in 
every-day  life.' 

'And  why?' 

She  had  spoken  jestingly,  but  Count  von  Lindenheim's  eyes 
were  turned  gravely  upon  her,  as  if  demanding  an  explanation  of 
her  random  words. 

'Well,  why,  Sydney P""  her  father  questioned  also  during  the 
little  pause. 

*  I  feel  as  if  I  were  an  oracle,'  she  replied,  '  having  to  give 
two  answers  to  the  same  question.  To  youy  father,  because, 
speaking  from  experience,  men  are  always  doing  things  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  be  found  out.'  And  then,  her  voice  changing,  and 
losing  its  light  tones  as  she  rose,  and  turned  towards  the  earnest 
eyes  still  turned  towards  her,  '  Because  men  can  never  quite  rise 
to  the  same  heights  they  were  on,  before  they  were  found  out.' 

Having  spoken  she  walked  away  and  left  them,  and  she  was 
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nofc  quite  certain,  as  no  comment  followed  her  words,  whether  the 
rapid  English  had  not  a  little  perplexed  him. 

But  apparently  it  was  not  so,  for  a  very  short  time  afterwards, 
as  she  sat  in  the  low  window-seat  toying  with  the  peacock  fan  she 
again  held,  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  two  men.  And  alnw^ 
immediately  the  younger  walked  over  to  her  side,  and  picking  op 
the  conversation  where  they  had  left  it  oflF :  *  Then  you  think  that 
no  tnan  can  remain  what  a  woman  believes  him  to  be  ?'  he  asked. 

*  That  he  must  be  found  out  ?  That  is  exactly  what  I  told 
father.' 

*  Ah !  but  the  oracle  must  not  mingle  its  answers.  Mine  was 
different — and  I  disagree  with  it.' 

*  And  why  ? '  she  asked,  her  voice  growing  more  serious,  and 
the  fan  falling  unnoticed  on  her  lap.  *  Do  you  think  that  the 
woman  is  deceivable,  or  that  the  man  would  never  do  anything 
that  he  would  not  wish  her  to  know  ?  I,  you  know,  only  deplored 
her  keensightedness — it  is  her  misfortune.' 

*  No,  it  is  not,  there  I  disagree.  But  is  it  fair  to  put  us  oa 
heights,  and  then  blame  us  because  you  find  out  we  are  not 
capable  of  remaining  there  ?  It  is  blaming  the  idol,  when  you 
should  blame  the  idolater.' 

*  Perhaps,'  she  said  thoughtfully. 

He  had  spoken  seriously,  but  when  he  noted  how  grave  her 
face  was,  he  smiled.  And  then,  *  No,  no,'  he  added ;  *  we  won't 
quarrel,  when  after  all  we  are  agreed.  It  is  truth,  truth,  we  arc 
both  defending ;  you  only  say  you  deplore  its  presence  sometimes, 
because  it  shows  us  what  we  should  not  discover  without  its  light. 
And  I  say,  better  discover  it.' 

*  And  I  still  am  not  sure,'  she  made  answer  more  lightly,  *if  it 
were  not  better  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise  to  the  last  moment 
possible ! ' 

*  Don't  answer  her,  Lindenheim,'  Mr.  Loraine  said,  who  had 
drawn  near.  *  She  would  state  anything  to  lead  one  into  an  argu- 
ment, and  would  always  say  the  thing  most  likely  to  cause  a  spirit 
of  contradiction  to  rise  in  her  hearer.  I  know  her  better  than  to 
take  the  adroitly  disguised  hook.  Enough  of  argument.  Sing, 
Sydney,  sing.' 

*  It  is  postponed,'  said  Sydney,  philosophically,  *  I  will  sing. 
And  you  also,  I  am  sure,'  turning  to  her  guest,  *  Our  united 
talents  will,  I  am  sure — father,'  breaking  oflf  suddenly. 

*  My  dear  child,  yes'— in  rather  a  hurried  manner—*  what  is  it  ?* 
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*  There  was  guilt  in  the  tones  of  your  voice.    Where  are  you  ?  * 
*I  am  here,'  rather  nervously ;  *  I  can  hear  you  perfectly. 

Sing  "Yesterday."' 

Sydney  gave  a  little  slight  shrug  as  she  sat  down  at  the  piano. 
*  There  is  no  use  being  too  strict,'  she  remarked,  smiling.  *  One 
must  overlook  shortcomings  as  often  as  it  is  possible.' 

*  Particularly  when  they  make  people  happy.' 
*That  is  a  very  bad  reason,'  she  began. 

^We  are  arguing  again,'  he  said.  ^That  has  also  been  for- 
bidden.   Let  me  hear  the  song  first.' 

She  sang  one  or  two  simple  little  German  songs  that  suited 
her  voice,  and  her  listener  remained  on  by  her  side  whilst  the 
twilight  deepened  so  gradually,  that  very  soon  the  one  bright  spot 
in  the  room  came  from  the  candles  on  the  piano.  Then  she 
paused,  and  asked :  '  But  now  it  is  your  turn,  do  you  not  sing  ? ' 

*  No,'  he  answered,  *  but  I  play.' 

She  gave  up  her  place  to  him,  and  resumed  the  seat  where"^she 
had  been  before,  in  the  low  window-seat  by  the  open  window. 

The  night  had  grown  still  and  quiet,  the  rosy  lights  had  all 
vanished,  and  thousands  of  stars  shone  overhead  in  the  clear  blue 
sky.  The  gentle  stirring  of  the  acacia  trees  below,  the  soft  scents 
that  the  night  air  was  bringing  from  the  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
seemed  to  belong  to  some  diflFerent  world  from  the  one  in  which 
she  had  dreamed  away  the  afternoon  hours.  Perhaps  it  was 
Mendelssohn's  dreamy  music,  interpreted  by  a  master  hand,  that 
had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  change.  And  when  at  length  he 
rose  and  came  and  stood  by  her  side  he  did  not  at  once  speak, 
and  to  her  no  commonplace  word  of  thanks  seemed  necessary. 

'  It  is  magic,'  he  said,  as  round  the  comer  of  the  dark  building 
opposite  came  a  sudden  stream  of  moonlight,  that  touched  with 
silver  the  trees  below. 

*  Yes,  it  is  magic,'  she  answered.  *I  thought  your  playing 
had  conjured  it  up,  and  I  feared  to  speak,  lest  it  should  all  vanish 
away.  But  now  that  you  have  spoken  and  the  charm  still  works, 
let  me  thank  you ' 

*  For  the  music  ?  Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  home.  When  I 
am  there,  I  always  play  until  I  am  told  to  leave  off.  My  father  is 
very  fond  of  music' 

*  And  what  does  home  consist  of?'  she  questioned.  He  was 
standing  in  front  of  her,  leaning  against  the  window-sash,  and 
she  looked  up  at  him  as  she  spoke.     The  moonlight  was  touching 
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her   with    its   weird   light,  and  he  paused  a   moment  before 
answering. 

*•  Home  consists  of  a  father  and  five  sons/  he  said.  *•  Some- 
how a  home  wants  a  woman  to  complete  it.  I  always  think  so 
when  I  am  there,  which  is  not  often.     I  am  a  soldier.' 

*  Ah  I '  she  stirred  a  little,  and  sat  more  upright.  And  then: 
*  You  have  not  a  sister  ? '  she  added,  as  if  that  were  not  the  first 
thing  she  had  meant  to  say. 

*  No,  I  have  never  had  a  sister,  and  my  mother  has  been  dead 
many  years.' 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  *  somehow  home  does  seem  to 
require  a  woman  ;  yet ' — ^thoughtfully — *  I  am  not  sure.  It  some- 
times seems  to  me  that  men  say  that  when  they  wish  to  be 
pleasant  to  us  and  give  us  a  share  in  their  lives,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  true.  They  do  very  well  without  us — it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  we  are  necessary  to  their  happiness — though 
we  may  be  to  their  comfort.' 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence,  in  a  way  he  had  which 
left  her  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  trying  to  adjust  her  sen- 
tence to  his  own  mind  before  answering,  or  whether  it  was  merely 
her  English  that  had  perplexed  him,  and  then  said :  *  You  are 
mistaken ;  a  man  perhaps  does  not  wish  to  be  alone :  but  he  must 
not  make  a  mistake.  For  then  it  is  not  only  his  own  happiness 
that  is  lost,  but  hers.' 

*And  the  woman?'  she  questioned  quickly,  sitting  a  little 
more  upright.  *Is  it  fair  that  she  too  should  not  wait?  But, 
perhaps,'  smiling,  *  her  mistake  does  not  matter  ? ' 

*  Not  so  much,'  he  answered,  and  he  still  spoke  gravely.  *  It 
need  not  aflfect  anyone  but  herself.  It  is  only  necessary  that  she 
should  adjust  her  life  to  her  mistake.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  with  so  sudden  a  movement,  that  the 
feather  fan  which  had  kin  under  her  idly  clasped  hands  fell  \q 
the  ground  unnoticed. 

*  I  argue  no  more,'  she  cried  impetuously,  *  if  the  woman's 
happiness  is  not  worth  considering.' 

*  How  unfair,'  he  answered,  smiling  a  little  at  her  vehemence, 
*when  it  was  I  who  said  that  the  woman's  happiness  was  of 
necessity  dependent  on  the  man,  and  that  for  that  reason  the 
man ' 

*  And  the  man's,'  she  interrupted,  *  is  not  dependent  on  the 
woman !     It  seems  to  me  we  have  talked  in  a  circle,  and  arrived 
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exactly  where  we  began — namely,  that  men  can   do  very  well 
without  us.' 

*  Yon  are  too  quick,'  he  said.  *  I  cannot  keep  up  with  you, 
but  I  think  you  know  where  we  were  agreed  all  the  same.' 

<  It  is  the  English,'  she  answered,  evasively;  *  if  we  were  both 
speaking  our  own  language,  we  should  understand  one  another 
better.' 

*  Perhaps.' 

*Here  is  feither,'  she  went  on,  turning  towards  where  Mr. 
Loraine  had  appeared  on  the  threshold  between  the  two  doors. 
She  went  a  few  steps  towards  him,  and  took  his  hand  in  hers,  the 
little  mutinous  expression  fading  as  she  looked  at  him,  her  eyes 
growing  soft  and  sweet. 

'  You  are  just  in  time,  father ;  Count  Lindenheim  and  I  went 
on  arguing  until  we  were  on  the  verge  of  quarrelling — at  least 
I  was.' 

*  And  what  was  the  point  of  difiference  ?  ' 

'Woman,  down-trodden  woman.  I  was  defending  her,  and 
insisting  on  her  rights.' 

'  Not  her  rightSy  Sydney — her  privileges.' 

*  I  do  not  like  them  accorded  as  privileges ;  still,  I  am  not 
proud ' 

'  And  you  would  rather  not  do  without  them  ?  Well,  ring  for 
lights,  and  fetch  the  chess-board.  Home,  Sydney,'  he  went  on, 
'should  be  a  Court,  ruled  by  a  King  and  Queen,  and  then  there 
would  arise  no  question  as  to  which  were  rights  and  which  were 
privileges.' 

'  No,  father,'  she  retorted  ;  '  home  should  be  a  Court  where  there 
is  only  a  Queen — and  a  Prime  Minister.' 

'  I  dare  say  that  would  insure  peace.' 

*  Well,  at  least  it  has  done  so  in  our  case.' 

Mr.  Loraine  had  seated  himself  in  a  low  armchair,  and  having 
so  spoken,  Sydney  leant  over  the  back,  and  lightly  kissed  his  grey 
head.  Then  lifting  her  smiling  eyes  to  the  tall,  fair  man,  who 
stood  watching  her,  'Poor  father,'  she  said  gently,  'he  has  never 
even  found  out  that  I  rule  him.' 

'  But  it  is  all  for  my  own  good,  child,  is  it  not  ?  That  is  why 
I  don* t  complain.  Now  go  and  sing  "  Yesterday ;  '*  I  am  waiting 
to  hear  it.' 

'Ah,  you  should  not  have  gone  to  write,  father,'  she  said,  her 
voice  losing  its  light  tones,  and  growing  quick  and  earnest,  *  and 
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then  you  would  have  heard  Count  Lindenheim  play.   Such  music  1 
— clasping  her  hands  together — *  it  was  fairyland.' 

*  Better  than  fairyland,'  answered  Mr.  Loraine.  *  I  was  listen- 
ing also,  and  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  go  and  look  at  my  manu- 
script, and  see  how  few  words  I  have  added  to  it.  That  is  the 
charm  of  music,'  he  went  on,  turning  to  the  young  man;  'it 
comprises  everything.  You  shut  your  eyes,  and  yet  see  pictures, 
and  hear  voices,  and  they  are  always  pictures  you  wish  to  see— 
voices  whose  tones  you  are  longing  to  hear.' 

Sydney  had  turned  away  towards  the  piano,  but,  as  Mr.  Loraine 
ceased  speaking,  with  a  few  quick  steps  she  came  back  to  his  side. 

*  That  is  how  we  have  both  thanked  you,'  she  said  swiftly,  her 
hand  on  the  old  man's,  her  grey  eyes  lifted  to  the  younger.  *  We 
have  both  told  you  that  you  showed  us  a  magic  country ;  you  see 
we  felt,  though  we  could  not  speak.' 

*  And  I  can  only  say,'  he  replied,  *  that  it  seems  to  me  a  great 
thing  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  key  that  threw  open  the 
gates.'  He  found  himself  looking  with  a  sort  of  pathetic  interest 
at  the  old  man's  sad  eyes,  to  whom  had  been  conjured  up  a  vision 
of  his  buried  past,  at  the  girl's  glad  eyes  that  had  had  a  glimpse 
into  what  was  veiled  from  her  eager  view  in  the  coming  time,  and 
then  the  momentary  emotion  that  had  touched  all  three  subsided, 
and  he  became  aware  that  he  was  still  holding  Sydney's  fan,  which 
he  had  picked  up  when  it  fell  from  her  careless  hold.  He  gave  it 
back  to  her  with  a  light  warning,  *  You  are  brave ;  do  you  know 
that  peacock's  feathers  are  proverbially  unfortunate  ? ' 

She  took  it  in  her  hand,  touching  the  feathers  caressingly. 

*  Ah,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  especial  misfortune  that  they 
are  said  to  bring  ! ' 

*  And  what  is  that  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Loraine. 

She  turned  with  a  little  curtsey  to  her  father.  *  The  daugh- 
ters, sir,  of  the  house  do  not  marry.' 

*  And  j'ou  mean  to  accomplish  your  destiny  in  spite  of  the 
peacock  ? ' 

*0n  the  contrary,  I  mean  to  accept  with  equanimity  my 
destiny,  and  cling  to  my  peacock's  feathers,  and  my  Prime 
Minister.' 

*  You  are  a  wise  woman,*  replied  her  father,  *  and,  for  the  third 
and  last  time,  I  ask  for  my  song.' 

Without  another  word  she  sat  down  at  the  piano  in  the  darker 
corner  of  the  room. 
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'Noi  thank  yon,  I  do  not  require  a  light,'  in  answer  to  Count 
Lindenheim's  offer  of  candles ;  *  I  am  going  to  sing  a  little  song 
that  I  know  by  heart.  It  is  father's  present  favourite,  and  I  hope, 
as  I  sing  it  to  him  nearly  every  night,  that  it  gives  him  pleasant 
dreams. 

To-day — ah  I  well, 

To-day  is  fair ; 
Bat  need  I  tell 
What  softer  air, 
Fresh  as  the  morning  breath  of  May, 
Blew  from  the  hills  of  yesterday  ? 

Sweet  yesterday ! 

With  reaching  hands, 
I  gaze  away 
Across  the  sands. 
To  see  if  somewhere  I  may  find 
A  careless  trifle  left  behind. 

A  leaf,  windblown, 
That  fluttered  by. 
When  all  alone. 
The  woods  and  I ; 
A  soft  rose  that  I  used  to  wear 
In  the  bright  beauty  of  my  hair. 

The  tender  eyes 

That  smiled  in  mine ; 
If  those  dear  eyes 
Again  might  shine. 
And  I  might  find  along  the  way 
The  heart  that  loved  me  yesterday. 

Oh,  love  !  oh,  loss ! 

No  use,  tired  hands 
To  reach  across 
The  fading  sands ; 
They  are  not  there,  the  gifts  that  lay 
In  the  white  arms  of  yesterday. 

When  she  had  finished  there  was  a  few  seconds'  silence,  then 
Count  Lindenheim  walked  over  to  the  darkened  corner  by  the 
piano,  and — 

•Have  you  the  words?'  he  asked;  *I  should  like  to  read 
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them,  for  my  English  is  not  strong  enough  for  me  to  understand 
English  songs.' 

*  They  are  here/  she  replied,  *  if  you  can  read  my  writing.' 
He  took  the  little  manuscript. book  to  the  light. 

*  They  are  pretty,'  old  Mr.  Loraine  remarked,  *  though  perhaps 
you  are  not  old  enough  to  think  so.  Young  people  like  to  imagine 
that  sorrow,  pretty  sentimental  sorrow,  of  course,  is  being  borne  in 
the  present,  or  coming  in  the  future.  When  you  are  as  old  as  I 
am,  you  will  like  to  know  that  it  is  past.     Eh,  Lindenheim  ?' 

But  Count  Lindenheim  was  looking  thoughtfully  before  him, 
and  did  not  at  once  answer.  Then,  *  I  don't  think,  sir,'  he  said, 
*  that  those  who  have  reached  to  the  point  of  looking  back  to 
yesterday  have  much  sympathy  as  a  rule  with  those  who  are 
struggling  through  to-day.  To-day  will  some  day  be  yesterday 
to  us.' 

*  You  are  right,  perhaps.  Somehow,  as  we  grow  older,  things 
do  seem  to  be  trifles,  which  of  course  they  are  not ;  but  it  is 
written,  you  know,  that  the  Great  Things  of  to-day  are  the  Triflea 
of  to-morrow.' 

*  Do  you  think,  father,'  interposed  Sydney,  *  that  the  point  of 
view  ever  alters  to  ourselves  ?  I  should  be  inclined  to  translate 
that  sentence  into  "Our  great  things  always  seem  trifles  seen 
through  other  people's  spectacles." ' 

*  Well,  my  dear,  in  that  case  it  is  a  pity  we  cannot  borrow 
their  spectacles ;  we  might  get  a  fairer  and  pleasanter  view  of  life 
then.  And  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further,  but  just  to 
borrow  yours.' 

*  Well,  you  might  do  worse.  My  glimpses  of  the  world  are 
generally  of  a  very  bright  and  sunny  place,  with  just  enough 
shadow  to  make  the  sunshine  welcome.' 

*  Keep  your  spectacles,'  said  the  old  man,  kissing  her  for 
good  night ;  *  I  am  too  old  to  use  them.  They  are  only  suited 
for  the  eyesight  of  those  who  believe  in  them.' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'IT  TAKES  SO  LITTLE  TO  MAKE  EARTH  A  HEAVEN.' 

A  FORTNIGHT  had  passed,  and  Esme  von  Lindenheim  still  remained 
at  Hayes.  He  was  Sydney's  constant  companion.  Together  they 
sat  out  in  the  garden,  under  the  shade  of  the  tulipa,  during  the 
long,  hot  afternoons ;  together,  later,  they  would  pass  to  the 
terrace  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  house — the  terrace 
where,  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  peacocks  strutted  up 
and  down  in  all  the  pride  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of  fine 
feathers.  They  would  lean  on  the  low  wall  facing  the  glory  of 
sunset,  looking  across  the  level  English  meadows,  through  which 
flowed  the  river,  taking  on  its  glassy  breast  the  reflecting  gleams 
of  red  and  gold  from  the  sky  above,  and  admiring,  often  in  silence, 
the  glories  of  heaven,  which  seemed  finding  a  reflection  in  the 
waters  beneath. 

The  first  few  days  they  had  read  much,  talked  of  the  work 
which  was  the  connecting  link  between  the  friends — the  work  in 
which  the  son  of  the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other  had  so 
easily  found  a  meeting  place ;  and  from  that  they  had  diverged 
to  books  generally,  and  a  comparison  of  what  they  had  read  and 
Uked. 

'  Father,'  Sydney  had  said,  entering  the  library  the  day  after 
Count  Lindenheim's  arrival,  and  cautiously  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  <  where  is  Schiller  ?  You  know  I  told  you  that  it  was  poetry, 
not  tennis,  he  would  require  to  amuse  him.  Well,  he  has  already 
proved  me  right.  He  is  going  to  read  aloud  to  me,  and  of 
course ^ 

'Is  going  to  read  Schiller,'  interposed  Mr.  Loraine.  *Here 
it  is.' 

'  I  hope,'  replied  Sydney,  smiling,  *  he  will  not  choose  **  The 
Glove,"  though  I  suppose  there  is  very  little  use  hoping.  They 
all  begin  with  that.  At  least,  that  is  the  result  of  my  large 
experience.' 

*  You  are  very  ungrateful,  my  dear  Sydney,'  was  her  father's 
comment,  as  he  put  the  book  into  her  hands. 

But  fifteen  days  had  passed  since  then.  Poetry  had  been 
abandoned  for  conversation,  sometimes  indeed  for  silence,  whilst 
Sydney  sat  and  worked.     And  it  was  not  only  with  Miss  Loraine 
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that  Count  von  Lindenheim  had  made  himself  something  more 
than  a  casual  visitor.  Old  Mr.  Loraine  had  grown  to  find  his 
presence  very  welcome.  His  gentle  courtesy  always  pleased  him, 
and  the  interest  with  which  he  entered  into  his  work,  and  the 
afiectionateness  with  which  he  would  walk  up  and  down  with  him 
in  the  summer  twilight,  listening  to  the  stories  of  long  ago, 
brought  back,  in  a  measure,  his  youth  to  the  older  man. 


*  The  sun  is  setting,  mademoiselle,  he  has  deserted  the  garden, 
and  it  grows  chilly.  Let  us  follow  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house.' 

At  the  sound  of  the  voice  with  the  little  foreign  accent  that 
she  had  learnt  to  know  so  well,  Sydney  Loraine  rose  to  her  feet, 
and  put  down  her  book. 

*  It  is  you,'  she  said.  *  Where  have  you  been  these  one,  two, 
three  hours  ? ' 

*  I  have  been  for  a  long  walk,'  was  his  reply. 
< All  alone?' 

*  All  alone.     I  have  been  thinking.' 

*  And  could  you  not  think  here  ?  It  would  have  been  very 
much  cooler  and  pleasanter.' 

*  Cooler  and  pleasanter,'  he  repeated,  *  but  it  would  not  have 
been  thinking.     But  now,  come  quickly,  let  us  go  to  the  terrace.' 

The  light  smile  had  died  away  that  had  been  visible  when  she 
first  spoke,  and  she  was  quite  grave  as  she  accompanied  him. 
In  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  And  then,  as  if  shaking  off  the 
shadowy  anxiety:  *'VNTiat  a  sun-worshipper  you  are!'  she  said. 
*  You  are  never  happy  unless  he  is  shining  down  upon  you.  Do 
you  feel  the  cold  very  much  ?  ' 

*  Very  much.    I  only  live  in  the  summer.' 

*  You  are  not  strong,'  she  said,  more  as  if  stating  a  fact  than 
asking  a  question. 

*  I  am  much  stronger  than  I  was,'  he  answered,  evasively. 
She  looked  up  at  him  quickly,  as  if  to  read  the  truth  of  his 

words  in  his  face.     But  she  did  not  speak.     Neither  did  he, 
though  he  did  not  turn  his  eyes  away,  but  let  them  rest  on  hers. 
She  hesitated  a  second,  then  gave  a  quick  little  sigh.    But, 
^  It  is  a  pity  for  a  man  not  to  be  strong,'  was  all  she  said. 

*  It  makes  their  lives  more  diflScult,'  he  answered. 

They  were  standing  now  on  the  broad  terrace,  up  and  down 
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which  peacocks  were  flaunting,  apparently  well  pleased  with  the 
attention  they  were  exciting,  Sydney  in  her  white  dress  and 
large  shady  hat,  her  grave  eyes  looking  steadily  over  the  meadows 
beneath,  far  away  to  where  shone  the  river  in  the  sunlight.  Not 
once  did  she  lift  them  to  the  man  standing  beside  her,  with  fair, 
uncovered  head,  his  eyes  following  the  direction  of  hers. 

At  last :  *  Let  us  go  down,'  he  said.  *  Down  to  the  river,  I 
mean.    We  shall  not  be  able  to  do  it  very  much  oftener.' 

*  And  why  ? '  she  interrupted,  lifting  her  eyes  swiftly. 

'Oh,  the  weather  will  change — or  I  shall  be  gone.  Every- 
thing comes  to  an  end.' 

*  Everything  comes  to  an  end,'  she  repeated  softly.  *  Is  that 
so,  I  wonder  ?  It  is  rather  a  hard  world,  is  it  not,  when  one  comes 
to  think  that  that  is  the  text  of  it  ? ' 

He  did  not  answer. 

Down  by  the  river  the  glory  of  the  sunset  was  beginning  to 
fade,  and  a  faint  grey  shadow  seemed  to  haunt  the  river.  The 
only  sign  of  life  was  a  tall,  black-robed  woman's  figure  across  the 
water,  wending  her  homeward  way  over  the  fields — dark  and 
distinct  against  the  sky ;  and  a  smaller  dark  figure  of  a  child, 
that  ran  about  hither  and  thither  searching  for  flowers,  heedless 
of  its  mother. 

*  It  is  sad,'  Sydney  said.  *  Somehow,  the  moment  of  sunset 
is  always  a  little  suggestive  of  death — loneliness — sadness.  One 
feels  something  has  been  taken  out  of  our  life.' 

*  Mademoiselle.' 

It  was  no  answer  to  her  words,  no  comment  on  them  that  was 
coming.  The  tones  were  a  little  excited — a  certain  thrill  in  them 
which  seemed  to  presage  the  coming  of  something  special. 

Sydney  turned  her  head  with  a  certain  consciousness  of  the 
unnsualness  of  his  voice,  and  almost  instinctively  took  a  step  away 
from  him,  shaking  off  her  dreaminess  as  she  did  so.  But  as  she 
80  moved,  before  his  next  word  reached  her,  there  rang  through 
the  still  summer  evening  air  a  shrill,  terrified  scream,  that,  before 
it  had  time  to  die  away,  was  caught  up  and  echoed  in  a  woman's 
agonised  tones,  and  then  :  *  It  is  the  child  ! '  Sydney  cried.  *  Oh, 
see ! '  pointing  to  where  a  small  dark  head  showed  on  the  smooth 
current.  Then  she  was  aware,  in  a  misty,  uncertain  fashion — for 
eyes  and  brain  for  the  moment  alike  seemed  clouded — that  the 
nian  beside  her  had  moved  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  steep  bank 
that  formed  the  border  of  the  river,  and  that  she — was  it  indeed 
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she? — with  hands  tight-clasped  about  his  arm,  was  imploring 
him  to  stay.  Was  it  her  own  voice  ?  *  Not  you.  Oh,  do 
not  go ! ' 

She  felt  the  hold  of  her  hands  loosened.  It  seemed  to  her 
she  felt  also  a  light  kiss  upon  them  ere  they  were  released,  and 
then  they  were  hanging  down  by  her  side,  and  she  was  standing 
straight  and  tall  on  the  bank,  the  sun  shining  broadly  down,  and 
she  realised,  all  in  a  moment,  that  she,  in  her  white  gown,  and 
that  other  black-robed  figure  opposite,  were  both  alike  standing, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  river,  waiting  and  praying  for  the  life 
that  was  dearest  to  them  on  earth. 

But  though  she  felt  it  she  did  not  move,  did  not  even  clasp 
her  hands,  could  not  even  think.  Past  and  to  come,  even  the 
present,  seemed  vague  and  undefined  compared  with  the  golden 
sunlight  that  was  writing  her  love  in  letters  of  fire  across  the 
evening  sky  and  green  meadows,  even  in  a  faint  reflective  fashion, 
on  the  surface  of  the  flowing  water. 

He  was  across  now — ^the  little  dark-headed  child  was  safe  in  its 
mother's  arms ;  the  blonde-haired  man  was  holding  the  mother's 
hand,  and  listening  doubtless  to  the  words  that  her  love  and 
gratitude  prompted. 

And  now  through  the  sunlight,  a  little  flame  of  gold  all  about 
him,  he  had  turned  quickly  away  towards  the  bridge,  that  half  a 
mile  oflf  formed  the  connecting  link  between  Hayes  and  the  village 
of  Morland. 

And  as  he  thus  turned  away,  thought  and  the  power  of  move- 
ment seemed  to  return  to  her. 

Her  first  instinct  was  to  try  and  realise  what  she  had  said  and 
done  in  these  last  few  moments ;  her  second,  to  hasten  towards 
her  home  and  the  protecting  presence  that  there  awaited  her. 
There  was  something  calming  in  the  thought  of  the  kind  old  man 
to  whom  her  advent  was  never  unwelcome. 

So,  obeying  it  after  that  moment's  hesitation,  she  turned 
homewards,  stepping  lightly  over  the  short  meadow  grass.  Tlie 
sun  had  now  very  nearly  set,  and  the  low-lying  fields  were 
growing  grey  and  misty,  the  reds  and  yellows  slowly  fading  from 
the  sky,  and  their  fainter  reflection  from  the  broad  river  beneath. 

She  did  not  stop  until  she  stood  by  Mr.  Loraine's  side ;  then, 
having  told  him  the  story,  and  bidden  him  go  and  meet  Count 
liindenheim,  she  went  on  to  her  own  room.  Only  there,  in  that 
haven  of  safety,  did  she  feel  able  to  think,  though  even  in  that  secure 
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retreat  consecutive  thought  was  difficult.  Standing  by  the  window, 
round  which  the  roses  clustered,  with  hands  clasped  together,  she 
strove  to  put  into  words  that  which  was  troubling  her. 

*  I  was  frightened,'  she  said  half  aloud.  *  I  am  more  excit- 
able than  I  thought.  Yes,  that  was  it.  For  the  moment,  I  was 
really  frightened.' 

But  all  the  time  she  knew  that  it  had  not  been  that. 

She  lingered  on,  some  feeling  of  nervousness  prompting  her, 
until  her  watch  told  her  it  was  five  minutes  past  the  dinner  hour, 
and  it  required  a  certain  amount  of  courage  to  open  the  door 
and  enter  the  drawing-room.  She  was  conscious  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  of  the  quickened  beats  of  her 
heart,  and  it  was  only  a  minute  later,  with  a  sigh  that  might 
have  been  relief,  she  realised  that  her  father  was  its  only 
occupant. 

'  He  is  not  coming  down,'  Mr.  Loraine  said,  in  reply  to  her 
inquiring  look.  *  I  have  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed ;  it  is  much 
wiser.  Come,'  taking  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  *  you  must  come  down 
to  dinner  with  me  instead.' 

'  Is  he  ill  ?  '  she  questioned. 

*  He  was  shivering  and  miserable ;  it  is  always  better  to  take 
care.' 

*  Don't  you  think  .he  looks  very  delicate  ? '  she  asked,  when 
they  sat  down — they  two  alone  together  as  they  had  done  so 
often ;  and  yet  to-night  the  room  seemed  strangely  empty  with- 
out him. 

'  Yes,  I  should  say  he  was.  And  he  should  be  careful,  for  his 
mother  died  of  consumption.  From  what  he  tells  me,  he  has 
been  very  ill  himself.  And  under  the  circumstances,  a  plunge 
into  a  cold  river  at  sunset,  and  a  long  walk  afterwards  in  wet 
clothes,  is  not  likely  to  do  him  any  good.  So  I  ordered  what  I 
thought  was  best.' 

Sydney  did  not  immediately  reply.  She  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  with  a  momentary  pain  at  her  heart,  and  then : 
*It  was  very  wise  and  thoughtful,  father,'  she  said.  *It  is  always 
better  to  take  too  much  care  than  too  little.' 

Dinner  over,  she  returned  at  once  upstairs.  She  felt  restless 
and  ill  at  ease ;  and  leaving  her  father  in  the  library,  when  she 
had  seen  him  established  at  his  writing-table,  she  opened  the  door 
of  communication,  and,  passing  through,  entered  the  drawing- 
room.     It  seemed  to  her  that  in  this  long,  empty  apartment,  with 
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no  one  to  speak  to  her  or  watch  her,  she  could  bring  herself  back 
to  calm. 

The  only  light  fell  from  a  shaded  lamp  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  in  the  comer  where  stood  the  piano ;  but  having  closed 
the  door  behind  her,  she  became  immediately  aware  that  she  was 
not  alone,  as  she  had  expected  to  be — that  a  man's  figure  stood 
by  the  open  window,  looking  down  on  to  the  dusky  garden. 

*  Count  Lindenheim ! '  she  spoke  very  low,  but  he  heard  her, 
and  turned  his  head  at  once. 

*  You  are  here,'  he  said  quickly.  *  I  wait  for  you.  I  wish 
much  to  speak  to  you.* 

*But  it  is  very  foolish;'  her  voice  was  still  soft  and  low,  and 
she  moved  a  few  steps  nearer  to  him,  ^  and  you  are  standing  by 
the  open  window.     How  unwise !     Come  away,  please.' 

She  went  on  into  the  comer  by  the  piano,  and  seating  herself 
at  it,  pointed  to  a  low  chair  beside  her. 

*  Sit  down,'  she  said,  in  tones  more  like  her  usual  voice,  *  then 
you  cannot  deceive  me.  I  can  judge  for  myself  how  foolish  you 
are.' 

*  No,  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive  you,'  he  answered.  *  I  have 
caught  cold,  I  am  certain,  but  that  we  can  speak  of  afterwards. 
First,  there  is  something  else.  I  wished  to  say  it  to  you  this 
afternoon,  and  then ' 

*  Yes,'  she  said  softly,  *  tell  me  now.'  She  was  no  longer 
excited.  The  hands  that  held  the  peacock's  feathers  did  not 
tremble,  only  her  eyes  did  not  meet  his. 

*  I,'  he  began.  He  stopped  abmptly,  then  rose  up  and  took  a 
few  steps  and  back  again,  until  he  stood  behind  her  chair,  and 
there  again  paused,  and  rested  his  hands  on  the  back,  as  if  to 
steady  himself.  *  I  don't  know  why  I  have  not  told  you  before,' 
he  began ;  *  it  has  not  been  from  any  wish  to  keep  it  to  myself, 
but — I  am  engaged.' 

The  empty  room  seemed  to  echo  the  words,  hold  them,  and 
repeat  them  for  full  a  moment's  breathless  silence.  A  moment, 
whilst  the  hold  on  her  fan  loosened,  and  she  clasped  her  hands 
tightly  together,  and  then  she  spoke.  All  the  softness  had  gone 
out  of  her  grey  eyes,  her  voice  even  had  grown  hard  and  defiant. 

*  And  why  should  you  tell  me  now  ?  A  man  is  not  called  upon 
to  confess  his  private  affairs  unless  he  is  inclined.' 

*  You  ask — but  you  know.     Look  at  me,  and  tell  me  it  is  so.' 
Almost  involuntarily  she  tumed  her  head,  and  looked  up  at 
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him ;  but  having  done  so  steadily,  her  eyes  wavered  a  little  from 
those  above  her.  *  You  must  go,*  then  she  said  abruptly,  but  still 
not  lifting  her  eyes  to  his.  It  was  never  a  fiault  of  Sydney 
Loraine's  to  avoid  a  difficulty ;  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to 
ignore  it,  even  when  perhaps  more  worldly  wisdom  would  have 
been  displayed  in  skirting  it  by.  *You  have  been  here  long 
enough.  You  must  return ' — there  was  a  second's  pause — *  to  the 
woman  you  love.' 

*  Ah,  but,'  the  words  came  quickly  and  passionately,  *  the 
woman  I  love  is  here  ! ' 

*  You  will  not  think  so  when  you  are  at  home  again :  you  will 
soon  forget.  A  fortnight,'  bitterly,  *  is  not  much  out  of  a  man's 
life; 

*  If  you  think  that — do  you? — yes,'  as  she  did  not  speak, 
'why  should  you  not? — then  there  seems  nothing  more  to 
say.' 

He  took  his  hands  oflF  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  moved  away 
to  the  window,  where  he  had  been  standing  when  she  entered, 
and  there  threw  himself  down  into  a  chair,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

She  watched  him,  still  in  silence,  and  noted,  as  the  dim 
uncertain  twilight  fell  upon  him,  how  ill  and  haggard  he  looked, 
noted  also  how  thin  the  hands  were  in  which  he  had  hidden  his 
face. 

*I  do  not  think  it,'  she  cried,  quickly  and  impetuously,  follow- 
ing him  and  standing  by  his  side ;  *  I  am  cruel.'  Then,  as  he 
still  did  not  move,  of  a  sudden  she  knelt  down  by  his  side  in  soft 
abandonment,  and  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm.  *  I  am  cruel,'  she 
repeated,  <but  it  is  because  I  am  hurt  myself,  and,'  her  voice 
faltering,  *  you  know  it,  you  know  it.' 

At  the  touch  on  his  arm,  at  the  sound  of  the  soft  voice,  from 
which  had  died  out  alike  the  hardness  and  the  defiance.  Count 
Lindenheim  lifted  his  bent  head,  and  then  laid  his  hand  caress- 
ingly on  the  one  which  lay  upon  his  coat-sleeve. 

*  Ah,'  she  cried,  anxiously,  *  how  feverish  you  are ! — ^your  hands 
are  burning.  Father  said  you  were  ill.  How  wrong  of  you  not  to 
take  more  care  I ' 

*  Vou  are  good  to  care,'  he  answered.  His  words  seemed  to 
recall  her  to  herself.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  standing  beside  him 
tall  and  slender. 

*  I  care  a  great  deal,'  she  said,  gravely,  *  so  much  that  I  will 
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not  listen  to  the  story  to-night,  but  will  wait  to  hear  it  until  you 
are  quite  strong  and  rested  after  a  night's  sleep.     But,'  swiftly, 

*  you  will  tell  me  to-morrow  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you  now,'  he  answered,  rising  also.  *  Give  me  your 
hand.  Do  you  believe  that  it  was  from  no  wish  to  hide  anythiog 
that  I  did  not  tell  you  before  ? ' 

She  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  neither  did  she  take  her 
hand  from  his. 

*  This  afternoon,'  he  went  on,  *  I  made  up  my  mind  to  go,  and 

then '    He  hesitated.    *  I  thought  at  first  I  need  say  nothing 

— that  I  would  go,  and  that  I  was  the  only  one  who  need  suffer.' 

*  But  this  afternoon,'  she  interposed,  *  you  thought  that  I  should 
suffer  too — is  it  not  so  ? — and  therefore  you  made  up  your  mind 
to  tell  me.  It  was  better,  kinder,'  she  added  slowly,  clasping 
both  hands  about  his.  *  It  is  foolish,  wrong  perhaps,  to  say  so, 
but  do  not  reproach  yourself ;  I  never  shall.  Even  if  you  go,  and 
I  never  see  you  again,  I  shall  remember  how  happy  I  have  been. 
I  did  not  understand  it  before,  but  now  I  do.  I  understood  it,  I 
think,  this  afternoon,  and  now ' — the  steady  voice  faltered — ^  now 
I  have  only  to  learn  how  to  live  without  you.' 

He  turned  away,  drawing  his  hands  from  hers,  and  sat  down 
again,  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  dark,  silent  garden. 

*  I  can  say  nothing ' — and  his  voice  sounded  hoarse  and  difficult; 

*  but  if  I  regain  my  freedom,  may  I  come  back  ? ' 

She  clasped  and  unclasped  h^r  hands,  as  if  she  were  in  pain, 
and  it  was  a  moment  before  she  spoke. 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  think  of  it,'  she  answered. 

*  It  has  been  a  mistake.  There  will  be  difficulties  and  pain  any- 
way.    It  will,  I  dare  say,  come  right  for  you '    And  then, 

breaking  off,  and  her  tones  growing  quick  and  passionate,  'I 
cannot  say  it,  I  cannot,'  coming  a  step  nearer  to  him,  and  laying 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  Oh,  Esme,  I  cannot  live  without  you  I 
Do  not  leave  me.    I  love  you,  I  love  you ! ' 

At  the  sound  of  the  passionate  words  he  half  turned,  holding 
out  his  arms,  but,  recovering  herself,  Sydney  stepped  back. 

*  Forgive  me,'  she  began,  *I  am  unhappy.  I  did  not  mean  to 
speak  like  that.  I  want  to  ask  you  other  things.  Tell  me,'  her 
voice  falling,  *who  is  she?  Have  you — have  you  known  her 
long?' 

*  The  greater  part  of  my  life.     She  is  a  ward  of  my  father's.' 
*Tell  me  more,'  as   he  paused,  *do  not  fear  to  talk  to  me. 
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You  see  for  yourself  I  am  quite  calm  again,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  everything.  Oh,  it  will  come  right  again,  never  fear ! — for 
vou,  I  mean,  when  you  go  home,  if  you  have  known  her  and  loved 
her  so  long.     This  will  then  seem  an  interlude.' 

He  turned  his  eyes,  full  of  pain,  towards  her,  where  she  stood 
above  him. 

'  I  can  say  nothing,'  he  said,  as  he  had  said  once  before ; 
and,  as  the  words  had  touched  her  then,  so  they  touched  her 
now. 

*Do  not  mind  me,'  she  cried,  quickly — *  do  not  heed  my  words. 
I  am  jealous,  you  see,  that  she  should  have  been  so  much  to  you, 
and  for  so  long,  and  that  I  should  only  have  known  you  for  a  fort- 
night. It  is  jealousy,  miserable  jealousy.  But,  Esme,  she  would 
forgive  me,  I  think,  even  if  she  learns  all  this  in  the  future — if 
she  knew,  also,  how  much  I  have  suffered  to-night.' 

*  And  I  too.  You  know  that,  do  you  not  ?  And  it  is  all  my 
fault.  My  suffering,  and  yours,  and — all  the  previous  mistake — 
there  is  no  one  to  be  blamed  but  myself.' 

*  It  was  a  mistake,'  she  repeated,  drearily.  *  Ah,  why  do  men 
make  such  mistakes  ?  Tell  me ' — speaking  low  and  breathlessly — 
*  did  you  love  her  ?  What  am  I  saying  ?  Of  course  you  did ! 
You  have  told  her  so  hundreds  of  times — and — only  a  month 
ago:' 

She  was  standing  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  and  she 
wrung  her  hands  together  with  a  certain  despairing  gesture,  bom 
of  her  pain  and  her  despair.  Hearing  her,  Count  Lindenheim 
Btood  up,  and,  coming  nearer,  put  his  arm  about  her.  He  was  so 
tall  that  when  he  held  her  thus  in  his  firm  hold  she  was  powerless 
to  move. 

'  Listen,'  he  said,  in  clear,  determinate  tones,  and  with  one 
burning  hand  over  her  clasped  ones.  *  You  skall  hear  me  once, 
and  you  fikall  believe  me.  Do  not  taunt  me  with  the  past ;  it 
was  a  mistake.  I  shall  go  back  to  her,  I  shall  tell  her  so.  She 
is  a  good  woman  ;  she  will  give  me  back  my  freedom.  If  she 
does' — his  arm  was  now  clasped  more  tightly  about  her — *  I  will 
come  back,  and  I  will  remind  you  of  to-night — of  your  tender 
words,  your  tender  looks.* 

*  And  if  she  will  not  ? '  It  was  Sydney's  voice  that  asked  the 
question — Sydney's  voice,  so  low  that  he  had  to  bend  his  head  to 
hear  what  she  said. 

She  felt  the  clasp  of  his  hand  tighten,  but  his  voice  was  steady 
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as  he  answered, '  Then  in  some  happy  future  you  must  forget  me.* 
But  his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke. 

*  I  cannot,  I  cannot,'  she  cried,  and  he  felt  the  quickened 
heartbeats,  the  passionate  vibration  in  her  voice.  *  Oh,  come  back 
to  me ! ' 

*  When  I  come  back,'  he  answered,  *  I  will  say  all  to  you  that 
I  am  forbidden  to  say  to-night.  When  I  come  back,'  his  voice 
losing  its  determination  and  growing  tender  and  loving,  *  I  will 
ask  for  the  kiss  that  I  will  not  take  to-night.  Now,  I  will  only,' 
putting  her  at  a  little  distance  from  him — *  I  will  only  look  at  you 
once  more,  and  ask  you  to  trust  me.  It  will  not  be  for  very  long, 
but  trust  me  until  you  see  me  again.     Will  you  promise?' 

*  I  promise,'  she  answered.  *  Do  not  believe  me  except  when 
I  say  that  I  trust  you,  and  will  trust  you  until  I  see  you  again/ 

He  shivered  a  little  after  her  words,  and  it  served  to  remind 
her  of  what  she  had  wellnigh  forgotten. 

*  You  ought  not  to  be  here,'  she  said,  tenderly.  *  You  know 
you  promised  that,  if  I  would  listen  to  what  you  had  to  say,  you 
would  take  care  of  yourself  afterwards.  And  it  is  not  taking  care 
staying  in  this  cold,  dark  room — is  it  ? ' 

*  I  am  happy  here,'  he  answered — he  was  walking  restlessly  np 

and  down  the  long  room — *  and  who  knows '     But  his  words 

were  cut  short  by  a  cough.  *  Don't  scold  me,'  he  said,  breath- 
lessly ;  *  I  told  you  I  had  caught  cold.  I  will  go  to  bed,  and  begin 
to  take  care,  or  I  shall  not  be  fit  for  my  journey  to-morrow.' 

'  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  fit  anyhow,'  she  answered,  looking 
anxiously  at  him,  *  but  it  is  as  well  to  try.  So  good  night ;  I  am 
going  back  to  father.' 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  *  Good  night,'  he  said ;  then  of  a 
sudden,  kneeling  before  her,  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips. 

'  You  are  good,'  she  said,  gently,  '  I  am  sure  you  are  good. 
Forgive  me  if  I  have  been  unkind.  It  is  only  because  I  am  so 
very,  very  unhappy.'  And,  with  these  words,  she  stooped  and 
lightly  kissed  the  fair  bent  head. 


But  the  journey  on  which  so  much  depended  was  not  to  be 
taken  on  the  morrow.  The  Fates  interposed,  and  Sydney  Loraine 
scarcely  knew  whether  to  be  most  glad  or  sorry  when  she  learnt  in 
the  morning  that  there  was  no  chance  of  Count  von  Lindenheim 
leaving  their  house  that  day, 
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*  Or  his  room,'  Mr.  Loraine  added.  *  He  has  had  a  bad  night, 
and  is  feverish  and  ill  this  morning.  I  hope,'  with  unusual  sharp- 
ness, '  that  Mrs.  Bobertson  is  suflBciently  grateful  for  her  imp, 
and  will  not  encourage  its  flower-gathering  propensities.' 

Sydney,  who  was  walking  across  the  room,  stooped  and  kissed 
the  grey  head. 

*AhI  she  was  grateful,  father,  we  know  that;  and  even  we,' 
with  a  little  smile,  *  would  not  have  had  it  otherwise.  Although,* 
after  a  moment's  pause,  *  there  certainly  are  a  great  many  children 
in  the  world.' 

*  And  only  one  Esme  von  Lindenheim,  eh  ?  * 

She  did  not  answer;  but  a  moment  later  began  arranging 
some  faint-scented  cream-coloured  roses  and  fern  leaves  in  a 


'  You  can  take  them  up  with  you,  father,  when  you  go ;  it  will 
show  that  he  is  not  forgotten.  And  tell  him  that  though  I  grieve 
for  the  reason,  still  I  am  glad  he  is  not  going  away  to-day.  You 
are  listening,  father,  you  will  not  forget  ? ' 

'  Do  I  ever  forget  ?  *  And  in  proof  that  he  did  not,  he  brought 
her  later  on,  to  where  she  sat  under  the  tulipa-tree  idling,  making 
no  pretence  even  of  working  or  reading,  a  folded  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  in  pencil  his  thanks,  a  few  words  in  German, 
and  below  them  his  name — Esme  von  Lindenheim. 

*  You  judge  from  that,  I  hope,  that  I  did  not  forget,  and  that 
your  message  and  flowers  pleased  him.' 

And  he  still  looked  ill,  when,  three  days  later,  he  reappeared 
downstairs.  The  old  doctor  had  come  and  given  his  advice.  Eest 
and  warmth,  no  more  talking  than  was  necessary,  and,  to  insure 
all  this,  bed,  that  was  by  far  the  best  place.  He  was  interested 
in  the  stranger,  as  most  people  were  who  knew  him,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  that  his  hostess  should  follow  him  out  on  to  the 
sunny  terrace  and  ask  what  he  thought,  and  if  there  were  any- 
thing she  could  do. 

*No,  no ;  quiet  is  the  best  thing,  and  this  lovely  weather  is  in 
his  favour.  His  lungs  are  delicate,  and  with  so  much  fever  one 
always  fears  inflammation ;  but  we  must  hope  it  won't  come  to 
that.' 

Her  heart  seemed  to  die  within  her  as  she  stood  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  with  the  bright  unclouded  morning  sky  above  her ;  but 
the  kindly  old  eyes  looking  into  hers  saw  no  shadow  of  the  pain 
there,  heard  no  inflection  of  it  in  the  tones  of  her  steady  voice. 
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*No,'  sbe  repeated,  *we  must  hope.it  will  not  come  to  that. 
You  must  take  great  care.' 

*We  can't  let  him  owe  his  death  to  us,'  the  doctor  said 
cheerily,  turning  away ;  *  we'll  take  top  much  care  for  that.' 

At  his  words  Sydney  shivered,  and  felt  cold  through  all  the 
glory  of  the  August  sunshine. 

*  Though  after  all,*  a  shade  of  defiance  in  her  thoughts  as  she 
made  her  way  back  to  the  garden,  *  I  am  not  really  uneasy.  Why 
should  I  be  ?     He  only  needs  care.' 

But  words  did  not  banish  the  shadow  of  anxiety. 

But  now  the  days  were  over,  had  been  lived  through  some- 
how ;  and  on  this  Sunday  evening  in  the  long  drawing-room,  with 
the  windows  closed  against  possibly  treacherous  evening  air,  the 
lamps  lighted,  and  a  miniature  wood  fire  burning  on  the  wide, 
open  hearth,  Sydney  sat  in  old  Mr.  Loraine's  great  armchair  by 
the  fireplace.  Count  von  Lindenheim  on  a  low  seat  by  her  side. 
They  were  alone,  for  after  dinner  Mr.  Loraine  had  slipped  into  his 
beloved  library,  and  after  a  time,  the  voices  disturbing  him,  he 
had  closed  the  door  of  communication.  But  now,  though  they 
were  thus  alone,  they  seemed  to  have  but  little  to  say,  although 
the  knowledge  was  theirs  that  to-morrow  the  parting  so  long  post- 
poned must  take  place. 

*  I  would  rather  go,'  Count  Lindenheim  had  said.  *  T  am  not 
getting  well ;  I  am  worried,  for  I  ought  to  be  at  home.  I  shall 
not  get  well  here.'  And  the  doctor  had  given  a  somewhat  un- 
willing consent  for  his  departure,  seeing  the  truth  of  his  words. 

So  this  was  the  last  night.  Sad,  in  as  far  as  it  was  the  last, 
and  yet  to  Sydney  there  was,  mingled  with  the  sadness,  a  feeling 
that  his  presence  was  an  unexpected  happiness,  wrested  {ix)m  fate 
itself. 

She  had  been  restless  and  unhappy  all  day.  Even  the  quiet 
sendees  in  the  village  church  had  failed  to  calm  her.  The  List 
time,  even  with  a  distinct  and  definite  knowledge  of  when  and 
where  we  shall  meet  again,  is  sad.  How  much  more  when  a 
terrible  mist  of  uncertainty  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  *  Good- 
bye.' And  in  calmer  moments  she  did  not  deceive  herself.  She 
was  well  aware  of  the  nature  of  a  German  betrothal — that  only 
the  marriage  service  itself  could  be  held  more  binding.  Aiul 
knowing  it,  there  were  moments  when  she  felt  it  graven  on  her 
hearts — that  in  this  world,  at  least,  she  and  Esme  von  Lindenheim 
would  meet  no  more. 
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But  this  was  not  one  of  them.  At  this  moment  past  fears 
and  fatm-e  anxiety  were  alike  swallowed  up  in  a  blissful,  happy 
present. 

There  was  always  something  about  him  that  calmed  her.  His 
gentleness,  his  tenderness  soothed  and  comforted  her ;  and  this 
seemed  magnified  tenfold  by  the  increased  delicacy  of  his  appear- 
ance. He  himself  was  not  so  depressed  and  unhappy  as  he  had 
been  when  she  had  seen  him  last.  The  consciousness  that  he 
vas  no  longer  obliged  to  wait,  but  was  starting  to-morrow,  had 
perhaps  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  his  nerves;  and  in  his  smile 
and  conversation  she  felt  the  personal  charm  that  had  been  so 
strong  at  first.  For  him  it  was  the  day  before  the  battle,  and 
there  was  something  of  the  thrill  of  coming  excitement.  Some- 
thing, perhaps,  in  being  once  more  in  the  presence  of  the  woman 
whose  love  he  need  not  doubt  of  having  won.  It  would  be  a  hard 
and  bitter  fight,  but  she  was  worth  it — or  so  it  seemed  to  him  as 
he  watched  her  in  the  big  armchair,  which  was  associated  in  his 
memory  with  old  Mr.  Loraine.  She  wore  the  same  white  dress 
that  she  had  done  the  night  of  his  arrival ;  its  folds  fell  softly 
and  gracefully  about  her,  and  in  her  hand  was  the  fan  of 
peacock's  feathers. 

*Are  you  really  better?'  she  asked  suddenly,  after  a  long 
silence,  in  which  she  had  been  watching  him.  *Tell  me  the 
truth ;  you  are  not  quite  well ' — a  faint  question  in  the  tones — 
*  but  you  are  much  better  ? ' 

*  I  am  not  quite  well,'  he  repeated,  sitting  more  upright,  *  but 
I  am  much  better,  and  shall  be  better  still  when  I  am  back  in 
Germany.' 

*Yes,'  she  said,  softly,  *I  hope  so.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  feather  fan  on  her  knee. 

*Your  hopes  and  wishes  will  do  me  good,'  he  said,  *  never 
fear.'  And  then,  suddenly — *  I  wish  you  would  get  another  fan,' 
he  went  on.  *  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  carrying  this  one  about 
with  you.' 

'  It  is  pretty,'  touching  it  caressingly,  *  and  it  has  memories. 
It  reminds  me  of  many  happy  evenings.  You  told  me  it  was 
unlucky,  you  remember,  the  first  time  I  saw  you.' 

*  And  you,'  he  replied,  *  said  you  did  not  fear  the  especial  form 
of  ill-luck  it  might  bring.' 

*  But  I  do,'  she  cried  passionately,  rising  to  her  feet.  *  I  am 
afraid  of  it — I  am  afraid  to  run  any  risks,'  moving  swiftly  away, 
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and  placing  it  on  a  distant  table.     *  There/  returning  to  his  side, 
*  I  will  never  touch  it  again.' 

*  What  a  foolish  woman  you  are  ! '  he  said  gently,  as  she  stocMl 
once  more  by  his  side. 

*  I  cannot  help  it,'  she  cried,  and  when  he  looked  at  her  he 
saw  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.     *  I  care  too  much  to  be  wise  I 

I  wish '  she  began  abruptly,  and  then  turned  away,  and  stood 

with  her  back  to  him,  leaning  against  the  mantelshelf. 

*  What  do  you  wish  ?  '  he  questioned. 

*  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  seen  her — that  I  knew  her — even  what  she 
is  like.' 

He  did  not  answer  in  words,  but  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  came  up  to  where  she  was  still  standing  by  the 
fire,  and  placed  in  her  hands  a  small  case. 

She  took  it  over  to  a  distant  lamp,  and  there  opened  it.  And 
when  she  had  done  so,  a  fair  girl's  face  looked  frankly  out  towards 
her,  blue-eyed  and  red-lipped,  with  rippling  corn-coloured  hair. 
For  some  seconds  she  remained  gazing  at  it,  with  jealous,  misty 
eyes,  scanning  every  line  of  the  girlish  face,  which  was  not  beau- 
tiful, but  true  and  honest.  Then  she  closed  the  case,  and  came 
back  to  his  side. 

*  Tell  me,'  she  said,  her  voice  sinking  to  a  whisper,  *  does  she 
love  you?' 

There  was  no  reply. 

*  Of  course  she  does,'  her  words  coming  quickly,  unsteadilj* 
Then  sinking  on  her  knees  by  him :  *  It  is  at  her  expense  that  I 
am  wishing  to  be  made  happy.  But  you  will  go  back ;  and  it  will 
come  right — between  you  and  her,  I  mean.  You  see  it  is  not 
your  happiness  I  care  for — it  is  just  my  own,'  clasping  her  hand^ 
tightly  about  his  arm.  *  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  happy  with  her, 
I  want  you  to  come  back  to  me.' 

Her  voice  faltered,  and  she  laid  her  head  where  her  hands  were 
clasped  about  his  arm,  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  spoke  soothing  words,  and  stroked  her  soft  hair  caressingly, 
as  if  she  had  been  a  child,  trying  to  calm  the  unaccustomed 
storm. 

At  length  she  lifted  her  miserable  eyes  to  his. 

*Do  not  despise  me,'  she  sighed.  *Dear  Esm^,'  lajdng  her 
cheek  against  his  hand,  *  I  am  only  jealous,  that  is  it,'  with  a  faint 
smile,  *  jealous.  And  there  is  always  something  despicable  about 
jealousy.     And  I  made   such  good  resolutions   to-day — and  in 
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church  too — that  I  would  not  spoil  your  last  evening  with  my 
excitability  and  folly.  I  meant  to  be  so  calm  and  wise.  And 
now ' 

'•Dear  child,'  he  said  gently,  *  dear  child,'  smoothing  her  ruflBed 
brown  hair  cjaressingly,  *  do  not  be  afraid.  If  I  live,  I  will  come 
back — or  write  ? '  he  added,  interrogatively. 

*  No,  no,'  she  replied  softly,  *  do  not  write.  Come  back  to  me 
if  you  are  free,  and  if  not ' —  her  voice  dying  away  into  sad  in- 
definiteness — •  oh,  I  shall  understand  !  It  will  not  be  necessary 
even  to  write.  But  get  well,'  she  went  on, '  that  is  the  first  and 
most  important  thing.  When  I  next  see  you,  let  me  find  you 
quite  well.' 

Her  voice  was  steady  now.  She  had  brushed  the  tears  away. 
Perhaps  his  words  had  inspired  her  with  a  faint  shadow  of  hope, 
perhaps  some  remembrance  had  come  to  her  of  the  resolutions  she 
had  formed  whilst  listening  to  the  bells  ringing  through  the  calm 
summer  evening — resolutions  which  in  her  passionate  pain  and 
suffering  she  had  broken — that  she  would  spare  him  as  much  as 
might  be  any  share  of  the  trouble  which  had  fallen  on  her ;  he 
had  quite  enough  to  bear  himself,  and  he  was  ill.  And  over  and 
over  again  had  not  the  doctor  said  that  all  worry  and  anxiety,  and 
above  everything  all  excitement,  was,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided  ? 
And  she  knew  it.  As  she  looked  at  him  now,  and  noted  the  little 
red  flush  on  his  cheeks  and  the  feverish  brightness  of  his  eyes, 
she  knew  that  it  was  through  her  fault,  her  foolish  emotion,  that 
he  was  suflFering  afresh.  What  was  the  good  in  crying  out? 
She  was  hurt,  perhaps,  but,  as  they  were  circumstanced,  there 
was  nothing  he  could  do,  only  feel  as  a  stab  all  her  passionate 
words. 

She  did  not  move.  The  attitude  in  which  she  was — she  was 
still  half  kneeling,  half  leaning  against  his  chair — was  restful. 
With  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands,  thoughts  and  prayers  rushed 
through  her  mind,  which  seemed  growing  calmer,  the  after-result 
of  the  tempest  which  had  shaken  her. 

The  hand  upon  her  head  seemed  to  bring  peace.  He  was 
always,  outwardly  at  least,  so  much  more  calm  than  she  was,  that 
his  mere  presence  was  restful. 

Gradually  the  shadowy  quiet  appeared  to  increase  to  a  reality, 
^he  quickened  beats  of  her  heart  to  grow  slower,  the  uneven 
hreathing  calmer.  The  bright  flames  of  the  wood  fire  sparkled 
trnd  danced  before  her  tired  eyes,  as  she  watched  them  with  a  kind 
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of  fascination.     So  silent  grew  the  room,  that  its  little  crackles 
were  the  only  disturbing  sound. 

It  seemed  almost  as  if  that  passionate  pain  she  had  borne  these 
last  days  was  separated  from  her  now  by  another  lifetime,  and  that 
she  had  entered  into  the  kingdom  for  which  she  had  yearned. 
Her  lips  parted,  and  a  little  sigh  escaped  her.  Joy,  sorrow,  T^hich 
was  it,  that  brought  it  there  ? 

*  I  wish,'  she  began  at  length — but  she  did  not  move  her  cheek 
away  from  the  hand  against  which  it  rested — *  I  wish  Rometimes 
one  could  choose  the  moment  of  one's  death ;  I  think  I  should 
say  now.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  so  unhappy,  but  now,  at  this 
moment — I  have  forgotten  that.' 

*  Forget  it  still,'  he  answered  ;  *  and  believe  me,  if  I  can  make 
the  future  easy  for  you,  I  will.' 

*  Putting  it  into  words  has  broken  the  charm,'  she  said.  'But 
you  see  for  yourself  that  my  wisdom  has  come  back.  Do  not  fear, 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  miserable  any  longer.  I  am  going/ 
tightening  a  little  her  clasp  upon  the  hand  she  held,  *to  say 
"  Good  night " — for  you  promised  you  would  not  stay  up  late,' 

*  It  is  "  Good  bye," '  he  replied  quickly.  *  I  am  going  early 
to-morrow.  No,'  as  she  would  have  spoken,  *  it  is  better,  far 
better.  You  know,  I  wished  to  go  days  ago.  I  think,'  his  voice 
faltering  a  little,  *  I  would  rather  not  say  "  Good-bye"  again.' 

*  I  will  not  again  break  my  resolution,'  she  said.  *  I  will  do 
whatever  you  think  best.  I  am  not  very  brave,  but  I  can  be 
obedient.' 

She  stood  up  as  she  spoke,  and  *  See,'  she  went  on,  '  I  am 
trying  to  act  as  I  speak.  I  am  going  at  once.  This  is  "  Good- 
bye."' 

He  was  standing  beside  her  on  the  hearthrug,  looking  down 
into  her  troubled  eyes,  noting  the  slender  hands  clasped  above 
her  beating  heart,  perhaps  recognising  the  eflForts  she  was  making 
to  be  calm,  for  his  own  eyes  grew  sadder  as  he  watched  her. 

But  his  voice  was  quiet  and  steady,  as,  placing  his  hands  upon 
her  shoulders :  *  Sydney,'  he  said,  *  try  and  trust  me.  If  I  live, 
I  will  come  back  ;  if  I  do  not  come  back,  I  will  write.  Do  you 
understand  ? ' 

*  Yes.'  It  was  a  sigh,  not  a  word.  Her  eyes  did  not  droop— 
they  looked  steadily  up  into  his.  The  tear-drops  were  all  gone. 
There  was  a  faint  reflection  of  his  calmness  and  determination 
about  her  grave  mouth. 
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'  Dear  child/  with  one  hand  smoothing  back  the  hair  firom  her 
aching  forehead,  *  I  can  say  so  little.  You  know,  you  understand. 
If  you  never  see  me  again,  you  must  be  free,  with  no  shadow 
between  you  and  a  happy  future.' 

'Ah,  but  you  cannot  do  that,'  she  interposed.  *You  may 
destroy  my  future,  but  you  cannot  take  away  my  past.  And  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  do  not  think  it.  I  shall  always 
believe  that  you  loved  me.' 

*You  cannot  doubt.  But,'  breaking  oflf,  *you  believe  me, 
that  is  enough.  You  believe,'  speaking  quickly,  *  that  if  I  could 
say  all  I  wish  to  say,  if  I  could  kiss  away  your  tears,  and  bring 
back  smiles  to  your  eyes  and  lips,  there  is  nothing  I  would  not 
sacrifice — nothing — if  it  were  only  myself  I  had  to  think  of ! ' 

As  he  spoke  the  colour  swept  up  in  a  scarlet  flame  to  her  cheeks, 
and  the  grey  eyes  wavered  away  from  those  looking  into  hers. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  said,  softly ;  *  your  love  makes  it  easier.' 

'  Good-bye,'  he  repeated. 

She  lifted  her  eyes  once  more  to  his,  and  then  turned  slowly 
away.  But,having  reached  the  doorway,  she  paused  and  looked  back. 

He  had  thrown  himself  down  in  the  big  armchair  where  she 
had  sat  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  his  face  hidden  in  his  arms 
outstretched  on  the  table  beside  it — the  whole  attitude  one  of 
such  suflfering  and  despair,  that  almost  involuntarily  she  paused. 
And,  after  a  second's  hesitation,  she  came  back  the  few  steps  to 
his  side. 

The  circle  of  light  from  the  shaded  lamp  fell  on  the  prone 
head,  turning  to  gold  the  fair  hair,  and  for  the  moment  such  pity 
and  tenderness  filled  her  heart  that  all  thought  of  self  was  swal- 
lowed up. 

*  Esme,'  she  said,  low  and  timidly,  and,  as  he  did  not  move  or 
make  any  reply,  *  Good-bye  is  a  bitter,  heartbreaking  word,*  she 
went  on  gently.  *  Does  it  comfort  you  to  know  that  if  you  suffer, 
80  do  I ;  that  if  you  are  heartbroken,  so  am  I  ?  Does  it  comfort 
you — it  must — to  know  that  day  and  night  I  am  praying*  God  to 
keep  you  until  we  meet  again  ? ' 

There  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then  Esme  von  Lindenheim 
felt  her  arm  about  his  neck,  her  soft  kisses  on  hair  and  forehead. 

'  Good-bye,'  she  faltered,  and  *  Good-bye '  he  repeated,  lifting 
his  eyes,  full  of  tears,  to  hers  ;  and  then  he  knew  that  if  he  did 
not  regain  his  freedom  he  had  looked  his  last  into  the  grey  eyes 
he  had  learnt  to  love,  heard  her  say  *  Good-bye '  for  the  last  time. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  UND  WAS  D(7  EWIO  LIEBST,  1ST  EWIO  DBIN.* 

Hayes  in  August,  under  cloudless  summer  skies,  rased  and 
jasmine  looking  in  at  every  window,  was  a  very  different  place 
from  Hayes  on  a  cold  wet  day  in  May,  with  a  wild  west  wind 
howling  out  of  doors,  dashing  cold  showers  of  rain  against  the 
windows,  and  making  the  warm,  firelit  drawing-room  a  verj 
desirable  place  in  which  to  listen  to  the  warring  elements  without. 

Up  and  down  the  long  room,  in  the  fashion  that  was  fiunihar 
to  them,  walked  Sydney  Loraine  and  her  father,  talking  occasion- 
ally, and  then  remaining  silent,  both  thinking  their  own  thoughts, 
in  the  way  that  long-tried  affection  only  dare  venture  upon. 

They  had  been  in  London  for  some  weeks ;  it  was  only  this 
afternoon  they  had  returned,  and  Sydney  was  congratulating 
herself  on  being  once  more  at  home. 

'  It  is  so  pleasant  being  alone,  is  it  not,  dear  father  ?  Do  you 
know,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  rest  of  the  world  finds  us  as  dull 
as  we  find  it.  What  a  comfort  it  is  we  never  fail  to  interest  and 
amuse  each  other ! ' 

*  I  quite  forgot  to  tell  you,  Sydney,  that  I  asked  Roy  Carteret 
to  come  down  here.' 

*  Why  did  you  do  that  ? ' — Sydney  half  paused  in  her  walk, 
but  went  on  again  directly — *  I  do  not  believe  you  forgot,  I  think 
you  were  afraid  to  tell  me.' 

*Do  you  not  like  him?  Did  you  not  wish  him  to  come? 
I  thought  he  interested  you,  and  he  has  promised  to  take  some 
sketches  for  me.     But  if  I  had  thought ' 

*  Dear  father,  do  not  mind  me.  Of  course  I  am  glad  you  asked 
him.  My  remarks  were  general,  not  particular.  Men  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  very  interesting.' 

*  But  he  is  interesting,'  went  on  Mr.  Loraine,  with  unusual 
persistence.  *  He  is  clever,  amusing,  and  draws  well ;  besides  he 
has  helped  me  a  great  deal  in  a  way  that  has  given  him  not  a 
little  trouble.' 

*  He  is  quite  aware  of  his  advantages,'  Sydney  replied,  with  a 
shade  of  bitterness  in  the  tones  that  used  not  to  be  there.  *  Some- 
times, father,  I  think  people  know  the  value  of  everything 
belonging  to  them,  including  unselfishness  and  all  their  other 
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virtues.  Now  do  not  scold  me  for  being  uncharitable  and  hard. 
I  say  that  to  you,  but  to  him  I  will  be  charming ;  interested  and 
appreciative  of  everything,  including  sketches  and  unselfishness.' 

^h,  Loraine's  only  reply  in  words  was,  *  I  am  glad  you  judge 
me  more  kindly  than  you  do  the  world ; '  but  for  a  few  minutes 
his  thoughts  did  not  wander  away  to  the  subject  of  the  new  book, 
which  was  engrossing  him  at  present,  they  remained  with  the 
tall,  slender  daughter,  by  whose  side  he  was  walking.  Sometimes 
now,  as  he  found  himself  growing  older  and  his  hair  greyer,  the 
thought  would  flash  across  him  that  if  he  could  have  seen  her  a 
proud  and  happy  wife,  with  children  clinging  about  her,  the 
future  would  not  have  seemed  so  grey  and  dull,  to  which  one  day 
he  would  have  to  leave  her. 

*  But  though  I  used  to  wish  she  might  not  leave  me  I  have 
never  influenced  her,  and  I  would  always  have  done  anything  for 
her  happiness.  It  is  she  herself  who  has  ever  been  unwilling  to 
quit  her  home.  She  is  capable  of  love,  I  know  it,  but  somehow 
it  seems  that  no  man  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  her  heart.' 
But  his  thoughts  being  thus  turned  to  the  subject  he  sighed, 
when  at  the  library  door  he  paused  and  entered  it. 

'What  a  sigh  father !  That  is  forbidden,'  kissing  him.  *  Are 
you  going  to  write  to-night  ?  You  ought  to  be  too  tired  for  that, 
but  you  grow  two  years  younger  every  year,  and  I,'  half  smiling, 
*  two  years  older.' 

*  We  shall  soon  be  the  same  age  at  that  rate.  Come  in  and 
light  my  candles.' 

'When  does  Mr.  Carteret  amve?'  she  questioned,  the  taper 
in  her  hand. 

'To-morrow  about  five.  I  promised  we  would  send  to  meet 
him.' 

She  made  no  comment  on  his  words,  but,  having  lit  the 
candles,  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 

Back  there,  she  stirred  the  fire  into  a  brighter  blaze,  then 
recommenced  her  walk  to  and  fro,  noting  as  she  walked,  now 
and  again  with  satisfaction,  some  familiar  object  that  after  the 
month's  absence  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see  again ;  but  at  length 
pausing  in  her  slow  walk,  she  sat  down  in  the  wide  armchair  on 
the  hearth-rug,  and  pursued  her  train  of  thought  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  fire,  as  if  she  read  a  story  there. 

As  she  sits  thus,  her  hands  lightly  clasped  on  her  knee,  the 
lamplight  above  her  shows  the  changes  that  time  has  brought  t^o 
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her.  It  is  a  diflferent  woman  from  the  one  in  the  white  dress  who 
fiiltered  out  her  heart-broken  farewells  in  this  very  room.  The 
face  is  thinner  than  of  old,  and  the  lamplight  shows  grey  hairs  in 
the  dark  head ;  the  grey  eyes  are  a  little  harder,  a  little  colder, 
and  the  grave  mouth  smiles  less  often  than  it  did.  The  world 
with  its  disappointments  and  troubles  has  a  way,  hardening  to 
those  who  have  to  fight  many  of  its  battles,  and  nearly  five  years 
have  gone  by  since  Esme  von  Lindenheim  said  in  this  very  room, 
*  If  I  regain  my  freedom  I  will  return,  if  not  I  will  write ; '  and 
he  had  not  returned,  had  not  even  written.  One  little  note  had 
come  from  him  to  Mr.  Loraine  posted  from  Berlin,  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  telling  him  of  his  arrival  so  far. 

*  I  am  arranging  for  leave  to  go  home  at  once.'  A  message  of 
remembrance  to  his  daughter,  and  that  was  all.  From  then  till 
now  silence  so  great,  that  not  one  word  had  reached  her  listening 
ears. 

How  often  in  those  first  six  months,  pacing  up  and  down  this 
room,  winter  storms  raging  without,  and  an  echo  of  them  within 
her  heart,  had  she  gone  over  and  over  all  possible  issues  of  that 
journey  home  I 

Pride,  passion,  bitter  jealousy  all  warring  in  her  desolate  heart, 
all  telling  her  that  the  silence  meant  he  had  failed,  and  that  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  write  and  say  so. 

*  But  I  would  rather  know  it,  far  rather,  though  I  said  I  should 
understand.'  And,  mingled  with  the  thoughts  of  her  despair, 
would  come  remembrances  of  her  own  words,  ^  You  will  return  to 
her,  and  then  this  will  seem  an  interlude.  Your  love  for  her  will 
all  come  back.  What  is  a  fortnight  in  a  man's  life  ?  For  you  it 
will  be  all  as  it  was  before.' 

*  What  is  it  ? '  she  would  cry,  leaning  out  into  the  cold  wintry 
night  from  the  window  where  in  the  moonlight  he  had  told  her  of 
his  love.  ^  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me  where  you  are,  what  you  are 
doing ! '  And  in  the  pain  and  grief  of  those  winter  nights  the 
grey  hairs  were  sown,  the  soft  mouth  forgot  its  smiles.  Months 
had  passed,  months  of  which  each  day  had  seemed  written  in  fire 
across  her  life,  days  of  which  the  mere  memory  now  would  bring 
back  the  pain.  Sometimes  the  sight  of  the  familiar  room,  or  of 
some  slight  object  therein,  would  catch  her  eye,  and,  reminding 
her  of  that  vanished  time,  make  the  whole  scene  so  real  that  it 
was  impossible  to  believe  that  blank  months  and  years  stretched 
between  then   and   now.     To-night,  returning  after  this  short 
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absence,  the  place  was  alive  with  memories,  and,  looking  into  the 
fireglow,  her  story  seemed  written  there. 

*  I  am  glad  to  be  back,'  she  said,  softly  ;  then,  rising,  walked 
over  to  the  unshuttered  window,  and,  opening  it,  looked  out  into 
the  wild  night.  It  was  not  cold.  The  strong  west  wind  was 
driving  dark  clouds  across  the  sky ;  now  and  again  a  momentary 
gleam  of  moonshine  showing  through  the  blackness,  the  trees 
beneath  bending  hither  and  thither  in  the  gale. 

*  Am  I  ever  glad  ? ' — altering  the  form  of  her  sentence.  *  After 
all,  what  difference  does  it  make  ?  Here  or  there,  it  is  always  the 
same  thing — only  at  first  one  always  ima^nes  every  change  must 
be  for  the  better.  If  I  only  knew ' — wringing  her  hands  together ; 
'  I  think  anything  would  have  been  better  than  this  terrible  blank. 
Five  years !  Yes,  it  will  soon  be  five  years.  And  not  to  know 
whether  he  was  faithful  to  his  promise  to  her  whilst  I  had  his 
heart,  or  whether  he  gave  it  all  back  to  her — his  love,  everything. 
Why  not,  why  not  ? ' 

Then,  a  moment  later,  the  passion  dying  out  of  her  voice : 
*  It  is  a  l6ng  time  ago,  I  must  forget.  Ah,  no,  no !  that  would  be 
paying  too  dear.  I  would  rather — yes,  I  would  rather  know  that 
YOU  were  happy — even,'  smiling  more  softly,  ^  with  her.  She 
looked  good  and  kind ;  perhaps,  when  he  saw  her,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  tell  her,  and  so  sacrificed  himself — and  me.  Perhaps, 
better  so.     It  would  be  something  saved  out  of  the  wreck.' 

She  did  not  close  the  window,  but  resumed  her  pacing  up  and 
down  ;  it  seemed  to  bring  back  the  calmness  she  needed. 

*  I  am  old  enough  to  be  less  excitable.  It  almost  seems  like 
those  past  foolish,  happy  days.' 

Her  thoughts  then  drifted  to  the  visitor  of  whom  her  father 
bad  spoken,  and  she  paused  once  again  by  the  open  window. 

'  Why  is  he  coming  ? '  she  said,  lifting  her  eyes  to  the  dark  sky. 
'  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him,'  almost  defiantly,  *  Though,  after  all, 
what  difierence  does  it  make  who  comes  or  who  stays  away  ? ' 


But  no  shadow  of  the  previous  night  was  about  her  as,  in  the 
small  morning-room,  which  looked  on  to  the  garden,  she  sat 
making  tea  the  following  evening  for  Mr.  Carteret,  the  man  of 
whose  advent  her  father  had  spoken.  He  was  a  tall,  dark-haired, 
dark-eyed  man, — no  greater  contrast  could  have  been  found 
than  between  him  and  the  fair-haired  stranger  who  had  won  his 
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way  into  Mr.  Loraine's  heart  so  long  ago.  And  yet  this  was  the 
only  man  in  whom  Sydney  could  recall  her  father  being  much 
interested  since. 

*  And  it  is  selfish  of  me  not  to  be  very  civil  to  him  also,'  she 
thought,  *  for  there  are  not  many  men  who  can  share  his  tastes.' 

Stirred  by  the  thought,  she  roused  herself  to  talk.  The 
sketches  proved  a  good  introductory  topic. 

*  To-morrow,  if  it  is  fine,'  he  said,  with  a  glance  at  the  rain 
I)Ouring  down  out  of  doors,  *  I  shall  go  forth  and  explore  the 
country;  and  if  not,  there  are  several  drawings  I  should  be  glad 
to  take  from  the  house  itself.  The  one  of  the  opposite  building 
— I  should  imagine  the  older  part  of  the  house,  taken  from  the 
room  above  this — would  make  a  charming  picture.' 

*  I  wish  I  could  draw,'  she  interposed,  *  for  I  should  like  to 
have  just  that  bit.  It  %%  charming. — Ah,  but,'  with  momentary 
enthusiasm,  *  it  should  be  done  in  summer,  when  the  acacias  are 
in  leaf, — or  on  a  starlit  summer  night,'  her  hands  clasping  and 
unclasping, — *  it  is  a  dream  of  loveliness  then.  I  should  like  to 
have  it.' 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  surprised  at  the  unwonted  stir  in  the 
tones,  but  he  saw  she  was  not  looking  at  him,  and  the  softness 
vanished  from  her  eyes,  when,  *  I  will  come  down  and  do  it  for  you,' 
he  said.    *  Show  me  what  you  would  like,  and  I  will  do  my  very  best.* 

^  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind,'  she  answered.  *  But^  unfortu- 
nately, you  have  to  leave  out  of  a  picture  the  thousand  scents  of 
a  summer  night,  the  thousand  gentle  sounds  which  make  it  into  a 
living  reality.  But  it  is  kind  of  you  to  offer  to  do  it  for  me,  and 
I  should  value  it.  Some  day,  you  know,  I  suppose,  if  I  live  long 
enough,  I  shall  have  to  leave  here,  and  a  short  stout  man  who 
hunts  five  days  a  week  will  take  possession.  And  as  he  cannot 
hunt  here,  I  don't  suppose  he  will  love  it  quite  as  much  as  I  do.' 

The  momentary  softness  had  entirely  vanished.  Sydney 
Loraine  was  as  always,  at  least  so  Mr.  Carteret  found,  a  woman  with 
whom  it  was  very  hard  to  sympathise,  or  indeed  reach,  in  anyway. 

*  It  must  always  be  a  bitter  thing  to  make  a  new  home,'  he 
said,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  j)urely  conventional  phrase,  which 
carried  not  the  slightest  weight. 

*  It  must,  I  should  think,'  she  answered.  *  But,  come,  as  it  \% 
so  wet,  we  will  explore  the  house  now,  and  find  bits  suitable  for 
your  pencil.' 

*  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,'  was  his  thought,  as  he  followed  her 
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about  the  house,  ^  I  always  feel  sorry  for  her,  though  surely 
there  is  no  need.  Everyone  says  she  is  proud  and  cold,  but  I  do 
not  always  think  so.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  she  would 
willingly  take  more  interest,  if  she  could.  What  stands  between 
her  and  life  ?  Is  it  that  she  is  satisfied  with  the  present,  or  is  it 
that  she  has  a  past  ? ' 

Only  he  noticed,  as  he  had  always  done,  how  in  her  father's 
presence  she  changed.  Her  very  voice  grew  softer ;  when  looking 
at  him,  the  grey  eyes  became  warm  and  tender. 

But  though  he  lingered  on  day  by  day,  and  saw  her  con- 
stantly; though  she  sat  by  him  while  he  sketched,  and  listened 
to,  and  apparently  appreciated,  his  remarks  on  the  world  of  men 
and  books,  and  though  he  sat  by  her  in  the  evening,  sometimes 
listening  to  her  singing,  sometimes  talking  while  she  worked,  or 
listening  to  her  words,  now  light,  now  serious — never  once  was 
the  veil  lifted;  she  was  always  exactly  the  same:  kind  and 
friendly,  grateful  to  him  for  the  help  he  afibrded  her  father,  and 
the  interest  he  aroused  in  herself,  with  a  little  shaft  of  sarcasm 
always  ready  to  turn  aside  the  slightest  attempt  at  anything  that 
might  lead  to  aught  else,  so  that  the  words  he  meant  to  say,  the 
words  that  hovered  on  his  lips  a  hundred  times  a  day,  remained 
unsaid. 

'  Will  you  come  for  a  walk  ? '  he  asked  her  one  afternoon.  It 
was  late,  nearly  four  o'clock,  but  it  had  rained  all  day,  and  she 
had  not  been  out,  and  at  the  suggestion  she  rose  at  once. 

*  It  would  be  very  pleasant.  It  has  stopped  raining,'  looking 
out  of  the  window.     *  I  will  put  on  my  hat.' 

Very  little  later  they  were  making  their  way,  against  the 
blustering  wind,  through  the  narrow  village  street. 

*  Is  it  too  rough  for  you  ? '  he  asked. 

*  No,  I  enjoy  it,'  she  declared.  *  We  will  go  above  to  the  pine- 
wood  ;  I  love  the  sound  of  wind  in  pine-trees.' 

*  You  are  sure  it  will  not  tire  you  ? ' 

*It  is  staying  at  home  and  waiting  that  tires  one,'  she 
answered  quickly.     '  Do  not  you  also  think  that  ? ' 

*  I  should  think  it  must  be  so,  but  that  is  rarely  a  man's  fate.' 

*  No,  it  is  a  woman's.' 

He  turned  his  head  quickly.  It  sounded  to  him  as  if  the  words 
came  with  a  sob,  but  perhaps  the  strong  wind  had  caught  her 
breath,  for  the  road  they  were  toiling  up  was  very  steep.  He 
paused  a  moment,  however. 
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*  There  is  no  use  offering  yon  an  arm,'  then  he  said.  'You 
are  far  too  independent  to  take  it,  even  if  you  were  tired.' 

*  Even  if  I  were  tired,'  she  repeated,  *  which  I  am  not.  But  I 
am  grateful  all  the  same.' 

*  No,  you  are  not.  Nothing  that  I  could  do  for  you,  notliiDg 
that  I  could  offer  you,  would  you  ever  be  grateful  for.  You  would 
say  "  thank  you  "  because  it  is  conventional  to  say  "  thank  you," 
and  you  are  too  well-mannered  to  forget  it/ 

^EtayrlsV 

They  had  entered  the  little  pine-wood,  and  sheltered  there 
from  the  violence  of  the  storm  she  stopped,  leaning  against  a  tall 
tree-trunk,  and  looked  at  him.  The  wind  had  brought  a  faint  flush 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  some  emotion,  an  unaccustomed  brightness  to 
her  eyes.  But  when  she  had  said  her  little  light  words,  before  he 
had  time  to  answer  them,  she  went  on  hurriedly 

*  Do  not  say  anything  more.  That  is  all.  Forgive  me  if  I 
was  flippant — I  am  sometimes ;  it  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  woman 
to  be,  but  men  probably  have  some  other  weapon  with  which  they 
meet  the  world,  and  which  serves  the  same  purpose.' 

*  Has  the  world  disappointed  you  ? '  he  asked,  *  deceived  you?' 
slowly.  *  Why  do  you  wish  to  meet  it  with  stabs  ?  Is  it  not  a 
mistake  to  doubt  everyone  ?  If  you  trusted  more,'  his  dark  eyes 
softening,  *  would  not  you  be  more  likely  to  find  your  trust  repaid?' 

*  I  ? '  she  replied,  with  a  little  laugh,  which  had  a  certain  feint, 
bitter  echo,  *  I  trust  the  whole  world — at  a  distance !  Father  and 
I  make  up  a  world,  and  we  find  there  are  quite  enough  inhabit- 
ants.    We  are  happy  in  it ! ' 

*  Happy?'  he  repeated;  *do  you  think  I  believe  you?  You 
know  that  I  do  not.  You  may  deceive  others,  but  you  cannot 
deceive  me.  I  have  watched  you  so  often  and  so  long  that,  if  you 
swore  you  were  happy,  I  should  only  say  you  were  striving  to 
forget — to  endure  ' — slowly,  *  which  is  it  ? ' 

His  keen  eyes  were  on  her  face ;  he  noted  the  ebbing  colonr 
that  the  strong  wind  had  brought  to  her  cheeks — the  one  swift, 
imploring  glance  she  turned,  not  towards  him,  but  up  to  the  dark 
pine-trees  over  her  head  ;  then  her  lids  fell,  and  only  her  slightly- 
quickened  breathing  told  that  she  had  heard  and  felt  his  words. 

*  Well,  it  is  no  concern  of  mine,'  he  went  on.  *  Be  happy  id 
your  own  way.  You  know  what  I  came  down  here  to  say  to  you. 
You  have  put  me  off,  day  by  day,  but  I  could  not  go  without 
saying  it.     My  love  is  yours — has  been  yours,  I  think,  since  the 
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first  day  I  saw  you.  There  is  no  hope  in  my  heart,  but  I  could 
not  go  back  leaving  the  words  unsaid.  You  need  not  even 
answer  them — ^what  is  there  to  answer  ?  You  can  only  reply  you 
know  it,  and  that  you  do  not  care  for  my  love ;  but  all  the  same 
it  is  yours,  to  do  what  you  will  with.' 

He  was  a  man  who  stood  well  in  his  own  estimation,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  world — by  that  perhaps,  in  part,  he  judged  himself; 
and  yet  he  felt  again  the  sensation  that  it  was  not  the  way  he  had 
intended  to  speak,  that  his  words  were  against  him,  or  was  it 
merely  that  he  was  so  anxious  not  to  fail,  that  anything  short  of 
success  must  seem  failure  ? 

She  moved  a  step  away  when  he  had  spoken. 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid,'  he  said  ;  *  I  am  going  to  say  nothing 
more — nothing.  And  you  need  not  move  ;  you  have  the  knack  of 
making  a  man  feel  as  if  he  stood  so  far  oflF  you,  that  his  words 
could  scarcely  reach  you.' 

He  spoke  bitterly,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  with  something  that 
might  have  been  appeal  in  them;  and  her  voice  was  a  little 
unsteady  as :  *  Forgive  me,'  she  answered ;  *  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
unkind,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  should  not  be  happier  married. 
No,*  regaining  steadiness  of  tone,  ^  do  not  say  anything  more ;  I 
should  not  like  to  lose  your  friendship.' 

*  That  is  for  your  father's  sake,  not  for  your  own.  But  even 
on  those  terms,  I  would  rather  keep  it,  though  it  is  not  much.' 

*  You  will  forget,'  she  said. 

*I  do  not  think  so,'  he  answered  quietly,  but  he  made  no 
further  protestations. 

Almost  in  silence  they  returned.  Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  diflScult  to  prolong  the  walk,  besides  it  was  growing  dusk,  so 
they  went  back  the  way  they  had  come.  Making  their  way 
through  the  village  street,  a  child  gathering  lilac  from  a  bush  at 
a  cottage  door,  seeing  them,  ran  towards  them  and  caught  hold 
of  Miss  Ix)raine's  skirts. 

*  Little  DoUie  ? '  questioningly,  and  stopping ;  *  I  am  sure  it 
must  be  you.' 

Boy  Carteret  watched  with  something  approaching  jealousy 
the  soft  kiss  on  the  child's  face,  the  tender  way  she  laid  her 
hands  on  the  rough  dark  hair. 

*  Dear  little  Doll,  tell  your  mother  to  bring  you  up  to  see  me 
to-morrow.    I  have  been  away.    Are  you  not  glad  to  see  me  back  ? ' 

The  child  looked  up  lovingly  into  the  woman's  face. 
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*  I  am  glad,'  she  said.    *  I  will  come  to-morrow.' 
« Good  night.* 

Then  Miss  Loraine  turned  with  a  word  of  apology  to  her 
companion. 

*  She  is  not  hard,  not  cold,'  he  was  thinking,  as  they  continued 
their  walk  ;  *  it  is  impossible  to  believe  it.' 

And  she  was  thinking  how  little  DoUie  Robertson  had  been  a 
toddling  baby  when  she  fell  into  the  river  on  that  summer  even- 
ing, and  that  now  she  was  a  maid  of  seven,  learning  to  read  and 
sew  in  the  village  school,  and  that  by  her  added  years  she  must 
count  those  that  she  herself  had  lived  through. 


The  dinner  hour  was  rather  a  terrible  ordeal  to  look  forward  to 
under  the  circumstances.  Sydney  wished  it  well  over  many  a  time, 
as  she  dressed.  It  was  difficult  to  talk  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
and  yet  it  must  be. 

*  He  will  soon  forget.  He  will  go  away  to-morrow,  and  when 
next  we  meet ' 

She  did  not  complete  her  sentence.  Her  thoughts  drifted 
away  to  her  own  life,  her  own  future. 

*  It  would  not  be  fair  to  anyone,'  she  said,  looking  at  her  sad 
eyes  in  the  glass.    *  I  could  not  help  fretting,  it  would  not  be  right.' 

The  dinner  was  not  as  uncomfortable  as  she  had  feared  might 
be  the  case. 

Mr.  Loraine  had  done  a  good  afternoon's  work,  and  was  full  of 
his  book,  and  some  drawings  Mr.  Carteret  had  done  for  him,  and 
he  himself  appeared  to  talk  as  lightly  and  easily  as  usual.  No 
one  seemed  to  notice  Sydney's  silence.  Her  black  lace  dress  made 
her  look  very  pale,  and  there  were  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes 
which  even  the  brightness  of  the  diamond  stars  in  her  hair  and 
throat  did  not  quite  counteract. 

*  Men's  hearts  do  not  break  so  easily,'  she  thought  bitterly,  as 
she  listened  to  the  steady  flow  of  talk.  *  They  think  it  hurts  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  they  go  away — and  forget.' 

The  words,  the  train  of  thought  they  engendered,  caused  her 
such  a  pang  that  she  shivered  as  if  in  actual  pain. 

*  You  caught  cold  this  afternoon,'  Mr.  Carteret  said,  turning  his 
head  directly  towards  her.     *  I  feared  you  would.* 

*  No,  no,'  recalling  her  straying  thoughts,  *  I  never  catch  cold.' 

*  Don't  boast.' 


v^ 
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He  resumed  his  conversation  at  once  with  Mr.  Loraine,  and 
her  mind  was  not  recalled  to  the  present  talk  again  until  she  heard 
him  say  something  that  attracted  her  attention.  Of  what  came 
before  she  was  unaware, — what  caught  her  ears  were  the  words 
*When  I  was  in  Pomerania.'  She  leant  forward  suddenly,  a 
question  in  her  eyes  and  on  her  lips,  but  what  it  was  remained 
unasked.  Mr.  Carteret,  wat<;hing  her,  paused  in  his  sentence, 
wondering  what  it  was  in  his  Ught  adventures  that  had  attracted 
such  vivid,  though  momentary,  interest.  Losing  the  thread  of 
his  story  in  his  conjectures,  he  did  not  again  refer  to  Germany, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  she  left  the  dining-room. 

But  only  to  wcut,  in  feverish  impatience,  until  he  should  follow 
her. 

It  was  so  extremely  unlikely,  but  still  every  chance,  however 
faint,  was  worth  trying. 

And  what  did  she  want  to  know  ?  Long,  long  ago,  was  over 
and  bmied  the  faintest  possibility  of  any  happy  future  accruing 
to  her  fix)m  the  knowledge  of  the  life  he  was  leading. 

*But  I  should  like  to  know,'  wistfully.  *  I  should  always  like 
to  know.'  Her  thoughts  had  pictured  him  so  often  with  the 
blonde  Crerman  girl,  grown  matronly  and  tender,  teaching  him 
year  by  year  to  return  the  love  that  shone  in  her  honest  eyes — 
had  pictured  him  sometimes  with  little  children  about  his  knees  5 
little  children  with  frank  blue  eyes,  and  corn-coloured  hair,  who 
were  added  links  in  the  chain  that  bound  him  to  their  mother. 

*  I  should  like  to  know,'  she  thought  wearily,  and  then  the 
door  opened,  and  Mr.  Carteret  entered  the  room,  before  she  had 
time  to  banish  the  softness  from  her  eyes  that  the  thought  of  the 
past  had  brought  there. 

*Tell  me,'  he  said  at  once,  without  any  preface,  *  what  did  you 
want  to  ask  me  at  dinner  ? ' 

^  You  said  * — hesitatingly.  Then,  lifting  her  eyes  steadily,  *  you 
said  you  had  been  in  Pomerania — where  were  you — when  was  it  ? ' 
*It  was — let  me  see,  two,  three,  four,  nearly  five  years  ago. 
I  went  for  a  very  sad  reason :  to  tell  an  old  man,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  about  the  death  of  his  son.  I  was  staying  at  a  small 
inn  for  a  couple  of  nights.  The  son  was  there,  very  ill — ^he  was 
on  his  way  home.  I  stayed  with  him  till  he  died,  which  he  did 
the  next  day,  before  any  of  his  people  could  be  sent  for,  and 

afterwards ' 

Afterwards  I 
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Ah,  wliat  more  was  there  to  hear !  No  need  for  any  name 
even — she  knew  it  all  now. 

Out  of  her  cheeks  and  lips  the  colour  slowly  ebbed  as  she 
watched  him ;  only  her  eyes,  wide  and  jminful  with  unshed  tear?, 
looking  into  his,  seemed  to  compel  him  to  go  on ;  but  when  lie 
reached  that  word,  which  seemed  to  shut  out  hope  and  Ufe,  she 
staggered  back,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  his  steadying  hands, 

*  He  is  dead,'  she  cried,  but  very  low,  sinking  down  on  to  the 
broad  window-seat,  but  she  did  not  let  go  the  hands  that  held 
hers ;  she  seemed  to  cling  to  them,  as  if  for  comfort  and  support, 

*  He  died,  poor  child !  years  ago.     Why,  did  you  not  know  it?' 
Of  a  sudden  he  seemed  to  understand  so  much ;  seemed  to 

feel  such  pity  for  the  trembling,  despairing  woman  by  whose  side 
he  knelt,  as  to  preclude  all  idea  of  love,  except  as  comprised  in 
tenderness. 

*  He  was  to  come  back,'  she  said,  *  or  write.* 

*  And  you  did  not  hear  ? ' 

*  Nothing,  nothing,'  with  a  despairing  sob  ;  *  I  have  waited/ 
She  did  not  cry,  she  had  wept  all  her  tears  years  ago.    They 

had  been  wept  over  his  grave^there  was  a  feeling  of  peacefulness 
almost  in  the  thought. 

*  Tell  me  more,'  she  said  at  length.  There  was  unreality  in 
Roy  Carteret's  presence ;  he  was  not  the  man  whose  love-making 
only  that  very  afternoon  had  troubled  her,  but  a  kind  friend  who 
had  a  warm  human  heart,  and  who  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
loneliness  and  despair. 

There  was  so  little  to  tell ;  but  he  told  it  all,  kneeling  by  her 
side,  whilst  the  wind  blew  in  at  the  open  window,  and  her  eyes 
looked  abroad  to  the  stormy  sky  above,  or  to  the  wind-tossed  trees 
below, 

*  He  was  never  quite  conscious  from  the  first  moment  that  I 
saw  him.  I  sat  up  with  him  that  last  night, — but  he  did  not 
speak,  and  in  the  morning  he  died.  His  brother  came  next  day, 
and  at  his  wish  I  went  on  to  his  home,  and  saw  his  father,  and 
told  him  all  I  could.     But  you  see  it  was  not  much.' 

No,  it  was  not  much.  And  all  the  rest  was  buried  in  the  grave 
of  fair-haired  Esme  von  Lindenheim. 

For  a  little  while  after  Mr.  Carteret  had  finished  speaking  she 
remained  silent,  and  then  rose  up. 

*  Thank  you,'  she  said  softly — could  he  ever  have  thought  her 
eyes  cold  and  hard  ?— « you  have  been  very  kind.     I  think  you 
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might  tell  father ;  he  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  at  first  sometimes 
wondered — ^Ah ! '  her  voice  breaking, — *  it  has  been  such  pain,  such 
terrible  pain  1 ' 

He  felt  he  could  hardly  trust  his  own  voice  to  say  much. 

*  Good  m'ght,'  he  said, — '  or  good-bye,  if  you  are  not  down 
earlj.' 

*  Good-bye,*  she  repeated,  almost  mechanically,  and   turned 
away. 

Bat  even  in  her  own  room  she  did  not  weep  much. 

A  few  tears  fell  as  she  unlocked,  and  took  from  a  case  that  she 
had  not  opened  for  years,  a  small  framed  miniature  of  a  fair-haired 
man,  with  blue  eyes  that  looked  somewhat  sadly  into  hers.  It 
was  the  only  relic  she  possessed  of  that  buried  time,  and  her  eyes 
grew  dim  as  she  looked  upon  it.  All  the  tears  she  had  shed  had 
been  upon  his  grave,  for  long  years  he  had  been  at  rest.  He  had 
been  saved  the  battle,  the  burden  had  all  fallen  to  her  share. 
*And  I  was  strong,  and  have  borne  it,'  she  thought.  *He  has 
been  saved  so  much,  and  as  it  had  to  be,  I  am  glad — yes,  I 
\}mk  I  am  glad,  that  she  never  knew.  It  is  I  who  have  borne 
it  all! '  And  she  looked  into  the  mirror  at  the  grey  hairs  and  the 
saddened  eyes  that  were  the  price  she  had  paid.  *  And,  after  all,  I 
have  been  to  blame.  I  did  not  trust  you  as  I  promised  I  would. 
You  said  if  you  lived  you  would  come  back.  It  seems  as  if  I 
never  remembered  that  until  to-night.  But  I  told  you  once,'  she 
murmured,  with  hands  clasped,  *  that  whatever  happened,  I  would 
never  grudge  the  price,  and  I  do  not — even  now,  even  now ! ' 


The  storm  blew  itself  out  in  the  night,  and  a  bright  May 
sun  shone  out  in  the  morning,  to  throw  a  little  cheerfulness 
over  Mr.  Carteret's  departure. 

He  had  wandered  about  the  garden,  had  admired  the  peacocks 
so  palpably  standing  to  be  admired,  hoping  that  he  should  see 
Sydney  Loraine  before  he  left. 

He  fancied  that  he  would  like  to  judge  for  himself  what  was 
the  result  of  the  storm ;  if  there  were  anything  else  he  could  do, 
or  tell  her,  that  might  prove  of  comfort. 

No  shadow  of  selfishness  mingled  with  his  thoughts. ' 
The  sorrow  he  had  seen  in  her  eyes,  had  heard  in  her  voice, 
seemed  in  away  to  have  purified  his  love  into  something  so  tender, 
that  all  that  remained  of  it  was  a  wish  to  show  his  sympathy. 
But  she  did  not  appear. 
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*  So  best,'  he  thought  with  a  sigh.  *  There  is,  after  all,  nothing 
I  can  say.' 

His  *  Good-bye  '  said  to  Mr.  Loraine,  he  went  into  the  Ubrarj 
to  feteh  a  book, — it  would  not  be  so  very  long"^  now  before  he  must 
find  his  way  to  the  station.  But  he  had  only  been  alone  in  the 
room  a  few  minutes  when  the  door  opened,  and  she  came  in. 

She  appeared  taller  than  usual  in  the  long  white  morBing 
dress  ;  no  colour  anywhere,  and  his  heart  ached  when  he  saw  hf^r. 

*  You  do  not  look  fit  to  be  walking  about,'  he  said  kindlj, 
taking  her  hand  in  his.     *  I  hoped  that  you  were  resting.' 

*  No,'  she  said,  *  I  wanted  to  see  you.     I  could  not  let  you  go 

without  saying  good-bye,  and  thanking  you ^  her  voice  drifted 

away  into  a  sort  of  dreary  echo  of  its  usual  tones. 

*  You  were  so  kind,'  she  began  again.  And  then,  altering  to  a 
fresh  sentence,  *  Are  you  going  to-day  ? ' 

*  Yes,'  he  answered ;  *  don't  worry  about  me.' 

He  had  dropped  her  hand,  and  when  he  had  so  spoken,  he 
turned  to  the  window,  and  stood  looking  out  over  the  garden, 
where  the  gleams  of  sunshine  were  making  a  promise  of  comiDg 
brightness. 

*  \Miy  do  you  go  ?  '  she  asked ;  *  you  know  father  likes  you  be- 
ing here, — you,'  hesitatingly,  *  were  going  to  stay  longer  than  this.* 

*  It  is  better,'  he  answered. 

He  did  not  turn  his  head  as  he  spoke.  *  Your  father  is  coming 
up  to  town  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  will  see  him  then.' 

She  did  not  answer,  but  remained  still  for  a  moment,  looking 
at  him,  as  if  wondering  what  to  say  next, — and  then,  wilh  a  few 
steps,  she  stood  beside  him,  and  he  knew  she  was  speaking  again, 
her  voice  very  soft  and  low. 

*  Please  do  not  go — '  Her  voice  was  so  unsteady,  that  he 
could  scarcely  catch  the  words,  and  he  turned  his  head,  and 
looked  down  at  her  where  she  stood  beside  him,  her  hand  resting 
on  his  arm.  *  I  think,'  she  began  falteringly,  *  that  it  is  /  who 
wish  you  to  stay — ^you  know  everything,  will  you  stay  now  ?  I 
think  I  want  some  one  to  take  care  of  me.' 
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'This  is  not  thy  Home.'— aauoer. 
THE  DISCORDANCES  OF  THIS  LIFE. 

When  one  by  one  onr  ties  are  torn. 
And  friend  from  friend  is  nalch'd  forlon ; 
When  man  is  left  alone  to  moani— 
Tie  Natnre't  kindest  boon  to  die. 

LONGEVITY, 

Or  a  life  ocmplete  in  all  its  stegeB.  is,  ^ 
the  irhole,  desirable,  hot  eztivBMlj  rm 
But  a  wise  obserranoe  ol  the  simple  lavi  r^ 
Katura  will  redeem  the  obserren  fma  tx 
bell  of  many  ailments  to  the  pendbe  of  & 
pleasurable  existence,  and  oondoet  tba 
through  life  ailentlj,  gently,  and  saaAj  to 
its  far  ofF  termination. 

Is  this  Death?    Dreaded  thing. 

How  beautiful  ttiou  art ! 

have  a  Green  Old  Age- 
I  use  Eno's  Fruit  Salt. 

An  onaoUolted  Testim<mial  from  a  gentkaaa.  sa 
F-S.A.,  who  is  now  above  eigbty  years  of  sge.,  writa ; 
'  I  have  for  a  long  time  used  "  ZNO'S  PKIHT  8iLT': 
I  hare  found  it  an  eflectiTe  jet  gentle  i^nrimt,  my 
bi?h?flcial  to  perrons  of  sedentary  habits,  espedsOy  locfa 
jii!^  f^^rdat  not  the  limbs  hot  the  brain,  and  freqiiertij 
require  to  assist  nature  without  taaxardoDS  force.  It 
Actii.  acoording  to  the  quantity  taken,  either  ssirelier- 
ing  metUdne,  or  as  a  cooling  and  refreshing  ditak ;  ad 
I  &ni  wnvinced  that  it  doea  not  weakra  when  it  tOma- 
latcji.'  

"THE  FESTIVE  SEAS01f-&i*ri- 

'^  enm  shows  that  FOrter, Mild  Ales,  Port  WiscSveek 
Champagne,  Dark  Sherries,  Llqueuzv,  and  Bnadie.  m 
all  vorr  apt  to  disagree,  while  Ucrht  White  Wio«i,aBiJGui 
or  vs  htsky  largely  dUnted  with  Soda-water.  viU  far 
found  the  least  objectionable.  BNO'S  FBUIT  SALT. 
ifl  pnrticularly  adapted  for  any  cont-tltutiooal  wcsb«« 
of  ihc  Urer ;  it  posMBsee  the  power  of  repantiOD  wbe 
d{g(^ion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  plaoa  tkt 
Invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health.  A  worid  of «« 
ia  at'oLded  by  those  who  keep  and  use  ENO«  FROT 
SALT,  therefore  no  family  shoukl  erer  be  witboot  H 

-r-^   TTEADACHE    &    DISOBDEBED 

\X  -"^  STOMACH.— 'After  suffering  for  netrljt« 
nod  n  half  years  from  serere  headache  and  dw^^rd 
stomach  and  after  trying  almost  eTcrj  thing  snd  sp»d 
ing  much  money  without  finding  any  benefit,  I  «> 
x«c>>minended  by  a  friend  to  try  your  FEUIT  SILT,  ati 
b«fore  I  had  finishea  one  botUe  I  found  it  doiog  nc  i 
Brt3f:t  deal  of  good,  and  now  I  am  restored  U>mjm»i 
health ;  and  others  I  know  that  hare  tried  it  bAve  &i 
enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years.— Tonn  moit  t^5- 
RoBBRT  HuMPHRETS,  Post  OfBcc,  Baitasford.' 

T:aiPORTANT  TO  TRAVEIiIiEBS  AND  ALI*  LEAVING  HOMB  FOB 

* '  A  CHANGE.—'  We  have  for  the  last  four  years  used  your  FRUIT  SALT  during  several  ImportantStffTf  J 
Expeditions  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Siam,  and  Cambodia,  and  have  undoubtedly  derived  very  greet  bencat  im 
it.  In  one  instance  only  was  one  of  onr  party  attacked  with  Fev«r  during  that  period,  and  that  happened  aftfr 
our  supply  of  FRUIT  SALT  had  run  out.  When  making  long  marches  under  the  powerful  rays  of  s  let^ 
sun,  or  traveUing  through  swampy  districts,  we  have  used  the  FRUIT  SALT  two  and  three  times  a  day.  m 
FRUIT  SALT  acts  as  a  gentle  aperient,  keeps  the  blood  cool  and  healthy,  and  wards  of  fever.  We  have  pieu' f 
ill  voluntarily  testifying  to  the  value  of  your  preparation,  and  our  firm  belief  in  its  efficacy.  We  never  go  ij'" 
the  jungle  without  it,  and  have  also  recommended  it  to  others.— Yours  truly,  Commander  A  J.  I^JJ*^^  ^ 
Siamese  Majesty's  Hydrographer ;  E.  C  Davidson,  Superintendent  Siamese  Government  Tdegraphs,  BMigtoi. 
Siam,  May,  1888.— J.  C.  Bno,  Esq.,  London. 

■PBCE  SECRET  OP  SUCCESS.—'  A  new  inyention  ia  brought  before  the  public,  and  cob 
mands  success.    A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrapoloiu,  vbo- ui 
copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  ngftw. 
exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit  -> Adax 

C^UT^Ol^.— Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked  *  ENaS  FRUIT  SALT.' 
Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Price  2s.  9d.  and  48.  6d. 
Directions  in  Sixteen  Languages  How  to  Prevent  Disease.    Protection  in  every  Country. 

Prepared  only  at  Eno's  Frait  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Pitent 
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A  NOVEL. 

By  Willum  Black. 
CHAPTER  I. 

A  JOURNEy  NORTHWARD. 

OlS  a  certain  cold  evening  in  January,  and  just  as  the  Scotch 
night-mail  was  about  to  start  for  the  north,  a  stranger  drove 
up  tx>  iEuston  and  alighted,  and  was  glad  enough  to  escape  from 
tlie    chiU  draughts  of  the  echoing  station  into  the   glow  and 
iRrannth  and  comfort  of  a  sleeping-car.    He  was  a  man  of  means 
apparently ;  for  one  half  of  this  carriage,  containing  four  berths, 
axid  forming  a  room  apart,  as  it  were,  had  been  reserved  for  him- 
self* alone  ;  while  his  travelling  impedimenta — fur-lined  coats  and 
lioods  and  rugs  and  what  not — were  of  an  elaborate  and  sumptuous 
description*    On  the  other  hand,  there  was  nothing  of  ostenta- 
t^ion  about  either  his  dress,  or  appearance,  or  demeanour.    He 
^wa43  a  tall,  thin,  quiet-looking  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose,  sallow 
complexion,  and  keen  but  not  unkindly  grey  eyes.     His  short- 
cropped  hair  was  grizzled,  and  there  were  deep  lines  in  the  worn  and 
ascetic  face ;  but  this  may  have  been  the  result  of  an  exhausting 
climate  rather  than  of  any  mental  care,  for  there  was  certainly 
no  tench  of  melancholy  in  his  expression.  His  costume  was  some- 
wbat  prim  and  precise ;  there  was  a  kind  of  schoolmasterish  look 
about  the  stiff  white  collar  and  small  black  tie  ;  his  gloves  were 
new  and  neat.    For  the  rest,  he  seemed  used  to  travelling ;  he 
began  to  make  himself  at  home  at  once,  and  scarcely  looked  up 
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from  this  setting  of  things  to  rights  when  the  conductor  made 
his  appearance. 

*  Mr.  Hodson,  sir  ? '  the  latter  said  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

*  That's  about  what  they  call  me,'  he  answered,  slowly,  as  he 
opened  a  capacious  dressing-bag  covered  with  crocodile-hide. 

*  Do  you  expect  any  friends  to  join  you  further  along,  sir?' 

*  Not  that  I  know  of,'  was  the  answer — and  a  pair  of  dark- 
blue  velvet  slippers,  with  initials  worked  in  gold,  were  fished  oul 
and  thrown  upon  the  seat  beside  him. 

But  when  the  conductor  had  got  one  of  the  lower  sleeping- 
berths  made  ready  and  the  traveller  had  completed  his  leisurely 
arrangements  for  passing  the  night  in  comfort,  a  somewhat  one- 
sided conversation  ensued.  This  gaunt,  slow-speaking,  reserved 
man  proved  to  be  quite  talkative — in  a  curious,  measured,  dry, 
and  staccato  fashion ;  and  if  his  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of 
questions,  these  showed  that  he  had  a  very  honest  and  simple 
concern  in  the  welfare  of  this  other  human  being  whom  chance 
had  thrown  in  his  way,  and  that  he  could  express  his  friendly 
interest  without  any  touch  of  patronage  or  condescension.  He 
asked  first  about  the  railway-line;  how  the  company's  servants 
were  paid ;  what  were  their  hours  on  duty ;  whether  they  had 
formed  any  associations  for  relief  in  case  of  sickness ;  what  this 
particular  man  got  for  his  work  ;  whether  he  could  look  forward 
to  any  bettering  of  his  lot,  and  so  forth.  And  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  more  scrutinisingly  on  his  companion,  he  began  to  ask  about 
his  family  affairs — where  he  lived ;  what  children  he  had ;  how 
often  he  saw  them ;  and  the  like ;  and  these  questions  were  so 
obviously  prompted  by  no  idle  curiosity,  but  by  an  honest  sym- 
pathy, and  by  the  apparent  desire  of  one  human  being  to  get  to 
understand  fully  and  clearly  the  position,  and  surroimdings,  and 
prospects  of  this  other  fellow-creature,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one  to  take  offence. 

*  And  how  old  is  your  little  girl  ? ' 

*  Eight,  sir :  she  will  be  nine  in  May  next.' 

*  What  do  you  call  her  ?  ' 

*  Caroline,  sir.' 

*  Why,  you  don't  say ! '  he  exclaimed,  with  his  eyes— which 
were  usually  calm  and  observant — lighting  up  with  some  surprise. 
*  That  is  the  name  of  my  girl  too — ^though  I  can't  call  her  little 
any  more.  Well  now,'  he  added,  as  he  took  out  his  purse  and 
selected  a  sovereign  from  the  mass  of  coins,  *I  think  this  is  about 
what  you  ought  to  do.     When  you  get  back  to  Camden  Town, 
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yoQ  start  an  account  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  in  your 
little  girl's  name,  and  you  put  in  this  sovereign  as  a  first  deposit* 
Then,  whenever  you  have  an  odd  sixpence  or  shilling  to'give  her — 
a  birthday  present,  or  that — ^you  keep  adding  on  and  on ;  and 
there  will  be  a  nic^  little  sum  for  her  in  after  years.  And  if  ever 
she  asks,  you  can  tell  her  it  was  the  father  of  an  American  Caroline 
who  made  her  this  little  present ;  and  if  she  grows  up  to  be  as 
good  a  girl  as  the  American  Carry,  she'll  do  very  well,  I  think.' 

The  conductor  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  his  thanks,  but 
the  American  cut  him  short,  saying  coolly-^ 

*  I  don't  give  the  sovereign  to  you  at  all.  It  is  in  trust  for  your 
daughter.  And  you  don't  look  to  me  the  kind  of  man  who  would 
go  and  drink  it.' 

He  took  out  an  evening  newspaper,  and,  at  the  hint,  the  con- 
ductor went  away  to  get  ready  the  berths  in  the  other  end  of  the 
car.  When  he  came  back  again  to  see  if  the  gentleman  wanted 
anything  further  for  the  night,  they  had  thundered  along  the  line 
until  they  were  neariug  Rugby. 

*  Why,  yes,'  Mr.  Hodson  said,  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  you 
might  get  me  a  bottle  of  sodarwater  when  we  get  to  the  station.' 

*I  have  Boda-water  in  the  car,  sir.' 
'  Bring  me  a  bottle,  then,  please.' 

*  And  shall  I  get  anything  else  for  you,  sir,  at  Eugby  ? ' 
'  No,  I  thank  you.' 

When  the  man  returned  with  the  soda-water,  the  traveller  had 
taken  from  his  dressing-bag  a  bottle  labelled  *  Bromide  of  Potas- 
sium,' and  he  was  just  about  to  mix  his  customary  sleeping- 
draught  when  it  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  this  conductor 
could  tell  him  something  of  the  new  and  far  country  into  which 
he  was  about  to  adventure  for  the  first  time.  And  in  making 
these  inquiries  he  showed  that  he  was  just  as  frank-spoken  about 
his  own  plans  and  circumstances  as  he  expected  other  people  to 
be  about  theirs.  When  the  conductor  confessed  that  he  knew 
next  to  nothing  about  the  north  of  Scotland,  never  having  been 
further  than  Petth,  and  even  then  his  knowledge  of  the  country 
being  confined  to  the  railway-line  and  the  stations,  Mr.  Hodson 
went  on  to  say — in  that  methodical  way  of  his,  with  little  rising 
inflexions  here  and  there — 

*W^ell,  it's  bound  to  be  different  from  London,  anyway.  It 
can't  be  like  London ;  and  that's  the  main  thing  for  me.  Why, 
that  London  fog,  never  moving,  same  in  the  morning,  same  at 
night,  it's  just  too  dismal  for  anything ;  the  inside  of  a  jail  is  a 
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fool  to  it.  Tears  to  me  that  a  London  afternoon  is  just  about  as 
melancholy  as  they  make  it;  if  there's  anything  more  melancholy 
than  that  anywhere,  I  don't  know  it.  Well,  now,  it  can't  be  like 
that  at  Cape  Wrath.' 

*  I  should  think  not,  sir.'  • 

*  I  dare  say  if  I  lived  in  the  town,  and  had  my  club,  and  knew 
people,  it  might  be  different ;  and  my  daughter  seems  to  get 
through  the  time  well  enough ;  but  young  folks  are  easily  amused. 
Say,  now,  about  this  salmon  fishing  in  the  north :  you  don't  know 
when  it  begins  ?  ' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  You  haven't  seen  anybody  going  yet  with  a  bundle  of  rods?' 

*  No,  sir,  not  this  year  yet.' 

*  Hope  they  haven't  been  playing  it  on  me — I  was  told  I  could 
begin  on  the  eleventh.  But  it  don't  signify  much  so  long's  I  get 
out  of  that  infernal  cut-throat  atmosphere  of  London.' 

At  this  point  the  train  began  to  slow  into  Eugby  station,  and 
the  conductor  left  to  attend  to  his  duties ;  and  by  the  time  tkev 
were  moving  out  again  and  on  their  way  to  the  far  north,  Mr. 
Hodson  had  mixed  and  drunk  his  nightly  potion,  and,  partially 
undressed,  was  wrapped  up  in  the  thick  and  warm  coverings  of 
the  sleeping-berth,  where,  whether  owing  to  the  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  the  jog-trot  rattle  of  the  wheels,  he  was  soon 
plunged  in  a  profound  slumber. 

Well,  if  part  of  his  design  in  thus  venturing  upon  a  journey 
to  the  north  in  mid- winter  was  to  get  away  from  the  monotonous 
mists  of  London,  the  next  morning  showed  him  that  so  far  be 
had  been  abundantly  successful.  The  day  breaking  caused  \m 
to  open  his  eyes ;  and  instinctively  he  turned  to  the  window. 
There  before  him  was  a  strange,  and  unusual,  and  welcome  sight 
No  more  dismal  greys,  and  the  gathering  down  of  a  hopele?3 
dusk  ;  but  the  clear,  glad  light  of  the  morning — a  band  of  flash- 
ing gold  all  along  the  eastern  horizon,  behind  the  jet-black  stems 
and  branches  of  the  leafless  trees ;  and  over  that  the  heaveDs 
were  all  of  a  pale  and  luminous  lilac,  with  clouds  hanging  here 
and  there— clouds  that  were  dark  and  almost  thunderous  in  their 
purple  look,  but  that  really  meant  nothing  but  beauty,  as  they 
lay  there  soft  and  motionless  in  the  glowing  and  mystical  davn. 
Quickly  he  got  up.  The  windows  were  thrown  open.  And  this 
air  that  rushed  in — so  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  full  of  all  kinds  of 
mellow  and  fragrant  messages  from  the  hills,  and  the  pine-woods? 
and  the  wide-lying  straths — did  it  not  bring  a  strange  kind  of 
joy  and  surprise  with  it  ? 
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*  A  beautiful  morning,  abr ;  we  are  getting  near  to  Perth  now,' 
the  conductor  said,  when  he  made  his  appearance. 

*  Are  we  on  time?' 

*  Yes,  in  very  good  time.' 

*  And  no  hurry  about  breakfast  ?  ' 

'No,  sir;  you  don't  start  again  till  nine  o'clock-' 
Even  this  big  hollow  station,  with  its  wide  stone  platforms 
and  resounding  arch :  was  it  the  white  light  that  filled  it,  or  the 
fresh  air  that  blew  through  it,  that  made  it  quite  a  cheerful  place  ? 
He  was  charmed  with  the  accent  of  the  timid  handmaiden  who 
brought  him  his  breakfast  in  the  refreshment  room,  and  who 
waited  on  him  in  such  a  friendly,  half-anxious,  shy  fashion ;  and 
he  wondered  whether  he  would  dare  to  offer  so  pretty  and  well- 
mannered  a  young  lady  anything  over  the  customary  charge  in 
token  of  his  gratitude  to  her  for  her  gentle  ways.  Perth  itself : 
well,  there  had  been  rain  in  the  night,  and  the  streets  near  the 
station  were  fall  of  mud ;  but  then  the  cart  ruts  in  the  mud 
were  gleaming  lines  of  gold ;  and  the  beautiful  sky  hung  over 
the  slowly  rising  smoke  of  the  houses ;  and  the  air  was  everywhere 
so  sweet  and  welcome.  He  had  got  into  a  new  world  altogether  ; 
the  weight  of  the  London  atmosphere  was  lifted  from  him ;  he 
whistled  *  Auld  Lang  Syne ' — which  was  the  only  Scotch  air  he 
knew— and  the  lugubrious  tune  sounded  quite  pleasant  on  so 
joyous  a  morning. 

Moreover,  these  were  but  first  and  commonplace  experiences. 
For  by-and-by,  when  he  had  again  taken  his  seat  to  prosecute  his 
journey — and  he  found  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the  carriage 
—the  sunrise  had  widened  into  the  full  splendour  of  a  sunlit 
day ;  and  as  the  train  sped  away  to  the  north,  he,  sitting  at  the 
window  there,  and  having  nothing  to  do  but  examine  the  new 
country  he  was  entering,  was  wholly  amazed  at  the  intensity  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colouring  around,  and  at  the  extraordinary  vivid- 
ness of  the  light.  The  wide  stretches  of  the  Tay  shone  like 
burnished  silver ;  there  were  yellow  straths  and  fields ;  and  beech 
hedges  of  a  rich  russet-red ;  and  fir-woods  of  a  deep  fresh  green ; 
and  still  further  away  low-lying  hills  of  a  soft  and  ruddy  purple, 
touched  sharp  here  and  there  with  patches  of  snow ;  and  over  all 
these  a  blae  sky  as  of  summer.  The  moist,  warm  air  that  blew 
in  at  the  window  seemed  laden  with  pine  odours ;  the  country- 
women at  the  small  stations  had  a  fresh  pink  colour  in  their 
cheeks ;  everywhere  a  new  and  glad  and  wholesome  life  seemed 
to  be  abroad,  aad  cheerfulness,  and  rich  hues,  and  sunlight. 
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^  This  is  good  enough,'  he' said  to  himself.  ^  This  is  something 
like  what  I  shipped  for.' 

And  so  they  sped  on :  throngh[the  soft,  wide-stretching  woods  of 
Murthly,  and  Bimam,  and  Donkeld;  through  the  shadow  and 
sudden  gleams  of  Killiecrankie  Pass ;  on  by  Blair  Athol  and  the 
banks  of  the  Garry;  until,  with  slow  and  labouring  breath,  tlie 
train  began  to  force  its  way  up  the  heights  of  the  Grampians,  in 
the  lone  neighbourhood  of  the  Drumouchter  Forest.  The  aii  was 
Keener  here ;  the  patches  of  snow  were  nearer  at  hand ;  indeed, 
in  some  places  the  line  had  evidently  been  cleared,  and  lazge 
snow  banks  heaped  up  on  each  side.  But  by-and-by  the  motion 
of  the  train  seemed  to  become  easier ;  and  soon  it  was  apparent 
that  the  descent  had  begun ;  presently  they  were  rattling  away 
down  into  the  wide  and  shining  valley  of  Strathspey ;  and  &r 
over  there  on  the  west  and  north,  and  keeping  guard  over  the 
plain,  as  it  were,  rose  the  giant  masses  of  the  Cairngorm  hills, 
the  snow  sparkling  here  and  there  on  their  shoulders  and  peaks. 

It  was  not  until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  that  the  long 
railway  journey  came  to  an  end ;  and  during  that  time  he  had 
come  upon  many  a  scene  of  historical  interest  and  pictorial  beanty. 
He  had  been  within  a  short  distance  of  the  mournful  *  hanghs  o{ 
Cromdale  ' ;  he  had  crossed  Culloden  Moor.  Nearing  Forres,  he 
had  come  within  sight  of  the  Northern  Sea ;  and  thereafter  had 
skirted  the  blue  ruffled  waters  of  the  Moray,  and  Cromarty,  and 
Dornoch  Firths.  But  even  when  he  had  got  to  Lairg,  a  little 
hamlet  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Shin,  his  travelling  for  the  day  vas 
not  nearly  over ;  there  still  remained  a  drive  of  four-and-twenty 
miles ;  and  although  it  was  now  dusk  and  the  weather  threatened 
a  change,  he  preferred  to  push  on  that  night.  Travelling  did  not 
seem  to  tire  him  much ;  no  doubt  he  was  familiar  with  inunea- 
surably  greater  distances  in  his  own  country.  Moreover,  he  had 
learned  that  there  was  nothing  particular  to  look  at  in  the  stretch 
of  wild  moorland  that  lay  between  him  and  his  destination;  and 
then  again,  if  it  was  dark  now,  there  would  be  moonlight  later 
on.  So  he  ate  his  dinner  leisurely  and  in  content,  until  a  va- 
gonnette  with  two  stout  horses  was  brought  round ;  then  he  got 
in  ;  and  presently  they  were  away  from  the  little  hamlet  and  out 
in  a  strange  land  of  darkness  and  silence,  scarcely  anything  visible 
aroimd  them,  the  only  sound  the  jog-trot  clatter  of  the  horses' feet 

It  was  a  desperately  lonely  drive.  The  road  appeared  to  go 
over  interminable  miles  of  flat  or  scarcely  undulating  moorland; 
and  even  when  the  moonlight  began  to  make  the  darkness  faintly 
visible,  that  only  increased  the  sense  of  solitude,  for  there  leas  not 
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even  a  single  tree  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  sombre  horizon  line. 
It  had  begun  to  rain  also :  not  actual  rain,  but  a  kind  of  thin 
drizzle,  that  seemed  to  mix  itself  up  with  the  ineffectual  moon- 
light, and  throw  a  wan  haze  over  these  far-reaching  and  desolate 
wastes.  Tramp,  tramp  went  the  horses'  feet  through  this  ghostly 
world;  the  wet  mist  grew  thicker  and  thicker  and  clung  around 
the  traveller's  hair;  it  was  a  chilling  mist,  moreover,  and  seemed 
to  search  for  weak  places  about  the  throat.  The  only  sharply 
defined  objects  that  the  eye  could  rest  on  were  the  heads  and  up- 
thrown  ears  of  the  horses,  that  shone  in  the  light  sent  forward 
by  the  lamps:  all  else  was  a  formless  wilderness  of  gloom, 
shadows  following  shadows,  and  ever  the  desolate  landscape 
stretching  on  and  on,  and  losing  itself  in  the  night. 

The  American  stood  up  in  the  wagonnette,  perhaps  to  shake 
off  for  a  second  the  clammy  sensation  of  the  wet. 

*  Say,  young  man,'  he  observed — ^but  in  an  absent  kind  of  way, 
for  he  was  regarding,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  the  dusky  undu- 
lations of  the  mournful  landscape — *  don't  you  think  now,  that 
for  a  good  wholesome  dose  of  G-od-forsakenness,  thisll  about  take 
the  cake?' 

'  Ah  beg  your  paurdon,  sir,'  said  the  driver,  who  was  apparently 
a  Lowlander. 

The  stranger,  however,  did  not  seem  inclined  to  continue  the 
conversation;  he  sank  into  his  seat  again;  gathered  his  rugs 
round  him ;  and  contented  himself  as  heretofore  by  idly  watching 
the  lamplight  touching  here  and  there  on  the  harness  and  lighting 
np  the  horses'  heads  and  ears. 

Mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  went  by  in  this  monotonous 
fashion;  and  to  the  stranger  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  piercing 
farther  and  further  into  some  unknown  land  unpeopled  by  any 
human  creatures.  Not  a  ray  of  light  from  any  hut  or  farmhouse 
was  visible  anywhere.  But  as  the  time  went  on,  there  was  at 
least  some  little  improvement  in  the  weather.  Either  the  moon- 
light was  growing  stronger,  or  the  thin  drizzle  clearing  off;  at  all 
events  he  could  now  make  out  ahead  of  him — and  beyond  the 
flat  moorland — the  dusky  masses  of  some  mountains,  with  one 
great  peak  overtopping  them  all.    He  asked  the  name. 

*ThatisBenClebrig,sir.' 

And  then  through  the  mist  and  the  moonlight  a  dull  sheet  of 
silver  began  to  disclose  itself  dimly. 

*  Is  that  a  lake  down  there  ?' 

*  Loch  Naver,  sir.' 

*  Then  we  are  not  far  from  Inver-Mudal  ? ' 
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*  No  far  noo ;  just  a  mile  or  two,  sir,'  was  the  consoling  answer. 
And  indeed  when  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  reached 

the  little  hostelry  set  far  amid  these  moorland  and  mountain 
wilds,  his  welcome  there  made  ample  amends.  He  was  ushered 
into  a  plain,  substantially  furnished,  and  spacious  sitting-room, 
brightly  lit  up  by  the  lamp  that  stood  on  the  white  cloth  of  the 
table,  and  also  by  the  blazing  glare  irom  the  peats  in  the  mighty 
fireplace ;  and  when  his  eyes  had  got  accustomed  to  this  bewilder^ 
ment  of  warmth  and  light,  he  found,  awaiting  his  orders,  and 
standing  shyly  at  the  door,  a  pretty,  tall,  fair-haired  girl,  who, 
with  the  softest  accent  in  the  world,  asked  him  what  she  should 
bring  him  for  supper.  And  when  he  said  he  did  not  care  to  have 
anything,  she  seemed  quite  surprised  and  even  concerned.  It 
was  a  long,  long  drive,  she  said,  in  her  shy  and  pretty  way ;  and 
would  not  the  gentleman  have  some  hare-soup — that  they  had 
kept  hot  for  him  ?  and  so  forth.   But  her  coaxing  was  of  no  avail 

*  By  the  way,  what  is  your  name,  my  girl  ?'  he  said. 
'  NeUy,  sir.' 

*  Well,  then,  Nelly,  do  you  happen  to  know-  whether  Lord     J 
Ailine's  keeper  is  anywhere  in  Ihe  neighbourhood?' 

*  He  is  in  the  unn,  sir,  waiting  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  indeed.    Well,  tell  him  I  should  like  to  see  him.     And 
say,  what  is  his  name  ? ' 

*  Ronald,  sir.' 

*  Ronald?' 
^  That  is  his  first  name,'  she  explained. 

*  His  "  first  name "  ?      I  thought    that    was    one    of   our 
Americanisms.' 

She  did  not  seem  to  understand  this. 

*  Ronald  Strang  is  his  name,  sir ;  but  we  jist  call  him  Ronald.' 

*  Very  well,  Nelly ;  you  go  and  tell  him  I  want  to  see  him.' 

*  Ferry  well,  sir,'  she  said ;  and  away  she  went. 
But  little  indeed  did  this  indefsEitigable  student  of  nature  and 

human  nature — who  had  been  but  half  interested  by  his  observa- 
tions and  experiences  through  that  long  day's  travel — know  what 
was  yet  in  store  for  him.  The  door  opened;  a  slim-built  and  yet 
muscular  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty  or  so  appeared  tho^ 
clad  in  a  smart  deer-stalking  costume  of  brownish  green ;  he  held 
his  cap  in  his  hand ;  and  round  his  shoulder  was  the  strap  from 
which  hung  behind  the  brown  leather  case  of  his  telescope.  This 
Mr.  Hodson  saw  at  a  glance;  and  also  something  more.  He 
prided  himself  on  his  judgment  of  character.  And  when  his 
quick  look  had  taken  in  the  keen,  sun-tanned  face  of  this  young 
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fellow,  the  square,  intellectual  forehead,  the  firm  eyebrows,  the 
finely  cut  and  intelligent  mouth,  and  a  certain  proud  set  of  the 
head,  he  said  to  himself,  ^  This  is  a  man :  there's  somethiog  here 
vorth  knowing.' 

*  Good  evening,  sir,'  the  keeper  said,  to  break  the  momentary 
silence. 

*  Good  evening,'  said  Mr.  Hodson  (who  had  been  rather  startled 
out  of  his  manners).  *  Come  and  sit  down  by  the  fire ;  and  let's 
bave  a  talk  now  about  the  shooting  and  the  salmon-fishing.  I 
have  brought  the  letters  from  the  Duke's  agent  with  me.' 

*  Yes,  sir,'  said  Strang ;  and  he  moved  a  bit  further  into  the 
room ;  but  remained  standing,  cap  in  hand. 

*  Pull  in  a  chair,'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  who  was  searching  for  the 
letters. 

*  Thank  ye,  sir ;  thank  ye,'  said  the  keeper ;  but  he  remained 
standing  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Hodson  returned  to  the  table. 

*Sit  down,  man,  sit  down,'  said  he,  and  he  himself  pulled  in 
a  chair.  *  I  don't  know  what  your  customs  are  over  here,  but 
anyhow  I'm  an  American  citizen ;  I'm  not  a  lord.' 

Somewhat  reluctantly  the  keeper  obeyed  this  injunction,  and 
for  a  minute  or  two  seemed  to  be  rather  uncomfortable ;  but 
when  he  began  to  answer  the  questions  concisely  put  to  him  with 
regard  to  the  business  before  them,  his  shyness  wholly  wore  away, 
for  he  was  the  master  of  this  subject,  not  the  stranger  who  was 
seeking  for  information.  Into  the  details  of  these  matters  it  is 
needless  to  enter  here ;  and,  indeed,  so  struck  was  the  American 
with  the  talk  and  bearing  of  this  new  acquaintance  that  the  con- 
versation went  far  afield.  And  the  fiirther  afield  it  went,  the 
more  and  more  was  he  impressed  with  the  extraordinary  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  of  the  man,  the  independence  of  his  views, 
the  shrewdness  and  sometimes  sarcasm  of  his  judgments.  Always 
he  was  very  respectful ;  but  in  his  eyes — which  seemed  singularly 
dark  and  lustrous  here  indoors,  but  which,  out  of  doors  and  when 
he  was  after  the  wary  stag,  or  the  still  more  wary  hinds,  on  the 
far  slopes  of  Clebrig,  contracted  and  became  of  a  keen  brownish 
grey — ^was  a  kind  of  veiled  fire  of  humour  which,  as  the  stranger 
gnessed,  might  in  other  circumstances  blaze  forth  wildly  enough. 
Mr.  Hodson,  of  Chicago,  was  entirely  puzzled.  A  gamekeeper  ? 
He  had  thought  (from  his  reading  of  English  books)  that  a  game- 
keeper was  a  velveteen-coated  person  whose  ideas  ranged  from  the 
alehouse  to  the  pheasant-coverts,  and  thence  and  quickly  back 
again.     But  this  man  seemed  to  have  a  wide  and  competent 
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knowledge  of  public  affairs ;  and,  when  it  came  to  a  matter  of 
argument  (they  had  a  keen  little  squabble  about  the  protection 
tariffs  of  America)  he  could  reason  hard,  and  was  not  over-compliant. 
^  God  bless  me/  Mr.  Hodson  was  driven  to  exclaim  at  last,  ^  what 
is  a  man  of  jour  ability  doing  in  a  place  like  this  ?  Why  don't 
you  go  away  to  one  of  the  big  cities — or  over  to  Americar- 
where  a  young  fellow  with  his  wits  about  him  can  push  himself 
forward?' 

*  I  would  rather  be  "  where  the  dun  deer  lie," '  said  he,  with 
a  kind  of  bashful  laugh. 

^  You  read  Kingsley  ?'  the  other  said,  still  more  astonished. 
^  My  brother  lends  me  his  books  from  time  to  time,'  Ronald 
said,  modestly.     *  He's  a  Free  Church  minister  in  Crlasgow.' 

*  A  Free  Church  minister  ?     He  went  through  college,  then  V 
^  Yes,  sir ;  he  took  his  degree  at  Aberdeen.'  | 

*  But — ^but — '  said  the  new-comer,  who  had  come  upon  a  state  i 
of  affairs  he  could  not  understand  at  all — *  who  was  your  £ather,  " 
then  ?    He  sent  your  brother  to  college,  I  presume  ?* 

^  Oh  no,  sir.  My  &ther  is  a  small  farmer  down  the  Lammer- 
muir  way ;  and  he  just  gave  my  brother  Andrew  his  wages  like 
the  rest,  and  Andrew  saved  up  for  the  classes.' 

*  You  are  not  a  Highlander,  then  ?' 

^  Sut  half-and-half,  like  my  name,  sir,'  he  said  (and  aU  the 
shyness  was  gone  now :  he  spoke  to  this  stranger  fr-ankly  and 
simply  as  he  would  have  spoken  to  a  shepherd  on  the  hillside). 
^  My  mother  was  Highland.  She  was  a  Macdonald ;  and  so  she 
would  have  me  called  Ronald ;  it's  a  common  name  wi'  them.' 

Mr.  Hodson  stared  at  him  for  a  second  or  two  in  silence. 

*  Well,*  said  he,  slowly,  *  I  don't  know.  Different  men  have 
different  ways  of  looking  at  things.  I  think  if  I  were  of  your 
age,  and  had  your  intelligence,  I  would  try  for  something  better 
than  being  a  gamekeeper.' 

^  I  am  very  well  content,  sir,'  said  the  other,  placidly;  ^and  I 
couldna  be  more  than  that  anywhere  else.  It's  a  healthy  life; 
and  a  healthy  life  is  the  best  of  anything — at  least  that  is  my 
way  of  thinking.  I  wadna  like  to  try  the  toun ;  I  doubt  it 
wouldna  'gree  wi'  me.'  And  then  he  rose  to  his  feet.  *  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir ;  I've  been  keeping  ye  late.' 

Well,  Mr.  Hodson  was  nothing  loth  to  let  him  go ;  for  although 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  here  was  a  valuable  human 
life,  of  exceptional  quality  and  distinction,  being  absolutely  thrown 
away  and  wasted,  still  he  had  not  formed  the  arguments  by  which 
he  might  try  to  save  it  for  the  general  good,  and  for  the  particular 
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good  of  the  young  man  himself.  He  wanted  time  to  think  over 
this  matter — and  in  cool  blood ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had 
been  surprised  and  fascinated  by  the  intellectual  boldness  and 
incisiveness  of  the  younger  man's  opinions  and  by  the  chance 
sarcasms  that  had  escaped  him. 

^  I  could  get  him  a  good  opening  in  Chicago  soon  enough,'  he 
was  thinking  to  himself,  when  the  keeper  had  left,  *  but  upon  my 
soni  I  don't  know  the  man  that  is  fit  to  become  that  man's  master. 
Why,  rd  start  a  newspaper  for  him  myself,  and  make  him  editor 
—and  if  he  can't  write,  he  has  got  mother-wit  enough  to  guide 
them  that  can — but  he  and  I  would  be  quarrelling  in  a  week. 
That  fellow  is  not  to  be  driven  by  anybody.' 

He  now  rang  the  bell  for  a  candle ;  and  the  slim  and  yellow- 
haired  Nelly  showed  him  upstairs  to  his  room,  which  he  found 
to  be  comfortably  warm,  for  there  was  a  blazing  peat  fire  in  the 
grate,  scenting  all  the  air  with  its  delicious  odour.  He  bade  her 
good-night,  and  turned  to  open  his  dressing-bag ;  but  at  the  same 
moment  he  heard  voices  without,  and,  being  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  he  went  to  the  window.  The  first  thing  he  saw  was  that 
ontside  a  beautiful  clear  moon  was  now  shining;  the  leafless 
ehn-trees  and  the  heavy-foliaged  pines  throwing  sharp  black 
shadows  across  the  white  road.  And  this  laughing  and  jesting 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  ? — surely  he  heard  Ronald's  voice  there — 
the  gayest  of  any — among  the  jibes  that  seemed  to  form  their 
farewells  for  the  night  ?  Then  there  was  the  shutting  of  a  door ; 
and  in  the  silence  that  ensued  he  saw  the  solitary,  straight- 
limbed,  clean-made  figure  of  a  man  stride  up  the  white  road,  a 
little  dog  trotting  behind  him. 

^Come  along,  Harry,  my  lad,'  the  man  said  to  his  small  com- 
panion— and  that,  sure  enough,  was  the  keeper's  voice. 

And  then,  in  the  stillness  of  the  moonlight  night,  this  watcher 
and  listener  was  startled  to  hear  a  clear  and  powerful  tenor  voice 
suddenly  begin  to  sing — in  a  careless  fashion,  it  is  true,  as  if  it 
were  but  to  cheer  the  homeward  going — 

'  Come  all  ye  joUy  shepherds, 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
rU  teU  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken. 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  0*  man  can  name  ? — 
'Tis  to  woo  a  honnie  lassie 

When  the  hye  covne  horned 

*  Great  heavens !  *  said  Mr.  Hodson  to  himself,  *  such  a  voice — 
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and  all  Europe  waiting  for  a  new  tenor !    But  at  seven  or  eigliU 
and-twenty,  I  suppose  he  is  beyond  training.' 
The  refrain  became  more  and  more  distant : 

'  When  the  kye  come  hame^ 
When  the  kye  come  hanie, 
'Ttoixt  the  gloaming  and  tlte  mirk, 
WJien  the  kye  come  hoLToe^ 

Both  the  keeper  and  the  little  trotting  terrier  had  disappeared 
now,  having  turned  a  corner  of  the  road  where  there  was  a  clump 
of  trees.  The  traveller  who  had  wandered  into  these  remote  wilds 
sate  down  for  a  minute  or  two  to  sum  up  his  investigations  of  the 
evening,  and  they  were  these : 

^  Accounts  of  the  deer  seem  shaky ;  but  there  may  have  been 
bad  shooting  this  last  year,  as  he  says.  The  salmon-fishing  sounds 
more  likely ;  and  then  Carry  could  come  with  us  in  the  boat— 
which  would  make  it  less  dull  for  her.  Anyhow,  I  have  discovered 
the  most  remarkable  man  I  have  met  with  as  yet  in  tbe  old 
country;  and  to  think  of  his  being  thrown  away  like  that!' 


CHAPTER  IL 

MEENIE. 


We  may  now  follow  Ronald  Strang  as  he  walks  along  to  his 
cottage,  which,  with  its  kennels  and  its  shed  for  hanging  up  the 
slain  deer,  stands  on  a  little  plateau  by  the  roadside,  a  short 
distance  from  the  inn.  The  moonlight  night  is  white  and  beath 
tiful,  but  far  from  silent ;  for  the  golden  plover  are  whistling  and 
calling  down  by  the  lochside,  and  the  snipe  are  sending  their 
curious  harsh  note  across  the  moorland  wastes.  Moreover,  he 
himself  seems  to  be  in  a  gay  mood  (perhaps  glad  to  be  over  the 
embarrassment  of  a  first  meeting  with  the  stranger),  and  he  is 
conversing  amicably  with  his  little  terrier.  The  subject  is  rats. 
Whether  the  wise  little  Harry  knows  all  that  is  said  need  not  be 
determined ;  but  he  looks  up  from  time  to  time  and  wags  his 
stump  of  a  tail  as  he  trots  placidly  along.  And  so  they  get  up  '^^ 
the  cottage  and  enter,  for  the  outer  door  is  on  the  latch,  thieves 
being  unheard  of  in  this  remote  neighbourhood ;  though  here 
Harry  hesitates,  for  he  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  to  be  invito 
into  the  parlour  or  not.  But  the  next  moment  all  oonsideratioii 
of  this  four-footed  friend  is  driven  out  of  his  master's  heai 
Ronald  had  expected  to  find  the  parlour  empty,  and  big  little 
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gister,  at  present  his  sole  housekeeper,  retired  to  rest.  But  the 
moment  he  opens  the  door,  he  finds  that  not  only  is  she  there, 
sitting  by  the  table  near  to  the  solitary  lamp,  but  that  she  has  a 
companion  with  her.    And  well  he  knows  who  that  must  be. 

«Dear  me.  Miss  Douglas,'  he  exclaimed,  *have  I  kept  you  so 
late!' 

The  young  lady,  who  now  rose,  with  something  of  a  flush  over 
lier  features — ^for  she  had  been  startled  by  his  sudden  entrance — 
T^B  certainly  an  extraordinarily  pretty  creature:  not  so  much 
handsome,  or  distinguished,  or  striking,  as  altogether  pretty  and 
winning  and  gentle-looking.  She  was  obviously  of  a  pure  High- 
land type :  the  figure  slender  and  graceful,  the  head  small  and 
beautifully  formed ;  the  forehead  rather  square  for  a  woman,  but 
getting  its  proper  curve  from  the  soft  and  pretty  hair ;  the  features 
refined  and  intelligent ;  the  mouth  sensitive ;  the  expression  a 
curious  sort  of  seeking  to  please,  as  it  were,  and  ready  to  form 
itself  into  an  abundant  gmtitude  for  the  smallest  act  of  kindness. 
Of  course,  much  of  this  look  was  owing  to  her  eyes,  which  were 
the  true  Highland  eyes ;  of  a  blue  grey  these  were,  with  somewhat 
dark  lashes ;  wide  apart,  and  shy,  and  apprehensive,  they  reminded 
one  of  the  startled  eyes  of  some  wild  animal ;  but  they  were 
entirely  human  in  their  quick  sympathy,  in  their  gentleness,  in 
their  appeal  to  all  the  world,  as  it  were,  for  a  favouring  word.  As 
for  her  voice — well,  if  she  used  but  few  of  the  ordinary  Highland 
phrases,  she  had  undoubtedly  a  considerable  trace  of  Highland 
accent;  for,  although  her  father  was  an  Edinburgh  man,  her 
mother  (as  the  elderly  lady  very  soon  let  her  neighbours  know) 
was  one  of  the  Stuarts  of  Grlengask  and  Orosay ;  and  then  again 
Meenie  had  lived  nearly  all  her  life  in  the  Highlands,  her  father 
never  having  risen  above  the  position  of  a  parish  doctor,  and 
welconuDg  even  such  local  removals  as  served  to  improve  his 
position  in  however  slight  a  way. 

'Maggie,*  said  Miss  Douglas  (and  the  beautiful  wide-apart 
eyes  were  full  of  a  shy  apology),  *  was  feeling  a  little  lonely,  and 
I  did  not  like  to  leave  her.' 

'But  if  I  had  known,'  said  he,  *I  would  not  have  stayed  so 
late.  The  gentleman  that  is  come  about  the  shooting  is  a  curious 
man;  it's  no  the  salmon  and  the  grouse  and  the  deer  he  wants  to 
blow  about  only ;  it's  everything  in  the  country.  Now,  Maggie, 
lass,  get  ye  to  bed.  And  I  will  see  you  down  the  road.  Miss 
Douglas.' 

'Indeed  there  is  no  need  for  that,'  said  Meenie,  with  down- 
cast eyes. 
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<  Would  ye  have  a  bogle  run  away  with  ye  ? '  he  said,  good- 
naturedly. 

And  so  she  bade  good-night  to  the  little  Maggie,  and  took  up 
some  books  and  drawings  she  had  brought  to  beguile  the  time 
withal ;  and  then  she  went  out  into  the  clear  night,  followed  by 
the  young  gamekeeper. 

And  what  a  night  it  was — or  rather,  might  have  been— for 
two  lovers !  The  wide  waters  of  the  loch  lay  still  and  smoodi, 
with  a  broad  pathway  of  silver  stretching  away  into  the  dusk  of 
the  eastern  hills ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirred  bush  or  tree;  and 
if  Ben  Clebrig  in  the  south  was  mostly  a  bulk  of  shadow,  far 
away  before  them  in  the  northern  skies  rose  the  great  shoidden 
of  Sen  Loyal,  pallid  in  the  moonlight,  the  patches  of  sno^ 
showing  white  up  near  the  stars.  They  had  left  behind  them  the 
little  hamlet — ^which  merely  consisted  of  a  few  cottages  and  Uie 
inn ;  they  were  alone  in  this  pale,  silent  world.  And  down  therei 
beneath  the  little  bridge,  ran  the  placid  Mudal  Water:  and  if 
they  had  a  Bible  with  them  ? — and  would  stand  each  on  one  sidd 
of  the  stream? — and  clasp  hands  across?  It  was  a  night  for 
lovers'  vows. 

*  Maggie  is  getting  on  well  with  her  lessons,'  the  pretty  young  i 
lady  said,  in  that  gentle  voice  of  hers.     *  She  is  very  diligent,* 

*  I'm  sure  I'm  much  obliged  to  ye.  Miss  Douglas,'  was  tiie 
respectful  answer,  *  for  the  trouble  ye  take  with  her.  It's  an 
awkward  thing  to  be  sae  far  from  a  school.  I'm  thinking  Fll  have 
to  send  her  to  my  brother  in  Glasgow,  and  get  her  put  to  school 
there.' 

*  Oh,  indeed,  indeed,'  said  she,  *  that  will  be  a  change  now. 
And  who  will  look  after  the  cottage  for  you,  Bonald  ? ' 

She  addressed  him  thus  quite  naturally,  and  without  shyness; 
for  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  calling  him  anything  else. 

*  Well,  I  suppose  Mrs.  McGrregor  will  give  the  place  a  redd' 
up  from  time  to  time.  But  a  keeper  has  but  half  learned  his 
business  that  canna  shift  for  himself;  there's  some  of  the  up- 
country  lodges  with  ne'er  a  woman-body  within  a  dozen  miles 
o'  them.' 

*  It  is  your  brother  the  minister  that  Maggie  will  be  going  to? 
she  said. 

^  Oh,  yes ;  he  is  married,  and  has  a  family  of  his  own ;  she  will 
be  comfortable  there.' 

*  Well,  it  is  strange,'  said  she,  <  that  you  should  have  a  brother 

*  *  Redd  *— a  setting  to  rights. 
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in  Glasgow,  and  I  a  sister,  and  that  your  mother  should  be 
Highland,  and  mine  too.' 

£at  this  was  putting  himself  and  her  on  much  too  common  a 
footing;  and  he  was  always  on  his  guard  against  that,  however 
far  her  gentleness  and  good-nature  might  lead  hen 

*  When  is  your  father  coming  back.  Miss  Douglas  ?  *  said  he, 
'Well,  I  really  do  not  know,'  she  said.     *I  do  not  think  he 

has  ever  had  so  wide  a  district  to  attend  to,  and  we  are  never  sure 
of  his  being  at  home.' 

*  It  must  be  very  lonely  for  a  young  lady  brought  up  like  you,' 
he  ventured  to  say,  *  that  ye  should  have  no  companions.  And  for 
your  mother,  too ;  I  wonder  she  can  stand  it.' 

*  Oh,  no,'  Meenie  said,  *  for  the  people  are  so  friendly  with  us. 
And  I  do  not  know  of  any  place  that  I  like  better.' 

By  this  time  they  were  come  to  the  little  wooden  gate  of  the 
garden,  and  he  opened  that  for  her.  Before  them  was  the  cottage, 
with  its  windows,  despite  the  moonlight  on  the  panes,  showing 
the  neat  red  blinds  within.     She  gave  him  her  hand,  for  a  second. 

'  (rood  night,  Bonald,'  said  she,  pleasantly. 

'  Good  night.  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he ;  ^  Maggie  must  not  keep 
yon  up  so  late  again.' 

And  therewith  he  walked  away  back  again  along  the  white 
road,  and  only  now  perceived  that  by  some  accident  his  faithful 
companion  Harry  had  been  shut  in  when  they  left.  He  also  dis- 
covered, when  he  got  home,  that  his  sister  Maggie  had  been  so 
intent  puzzling  over  some  arithmetical  mysteries  that  Meenie 
had  been  explaining  to  her,  that  she  had  still  further  delayed  her 
going  to  bed. 

'  What,  what  ? '  said  he,  good-humouredly.  *  Not  in  bed  yet, 
lass?' 

'Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Ronald,'  the  little  girl  said; 
and  she  rose  with  a  sigh,  and  gathered  up  her  belongings.  *  When 
Mneeie  takes  the  book,  everything's  quite  clear ;  and  when  she's 
away,  I  canna  make  it  out  at  a'.' 

'Well,  off  wi'  ye  now,  lass,  and  sleep  over  it;  if  I  catch  ye 
waiting  up  for  me  again,  ye'U  get  a  talking.' 

The  little  red-headed,  freckled-faced  lassie  was  standing  at  the 
door,  hesitating. 

*Konald,'  said  she,  timidly,  *why  do  ye  call  Meenie  "Miss 
Douglas?"    It's  no  friendly.' 

*  When  ye're  a  bit  older,  lass,  ye'll  understand,'  he  said,  with 
a  laugh* 
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The  little  girl  was  distressed  in  a  vague  way,  for  sbe  had 
formed  a  warm  affection  for  Meenie  Douglas,  and  it  seemed  hard 
and  strange  that  her  own  brother  should  show  himself  so  distant 
in  manner. 

*  Do  you  think  she's  proud  ?  for  she's  not  that/  the  little  girl 
made  bold  to  say. 

*Have  ye  never  heard  o'  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask?'  said  he; 
and  he  added  grimly,  *  My  certes,  if  ye  were  two  or  three  years 
older,  I'm  thinking  Mrs.  Douglas  would  have  told  ye  ere  now  hov 
Sir  Alexander  used  to  call  on  them  in  Edinburgh  every  time  he 
came  north.  Most  folk  have  heard  that  story.  But  however, 
when  Meenie,  as  ye  like  to  call  her,  goes  to  live  in  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  or  some  o'  the  big  towns,  of  course  she'll  be  Mies 
Douglas  to  every  one,  as  she  ought  to  be  here,  only  that  she's  taken 
a  fisincy  to  you,  and,  my  lass,  fairly  spoils  ye  with  her  kindness. 
Now,  off  with  ye,  and  dinna  fash  your  head  about  what  I  or  anv 
one  else  calls  her ;  if  she's  content  to  be  Meenie  to  you,  ye  should 
be  proud  enough.' 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone  he  stirred  up  the  peats,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  drew  in  a  chair  to  the  small  table  near  the  fire.  It  was  his 
first  pipe  that  evening,  and  he  wished  to  have  it  in  comfort.  And 
then,  to  pass  the  time,  he  unlocked  and  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
table,  and  began  to  rummage  through  the  papers  collected  there 
— all  kinds  of  shreds  and  fragments  they  were,  scored  over  mostly 
in  pencil,  and  many  of  them  bearing  marks  as  if  the  writing  had 
been  done  outside  in  the  rain. 

The  fact  was,  that  in  idle  times,  when  there  was  no  trapping 
to  be  done,  or  shooting  of  hoodie-crows,  or  breaking-in  of  young 
dogs,  he  would  while  away  many  an  hour  on  the  hillside  or  along 
the  shores  of  the  loch  by  stringing  verses  together.  They  were 
done  for  amusement's  sake.  Sometimes  he  jotted  them  dcwn, 
sometimes  he  did  not.  If  occasionally,  when  he  had  to  write  a 
letter  to  a  friend  of  his  at  Tongue,  or  make  some  request  of  his 
brother  in  Glasgow,  he  put  these  epistles  into  jingling  rhyme, 
that  was  about  all  the  publication  his  poetical  efforts  ever  achieved ; 
and  he  was  most  particular  to  conceal  from  the  *  gentry '  who 
came  down  to  the  shooting  any  knowledge  that  he  scribbled  at 
all.  He  knew  it  would  be  against  him.  He  had  no  wish  to 
figure  as  one  of  those  local  poets  (and  alas !  they  have  been  and 
are  too  numerous  in  Scotland)  who,  finding  within  them  some 
small  portion  of  the  afflatus  of  a  Bums,  or  a  Motherwell,  or  a 
Tannahill,  are  seduced  away  from  their  lawful  employment,  gain 
a  fleeting  popularity  in  their  native  village,  perhaps  attain  to  the 
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dignity  of  a  notice  in  a  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  newspaper,  and 
subsequently  and  almost  inevitably  die  of  drink,  in  the  most 
abject  misery  of  disappointment.  No ;  if  he  had  any  ambition 
it  was  not  in  that  direction;  it  was  rather  that  he  should  be 
known  as  the  smartest  deer-stalker  and  the  best  trainer  of  dogs 
in  Sutherlandshire.  He  knew  where  his  strength  lay,  and  where 
he  found  content.  And  then  there  was  another  reason  why  he 
could  not  court  newspaper  applause  with  these  idle  rhymes  of  his. 
They  were  nearly  all  about  Meenie  Douglas.  Meenie-olatry  was 
written  all  across  those  scribbled  sheets.  And  of  course  that  was 
a  dark  secret  known  only  to  himself ;  and  indeed  it  amused  him, 
as  he  turned  over  the  loose  leaves,  to  think  that  all  the  Stuarts 
of  Glengask  and  Orosay  (and  that  most  severe  and  terrible  of 
them  all,  Mrs.  Douglas)  could  not  in  the  least  prevent  his  saying 
to  Meenie  just  whatever  he  pleased — within  the  wooden  confines 
of  this  drawer.  And  what  had  he  not  said?  Sometimes  it  was 
bat  a  bit  of  careless  singing — 

Hosts  white,  roses  red, 

Roses  in  the  lane, 
Tell  me,  roses  red  and  white, 

Where  is  Meenie  gane  ? 
0  is  she  on  Locli  LoyaVs  side  ? 

Or  up  by  Muddl  Water  ? 
In  vain  the  wild  doves  in  the  v^oods 

Fiver^fwhere  have  sought  her, 
Roses  white,  roses  red, 

Roses  in  tlie  lane. 
Tell  me,  roses  red  and  white. 

Where  is  Meenie  gane  ? 

Well,  now,  supposing  you  are  fer  away  up  on  Ben  Clebrig's 
slopes,  a  gun  over  your  shoulder,  and  idly  looking  out  for  a  white 
hare  or  a  ptarmigan,  if  you  take  to  humming  these  careless 
rhymes  to  some  such  tune  as  *  Cherry  Eipe,'  who  is  to  hinder  ? 
The  strongest  of  all  the  south  winds  cannot  carry  the  tidings  to 
Glengask  nor  yet  to  Orosay 's  shores.  And  so  the  whole  country- 
side—every hill,  and  stream,  and  wood,  and  rock — came  to  be 
a.s8odated  with  Meenie,  and  saturated  with  the  praise  and  glory 
of  her.    Why,  he  made  the  very  mountains  fight  about  her ! 

Ben  Loyal  spake  to  Ben  Clebrig, 
And  they  thwndered  their  rwte  of  war  : 
*  You  look  down  on  your  sheep  and  your  sheep/olds  ; 
I  see  the  ocean  afar, 
VOL.  v.  KO,  XXVII.  :r 
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Yov,  look  down  on  tJie  huts  and  tl^e  hamlets, 

And  the  trivial  tasks  of  men; 
I  see  the  great  ships  sailing 

Alofig  tJie  northern  main  J 

Ben  Clehrig  I<iuglied,  and  the  Umghter 
Shook  heaven  and  earth  and  sea : 
'  There  is  something  in  thai  small  hanilet 
Tliat  is  fair  erumgh  for  me — 

Ay,  fairer  than  all  your  sailing  ships 

Struck  with  the  morning  flame : 
A  fresh  young  flower  from,  the  hand  of  God — 

Rose  Meenic  is  Iier  name  f ' 

But  at  this  moment,  as  he  turned  over  this  mass  of  scraps  and 
fragments,  there  was  one,  much  more  audacious  than  the  rest, 
that  he  was  in  search  of,  and  when  he  found  it  a  whimsical  fancy 
got  into  his  head.  If  he  were  to  make  out  a  fair  copy  of  the 
roughly  scrawled  lines,  and  fold  that  up,  and  address  it  to  Meenie, 
just  to  see  how  it  looked  ?  He  took  out  his  blotting-pad,  and 
selected  the  best  sheet  of  note-paper  he  could  find ;  and  then  he 
wrote  (with  a  touch  of  amusement,  and  perhaps  of  something  eke, 
too,  in  his  mind,  the  while)  thus — 

0  wilt  thou  be  my  dear  love  1 

{Meenie  tmd  Meetiie), 
0  loik  t?tou  be  my  ain  love  ? 

(My  sweet  Meenie), 
Were  you  wi*  me  upon  Hie  hill, 
It's  I  would  gar  tlie  dogs  be  still, 
We*d  lie  our  lone  and  kiss  our  fiU, 

{My  love  Meenie), 

Aboon  the  bum  a  wHd  Imsh  grows 

{Meenie  and  Meenie), 
And  on  the  bush  there  blooms  a  rose 

{My  sweet  Meenie) ; 
And  lead  ye  tah  tlie  rose  frae  me, 
And  wear  it  where  it  fain  would  be, 
It^s  to  your  arms  that  I  toould  flee 

{Eose-sweet  Meenie  /) 

He  carefully  folded  the  paper  and  addressed  it  outside — ^so: 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Stuart  Douglas, 

Care  of  James  Douglas,  Esq,,  M,D,, 
Inver-Mudal, 

Suiherlandshire^ 
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And  then  he  held  it  out  at  arm's  length,  and  regarded  it,  and 
laughed,  in  a  contemptuous  kind  of  way,  at  his  own  folly. 

<  Well,'  he  was  thinking  to  himself,  '  if  it  were  not  for  Btuart 
of  Glengask,  I  suppose  the  day  might  come  when  I  could  send 
her  a  letter  like  that;  but  as  it  is,  if  they  were  to  hear  of  any 
such  madness,  Glengask  and  all  his  kith  and  kin  would  be  Ibf 
setting  the  heather  on  fire.' 

He  tossed  the  letter  back  on  the  blotting-pad,  and  cose  and 
went  and  stood  opposite  the  blazing  peats.  This  movement 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  little  terrier,  who  inunedi&tely 
jamped  up  from  his  snooze  and  began  to  whimper  his  ezpecta- 
tion.    Strang's  heart  smote  him. 

^  God  bless  us ! '  he  said  aloud«  ^  When  a  lass  gets  into  a  man's 
head,  there's  room  for  nothing  else ;  hell  forget  his  best  friends* 
Here,  Harry,  come  along,  and  111  get  ye  your  supper,  my  man.' 

He  folded  up  the  blotting-pad  and  locked  it  in  the  drawer, 
blew  out  the  candles,  called  Harry  to  foUow  him  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  small  terrier  was  duly  provided  for  and  left  on  guard. 
Then  he  sought  out  his  own  small  room.  He  was  whistling  as 
he  went ;  and,  if  he  dreamt  of  anything  that  night,  be  sure  it  was 
not  of  the  might  and  majesty  of  Sir  Alexander  Stuart  of  G-lengask 
and  Orosay.  These  verses  to  Meenie  were  but  playthings  and 
fancies — for  idle  hours. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  LOCH. 


A  coNsroERABLE  wiud  arose  during  the  night ;  Mr.  Hodson  did  not 
deep  very  weU ;  and,  lying  awake  towards  morning,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  been  befooled,  or  rather  that  he  had 
hefooled  himself,  with  regard  to  that  prodigy  of  a  gamekeeper. 
He  aigned  with  himself  that  his  mental  faculties  must  have  been 
dnlled  by  the  long  day's  travel ;  he  had  come  into  the  inn  jaded 
and  tired ;  and  then  finding  himself  face  to  face  with  an  ordinarily 
alerfc  and  intrepid  intellect,  he  had  no  doubt  exaggerated  the 
young  man's  abilities,  and  made  a  wonder  of  him  where  no  wonder 
was  needed.  That  he  was  a  person  of  considerable  information 
and  showed  common  sense  was  likely  enough.  Mr.  Hodson,  in 
his  studies  of  men  and  things,  had  heard  something  of  the 
intelligence  and  education  to  be  found  among  the  working  classes 
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in  Scotland.  He  had  heard  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  who  were 
learned  botanists ;  of  the  stonemasons  who  were  great  geologists; 
of  the  village  poets  who,  if  most  of  their  efforts  were  but 
imitations  of  Ferguson  and  Bums  and  Tannahill,  would  here  and 
there,  in  some  chance  moment  of  inspiration,  sing  out  some  true 
and  pathetic  song,  to  be  taken  to  the  hearts  of  their  countrymeii, 
and  added  to  a  treasure-store  of  rustic  minstrelsy  such  as  no  ot]ier 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  produced.  At  the  same  time  he  vu 
rather  anxious  to  meet  Strang  again,  the  better  to  get  the  measure 
of  him.  And  as  he  was  also  curious  to  see  what  this  neighbour- 
hood into  which  he  had  penetrated  looked  like,  he  rose  betimes  in 
the  morning — ^indeed,  before  the  day  was  fully  declared. 

The  wind  still  moaned  about  the  house,  but  outside  there  was 
no  sign  of  any  storm ;  on  the  contrary,  everything  was  strangely 
still.  The  lake  lay  a  dark  lurid  purple  in  the  hollow  of  the 
encircling  hills ;  and  these,  along  the  eastern  heavens,  were  of  the 
deepest  and  softest  olive  green ;  just  over  them  was  a  line  of  gleam- 
ing salmon-red,  keen  and  resplendent  as  if  molten  from  a  fomace; 
and  over  that  again  soft  saffron-dusky  clouds,  darkening  in  hue 
the  higher  they  hung  in  the  clear  pale  steel  hues  of  the  over- 
head sky.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  anywhere — nothing  bnt  tlie 
birch  woods  sloping  down  to  the  shore ;  the  moorland  wastes  of 
the  lower  hills;  and  above  these  the  giant  bulk  and  solenm 
shadows  of  Ben  Clebrig,^  dark  against  the  dawn.  It  was  a  kvdy 
sight ;  he  began  to  think  he  had  never  before  in  his  life  felt 
himself  so  much  alone.  But  whence  came  the  sound  of  the  wind 
that  seemed  to  go  moaning  down  the  strath  towards  the  pnrple 
lake? 

Well,  he  made  no  doubt  that  it  was  up  towards  the  north  and 
west  that  the  storm  was  brewing ;  and  he  remembered  that  a  win- 
dow in  the  sitting-room  below  looked  in  that  direction ;  there 
he  would  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  any  fishing  was  practi- 
cable. He  finished  his  dressing  and  went  dovm.  The  breakfest- 
table  was  laid ;  a  mighty  mass  of  peats  was  blazing  cheerftilly  in 
the  spacious  fireplace.  And  the  storm?  Why,  all  the  wide 
strath  on  this  northern  side  of  the  house  was  one  glow  of  yellow 
light  in  the  now  spreading  sunrise ;  and  still  further  away  in  the 
north  the  great  shoulders  of  Ben  Loyal  ^  had  caught  a  feint 
roseate  tinge ;  and  the  same  pale  and  beautiful  colour  seemed  to 
transfuse  a  large  and  fleecy  cloud  that  clung  around  the  snow- 
sc^rred  peak.  So  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  corner 
'  That  is,  the  Hill  of  the  Playing-Trout. 
?  More  property  Ben  Lapghj4— the  HiU  of  the  Calv«s, 
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of  the  glen  the  wind  said  more  than  it  meant ;  and  that  they  might 
adventure  on  the  loch  without  risk  of  being  swamped  or  blown 
a.shore. 

The  slim,  tall  Highland  lass  made  her  appearance  with 
further  plenishings  for  the  table,  and  *  Good  moaming ! '  she  said, 
in  her  pretty  way,  in  answer  to  his  greeting. 

*  Say,  now,  has  that  man  come  down  from  Tongue  yet  ? ' 
*No,  sir,'  said  Nelly,  *  he  wass  no  come  down  yet.'    And  then 

she  looked  up  with  a  demure  smile.  *  They  would  be  keeping 
the  New  Year  at  Tongue  last  night.' 

*  Keeping  the  New  Year  on  the  14th  of  January  ? ' 

'It's  the  twelfth  is  the  usual  day,  sir,'  she  explained,  *  but  that 
was  Saturday,  and  they  do  not  like  a  Saturday  night,  for  they 
have  to  stop  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  so  most  of  them  were  for  keep- 
ing it  last  mght.' 

*0h,  indeed.  Then  the  festive  gentleman  won't  show  up 
to^y?' 

*But  it  is  of  no  matter  whateffer,  whether  he  comes  or  no ; 
for  I  am  sure  that  Eonald  will  be  willing  to  lend  a  hand.  Oh,  I 
am  gure  of  it.     I  will  ask  him  myself.' 

*  Yqv*  will  ask  him  ? '  was  Mr.  Hodson's  internal  soliloquy.  *  It 
is  to  you  he  will  grant  the  favour.    Indeed  I ' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her. 

'He  is  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  that  Bonald.' 
She  did  not  answer  that ;  she  was  putting  the  marmalade,  and 
the  honey,  and  the  cream  on  the  table. 
'  He  is  not  married  ? ' 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  Well,  now,  when  he  thinks  about  getting  married,  I  suppose 
hell  pretty  well  have  his  choice  about  here  ?  ' 

'Indeed  there  iss  others  besides  him,'  said  Nelly,  rather 
proudly,  but  her  fieu^e  was  red  as  she  opened  the  door. 

WeD,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  intervention  of  Nelly  or 
iiot,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Hodson  was  ready  to  start  he  found  Bonald 
^tbg  for  him  without ;  and  not  only  that,  but  he  had  already 
assamed  command  of  the  expedition,  having  sent  the  one  gillie 
who  had  arrived  down  to  bale  the  boat.  And  then  he  would  over- 
liaal  Mr.  Hodson's  fishing-gear — examining  the  rods,  testing  the 
lines  and  traces,  and  rejecting  all  the  spoon  baits,  angels,  sand- 
eels,  and  what  not,  that  had  been  supplied  by  the  London  tackle- 
Baaker,  for  two  or  three  of  the  familiar  phantom  minnows.  Mr. 
Hodson  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same  man  who 
last  night  had  been  discussing  the   disestablishment  of  state 
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churclies  and  the  policy  of  protecting  native  indastries.  He  had 
not  a  word  for  anything  but  the  business  before  him ;  and  the 
bold  &shion  in  which  he  handled  those  minnows,  all  bristling 
with  hooks,  or  drew  the  catgut  traces  through  his  fingers  (Mr. 
Hodson  shivered,  and  seemed  to  feel  his  own  fingers  being  cut  to 
the  bone),  showed  that  he  was  as  &miliar  with  the  loch  as  vith 
the  hillside  or  the  kennel. 

*  I'm  not  much  on  salmon-fishing  myself/  the  American  re- 
marked modestly.     ^  Guess  you'll  have  to  boss  this  campaign/ 

*It's  rather  early  in  the  season,  sir,  I'm  afraid,'  was  the 
answer.  *  But  we  might  get  a  fish  after  all ;  and  if  we  do  itil  be 
the  first  caught  in  Scotland  this  year,  I  warrant.* 

They  set  out  and  walked  down  to  the  shore  of  the  loch ;  and 
there  Mr.  Hodson  seated  himself  on  the  gunwale  of  the  Mr 
bottomed  coble,  and  watched  the  two  men  putting  the  rods  together 
and  fixing  the  traces.  The  day  had  now  declared  itself;  wild  and 
stormy  in  appearance,  but  fair  on  the  whole ;  great  floods  of  sunshine 
&lling  suddenly  on  the  yellow  slopes  and  the  russet  birch  woods; 
and  shadows  coming  as  rapidly  across  the  far  heights  of  Clebrig, 
steeping  the  mountains  in  gloom.  As  for  the  gillie  who  had  been 
proof  against  the  seductions  of  keeping  the  New  Year,  and  who 
was  now  down  on  one  knee,  biting  catgut  ^th  his  teeth,  he  was 
a  man  as  tall  and  as  sallow  as  Mr.  Hodson  himself,  but  with  an 
added  expression  of  intense  melancholy  and  hopelessness.  Or  was 
that  but  temporary  ? 

*  Duncan  doesna  like  that  boat,'  Ronald  said,  glancing  at  Mr. 
Hodson. 

The   melancholy  man   did  not  speak,  but  shook  his  head 
gloomily. 
*Why?' 
As  the  gillie  did  not  answer,  Ronald  said — 

*  He  thinks  there  is  no  luck  with  that  boat.' 

*  That  boat  ? '  the  gillie  said,  with  an  angry  look  towards  the 
hapless  coble.  *  She  has  the  worst  luck  of  any  boat  in  Sutherland 
— torn  Aer  / '  he  added,  under  his  breath. 

*Inmy  country,'  the  American  said,  in  his  slow  way,  *^? 
don't  mind  luck  much ;  we  find  perseverance  about  as  good  & 
horse  to  win  with  in  the  end.' 

He  was  soon  to  have  his  perseverance  tried.  Everything  being 
teady  they  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  Ronald  taking  stroke  oar, 
the  gillie  at  the  bow ;  Mr.  Hodson  left  to  pay  out  the  lines  of  the 
two  rods,  and  fix  these  in  the  stem,  when  about  five-and-thirty 
yards  had  gone  forth.     At  first,  it  is  true,  he  waited  and  watched 
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inth  a  trifle  of  anxiety.  He  wanted  to  catch  a  salmon ;  it  would 
be  something  to  write  about  to  his  daughter ;  it  would  be  a  new 
experience  for  himself.  But  when  time  passed  and  the  boat  was 
slowly  rowed  along  the  loch  at  a  measured  distance  irom  the 
shore,  without  any  touch  of  anything  coming  to  make  the  point 
of  either  rod  tremble,  he  rather  gave  up  his  hope  in  that  direc- 
tion,  and  took  to  talking  with  Bonald.  After  all,  it  was  not 
sahnon-fishing  alone  that  had  brought  him  into  these  wilds. 

^  I  suppose  it  is  really  too  early  in  the  season,'  he  observed, 
vithout  much  chagrin. 

^Bayther,'  said  Ronald. 

^  Rawther,'  said  the  melancholy  gillie. 

But  at  that  instant  something  happened  that  startled  every  one 
of  them  out  of  their  apathy.  The  top  of  one  of  the  rods  was  vio- 
lently palled  at,  and  then  there  was  a  long,  shrill  yell  of  the  reel. 

^  There  he  is,  sir  1  there  he  is,  sir ! '  Bonald  called. 

Mr.  Hodson  made  a  grab,  blindly — for  he  had  been  looking 
at  the  scenery  around — ^at  one  of  the  rods.  It  was  the  wrong  one. 
But  before  he  knew  where  he  was,  Ronald  had  got  hold  of  the 
other  and  raised  the  top  so  as  to  keep  a  strain  on  the  fish.  The 
exchange  of  the  rods  was  effected  in  a  moment.  Then  when 
fiooald  had  wound  in  the  other  line  and  put  the  rod  at  the  bow, 
he  took  to  his  oar  again,  leaving  Mr.  Hodson  to  fight  his  unknown 
enemy  as  best  he  might,  but  giving  him  a  few  words  of  direction 
from  time  to  time,  quietly,  as  if  it  were  all  a  matter  of  course. 

'Beel  in,  sir,  reel  in — keep  an  even  strain  on  him — let  him 
go— let  him  go  if  he  wants ' 

Well,  the  fish  was  not  a  fierce  fighter;  after  the  first  long 
rush  he  scarcely  did  anything ;  he  kept  boring  downwards,  with  a 
dull, heavy  weight.  It  seemed  easy  work;  and  Mr.  Hodson — 
trimnphant  in  the  hope  of  catching  his  first  salmon — was  tempted 
to  call  aloud  to  the  melancholy  gillie — 

'Well,  Duncan,  how  about  luck  now ? ' 

'  I  think  it's  a  kelt,'  the  man  answered  morosely. 

But  the  sinister  meaning  of  this  reply  was  not  understood. 

'I  don't  know  what  you  call  him,'  said  Mr.  Hodson,  holding 
on  with  both  hands  to  the  long,  lithe  grilse-rod  that  was  bent 
almost  double.  ^  Gelt  or  Saxon,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  seem  to 
have  got  a  good  grip  of  him.' 

Then  he  heard  Ronald  say,  in  an  undertone,  to  the  gillie — 

'Alcclt?    No  fears.    The  first  rush  was  too  heavy  for  that.' 

And  the  gillie  responded,  sullenly — 

'He's  following  the  boat  like  a  cow.' 
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*  What  is  a  kelt,  anyway  ? '  the  American  called  out.  *  Some- 
thing that  Bwims,  I  suppose  ?    It  ain't  a  man  ? ' 

*  I  hope  it's  no  a  kelt,  sir,'  said  Ronald — but  doubtfully. 
^  Sut  what  is  a  kelt,  then,  when  he's  at  home  ? ' 

'  A  salmon,  sir,  that  hasna  been  down  to  the  sea :  well  have  to 
put  him  back  if  he  is.' 

Whirr  I  went  the  reel  again :  the  fish,  kelt  or  clean  salmon, 
had  struck  deep  down. 

<  That's  no  kelt,'  Bonald  said  instantly,  ^or  else  he's  as  big  as 
a  shark.' 

But  the  melancholy  creature  at  the  bow  was  taking  no  farther 
interest  in  the  fight.  He  was  sure  it  was  a  kelt.  Most  likely  the 
minnow  would  be  destroyed.  Maybe  he  would  break  the  trace. 
But  a  kelt  it  was.     He  Imew  the  luck  of  this  ^  tammed '  boat. 

The  struggle  was  a  tedious  one.  The  beast  kept  boring  down 
with  the  mere  force  of  its  weight,  but  following  the  coble 
steadily ;  and  even  Bonald,  who  had  been  combating  his  own 
doubts,  at  length  gave  in :  he  was  a&aid  it  was  a  kelt.  Pre- 
sently the  last  suspicion  of  hope  was  banished.  With  a  tight 
strain  on  him,  the  now  exhausted  animal  began  to  show  near  the 
surface  of  the  water — his  long  eel-like  shape  and  black  back  re- 
vealing too  obviously  what  manner  of  creature  he  was.  But 
this  revelation  had  no  effect  on  the  fisherman,  who  at  last  beheld 
the  enemy  he  had  been  fighting  with  so  long.  He  grew  quite 
excited.  A  kelt  ? — he  was  a  beautiful  fine  fish !  If  he  could  not 
be  eaten  he  could  be  stuffed  I  Twenty  pounds  he  was,  if  an 
ounce ! — would  he  throw  back  such  a  trophy  into  the  loch? 

Eonald  was  crouching  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  the  big  landing- 
net  in  his  hand,  watching  the  slow  circling  of  the  kelt  as  it 
was  being  hauled  nearer  and  nearer.  His  sentiments  were  of  a 
different  kind. 

*  Ah,  you  ugly  brute  ! — ah,  you  rascal  I — ah— ah !  '-^and  then 
there  was  a  deep  scoop  of  the  landing-net ;  and  the  next  minute 
the  huge  eel-like  beast  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  Duncan 
holding  on  to  its  tail,  and  Bonald  gripping  it  by  the  gills,  while 
he  set  to  work  to  get  the  minnow  out  of  its  jaws.  And  then 
without  further  ado — ^and  without  stopping  to  discuss  the  question 
of  stuffing — the  creature  was  heaved  into  the  water  again,  with  a 
parting  benediction  of  *  Bah,  you  brute ! '    It  took  its  leave  rapidly* 

*  Well,  it's  a  pity,  sir,'  Bonald  said ;  *  that  would  have  been  a 
twenty-four-pound  salmon  if  he  had  been  down  to  the  sea.* 

*  It's  the  luck  of  this  tammed  boat,'  Duncan  said,  gloomily* 
Bat  Mr.  Hodson  could  not  confess  to  any  such  keen  sense  of 
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disappointment.  He  had  never  played  so  big  a  fish  before,  and 
was  rather  proud  that  so  slight  a  grilse-rod  and  so  slender  a  line 
should  (of  course,  with  some  discretion  and  careful  nursing  on  his 
part)  have  overmastered  so  big  a  beast.  Then  he  did  not  eat 
salmon ;  there  was  no  loss  in  that  direction.  And  as  he  had  not 
injnred  the  kelt  in  any  way,  he  reflected  that  he  had  enjoyed 
half-an-hour's  excitement  without  doing  harm  to  anything  or  any- 
body, and  he  was  well  content.  So  he  paid  out  the  two  lines 
again,  and  set  the  rods,  and  began  to  renew  his  talk  with  Konald 
touching  the  customs  connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  New  Year. 

After  all,  it  was  a  picturesque  kind  of  occupation,  kelts  or  no 
kelts.  Look  at  the  scene  around  them — the  lapping  waters  of  the 
loch,  a  vivid  and  brilliant  blue  when  the  skies  were  shining  fair, 
or  black  and  stormy  again  when  the  clouds  were  heavy  in  the 
heavens ;  and  always  the  permanent  features  of  the  landscape — 
the  soft  yellows  of  the  lower  straths,  where  the  withered  grass 
was  mixed  with  the  orange  bracken ;  the  soft  russet  of  the  leafless 
biich  woods  fringing  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  the  deep  violet 
shadows  of  Ben  Clebrig  stretching  up  into  the  long  swathes  of 
mist;  and  then  the  far  amphitheatre  of  hills — Ben  Hee,  and  Ben 
Hope,  and  Ben  Loyal — with  sunlight  and  shade  intermingling 
their  ethereal  tints,  but  leaving  the  snow-streaks  always  sparkling 
and  clear.  He  got  used  to  the  monotony  of  the  slow  circling  of 
the  upper  waters  of  the  lake.  He  forgot  to  watch  the  points  of 
the  rods.  He  was  asking  all  kinds  of  questions  about  the  stags 
and  the  hinds,  about  ptarmigan,  and  white  hares,  and  roe,  about 
the  price  of  sheep,  the  rents  of  crofts,  the  comparative  wages  of 
gillies,  and  shepherds,  and  foresters,  and  keepers,  and  stalkers, 
and  the  habits  and  customs  of  land-agents  and  factors.  And  at 
length,  when  it  came  to  lunch-time,  and  when  they  landed,  and 
found  for  him  a  sheltered  place  under  the  lee  of  a  big  rock,  and 
when  Bonald  pointed  out  to  him  a  grassy  bank,  and  said  rather 
meftdly — 

^I  dinna  like  to  see  that  place  empty,  sir.  That's  where  the 
gentlemen  have  the  salmon  laid  out,  that  they  may  look  at  them 
at  lunch-time.' 

Mr.  Hodson,  as  he  opened  the  little  basket  that  had  been 
provided  for  him,  answered  cheerfully  enough — 

^My  good  friend,  don't  you  imagine  that  I  feel  like  giving  it 
up  yet  Fm  not  finished  with  this  lake,  and  111  back  perseverance 
against  luck  any  day.  Seems  to  me  we've  done  very  well  so  far ; 
I'm  con-tent.' 

By-and-by  they  went  back  into  the  coble  again,  and  resumed 
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their  patient  pursuit ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  by  this  time 
Bonald  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  stranger  who  had 
come  amongst  them  was  a  singularly  odd  and  whimsical  person. 
It  was  remarkable  enough  that  he  should  have  imdeitaken  this  long 
and  solitary  journey  in  order  to  fish  for  salmon,  and  then  show 
himself  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  got  any  or  not ;  and  it 
was  scarcely  human  for  any  one  to  betray  no  disappointment 
whatever  when  the  first  fish  caught  proved  to  be  a  kelt;  but  it 
was  still  stranger  that  a  man  rich  enough  to  talk  about  renting  a 
deer-forest  should  busy  himself  with  the  petty  affairs  of  the  yer; 
poorest  people  around.  Why,  he  wanted  to  know  how  much 
Nelly  the  housemaid  could  possibly  save  on  her  yearns  wages; 
whether  she  was  supposed  to  lay  by  something  as  against  her 
wedding-day ;  or  whether  any  of  the  lads  about  would  many  her 
for  her  pretty  face  alone.  And  when  he  discovered  that  Mr. 
Murray,  the  innkeeper,  was  about  to  give  a  New  Year  soppar  and 
dance  to  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  made  no 
scruple  about  hinting  plainly  that  he  would  be  glad  of  an  invita- 
tion to  join  that  festive  party. 

*  Not  if  I'm  going  to  be  anything  of  a  wet  blanket,'  he  said, 
candidly.  '  My  dancing  days  are  over,  and  I'm  not  much  in  the 
way  of  singing;  but  I'll  tell  them  an  American  story;  or  FIl 
present  them  with  a  barrel  of  whisky — if  that  will  keep  the  fan 
going.' 

*rm  sure  they'll  be  very  glad,  sir,'  fionald  said,  *if  ye  jnst 
come  and  look  on.  When  there's  gentlemen  at  the  Lodge,  the; 
generally  come  down  to  hear  the  pipes,  and  the  young  gentlemen 
have  a  dance  too.' 

*  What  night  did  you  say  ? ' 

*  Monday  next,  sir.' 

Well,  he  had  only  intended  remaining  here  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  see  what  the  place  was  like ;  but  this  temptation  was  too 
great.  Here  was  a  famous  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  study — the  study  of  life  and  manners.  This,  had  Ronald 
but  known  it,  was  the  constant  and  engrossing  occupation  that 
enabled  this  contented  traveller  to  accept  with  equanimity  the 
ill-luck  of  kelt-catching ;  it  was  a  hobby  he  could  carry  about 
with  him  everywhere ;  it  gave  a  continuous  interest  to  every  hour 
of  his  life.  He  cared  little  for  the  analyses  of  science ;  he  cared 
less  for  philosophical  systems;  metaphysics  he  laughed  at;  bat 
men  and  women — the  problems  of  their  lives  and  surroundiugSj 
their  diverse  fortunes  and  aspirations  and  dealings  with  ^ 
other — that  was  the  one  and  constant  subject  that  engrossed  his 
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interest.  No  doubt  there  "was  a  little  more  than  this ;  it  was  not 
merely  as  an  abstract  study  that  he  was  so  fond  of  getting  to 
know  how  people  lived.  The  fact  was  that,  even  after  having 
made  ample  provision  for  his  family,  he  still  remained  possessed 
of  a  krge  fortune ;  his  own  expenditure  was  moderate  ;  and  he 
liked  to  go  about  with  the  consciousness  that  here  or  there,  as 
occasion  served,  he  could  play  the  part  of  a  little  Providence,  It 
was  a  harmless  vanity ;  moreover,  he  was  a  shrewd  man,  not  Ukely 
to  be  deceived  by  spurious  appeals  for  charity.  Many  was  the 
yomig  artist  whom  he  had  introduced  to  buyers ;  many  the  young 
clerk  whom  he  had  helped  to  a  better  situation ;  more  than  one 
yomig  woman  in  the  humblest  of  circumstances  had  suddenly 
found  herself  enabled  to  purchase  her  wedding  outfit  (with  a  trifle 
over,  towards  the  giving  her  greater  value  in  her  lover's  eyes), 
tlirough  the  mysterious  benevolence  of  some  unknown  benefactor. 
This  man  had  been  brought  up  in  a  country  where  every  one  is 
restlessly  pushing  forward;  and  being  possessed  of  abundant 
means,  and  a  friendly  disposition,  it  seemed  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  here  or  there,  at  a  fitting  opportunity,  he 
should  lend  a  helping  hand.  And  there  was  always  this  possibility 
present  to  him — ^this  sense  of  power — as  he  made  those  minute 
inquiries  of  his  into  the  conditions  of  the  lives  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  chanced  to  be  living. 

The  short  winter  day  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  the  brilliant 
steely  blue  of  the  driven  water  had  given  place  to  a  livid  grey  ; 
and  the  faint  gleams  of  safiron-yellow  were  dying  out  in  the 
western  skies. 

*  Suppose  we'd  better  be  going  home  now,'  Mr.  Hodson  re- 
marked at  a  venture,  and  with  no  great  disappointment  in  his  tone. 

*  I'm  afraid,  sir,  there's  no  much  chance  now,'  Bonald  said. 

*  We  must  call  again ;  they're  not  at  home  to-day,'  the  other 
remarked,  and  began  with  much  complacency  to  reel  in  one  of 
the  lines. 

He  was  doing  so  slowly,  and  the  men  were  as  slowly  pulling 
in  for  the  shore  in  the  gathering  dusk,  when  whirr !  went  the 
other  reel.  The  loud  and  sudden  shriek  in  this  silence  was  a 
startling  thing ;  and  no  less  so  was  the  springing  into  the  air — 
at  apparently  an  immense  distance  away — of  some  creature,  kelt 
or  sahnon,  that  fell  into  the  water  again  with  a  mighty  splash. 
Instinctively  Mr.  Hodson  had  gripped  this  rod,  and  passed  the 
other  one  he  had  been  reeling  in  to  Strang.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  Wiirr  I  went  another  dozen  yards  of  line ;  and  again 
the  fish  sprang  into  the  air — this  time  plainly  visible. 
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*  A  clean  fish,  sir !  a  clean  fish  1 '  was  the  welcome  cry. 
But  there  was  no  time  to  hazard  doubts  or  ask  quegtions ;  this 

sudden  visitor  at  the  end  of  the  line  had  not  at  all  made  np  his 
mind  to  be  easily  captured.  First  of  all  he  came  sailing  in 
quietly  towards  the  boat,  giving  the  fisherman  all  he  could  do  to 
reel  in  and  keep  a  strain  on  him ;  then  he  whirled  out  the  line  bo 
suddenly  that  the  rod  was  nearly  bent  double ;  and  then,  in  deep 
water,  he  kept  persistently  sulking  and  boring,  refusing  to  yield 
an  inch.     This  was  a  temporary  respite. 

*  Well,  now,  is  this  one  all  right  ?  '  Mr.  Hodson  called  outr-but 
he  was  rather  bewildered,  for  he  knew  not  what  this  violent  beast 
might  not  be  after  next,  and  the  gathering  darkness  looked  strange, 
the  shadows  of  Clebrig  overhead  seeming  to  blot  out  the  sky. 

'  A  clean  fish,  sir,'  was  the  confident  answer. 

*  No  doubt  o'  that,  sir,'  even  the  melancholy  Duncan  admitted; 
for  he  foresaw  a  dram  now,  if  not  a  tip  in  actual  money. 

Then  slowly  and  slowly  the  salmon  began  to  yield  to  the  strain 
on  him — which  was  considerable,  for  this  was  the  heavier  of  the 
two  rods — and  quickly  the  line  was  got  in,  the  pliant  curve  of  the 
rod  remaining  always  the  same ;  while  Mr.  Hodson  flattered  him- 
self that  he  was  doing  very  well  now,  and  that  he  was  rarely 
becoming  the  master  of  the  situation.  But  the  next  instant 
something  happened  that  his  mind  was  not  rapid  enough  to  com- 
prehend :  something  dreadful  and  horrible  and  sudden :  there 
was  a  whirring  out  of  the  reel  so  rapid  that  he  had  to  lower  the 
point  of  the  rod  almost  to  the  water ;  then  the  fish  made  one 
flashing  spring  along  the  surface — and  this  time  he  saw  the 
creature,  a  gleam  of  silver  in  the  dusk — and  then,  to  his  unspeak- 
able dismay  and  mortification,  he  felt  the  line  quite  slack.  He 
did  utter  a  little  monosyllable. 

*  He's  ofl*,  sir,'  the  melancholy  gillie  said  in  a  tone  of  sad 
resignation. 

*  Not  a  bit,  sir,  not  a  bit !  Reel  in,  quick  ! '  Ronald  cafled  to 
In'm  :  and  the  fisherman  had  sense  enough  to  throw  the  rod  as 
fiur  back  as  he  could  to  see  if  there  was  yet  some  strain  on  it. 
Undoubtedly  the  fish  was  still  there.  Moreover,  this  last  cantrip 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  spirit  out  of  him.  By-and-by,  with  a 
strong,  steady  strain  on  him,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  guided  more 
and  more  towards  the  boat,  until,  now  and  again,  they  could  see  a 
faint  gleam  in  the  dark  water ;  and  now  Ronald  had  relinquished 
his  oar,  and  was  crouching  down  in  the  stem — ^this  time  not  with 
the  landing-net  in  his  hand,  but  with  the  bright  steel  clip  just 
resting  on  the  gunwale. 
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*  He's  showing  the  white  feather  now,  sir ;  give  him  a  little 
more  of  the  butt.' 

However,  he  had  not  quite  given  in  yet :  each  time  he  came 
in  sight  of  the  boat,  he  would  make  another  ineffectual  rush,  but 
rarely  getting  down  deeper  than  three  or  four  yards.  And  then, 
with  a  short  line  and  the  butt  well  towards  him,  he  began  to  make 
slow  semicircles  this  way  and  that ;  and  always  he  was  being 
steadily  hauled  nearer  the  coble ;  until  with  one  quick  dip  and 
powerM  upward  pull  Bonald  had  got  him  transfixed  on  the  gaff 
and  landed — the  huge,  gleaming,  beautiful  silver  creature  I — in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

'Well  done,  sir!— a  clean  fish! — a  beauty — the  first  caught 
in  Scotland  this  year,  I  know !  * — these  were  the  exclamations  he 
heard  now ;  but  he  scarcely  knew  how  it  had  all  happened ;  for 
he  had  been  more  excited  than  he  was  aware  of.  He  felt  a  vague 
and  general  sense  of  satisfaction ;  wanted  to  give  the  men  a  glass 
of  whisky,  and  had  none  to  give  them ;  thought  that  the  capture 
of  a  salmon  was  a  noble  thing ;  would  have  liked  his  daughter 
Cany  to  hear  the  tidings  at  once ;  and  had  a  kind  of  general 
pnrpose  to  devote  the  rest  of  that  year  to  salmon-fishing  in  the 
Highlands.  From  this  entrancement  he  was  awakened  by  a  dis* 
pnte  between  the  two  men  as  to  the  size  of  the  fish. 

*  He's  twelve  pounds,  and  no  more,'  the  melancholy  Duncan 
said,  eyeing  him  all  over. 

*Look  at  his  shoulders,  man,'  Ronald  rejoined.  *  Fourteen 
pounds  if  he's  an  ounce.  Duncan,  lad,  ye've  been  put  off  your 
guessing  by  the  sight  of  the  kelt.* 

*  He's  a  good  fish  whateffer,'  Duncan  was  constrained  to  admit 
—for  he  still  foresaw  that  prospect  of  a  dram  when  they  returned  to 
the  inn,  with  perhaps  a  more  substantial  handselling  of  good  luck. 

Of  course,  they  could  do  no  more  fishing  that  afternoon,  for 
it  was  nearly  dark  ;  but  it  was  wonderful  how  the  capture  of  this 
single  salmon  seemed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the  little  party  as 
they  got  ashore  and  walked  home.  There  was  a  kind  of  excite- 
ment in  the  evening  air.  They  talked  in  a  rapid  and  eager  way — 
about  what  the  fish  had  done ;  what  were  the  chances  of  such  and 
snch  a  rush ;  the  probable  length  of  time  it  had  been  up  from  the 
sea;  the  beauty  of  its  shape  ;  the  smallness  of  its  head  ;  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  colour,  and  so  forth — and  there  was  a  kind  of  jubila- 
tion abroad.  The  first  fish  caught  in  Scotland  that  year! — of 
course,  it  must  be  packed  forthwith  and  sent  south  to  his  daughter 
Cany  and  her  friends.  And  Mr.  Hodson  was  quite  facetious  with 
the  pretty  Nelly  when  she  came  in  to  lay  the  table  for  dinner ; 
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and  would  have  her  say  whether  she  had  not  yet  fixed  her  mind 
on  one  or  other  of  these  young  fellows  around.  As  for  the  small 
hamlet  of  Inver-Mudal,  it  was  about  as  solitary  and  forlorn  a 
habitation  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  wilds  of  northern  SooUand; 
and  he  was  there  all  by  himself ;  but  with  the  blazmg  peat-fire, 
and  the  brilliant  white  cloth  on  the  dinner-table,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  the  firm,  stout-shouldered,  clean-run  fourteen- 
pounder  was  lying  in  the  dairy  on  a  slab  of  cold  stone,  he 
considered  that  Inver-Mudal  was  a  most  enjoyable,  and  sociable, 
and  comfortable  place,  and  that  he  had  not  felt  himself  so  snog 
and  so  much  at  home  for  many  and  many  a  day. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  LETTER. 


After  dinner  he  found  himself  with  a  pretty  long  evening  before 
him ;  and  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  devote  the  major 
part  of  it  to  writing  to  his  daughter.  He  would  not  confess  to 
himself  that  he  wanted  her  to  know  at  once  that  he  had  caught 
his  first  salmon ;  that  was  but  a  trivial  incident  in  the  life  of  a 
philosopher  and  student  of  mankind ;  still  she  would  be  glad  to 
hear  of  his  adventures ;  and  it  was  not  an  unpleasant  way  of 
passing  the  time.     So  he  wrote  as  follows : — 

*  My  darling  Carry, — You  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn  that  I  have 
discovered  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  you,  where  that  minute  organ 
you  call  your  mind  may  lay  aside  its  heaviest  load  of  trouble. 
Here,  at  last,  is  one  comer  of  Europe  where  you  need  have  no 
fear  of  anybody  mistaking  you  for  one  of  the  Boston  girlfi  of 
fiction ;  indeed  you  might  go  about  all  day  talking  your  beloTed 
Texas  with  impunity ;  although,  my  dear  young  lady,  that  is  a 
habit  you  would  do  well  to  drop,  for  sooner  or  later  it  will  get 
you  into  trouble  when  you  are  least  expecting  it.  But  short  of 
scalping  children  or  using  a  bowie-knife  for  a  fork,  I  think  you 
might  do  or  say  anything  you  pleased  here  ;  it  is  the  most  out- 
of-the-world  sort  of  place ;  a  community  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  I 
should  guess,  hidden  away  in  a  hole  of  a  valley,  and  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  universe  by  great  ranges  of  mountains  and 
interminable  miles  of  moorland.  The  people  seem  very  friendly, 
but  shy ;  and  I  don't  quite  catch  on  to  them  yet,  for  their  speecli 
bothers  me — scarcely  any  two  of  them  seem  to  have  the  same 
accent ;  but  I  hope  to  get  tojmow  something  more  about  them 
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next  Monday,  when  they  have  a  New  Year  celebration,  which  I 
am  invited  to  the  same.  Would  you  like  to  join  in  ?  by  all  means 
come  if  you  care  to ;  the  station  is  Lairg ;  wire,  and  I  will  meet 
you  there.  Yon  will  miss  the  wild  excitement  of  paying  after- 
noon calls  and  drinking  tea ;  but  you  will  get  sunlight,  and  fresh 
air  into  your  lungs ;  and  the  talk  about  the  fierce  weather  is  all 
nonsense.  There  is  a  sprinkling  of  snow  on  the  higher  hills,  but 
the  temperature  is  quite  agreeable.  In  any  case  I  expect  you  to 
come  here  with  me  in  March,  when  the  salmon-fishing  will  begin 
in  earnest ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  whole  of  the  people  in  a  couple  of  days,  shy  as 
they  are.  There  is  another  point  I  have  not  forgotten.  As  you 
geem  determined  to  set  yourself  up  for  your  lifetime  with  re- 
miniscences of  your  travels  in  Europe,  I  have  had  to  consider 
what  you  could  carry  away  from  here.  I  am  a&aid  that  Inver- 
Mndal  jewellery  woiddn't  make  much  of  a  show ;  and  I  haven't 
seen  any  shell-necklaces,  or  silk  scarves,  or  blue  pots  about.  But 
what  about  a  Highland  maid  ?  I  suppose  the  N.Y.  Customs 
officers  wouldn't  charge  much  for  that  article  of  veriv,.  Now  the 
maid  who  waits  on  me  here  is  very  pretty,  and  gentle  in  manner; 
and  I  suppose  she  could  be  induced  to  go — for  a  proper  considera- 
tion; and  you  could  begin  the  training  of  her  now,  and  have  her 
quite  accomplished  by  the  time  we  got  home.  Sounds  rather 
like  riavery,  don't  it  ? — ^but  she  would  be  going  to  the  land  of  the 
free,  and  the  banner  would  wave  over  her.  She  gets  eighty 
dollars  a  year  and  her  board ;  I'd  go  better  than  that,  if  you  took 
a  fancy  to  her. 

*  But  the  most  remarkable  person  here — ^perhaps  it  is  the  con- 
trast between  his  personal  abilities  and  his  position  that  is  the 
siriking  thing — ^is  a  deer-stalker  and  gamekeeper  whom  they 
^uniharly  call  Bonald;  and  I  confess  that,  with  all  I  had 
heard  of  the  intelligence  of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  this  fellow, 
before  I  had  been  talking  with  him  ten  minutes,  rather  made  me 
open  my  eyes.  And  yet,  looking  back  over  the  different  subjects 
we  fell  upon,  I  don't  know  that  he  said  anything  so  very  remark- 
able on  any  one  of  them.  I  think  it  is  rather  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  man  that  is  impressive — the  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  judgment,  and  yet  his  readiness  to  consider  the 
other  side  if  you  can  convince  him ;  his  frank  (and,  I  should  say, 
foolish)  recognition  of  the  differences  of  social  position ;  and  then 
a  kind  of  carious  self-respect  he  has  which  refuses  to  allow  hinn 
to  become  qmte  fiiendly,  though  you  may  be  willing  enough  to 
fc»rget  that  you  are  talking  of  taking  a  shooting  on  which  he  is 
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one  of  the  efmjployia^  and  anxious  only  to  converse  ^ih  him  as 
man  to  man.     I'm  a&aid  this  is  rather  mixed,  but  yon  would  have 
to  see  him  to  understand  quite  well  what  manner  of  persoa  he  is 
— a  good-looking  fellow  too,  well  knit  together,  with  a  keen,  hard 
face,  full  of  life  and  a  half-concealed  force  of  humour.    I  should 
judge  he  would  make  a  pretty  fair  king  of  good  company  in  the 
unrestrained  intercourse  of  a  few  boon-companions ;  andlisugine 
he  has  a  hard  head  if  there  should  be  any  drinking  going  on.  What 
to  do  with  him  I  don't  know.    It  is  absurd  he  should  be  where 
he  is.     His  brother  has  been  to  college,  taken  his  degree,  and  is 
now  in  the  Scotch  Church  somewhere.     But  this  fellow  seems 
quite  content  to  trap  foxes  and  shoot  grey  crows,  and,  in  the 
autumn,  look  after  the  grouse-shooting  and  deer-staUdng  of  other 
people.     A  man  of  his  brains  would  not  be  in  that  position  for  a 
fortnight  in  our  country.     Here  everything  is  fixed.    He  thinks 
it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  a  subservient  position.    And  yet 
there  is  a  curious  independence  about  the  fellow ;  I  don't  knov 
what  inducement  I  could  put  before  him  to  get  him  out  of  it. 
Suppose  we  said,  ^^  Come  you  with  us  to  America,  and  well  rno 
you  for  President ; "  I'm  alraid  he'd  quote  Kingsley  in  our  fece, 
and  be  off  to  "  where  the  dim  deer  lie."    In  fact  his  reverence 
for  the  star-spangled  banner  appears  to  be  of  a  mitigated  descrip- 
tion.   I  foxmd  he  knew  more  than  I  expected  about  onr  wire- 
pulling gentry  at  home ;   but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  I  dis- 
covered that  he  knew  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  protecting 
the  industries  of  a  young  country  beyond  what  he  had  read  in  the 
English  papers,  and  you  know  what  high  old  Mother  Hubbardion 
that  is.     Now  I  want  to  do  something  for  this  fellow,  and  don't 
know  how.     He's  too  good  a  man  to  be  thrown  away — a  kind  of 
upper  servant,  as  it  were,  of  his  lordship.     He  has  plenty  of 
ability  and  he  has  plenty  of  knowledge  in  a  dozen  diflferent  direc- 
tions, if  it  only  could  be  applied.    But  then  he  is  a  dogged  kind 
of  a  creature — he  is  not  pliant ;  if  you  can  show  him  sufficient 
reason  for  changing,  he  might  change,  otherwise  not  one  inchvill 
he  budge.    What  is  the  inducement  to  be  ?    It  is  useless  oSexuig 
him  an  allotment  of  land  in  Nebraska ;  here  he  has  miles  and 
miles  of  the  most  picturesque  territory  conceivable,  of  Fhich> 
save  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  autumn,  he  is  the  absolute  master. 
He  enjoys  an  ownership  over  these  hills  and  moors  and  locte 
more  obvious  than  that  of  the  Duke   himself;    he  would  not 
exchange  that  for  the  possession  of  a  bit  of  table-land  on  the 
Platte  Valley,  unless  he  were  a  fool,  and  that  he  is  &r  from  being. 
The  Presidentship?     Well,  I  waved  your  beloved  banner  over 
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him,  but  he  didn't  enthuse  worth  a  cent.  However,  I  must  cast 
about  and  see  what  is  to  be  done  with  him,  for  I  am  really  inte* 
rested  in  the  man.' 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tapping  at  the  door,  and  Nelly 
appeared  with  a  huge  armful  of  peats,  which  she  began  to  build 
up  dexterously  in  the  fireplace,  always  leaving  the  central  funnel 
open. 

'Say,  my  girl,  when  will  this  letter  go  south  ? '  Mr.  Hodson 
asked. 

*  To-morrow  moaming,'  was  the  answer. 
*And  the  fish,  too?' 

*Ye8,  sir,  by  the  mail  cart.' 

'  Has  Duncan  packed  it  in  the  rushes  yet  ? ' 

^  Oh  no,  sir,  Bonald  will  do  that ;  he  can  do  it  better  as  any 
of  them;  he  would  not  let  any  one  else  do  it,  for  they're  saying 
it  iss  the  first  fish  of  the  year,  and  he's  very  proud  of  your  get- 
ting the  fish,  sir.* 

*M  avuclil '  observed  Mr.  Hodson  to  himself;  and  he  would 
probably  have  continued  the  conversation  but  that  suddenly  a 
strange  noise  was  heard,  coming  from  some  distant  part  of  the 
inn— a  harsh,  high  note,  all  in  monotone. 

*  What's  that,  now,  NeUy  ? ' 

'It  will  be  Bonald  tuning  his  pipes,'  said  she,  as  she  was  going 
to  the  door. 

*0h,  he  can  play  the  pipes  too  ? ' 

*  Indeed  yes,  sir;  and  better  as  any  in  Sutherland,  I  hef 
heard  them  say,'  she  added. 

Just  as  she  opened  the  door  the  drones  and  chanter  broke 
away  into  a  shrill  and  lively  march  that  seemed  to  flood  the  house 
with  its  penetrating  tones. 

*  I  think  it's  "  Dornoch  Links  "  he's  playing,'  Nelly  said,  with 
a  quiet  smile,  *  for  there's  some  of  the  fisher-lads  come  through 
on  their  way  to  Tongue.' 

She  left  then;  but  the  solitary  occupant  of  the  sitting-room 
thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  go  to  the  door  and  listen  for 
a  while  to  this  strange  sort  of  music,  which  he  had  never  heard 
played  properly  before.  And  while  he  could  scarcely  tell  one 
tune  from  another  except  by  the  time — the  slow,  wailing,  melan- 
choly Lament,  for  example,  was  easily  enough  distinguished  from 
the  bright  and  lively  Strathspey — ^here  and  there  occurred  an  air 
--the  « 79th'8  Farewell,'  or  the  *  Barren  Bocks  of  Aden,'  or  the 
*  Pibroch  of  Donald  Dhu,'  had  he  but  known  the  names  of  thena 
you  V.  Ko.  xxyn.  p 
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— which  had  a  stately  and  martial  ring  about  it ;  he  guessed  tkt 
it  was  meant  to  lead  the  tramp  of  soldiers.  And  he  said  to 
himself — 

*  Here,  now,  is  this  fellow  who  might  be  piper  to  a  Highlaod 
regiment ;  and  I  dare  say  all  the  nse  he  makes  of  his  skill  is  to 
walk  up  and  down  outside  the  dining-room  window  of  the  Lodge, 
and  play  to  a  lot  of  white-kneed  Englishmen  when  they  come  doM 
for  the  autumn  shooting.' 

He  returned  to  his  letter. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  first  salmon  caught 
on  any  Scotch  loch  this  year  was  caught  by  me  this  afternoon ;  and 
to-morrow  will  be  on  its  way  to  you.  If  you  don't  believe  the 
story,  look  at  the  salmon  itself  for  evidence.  And  as  regards  this 
loch-fishing,  it  appears  to  me  you  might  have  a  turn  at  it  vhen 
we  come  up  in  March — taking  one  of  the  two  rods ;  a  little 
practice  with  Indian  clubs  meanwhile  would  enable  you  to  make 
a  better  fight  of  it  when  you  have  to  keep  a  continuous  strain  on 
a  fourteen-pound  fish  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  You 
must  have  some  amusement  or  occupation ;  for  there  is  no  sodetv 
^-except,  by  the  way,  the  doctor's  daughter,  who  might  be  a 
companion  for  you.  I  have  not  seen  her  yet ;  but  the  hand- 
maiden I  have  mentioned  above  informs  me  that  she  is  **afcny 
pretty  young  lady,  and  ferry  much  thought  of,  and  of  a  feiry 
great  family  too."  I  should  not  imagine,  however,  that  her 
Highland  pride  of  blood  would  bar  the  way  against  your  making 
her  acquaintance;  her  father  is  merely  the  parish  doctor— or 
rather,  the  district  doctor,  for  he  has  either  two  or  three  parishes 
to  look  after — and  I  don't  suppose  his  emoluments  are  colossal 
They  have  a  pretty  cottage ;  it  is  the  swell  feature  of  the  village! 
if  you  can  call  the  few  small  and  widely  scattered  houses  a  village. 
You  could  practise  Texas  talk  on  her  all  day  long ;  I  daresay  she 
wouldn't  know. 

*  Good  night ;  it's  rather  sleepy  work  being  out  in  that  I)oat 
in  the  cold. 

*  Your  affectionate 

<  Pappa/ 

Well,  by  this  time  the  fisher-lads  had  left  the  inn  and  were 
off  on  the  way  to  Tongue — and  glad  enough  to  have  a  moonlight 
night  for  the  weary  trudge.  Ronald  remained  behind  for  a  while, 
drinking  a  glass  of  ale  with  the  innkeeper ;  and  generally  having 
to  keep  his  wits  about  him,  for  there  was  a  good  deal  of  banter 
going  on.      Old  John  Murray  was  a  facetious  person,  and  wonld 
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Lave  it  that  Nelly  was  setting  her  cap  at  Ronald ;  while  the  blush- 
ing Nellj,  for  her  part,  declared  that  Ronald  was  nothing  but  a 
poor  south-country  body ;  while  he  in  fair  warfare  had  to  retort 
that  she  was  *  as  Hielan's  a  Mull  drover.'  The  quarrel  was  not  a 
deadly  one ;  and  when  Ronald  took  up  his  pipes  in  order  to  go 
home,  he  called  out  to  her  in  parting — 

'  Nelly,  lass,  see  you  get  the  lads  to  clean  out  the  bam  ere 
Monday  next ;  and  put  on  your  best  ribbons,  lassie ;  I'm  thinking 
they'll  be  for  having  a  spring  o'  Tullochgorum.' 

The  pipes  were  over  his  shoulder  as  he  walked  away  along  the 
moonlit  road;  but  he  did  not  tune  up ;  he  had  had  enough  play- 
ing for  that  evening.  And  be  sure  that  in  his  mind  there  was  no 
discontent  because  he  had  no  allotment  of  land  on  the  Plaite 
Valley,  nor  yet  a  place  in  a  Chicago  bank,  nor  the  glory  of 
being  pipe-major  to  a  Highland  regiment.  He  was  perfectly 
content  as  he  was ;  and  knew  naught  of  these  things.  If  there 
vas  any  matter  troubling  him — on  this  still  and  moonlight  night, 
as  he  walked  blithely  along,  inhaling  the  keen  sweet  air,  and 
consdous  of  the  companionship  of  the  faithful  Harry — ^it  was  that 
the  jog-trot  kind  of  tune  he  had  invented  for  certain  verses  did 
Dot  seem  to  have  sufficient  definiteness  about  it.  But  then  the 
verses  themselves — ^as  they  kept  time  to  his  tramp  on  the  road — 
were  careless  and  light-hearted  enough : 

The  blossom  was  white  on  the  blackthorn  tree, 

And  t/ie  mavis  toa^  singiruj  rarely  ; 
IVJten  Meenie,  Love  Meenie,  walked  out  inC  mcy 

AH  in  the  springtime  early, 

*  Meenie,  Love  Meenie,  your  face  let  me  see, 

Meenie,  come  answer  me  fairly  ; 
Meenie,  Love  Meenie,  will  you  wed  vie, 
All  in  the  springtime  early  ?  * 

Meenie  but  laughed  ;  and  kerUna  the  2>ain 
That  shot  through  my  heart  fu*  sairly  : 

*  Kind  sir,  ifs  a  maid  that  I  would  remain, 

All  in  the  springtime  early,* 

And  *Hey,  Harry,  lad,'  he  was  saying,  as  he  entered  the 
cottage,  and  went  into  the  little  parlour,  where  a  candle  had  been 
left  burning,  *  we'll  have  our  supper  together  now ;  for  between 
jou  and  me  I'm  just  as  hungry  as  a  gled.' 

{To  be  continu  ed, 

6  2 
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Two  Sunlike  Planets. 


IN  my  paper  entitled  *  A  New  Theory  of  Sun-spots '  I  pointed  out 
certain  considerations  which  involve  in  reality  changed  ideas 
as  to  the  sun's  actual  condition — but  ideas  not  altogether  new, 
since  they  were  propounded  by  me  several  years  since.  According 
to  these  views  the  surface  of  the  sun,  as  we  see  it,  is  simply  the 
outside  of  a  region  of  clouds,  having  a  visible  depth  of  some  ten 
thousand  miles,  and  separated  from  the  sun's  actual  surface  b; 
a  region  of  vaporous  matter  probably  many  tens  of  thousands  of 
miles  in  depth,  I  pointed  to  three  kinds  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  view,  in  fact  absolutely  demonstrating  its  justice :  first,  the 
varying  rate  at  which  the  sun-spots  are  carried  round,  those  near 
the  equator  completing  seven  circuits  while  those  farthest  from 
the  equator  complete  but  six ;  secondly,  the  evidence  of  our 
earth's  crust,  which  tells  us  that  the  sun  has  been  at  work  far  losger 
than  we  could  infer  if  his  real  globe  were  as  large  as  the  globe  we 
see ;  and,  thirdly,  certain  mathematical  calculations  by  Professor 
G.  H.  Darwin,  which  show  that  unless  the  sun's  central  parts  were 
much  more  compressed  than  the  rest  there  would  be  measurable 
flattening  at  his  poles.  The  consideration  of  the  vast  distance 
thus  shown  to  separate  the  real  surfEice  of  the  sxm  from  the  surfiace 
we  see,  led  to  the  inference  that  the  cloud  region  which  constitutes 
his  apparent  surface  can  hardly  exist  within  an  atmospheric 
envelope  properly  so  called,  simply  because  within  such  an 
envelope  the  pressures  would  increase  so  greatly  with  approach 
towards  the  sun's  centre  that  within  much  less  than  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  distance  separating  that  surface  from  the  cloud  region, 
pressures  changing  the  gaseous  into  liquid  matter  must  inevitably 
arise.  Then  we  were  led  to  consider  the  evidence  given  by 
the  sun-spots,  prominences,  and  corona,  finding  reason  to  believe 
that  the  sun-spots  are  phenomena  of  eruption  from  beneatii  the 
real  surface  of  the  sun,  that  in  the  mighty  eruptions  producing 
these  phenomena  matter  is  driven  out  through  the  region  of  the 
coloured  flames,  outwards  even  through  the  whol^  coropal  r^on, 
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farther  yet  to  the  very  outskirts  of  the  solar  system,  nay  even  in 
some  cases  beyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system  into  the  inter- 
stellar regions. 

Now  it  is  becoming  generally  recognised  that  in  suns  and 
planets,  in  all  the  orbs  in  fact  which  people  space,  there  are  stages 
of  existence  akin  to  the  stages  of  life.  There  is  a  period  of  pre- 
paration, a  period  of  youth,  a  period  of  mid-life,  a  period  of  decay, 
and  finally  there  comes  the  end  of  life.  The  stages  of  an  orb's 
life  may  be  described  as,  in  the  main,  stages  of  cooling.  In  suns 
ve  find  evidence  of  such  changes  in  the  different  condition  (as 
shown  by  the  spectroscope)  of  such  orbs  as  Sirius,  Vega,  and  Altair 
on  the  one  hand,  and  orbs  like  our  own  sun,  much  smaller  and 
therefore  much  more  advanced  in  orb  life,  on  the  other.  But  also 
wefindmuch  older  suns  than  ours  in  the  orange-red  and  yellowstars, 
and  older  orbs  still  in  the  blood-red  and  garnet-tinted  suns  shown 
by  the  telescope  in  various  parts  of  the  star  depths.  Nor  do 
astronomers  doubt  that  there  are  older  suns  yet,  suns  which  have 
passed  on  to  the  last  stage  of  all  (mayhap),  the  stage  of  darkness. 
Moreover,  as  it  is  a  known  law  of  cooling  bodies  that  the  larger  a 
cooling  mass  of  given  temperature  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  stages 
of  its  cooling,*  we  may  safely  assume  that,  apart  from  differences 
(which  may  nevertheless  be  enormous)  in  the  time  of  beginning 
orb  life,  the  larger  suns,  having  much  longer  periods  of  life,  will 
have  passed  through  less  of  their  longer  lives  than  the  smaller 
suns. 

If  we  extend  such  considerations  to  our  own  solar  system,  as 
indeed  we  may  do  with  much  more  confidence,  since,  forming  a 
single  system,  it  has  doubtless  had  a  simple  history,  we  find  certain 
very  interesting  ideas  suggesting  themselves  in  relation  to  the 
various  orders  of  bodies  forming  that  system.  We  see  that  the  giant 
planets,  for  example,  being  very  much  smaller  than  the  sun,  must 
bave  much  shorter  lives.  The  sun  exceeds  Jupiter  1,047  times  in 
inass,  and  Saturn  is  less  than  a  third  even  of  Jupiter.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  granting  the  sun  a  start  of  millions  of  years  of  orb  life 
as  compared  with  these  giant  members  of  his  family,  he  would 
still  be  very  much  younger  than  they  are  in  development.     We 

*  The  law  ia  experimentally  verified  in  a  great  number  of  well-known  cases, 
bnt  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  quantity  of  heat  in  a  mass  of  matter,  at  a 
pven  temperature,  is  of  course  proportional  to  the  mass  (comparing  bodies  of 
the  same  constitution),  which  varies  as  the  cube  or  third  power  of  the  linear 
aimensions,  whereas  the  rate  of  parting  with  the  heat  is  necessarily  proportional 
^  the  Burface  whence  alone  the  heat  can  pass,  that  is  to  the  square  of  the  linear 
ouaensions.  Hence,  in  bodies  of  the  same  substance  and  similar  in  shape,  the 
auration  of  a  process  of  coolinc^  is  proportional  to  the  linear  dimensions. 
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understand,  in  fact,  how  it  is  that,  whereas  he  is  in  the  gunlike  or 
glowing  vaporous  stage,  they  no  longer  have  the  sunlike  aspect. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exceed  our  earth  so  enormously  both 
in  size  and  in  mass,  that  by  parity  of  reasoning  she  ought  to  be 
very  much  older  than  they  are  (in  development  always,  I  mean, 
not  in  years).  Jupiter  exceeds  her  310  times,  Saturn  exceeds  her 
97  times  in  mass,  and  such  differences  as  these  imply  not  only 
mere  difference  in  degree  but  in  kind.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  mujt 
not  only  be  more  youthful  than  the  earth,  but  in  a  different  stage 
of  orb  life  altogether.  We  may  say  that  they  must  be  in  a  stage 
intermediate  between  the  sunlike  and  the  earthlike — they  may 
be  expected  to  show  under  careful  study  evidence  of  conditions 
alien  to  those  found  in  the  sun,  as  probably  at  least  as  of  con- 
ditions resembling  those  existing  in  the  case  of  our  earth. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  this  being  so,  we  may  reasonably  look  to 
the  giant  planets  to  give  evidence  respecting  the  sunlike  stage  of 
orb  life,  to  show  features  such  as  we  have  recognised  in  the  sun- 
however  readily  we  admit,  as  of  course  we  must,  that  they  are  not 
sunlike  now. 

At  the  very  outset  of  the  inquiry  we  find  a  resemblance 
which  is  at  least  striking,  even  it  if  be  merely  one  of  those 
which  are  rather  accidental  than  actually  significant  Jupiter's 
system  is  an  almost  perfect  miniature  of  the  central  part  of  the 
solar  system.  If  for  a  moment  we  regard  Jupiter  and  the  other 
outside  giants  of  the  system  as  not  really  forming  part  of  the 
sun's  family,  then  that  femily  would  consist  of  four  worlds  (one 
of  them  double) :  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth-and-Moon,  and  MaK- 
Jupiter  similarly  has  a  family  of  four  worlds,  his  four  moons,  and 
the  paths  of  these  lie  at  distances  closely  corresponding,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale,  to  the  distances  separating  the  paths  of  the  terres- 
trial planets.  Moreover  the  moons  of  Jupiter  are  by  no  mean? 
such  insignificant  bodies  as  their  telescopic  aspect  might  seem  to 
suggest.  The  least  of  them  has  a  surface  as  large  as  that  of 
North  and  South  America  together, — the  largest  is  not  much 
smaller  than  the  planet  Mercury.  In  fact  the  one  feature  which 
spoils  the  perfection  of  the  miniature  picture  formed  by  the 
Jovian  system  is  that  his  moons  are  relatively  very  much  larger 
than  the  planets.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Saturn  we  have  a  system 
of  eight  worlds,  the  largest  of  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Mars, 
the  second  in  size  nearly  as  large  as  Mercury,  while  the  least  ha? 
a  surface  large  enough  to  be  the  abode  of  many  millions  of  living 
creatures. 
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We  thus  see  in  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  as  in  the  sun,  ruling  orbs 
in  one  sense,  orbs  serving  (but  generously)  in  another  sense.  Each 
bears  potent  sway  over  a  family  of  worlds,  but  each  pours  forth  in 
plenty  rays  of  light  and  heat  by  which  life  on  those  worlds  may 
be  nonrished.  This  is  true  even  if  we  have  to  regard  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  as  only  reflecting  rays  of  solar  light  and  heat,  simply 
because  their  power  to  so  deflect  towards  their  subordinate  worlds 
the  rays  sent  forth  by  the  supreme  centre  is  so  enormous.  I  have 
calculated  that  in  the  skies  of  his  nearest  moon  Jupiter  must  show 
a  disc  1,300  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  full  moon.  In  the 
heavens  as  seen  from  the  innermost  Saturnian  satellite,  the  ringed 
planet  must  appear  so  enormous  that  when  the  outer  edge  of  his 
ring  syst'Cin  touches  the  horizon  the  opposite  part  of  that  outer 
rim  must  reach  to  the  point  overhead.^ 

Here  then  at  once  is  a  solar  attribute  possessed  by  the  giant 
planets — unlike  the  earth,  they  are  like  the  sun  in  being  the 
centres  of  ^stems  of  circling  worlds.  So  far  as  analogy  can  be 
oar  guide  at  all  in  such  matters,  and  I  must  admit  it  is  not  an 
altogether  trustworthy  guide,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  rather 
regard  Jupiter  and  Saturn  as  orbs  nourishing  life  in  a  system  of 
circling  worlds,  than  as  themselves  worlds  fit  to  be  the  abode  of 
multitudinous  forms  of  life. 

But  now  let  us  tiuni  to  the  more  trustworthy  evidence  afforded 
by  physical  features — let  us  see  what  the  telescopic  aspect  of  the 
giant  planets,  and  what  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  their  light, 
may  suggest  as  to  their  actual  condition. 

Here  again,  however,  we  are  immediately  struck  by  solar 
rather  than  by  terrestrial  features.  We  see  a  surface  of  cloud, 
not  a  surface  of  land  and  water.  We  see  evidence  of  enormously 
rapid  rotation.  We  recognise  the  existence  of  parallel  banks  or 
belts  of  clouds,  akin  in  some  degree  to  the  parallel  zones  along 
which  the  sun-spots  travel.     When  we  watch  the  movements  of 

'  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  how  carelessly  writers  on  matters  astro- 
nomical have  accepted  and  repeated  the  sutrgcstion  of  Brewster,  Whewell, 
Chalmers,  and  others,  that  the  four  moons  of  Jupiter  make  up  to  that  planet  for 
the  small  amount  of  sunlight  he  receives  from  the  sun,  while  tlie  eight  moons  and 
the  ring  system  of  Saturn  play  a  like  part,  with  even  greater  effect,  for  that  still 
r<*moter  planet.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  total  amount  of  sunlight  reflected  by  all 
the  moons  of  Jupiter  is  barely  the  sixteenth  part  of  that  reflected  by  our  full 
moon ;  and  the  eight  moons  of  Saturn  reflect  rather  le.ss.  As  for  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  I  have  shown  in  my  treatise  on  Sattirrn  and  its  iStjsttem,  by  mathematical 
demonstration  which  there  is  no  disputing,  that  they  serve  not  to  add  to  tlie 
planet's  supply  of  sunlight,  but  enormously  to  reduce  it,  actually  casting  largo 
iwirts  of  the  planet  into  total  eclipse  lasting  for  five  or  six  of  ourygarsat  a  stretch, 
and  causing  scarcely  less  disastrous  eclipses  to  every  part  of  the  planet  from  which 
I  lie  rings  can  be  seen  at  all. 
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the  markings  on  the  belts,  we  find  that  they  are  not  only  carried 
round  by  the  rotational  motion,  but  have  different  rates  of  motion, 
indicating  (much  as  we  found  in  the  sun's  case)  widely  different 
rates  of  rotation  in  the  various  zones  of  the  planet. 

Now  the  interpretation  we  were  forced  in  the  sun's  case  to 
place  upon  the  existence  of  different  rates  of  rotation  in  the 
visible  surface,  was  that  the  real  surface  of  the  sun  lies  very  fer 
below  the  surface  of  clouds  which  we  actually  see.  We  found 
other  evidence  which  not  merely  supported  but  actually  demon- 
strated this  view.  Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  with  Jupiter. 
Is  there  any  other  evidence  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  visible 
cloud-surface  lies  at  an  enormous  distance  above  the  surface  we 
see? 

It  appears  to  me  that,  although  in  this  case  we  want  the 
evidence  which  in  the  sun's  case  we  derived  from  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  we  have  very  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the  real 
globe  of  Jupiter  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  globe  we  see  and 
measure. 

Compare  first  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  Jupiter  with 
what  we  should  infer  from  his  apparent  size.  He  is  1,250  times 
as  large  as  the  earth,  but  only  310  times  as  massive.  Yet  evei; 
part  of  that  great  mass  of  his  possesses  the  power  of  attraction  to 
compress  the  planet's  substance  towards  the  centre.  Made,  as  in 
all  probability  *  Jupiter  is,  of  the  same  materials  as  the  earth, 
we  might  fairly  expect  him  to  be  a  much  denser  rather  tlian  a 
much  rarer  planet.  Even  if  his  whole  mass  were  molten 
through  intensity  of  heat,  still  we  might  expect  the  slight  expan- 
sion so  arising  to  do  little  more  than  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
the  enormous  self-contracting  power  residing  in  his  mass  or 
weight,  even  if  it  did  as  much.  We  are  justified,  then,  seeing  his 
mean  density  is  but  one-fourth  of  the  earth's— or,  as  it  chance?, 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  sun's — in  inferring  that  he  is  not 
so  large  as  he  looks.  Doubtless  his  real  globe  is  at  the  very  least 
as  dense  as  the  earth's.  In  this  case  the  volume  of  the  true 
Jupiter  is  but  one-fourth  the  volume  of  that  globular  space, 
enclosed  within  vast  cloud-layers,  which  we  measure  and  regard 
as  the  real  globe  of  the  planet.  This  would  assign  to  the  troe 
Jupiter  a  diameter  of  less  than  two-thirds  his  measured  diameter, 
or,  making  his  radius  about  26,000  miles,  instead  of  about  40,000 

*  Since  the  central  sun  is  of  the  same  material  aa  the  earth— one  of  his  family 
— we  may  infer  that  he  is  of  the  same  material  as  the  other  members  of  W 
family  (for  why  should  the  earth  differ  from  the  rest  ?)  If  so,  it  follows  that  ail 
the  members  of  the  solar  system  are  formed  of  the  same  materials. 
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miles,  would  leave  a  distance  of  at  least  14,000  miles  intervening 
between  the  surface  of  the  real  globe  and  that  outside  surface 
which  we  see  and  measure. 

Next  take  the  case  of  Jupiter's  brother  giant  Saturn.  Here 
we  have  apparently  an  even  younger  orb  than  Jupiter.  Saturn's 
ring  system  is  in  reality  a  part  as  yet  unfinished  of  his  system  of 
dependent  bodies.  It  consists  of  multitudes  of  tiny  bodies  tra- 
veUing  in  the  same  general  plane,  and  like  sands  on  the  seashore 
for  number.  Hereafter,  under  the  mighty  forces  of  the  planet's 
energy  of  attraction,  this  system  of  rings  will  be  broken  up  to 
form  two  or  three  other  worlds  akin  to  the  eight  satellites  which 
already  travel  round  the  planet.  While  we  thus  find  evidence  of 
extreme  youth  in  the  ring  system,  we  find  confirmation  in  the 
singularly  small  density  of  Saturn.  With  a  volume  exceeding 
that  of  the  earth  seven  hundredfold,  he  has  less  than  one  hundred 
times  her  mass.  We  must  explain  this  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Jupiter's  case.  We  cannot  suppose  Saturn's  real  orb  to  be  more 
than  a  hundred  times  the  earth's  globe  in  volume,  that  is,  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  volume  of  the  cloud-enwrapped  space  we 
measure  as  if  it  were  Saturn's  veritable  globe.  This  would  make 
the  diameter  of  Saturn  fully  16,000  miles  below  the  surface  we 
see  and  measure ;  or,  taking  the  mean  radius  of  his  cloud-surface 
at  36,000  miles,  his  actual  radius  about  20,000  miles. 

Observe,  now,  the  evidence  of  those  parallel  belts  into  which 
the  cloud-surface  both  of  Jupiter  and  of  Saturn  is  nearly  always 
arranged.  If  we  could  imagine  anything  akin — constantly — to  the 
trade  and  counter-trade  wind-zones  on  the  earth  in  these  belts,  we 
might  admit  the  same  cause  in  explanation  of  them,  the  exist- 
ence, namely,  of  atmospheric  currents  from  the  equatorial  towards 
the  polar  regions  and  from  the  polar  towards  the  equatorial  re- 
gions. But  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  these  cloud-belts  through 
a  good  telescope  can  admit  such  an  explanation  for  an  instant. 
Yet  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  cloud-belts  in  the  direction 
of  a  planet's  rotation  can  possibly  be  explained.  They  must 
be  due  to  differences  in  the  rates  of  rotation,  causing  a  rush 
of  doud  masses  forwards  where  regions  of  slower  rotation  are 
entered,  and  backwards  where  the  regions  reached  are  of  more 
rapid  rotation  than  those  left.  If  these  differences  in  rotational 
rate  are  not  due  to  different  distances  from  the  axis  in  different 
io^itucka — and  manifestly  they  are  not  so  caused — they  must  be 
due  to  difference  of  distance  from  the  axis  at  different  levels. 
Thus,  then,  in  the  multitudinous  and  ever-varying  cloud-belts  of 
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the  giant  planets  we  have  evidence  of  the  vast  range  of  distaiice 
from  and  towards  the  centre  over  which  the  clond-masses  around 
these  planets  can  travel.  When  they  rise  they  lag  behind  in  long 
trailing  masses,  when  they  descend  they  rush  forwards — in  either 
case  until  frictional  resistances  cause  them  to  attain  the  same  rate 
of  rotational  progress  as  the  siirrounding  masses. 

But,  further,  there  is  an  argument  in  the  case  of  the  giant 
planets  akin  to  that  which  was  deduced  from  Professor  Gr.H.  Darwin's 
reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  sun.  It  has  been  shown  that  the 
perturbations  of  the  movements  of  the  inner  satellites  both  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the  belief 
that  the  apparent  globe  of  either  planet  is  really  occupied 
by  the  planet's  mass.  It  is  rendered  certain  by  these  re- 
searches that  the  real  globe  of  either  planet  is  very  much  snoaller 
than  the  globe  we  see.  How  much  smaller  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  by  this  method,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  difference 
of  size  must  be  enormous  and  akin  to  that  suggested  by  the  other 
lines  of  reasoning  considered  above. 

In  passing  I  may  consider  a  difficulty  which,  though  it  could 
not  obviate  the  force  of  the  evidence  already  adduced,  deserves 
attention  even  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  nearly 
always  the  study  of  difficulties  leads  to  the  recognition  of  new 
truths.  It  follows  necessarily  from  the  vastness  of  the  distances 
intervening  between  the  visible  surface  of  the  giant  planets 
and  the  actual  surface  of  their  globes,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
outer  regions  which  we  see  must  be  enormous.  Nay,  we  seem 
forced  to  recognise  here  something  like  what  we  recognised  in 
the  case  of  the  sun — the  absence  of  any  continuous  atmospheric 
pressure  throughout  the  cloud-laden  regions  surrounding  the 
giant  planets :  for,  according  to  all  the  known  laws  of  gaseous 
pressure,  the  densities  attained  even  at  depths  of  a  hundred  miles 
below  a  cloud  region  existing  at  such  pressures  as  prevail  within 
our  own  cloud  strata  would  be  enormous.  But  if  we  admit  such 
exceeding  tenuity  in  the  cloud  region  forming  the  visible  outer 
surface  of  the  giant  planets,  it  seems  at  a  first  view  as  though 
the  edge  of  these  planets'  discs  ought  not  to  be  sharply  defined, 
but  resemble  rather  a  soft  haze  or  mist.  But  this  idea  will  be 
corrected  if  we  consider  the  real  state  of  things  in  a  tenuous 
cloud  region,  such  as  we  suppose  to  form  the  outer  part  of  the 
visible  surface  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn.  At  the  distance  of  either 
planet  a  depth  of  fifty  miles  would  appear  in  the  most  powerful 
telescope  as  the  finest  possible  line.     But  a  line  of  sight  passing 
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fifty  miles  below  the  outermost  cloud  surface  on  Jupiter  would 
traverse  no  less  than  4,000  miles  within  that  surface,  that  is,  along 
a  range  of  4,000  miles  of  cloud.  A  line  of  sight  passing  even 
but  five  miles  below  the  outer  surface  would  pass  through  1,300 
miles  of  cloud-strewn  space.  Is  it  likely  that,  however  thinly  tha 
clouds  might  be  strewn  along  a  range  of  1,000  miles,  a  line 
of  sight  could  actually  pierce  through,  so  as  to  reach  the  region 
beyond  ?  If  a  line  of  sight  could  not  so  pass  through,  then  that 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  planet  up  to  that  distance — less 
than  four  or  five  miles  from  its  apparent  edge — ^would  appear  as  if 
absolutely  opaque.  Yet  four  miles  would  be  far  beyond  the  power 
of  the  largest  telescope  to  appreciate  at  Jupiter's  distance.  There- 
fore, unless  the  clouds  are  so  thinly  strewn  that  the  eye  can 
pierce  through  a  range  of  1,000,  nay  of  fully  4,000,  miles  of 
them,  it  is  certain  that  the  outline  of  the  planet's  disc  must 
appear  as  sharp  and  continuous  as  though  the  planet  were  a  solid 
globe.  In  the  case  of  Saturn  the  argument  is  even  stronger,  for 
he  is  very  much  farther  away  than  Jupiter,  so  that  100  miles 
at  Saturn's  mean  distance  from  us  would  look  no  larger  than  fifty 
miles  at  Jupiter's.  Now  a  line  of  sight,  passing  100  miles  below 
the  visible  surface  of  Saturn,  would  have  to  traverse  a  range  of 
some  4,700  miles  of  cloud-strewn  space. 

But  how  if  it  shall  appear  that,  though  usually  the  cloud- 
layers  around  Jupiter  suffice  to  give  to  the  edge  of  his  disc  a  well- 
defined  appearance,  not  readily  distinguishable  from  that  of  a 
solid  globe  (except  of  course  for  the  parallel  belts  which  are  so 
strongly  suggestive  of  a  cloud-surface),  yet  at  times  the  outer 
parts  of  Jupiter's  disc  are  transparent,  to  such  a  degree  that  a 
line  of  sight  through  20,000  miles  of  the  cloud-strewn  region 
can  yet  pass  onwards  to  detect  faintly  illuminated  matter  be- 
yond? This  has  happened,  in  four  cases  at  least, — and  it  need 
hardly  perhaps  be  said  that  its  occurrence  even  once  would  suffice 
to  prove  all  that  such  an  observation,  even  though  repeated  a 
hundred  times,  could  establish. 

Let  us  consider  the  evidence. 

The  four  moons  of  Jupiter,  in  their  movements  ai'ound  the 
planet,  pass  athwart  his  face  in  one  direction  when  on  the  hither 
side,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  when  beyond  him.  They  are 
all  the  time  illuminated  by  the  sun's  light — except,  of  course,  when 
they  are  in  the  planet's  shadow.  The  degree  of  this  illumination 
depends  in  part  on  the  nature  of  their  surfaces,  but  chiefly  on 
their  distance  from  the  sun.     Supposing  them  to  have  the  same 
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reflective  capacity  as  our  moon,  which  is  probably  very  near  tlie 
truth,  the  actual  lustre  of  their  sur&ces  under  the  sun's  illa^ 
ruinating  power  is  equal  to  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  luatre  of 
the  surface  of  the  full  moon ;  therefore  it  would  naturally  be 
much  more  difficult  to  see  one  of  them  through  a  cloud  of  given 
density  than  to  see  our  moon.  Now  Mr.  Todd,  of  Adelaide, 
Government  Observer  for  South  Australia,  in  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion of  Sir  George  Airy's,  devoted  special  attention  for  many 
years  to  the  movements  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  timing  them 
carefully  as  they  entered  on  the  planet's  face,  or  passed  o£f,  or  hid 
behind  one  side  of  Jupiter's  disc,  or  reappeared  on  the  other  side. 
While  engaged  on  such  work,  Mr.  Todd  has  on  four  occasioDs 
seen  a  satellite  of  Jupiter  when  on  the  farther  side  of  the  planet, 
and  so  situated  that,  were  the  planet  opaque  to  its  very  edge,  the 
satellite  would  be  just  invisible,  its  unseen  surface  lying  just 
inside  (but  touching,  in  the  optical  sense)  the  outer  edge  of  the 
planet.  On  each  occasion  Mr.  Todd's  observation  was  confirmed 
by  his  assistant,  nearly  as  skilful  an  observer  as  himself.  The 
instrument  employed  was  a  fine  eight-inch  telescope  by  Cooke,  of 
York.  The  circumstances  were  on  each  occasion  most  favourable 
for  distinct  vision — and  in  the  singularly  pure  air  of  South 
Australia  an  eight-inch  telescope,  in  good  observing  weather, 
would  do  better  than  a  12-inch  or  even  a  15-inch  telescope  in  our 
own  hazy  air. 

Now  it  may  be  easily  calculated  that  to  see  the  whole  disc  of 
a  globe  2,000  miles  in  diameter  within  the  apparent  outline  of  a 
globe  80,000  miles  in  diameter,  the  smaller  being  at  the  time  on 
the  farther  side,  the  line  of  sight  must  pass  (in  order  to  reach  the 
innermost  edge  of  the  smaller  globe)  through  no  less  than  25,000 
miles  of  the  substance,  whatever  it  may  be,  forming  the  outer  part 
of  the  larger  planet.  A  cloud-strewn  region,  then,  we  certainlj 
have,  since  Mr.  Todd  and  his  assistant  could  not  possibly  look 
through  25,000  miles  of  solid  matter.  But  moreover,  the  clouds 
must  be  strewn  with  exceeding  tenuity.  What  sort  of  continuous 
cloud,  for  instance,  can  we  imagine,  through  ten  miles  of  which 
our  own  moon,  twenty-seven  times  better  lit  than  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  could  possibly  be  seen  ?  The  air  we  breathe  at  tie 
earth's  surface  suflBces,  even  when  at  its  clearest,  to  cut  off  an 
appreciable  amount  of  sunlight  when  the  sun's  rays  have  \^ 
traverse  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  it.  Probably  20,000  miles 
of  such  air  would  barely  let  the  sun's  light  through,  and  certainly 
such  a  range  of  air  would  hide  the  aun  from  view  if  the  air  were 
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not  clearer  than  it  is  on  an  average  summer's  day  with  us  in 
England. 

The  observation  of  a  faint  star  through  the  outer  parts  of  what 
looks  like  Jupiter's  globe  seems  even  more  striking.  Mr.  EUery,  of 
Melbourne,  Government  Observer  for  Victoria,  has  witnessed  this 
remarkable  phenomenon.  A  star  so  faint  as  to  be  barely  visible 
on  the  darkest  and  clearest  night  to  ordinary  eyesight,  was 
occulted  by  Jupiter  a  few  years  ago,  the  passage  of  the  planet 
over  the  star  being  visible  only  in  southern  latitudes.  Mr.  EUery, 
armed  with  a  telescope  four  feet  in  diameter  fa  reflector),  watched 
the  progress  of  Jupiter  towards  the  star,  expecting  that  the  star 
would  disappear  the  moment  the  planet's  outline  seemed  to  reach 
it.  But  to  his  surprise  the  star  continued  visible  for  several 
minutes,  not  finally  disappearing  until  the  line  of  sight  to  the  star 
passed  800  miles  below  the  apparent  surface  of  the  planet.  The 
range  of  the  line  of  sight  in  that  case  carried  it  along  a  distance 
within  the  planet  of  some  16,000  miles.  What  chance  would  an 
astronomer  have  of  seeing  a  sixth-magnitude  star,  no  matter  what 
the  power  of  the  telescope  he  employed,  through  a  cloud-stratum 
eight  miles  in  thickness  ?  Yet  here  a  star  was  seen  through  a 
range  of  more  than  two  hundred  times  that  distance  through 
cloud-strewn  space ! 

But  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  however  sharply  defined  the 
outlines  of  Jupiter-  and  Saturn  appear,  they  are  of  the  thinnest 
conceivable  cloud-texture.  The  outline  of  Jupiter  has  been 
observed  by  Schroter  and  others  to  be  at  times  irregular — portions 
looking  flattened,  as  though  parts  of  the  outer  surface  were  chipped 
off.  The  outline  of  Saturn  is  often  so  distorted  that  it  has  assumed 
what  has  been  called  the  square-shouldered  aspect — a  peculiarity 
of  appearance  which,  as  it  has  been  observed  by  the  Herschels, 
Airy,  the  Bonds,  Coolidge,  and  other  well-known  observers,  we 
cannot  reject  as  simply  the  result  of  carelessness  in  observation, 
nor  can  any  form  of  illusion  serve  to  explain  it.  Jupiter  has  been 
seen  with  a  satellite  just  entered  on  his  disc,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  same  satellite — although,  had  there  been  no  change  in 
Jupiter's  apparent  outline,  it  would  have  been  farther  on  the 
planet's  face — ^has  been  seen  oflT  the  planet's  disc,  as  though  it  had 
changed  its  mind  and  gone  back.  This  cannot  possibly  be  ex- 
plained except  by  assuming  that  the  outline  of  the  planet  is  really 
formed  of  thinly  strewn  clouds  to  a  depth  of  many  thousands  of 
nule«i,  and  that  at  times,  over  wide  areas — many  millions  of  square 
miles  ^t  9.  time  it  miist  be — the  clouds  which  bad  formed  the 
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apparent  outline  change  from  the  form  of  visible  cloud  to  that  of 
the  invisible  vapour  of  water,  so  causing  the  apparent  outlme  to 
shrink  to  layers  lying  far  lower  down.  And  lastly,  the  condition 
of  the  outer  layers  of  Jupiter's  apparent  globe  has  been  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  the  satellites,  as  they  have  advanced  through 
the  outskirts  of  the  shadow  of  that  globe,  have  been  seen  to  wax 
and  wane  in  lustre  before  finally  disappearing. 

We  have  other  evidence,  however,  showing  the  partially  sun- 
like  condition  of  Jupiter.  It  is  certain  that  a  portion  of  the  light 
which  comes  from  the  planet  is  inherent.  We  might  fairly  infer 
this  from  the  vast  superiority  of  the  giant  planet's  hght  oyer 
that  of  Mars — for  it  is  easy  to  calculate  how  much  light  we  should 
get  from  Jupiter  if  his  surface  were  of  the  same  reflective  quality— 
the  same  *  whiteness,'  to  use  ZoUner's  expression  * — as  that  of 
Mars  ;  and  we  find  that,  when,  due  account  is  taken  of  his  much 
greater  distance,  Jupiter  ought  to  be  rather  less  brilliant  than 
Mars  when  the  latter  is  nearest  both  to  the  earth  and  to  the  sun 
(as  in  the  autumn  of  1877).  But  Mars  is  never  half  as  bright 
as  Jupiter.  Still,  although  this  would  indicate  a  difference 
of  surface,  and  therefore  probably  of  condition,  it  would  not 
of  itself  suffice  to  show  that  the  light  of  Jupiter  is  inherent ;  for 
if  the  surface  of  Jupiter  were  of  driven  snow,  or  even  of  pure 
white  clouds,  he  woiidd  send  us  more  light  than  we  actually  receive 
from  him,  yet  without  possessing  any  inherent  light.  It  is  when 
we  notice  that  large  portions  of  his  surface  are  by  no  means  white, 
that  we  infer  from  the  total  amount  of  light  we  receive  itom  him 
that  he  is  partly  self-luminous.  In  the  case  of  Saturn  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  evidence. 

But  Jupiter's  satellites  have  put  this  matter  beyond  a  per- 
adventure.  They  cast  shadows,  which — at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  nearer  satellites — should  appear  as  round  black  spots,  if 
Jupiter  has  no  inherent  lustre.  And  so  the  shadows  usually 
appear.  Occasionally  a  tint  of  very  dark  purple  has  been  sus- 
pected, but  most  observers,  looking  at  the  shadow  of  a  satellite 
as  seen  in  a  good  telescope,  would  regard  the  spot  as  absolutely 
black.  The  effect  of  contrast  against  the  bright  surface  of  the 
planet  might  make  a  really  brown  spot  look  black,  but  still,  so 
far  as  one  can  judge  from  appearances,  the  shadow-spot  looks 
ordinarily  as  black  as  a  shadow  thrown  on  an  absolutely  dod- 
luminous  body  ought  to  appear.  But  we  are  able  to  correct  this 
impression  very  effectually  by  observing  the  satellites  themselves 
»  Albedo  is  the  term  he  employs  to  indicate  the  reflective  capacity  of  a  surface. 
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when  in  transit  across  the'  planet's  face.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
disc  they  seem  scarely  different  in  lustre  Irom  the  planet  itself, 
and  sometimes  they  are  quite  lost  when  in  that  position.  But 
when  they  pass  well  on  to  the  disc  they  nearly  always  look 
much  darker  than  the  planet.  On  some  pats  of  Jupiter's  face 
they  look  actually  black — that  is,  they  appear  as  dark  as  a  shadow. 
When,  as  often  happens,  the  shadow  lies  close  beside  the  disc 
of  the  satellite  itself,  it  becomes  easy  to  make  exact  comparison 
between  the  apparent  tints  of  shadow  and  satellite.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  has  occasionally  happened  that  the  satellite  has 
been  found  to  be  at  least  as  dark  as  its  own  shadow — in  one  or 
two  cases  it  has  appeared  even  darker.  Now  a  single  case  of  this 
kind  sufBces  to  prove  all  that  could  be  shown  by  a  hundred  such 
cases.  When  we  see  side  by  side  two  round  surfaces,  one  of 
which  we  know  to  be  the  surface  of  a  satellite  (a  body  similar 
in  surfiice-contcur,  no  doubt,  to  our  own  moon),  the  other 
a  part  of  Jupiter's  surface  which  no  sunlight  can  reach,  and 
find  that  these  two  portions  of  surface  show  precisely  the  same 
degree  of  darkness,  it  becomes  certain  that  from  the  region 
cast  into  shadow  there  comes  as  much  light  as  from  the  sun- 
illumined  surface  of  the  satellite.  This  may  be  but  about  the 
thirtieth  part  of  the  apparent  luminosity  of  the  moon's  surface 
(which  is  allowing  the  satellite  of  Jupiter  a  darker  surface),  but 
still  it  is  something.  Off  the  disc  of  Jupiter  the  satellites,  one 
and  all,  look  bright  enough.  Hence,  we  have  it  proved  that  in 
^(f(M  cases  as  much  light  comes  from  Jupiter's  surface,  not  as 
reflected  sunlight,  but  on  account  of  the  inherent  luminosity  of 
that  surface,  as  we  get  from  the  surface  of  a  satellite  reflecting 
sunlight  to  about  one-thirtieth  the  amount  reflected  from  our 
moon's  surface.  Now,  that  any  inherent  b'ght  should  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Jupiter's  surface,  there  must  be  intense  heat.  This 
would  be  the  case  even  if  the  surface  we  see  were  the  actual  sur- 
fece  of  the  planet ;  for  we  know  that  no  kind  of  rock-surface 
glows  with  inherent  light  unless  it  is  very  hot.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the  surface  we  see  is  a  surface  of  cloud,  that 
the  cloud  masses  form  layers  probably  thousands  of  miles  in 
depth,  it  is  evident  that  for  any  inherent  light  to  show  through 
these  clouds  (which  cannot  themselves  be  luminous)  there  must 
be  an  immense  amount  of  light  coming  from  the  planet's  real 
surface,  which  therefore  must  be  intensely  hot.  It  would  seem 
as  though,  were  the  outer  envelope  of  clouds  removed,  and  the 
planet  within  seen  from  some  point  of  view  such  that  no  reflected 
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sunlight  would  come  from  him,  he  would  be  found  to  shine  with 
considerable  lustre  of  his  own — probably  akin  to  the  kind  of  light 
which  we  get  from  the  blood-red  and  garnet-tinted  suns  fonniDg 
the  fourth  of  Secchi's  four  orders  of  stars  (as  classified  by  their 
spectra). 

We  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  a  point  touched  on, 
in  passing,  above.  The  satellites  show  much  more  nearly  the 
same  lustre  as  the  surface  of  Jupiter's  disc  near  the  edge  than 
near  the  middle.  This,  of  course,  shows  that  Jupiter's  disc  is 
darker  near  the  edge.  Yet  it  does  not  look  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  looks  so  much  brighter  to  ordinary  eyesight  near  the 
edge,  that  the  French  astronomer  Chacomac  was  actually  led  to 
devise  an  ingenious  theory  in  explanation  of  the  supposed 
superiority  of  lustre  there.  I  remember  well  how  astonished  was 
an  astronomical  friend  of  mine,  who  had  spoken  of  this  theoiy 
with  approval,  when  I  asked  him  to  test  the  amount  of  the  sup* 
posed  increase  of  lustre  near  the  edge,  assuring  him  that  he 
would  find  decrease  instead  of  increase.  He  observed  Jupiter 
with  carefully  graduated  darkening  glasses,  and  found,  as  I  had 
predicted,  that  the  edges  disappeared  first.  But  tiie  lesson 
derivable  from  Ghacornac's  mistake — a  mistake  into  which  many 
observers  of  Jupiter  have  fallen — is  worth  careful  study.  Ve 
leam  how  apt  we  are  to  be  deceived  by  mere  contrast.  Just  as 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  in  transit  appear  sometimes  black  by  con- 
trast with  the  planet's  bright  surface,  and  the  shadows  black  when 
in  reality  only  dark,  so  the  parts  near  the  edge  appear  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  disc  because  contrasted  with  the  dark  sky 
around,  though  in  reality  darker.  The  general  lesson  is  to 
beware  always  lest  false  theories  should  be  suggested  by  illusions 
of  the  sort.  The  particular  lesson  is  that  the  parts  of  Japiter 
near  the  edge  are  darker  than  the  rest,  and  the  interpretation  is« 
I  take  it,  that  these  parts  are  to  some  degree  transparent — ^not 
always  or  often,  scarcely  ever,  perhaps,  so  transparent  as  they 
must  have  been  on  those  occasions  when  llr.  Todd  saw  a  satellite 
or  when  Mr.  Ellery  saw  a  faint  star,  through  thousands  of  miles 
of  this  star-strewn  outer  covering  of  Jupiter,  but  still  always 
transparent  enough  to  allow  much  sunlight  to  pass  through,  and 
so  to  look  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  planet's  surface,  because 
not  reflecting  so  much  sunlight.  But  the  falling  oflF  of  lustre 
may  very  probably  be  in  part  also  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
none  of  the  planet's  inherent  light  can  come  from  the  parts  pear 
the  edge. 
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The  great  red  spot  on  Jupiter,  of  which  during  the  last  few 
years  we  have  heard  so  much,  is  perhaps  the  most  sunlike  feature 
of  all.  It  had  a  surface  of  about  150,000,000  square  miles — 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  surface  of  our  earth.  From  that  sur- 
face came  a  ruddy  light,  which  gave  clear  evidence,  under  keen 
spectroscopic  cross-examination  by  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  being  in 
part  inherent.  The  singularly  regular  shape  of  the  spot — ^a  per- 
iect  ellipse — showed  that  it  was  due  to  expansive  action  of 
vaporoos  matter  encountering,  but  overcoming,  the  resistance  of 
the  vaporous  atmosphere  around  the  region  occupied  by  the  spot. 
The  only  way,  I  believe,  in  which  the  form  and  colour  and  per- 
sistence of  this  great  spot  can  be  explained  satisfactorily  is  by  a 
theory  akin  to  that  suggested  in  my  article  on  Sun-spots.  It 
would  seem  that  from  deep  down  below  the  layers  of  cloud  which, 
until  1876,  had  covered  the  region  occupied  afterwards  by  the 
spot,  mighty  masses  of  compressed  vapour  were  flung  upwards 
with  intense  energy,  making  their  way  through  those  layers  of 
cloud,  and  rolling  the  clouds  away  on  all  sides  till  an  enormous 
area  was  cleared.  Through  the  region  thus  cleared  of  cloud  we 
could  see  the  ruddy  light  from  the  glowing  surface  within.  So 
long  as  the  forces  at  work  below  drove  the  clouds  away  from  this 
region,  the  spot  remained,  retaining  alike  its  colour  and  its  sin- 
gularly regular  form.  This  lasted  for  onore  than  five  yearSy  after 
which,  though  the  spot  did  not  disappear,  yet  it  lost  its  lustre, 
while  the  irregularity  of  its  shape  showed  that  the  vaporous 
masses  flung  up  from  below  were  no  longer  able  to  drive  away,  as 
before,  the  cloud-masses  which  were  endeavouring  (so  to  speak) 
to  return  to  the  region  from  which  they  had  been  driven. 

The  existence  of  disturbances  such  as  this,  so  widespread,  so 
long  lasting,  and  giving  evidence  of  such  intense  heat  in  the  planet, 
must  assuredly  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  belief  that  Jupiter  is  a  world 
like  our  own,  and  to  prove  that,  though  not  actually  a  sun,  his 
condition  is  more  nearly  akin  to  the  sun's  than  to  that  of  our  own 
earth.  And  what  is  thus  proved  of  Jupiter  is  proved  also  of  his 
brother  giant  Saturn,  seeing  that  all  the  evidence  shows  Saturn 
and  Jupiter  to  be  in  nearly  the  same  stage  of  planetary  life, 
Saturn,  if  anything,  being  the  younger  and  more  sunlike  of  the 
two. 

KiCHARD  A.  Proctor. 
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FOB  me  no  dirges  musical, 
No  brass  on  the  cathedral  wall. 
All  things  are  your  memorial. 

The  wind  upthrobbing  from  the  shore 
Is  like  your  footstep  on  the  floor, 
Is  like  your  hand  upon  the  door. 

A  silent  presence  ever  near, 

Bound  books  your  fingers  touched  last  year, 

A  subtle,  ghostly  atmosphere. 

Your  organ  studies,  strange  they  look  ! 
The  lesson  marked  you  never  took. 
Your  writing  in  my  birthday  book. 

All  tokens  dumb,  importunate, 
All  lifeless  things  that  seem  to  wait 
For  your  returning.    Ah,  how  late  ! 

And  now  in  Memory's  Hades  grey, 
^V^lere  life  and  death  join  hands  alway, 
I  watch  with  you,  by  night,  by  day. 

Even  as  I  stand,  I  pledge  my  faith, 
I  trust  you  while  I  draw  my  breath, 
I  trust  you  in  the  gates  of  death. 

Beyond  ?    Where  shall  our  meeting  be  ? 
Two  breakers  on  a  soundless  sea, 
Grod's  pity,  love,  on  you  and  me ! 

M.  Kendall. 
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V. 

JOCELYN  reserved  his  final  trial  of  his  power  for  Wednesday 
evening.  Meanwhile,  he  thought  he  would  let  the  Gap  rest. 
But  one  thing  happened,  which  troubled  him  greatly.  His  house- 
keeper's daughter, — she  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  or  so,  all  knuckles 
and  elbows — ^brought  up  his  breakfast  crying. 

*  What  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Please,  Sir  Jocelyn,  mother's  had  a  terrible  loss.' 
^  What  has  she  lost?' 

*  She's  lost  her  purse,  Sir  Jocelyn,  8ir,with  three  pound  fourteen 
andninepence-farthing  in  it.  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do.  And 
IVe  lost  my  lucky  sixpence.     And  Bobby,  he's  lost  his  ha'penny.' 

Jocelyn  turned  crimson  with  wrath  and  shame.  His  house- 
keeper's purse !  The  girl's  lucky  sixpence  !  And  the  child's  half- 
penny !     His  Jinn  had  placed  them  all  in  his  pocket ! 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  he  stammered.  *  As  for  the  purse,  I  can't  re- 
store— I  mean — find  that  for  you.  But — have  you  looked  every- 
where ? ' 

*  Oh,  everywhere,  sir.' 

'  Look  here,  Eliza.  Here  are  four  pounds,' — he  would  have 
handed  over  the  exact  sum,  but  he  remembered  in  time  that  the 
lucky  sixpence  was  among  the  coins  in  his  pocket,  and  would 
certainly  be  identified, — *here  are  four  sovereigns.  Tell  your 
mother  to  buy  herself  a  new  purse,  and  if  she  loses  her  money 
again,  I  shall  not  find  it  for  her.  Turn  your  lucky  sixpence  into  a 
shilling,  and  Bobby's  halfpenny  into  a  sixpence.' 

When  she  was  gone  he  pulled  out  the  Cap,  and  set  it  before 
him  on  the  table.  *  You  are  a  common  Thief,'  he  said,  shaking  his 
forefinger.  *  You  are  so  lazy  that,  when  I  ask  for  money,  you  go  to 
the  housekeeper's  room  and  steal — steal  her  purse.  You  are  a  dis- 
graceful sneak  and  thief.  Another  such  action,  and  I  will — ^' 
here  he  remembered  that  he  wanted  the  services  of  the  Cap  for 
Wednesday,  and  said  no  more.    But  he  was  profoundly  disgusted. 

T  2 
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If  money  could  only  be  had  by  stealing,  how  could  he  accept  any 
money  at  all  ?  Then  he  reflected.  There  is  so  much  money  and 
no  more  in  the  world.  All  this  money  has  owners.  The  owners 
do  not  part  with  their  money  except  as  pay  for  services  done. 
How,  then,  can  money  be  got  by  any  servants  of  a  Wishing  Cap 
except  by  stealing  it?  But  to  steal  a  poor  housekeeper's  money! 
Mean ! — mean  1  Yet  for  a  Baronet  to  accept  money  stolen 
from  anybody !  Impossible.  And  so  vanished  at  one  blow  his 
income  of  13,477Z.  8a.  lO^dJ.  The  matter  opened  a  large  field 
for  inquiry  which  he  *  argued  out '  as  before.  That  is  to  say,  he 
got  hopelessly  fogged  over  it. 

This  matter  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  There  were 
other  things  too,  which  made  him  suspect  the  power,  or  the  intelli- 
gence, of  the  Cap.  Thus,  it  was  vexatious,  when  he  had  merely 
wished,  as  bo  many  well-meaning  people  do  sometimes  wish,  that  he 
was  able  to  send  to  certain  cases  of  distress,  coals  or  help  in  other 
ways,  to  be  told  by  the  housekeeper  that  the  ton  of  coals  he  had 
ordered  was  come,  *  and  please,  here  is  the  bill.'  He  paid  it  silently. 
Again,  he  was  in  his  dressing-room,  thinking  of  Nelly  Staunton. 
^  The  case  is  as  hopeless,'  he  said  to  himself,  ^  as  if  seas  divided  ns. 
I  wish,'  he  added  gloomily,  *  seas  did  divide  us.'  Was  it  by  acci- 
dent, or  was  it  by  the  meddlesome  and  mistaken  action  of  the  Cap 
— he  always  called  it  the  Cap  to  avoid  the  somewhat  invidious 
phrase.  Slave,  or  Demon  of  the  Cap, — that  at  this  moment  he  kicked 
over  the  pail  containing  his  bath  water,  and  made,  of  course, 
a  great  and  horrible  pool  ?  He  sat  down  and  considered.  As  for 
the  ton  of  coals,  he  had  ordered  them :  but  then  they  came  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  wishing  that  he  had  coals  to  send. 
He  had  himself  kicked  over  the  pail ;  but  then,  could  it  have  been 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Cap  to  carry  out,  however  imperfectly, 
even  impossible  orders  ? 

On  the  Monday  evening  he  met  a  lot  of  people  who  had  all  at 
some  time  or  other  gone  in  for  spiritualistic  business.  This  was 
indeed  their  bond  of  union.  After  dinner  a  good  many  wonderful 
stories  were  told,  and  there  was  talk  about  Volition,  Magnetism, 
Clairvoyance,  and  the  like. 

^  I  am  sometimes  interested,'  said  a  lady  who  was  present,  one 
of  those  who  believe  everything,  *  in  the  old  stories  about  Slaves 
of  the  Lamp,  the  King,  or  the  Jewel.  They  seem  to  me  illustra- 
tive of  the  supreme  power  which  the  Will  of  man  has  been  known 
to  achieve  in  rare  cases;  that,  namely,  when  he  can  conmiand 
even  senseless  matter  and  make  it  obey  him.' 
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*  As,  for  instance/  said  Jocelyn,  waking  up,  for  this  seemed 
likely  to  interest  him,  ^  if  I  was  to  order  this  glass  to  be  upset. 
Pardon  me,  but  I  did  not  ask  Mr.  Andersen  to  upset  it.' 

Yet  it  was  upset.  Mr.  Andersen,  one  of  the  guests,  had  at 
that  moment  knocked  it  over. 

*  That,  certainly,'  observed  the  lady,  ^  would  be  an  exercise  of 
Will  of  a  very  singular  and  remarkable  kind.  It  belongs  to  the 
class  of  phenomena  which  the  Orientals  accounted  for  by  the 
invention  of  their  so-called  Slaves.  Solomon  had  such  slaves. 
Mohammed  had  them.     Every  great  man  had  them.' 

*  Do  you  think,'  asked  Jocelyn  anxiously,  *  that  they  exist  now  ? ' 
^  The  slaves  ?    Certainly  not.'  This  lady,  it  is  evident,  knew  a 

great  deal.  *  But  the  power — yes — oh  yes  ! — that  exists  if  we 
can  attain  to  it.'  She  was  a  woman  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
with  large  full  eyes.  *  If  I  choose  to  exercise  my  Will,  Sir  Jocelyn, 
you  will  advance  towards  me  whether  you  like  it  or  not.' 

*  I  very  much  doubt  that ;  but,'  said  Jocelyn  recklessly,  *  if  I 
choose  to  exercise  my  Will,  you  shall  recede  from  me.' 

'  Really ! '  said  the  lady  scornfully;  *  we  will  try  if  you  please.  My 
Will  against  your  Will.     You  shall  advance,  but  I  will  not  recede.'^ 

No  one  had  ever  before  suspected  young  Sir  Jocelyn  of  any 
pretence  at  supernatural  powers,  so  that  they  all  laughed  and 
expected  instant  discomfiture.  Yet  a  remarkable  thing  happened. 
The  lady  sat  in  a  chair  before  him,  and  Jocelyn  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
hers,  which  met  his  with  a  dilated  glare.  He  did  not  advance,  but 
presently  the  lady's  chair  began  to  move  backward,  very  slowly. 
She  sprang  up  with  a  shriek  of  aflBright,  and  the  chair  fell  over. 

^  What  have  you  done  ? '  she  cried.  ^  Some  one  was  pulling 
the  chair.' 

*  Very  clever  indeed,'  observed  a  man  who  was  addicted  to  feats 
of  legerdemain  and  deception.  *  Very  clever.  Sir  Jocelyn ;  you 
have  deceived  even  me.  But  you  will  not  do  it  twice,  otherwise 
I  shall  find  out  how  you  did  it.' 

'  No,'  he  replied,  half  ashamed,  *  not  twice.  A  trick,'  he  added, 
*  ought  not  to  be  done  over  again.' 

*  A  trick  ? '  said  the  lady.  *  But  no — that  was  no  trick.  If  the 
chair  were  not  actually  pulled,  why  you  must  have  the  power.  Sir 
Jocelyn.  Yes:  you  have  the  Will  that  causes  even  inanimate 
m'ltter  to  move.     It  was  not  me  but  the  chau:  that  you  repelled.' 

He  deprecated,  modestly,  the  possession  of  so  strong  a  Will. 
The  story,  however,  without  the  names,  has  been  preserved,  and 
may  be  read  among  the  papers  of  the  Psychical  Society.    It  is  one 
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of  their  choicest  and  best  authenticated  anecdotes.  But  the  real 
simple  truth  is  not  known  to  them,  and  in  revealing  it  one  does 
but  set  the  narrative,  so  to  speak,  upon  a  different  platform.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mysterious  Will  but  a  mysterious  Agent. 

^  It  is  a  long  time/  observed  the  Mr.  Andersen,  who  had  ujwct 
the  glass — he  was-  a  bright  and  sprightly  Americanised  Dane— 
<  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  occupied  myself  with  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  the  unseen  world,  but  if  you  please  I  will  give  you 
an  account  of  the  final  result  at  which  I  arrived.' 

*  You  did  get  a  result,  then,'  said  the  lady  of  the  strong  Will. 
^You  shall  hear.     I  was  out  camping   one   night;  all  the 

fellows  had  gone  to  sleep  except  me,  and  I  was  keeping  watch  b; 
the  camp-fire  with  my  six-shooter  and  the  big  dog  for  company. 
The  sky  above  us  was  as  clear  and  pure  as  a  young  maiden's  heart, 
and  the  tall  trees  stood  up  against  the  sky  like  sentinels,  dark  and 
steadfast,  and  the  whole  air  was  as  still — as  still  as  a  fellow  keeps 
when  he  wants  to  see  if  the  other  fellow  will  copper  a  queen  or 
not.  But  I  fell  to  thinking  and  thinking :  and  there  was  some 
one  far  away  that  I  wanted  so  much  to  see  and  to  know  what  .  . . 
that  person — might  be  thinking  and  doing ' 

*  And  you  saw  her ! '  cried  the  lady. 

*  I  remembered,'  he  went  on,  not  regarding  the  interruptioD, 
^  how  the  fellow  who  taught  us  the  mesmeric  passes  told  me  what 
an  ever  so  strong  mesmeric  power  I  possessed,  and  I  thought  that 
here,  if  ever,  was  a  high  old  time  to  try  that  power,  I  looked 
round  at  the  still  sky,  and  the  quiet  trees,  and  the  sleeping  felloirs, 
and  I  just  began  to  wish.  Then  the  big  dog  lifted  up  his  head 
and  made  as  though  he'd  like  to  give  a  howl,  and  looked  at  my 
&ce,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  beljeved  he'd  best  swallow  that  howl. 
The  more  he  didn't  howl  the  more  I  wished:  and  I  wished  and  1 
wished  and  I  wished  till  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  was 
standing  still  to  judge  how  wonderful  I  was  wishing,  and  then  there 
came  a  faint  rustle  way  off  among  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  I 
thought  there  was  something,  may  be,  beginning  to  come  out  of  it 
all.  And  I  wished  and  I  wished  and  I  wished.  And  .  •  .'  here 
he  paused  in  a  manner  which  thrilled  his  hearers. 

*  Well  ? '  asked  Jocelyn,  giving  voice  to  the  general  expectation. 
^And,  by  Jupiter,   Sir  Jocelyn,'  said  the  narrator,  nothing 

never  came  of  it.' 
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VI. 

Before  going  to  the  ball  at  Lady  Hambledon's,  Jocelyn  took  the 
most  carefdl  precautioiis  to  prevent  any  possible  mistake.  He  put 
the  Cap  before  him  and  lectured  it  solemnly. 

*•  Now,  you  understand,  there  is  to  be  no  fooling  this  evening. 
I  am  going  to  Lady  Hambledon's — don't  confound  her  with  any 
other  Hambledon — Lady  Hambledon  in  Brook  Street ;  the  Staxm- 
tons  are  going  to  be  there :  you  will  arrange  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  speak  to — the  young  lady ;  you  will  do  your  best  to — ^to  stimu- 
late—to give  me  a  shove  if  I  get  stuck ;  you  will  also,  if  that  is 
possible,  predispose  the  young  lady  in  my  favour.  I  don't  think 
there  is  anything  more  you  can  do.  See  that,  this  evening  at 
least,  you  make  no  blunders.  Eemember  the  housekeeper's  purse.' 
By  this  time  he  had  learned  to  avoid  the  phrase  *  I  wish '  as  most 
dangerous  and  misleading,  when  a  servant  of  limited  intellect  in- 
terprets every  wish  literally. 

He  went  off,  however,  comforted  with  the  conviction  that  really 
he  had  said  all  that  was  necessary  to  say.  If  this  Cap,  or  the 
Slave  of  the  Cap,  was  not  a  fool  and  an  imbecile,  his  orders  would 
be  executed  to  the  letter.  He  was  a  little  excited,  of  course ;  any- 
body would  have  been  so  under  the  circumstances.  Not  only  was 
bis  happiness  at  stake — at  five-and-twenty  one's  whole  future 
happiness  is  very  often  at  stake — but  he  was  about  to  test  and 
prove  the  powers  of  the  Cap.  Hitherto  that  power  had  not  been 
exercised  to  his  advantage  in  any  way.  He  should  now  ascertain 
exactly  whether  he  was  going  to  be  a  real  wizard,  or  quite  a  com- 
mon person  like  other  young  Baronets.  On  the  stairs  he  over- 
beard  a  whispered  conversation  which  made  him  feel  uneasy. 

'I  saw  the  Stauntons  go  up  just  now,'  said  one. 

'And  1  saw  Annesley  go  up  just  before  them,'  said  another. 
*  Everybody  says  that  he  is  hard  hit.  Came  here  after  her,  of  course.' 

Nothing  absolutely  to  connect  Annesley  with  Nelly.  Yet  he 
was  uneasy.  Certainly,  Annesley  would  not  be  hard  hit  by 
Caroline.  Two  people  full  of  ideas  cannot  marry  and  be  happy. 
No,  it  must  be  Nelly.  He  fortified  himself  with  the  thought  of 
bis  Cap,  and  went  on  upstairs. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  Nelly  herself,  dancing  with  Annes- 
ley. *  Confound  him ! '  said  Jocelyn.  *  He  is  as  graceful  as  an 
ostrich ! '  On  the  other  side  of  the  room  sat  Mrs.  Staunton.  To 
ber  he  made  his  way,  and  reached  her  just  at  the  moment  when 
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Caroline  was  brought  back  to  the  same  spot  by  her  partner  in  the 
last  dance.  He  could  do  nothing  less  than  ask  Caroline  for  tk 
valse  which  had  just  begun.     She  was  disengaged. 

At  this  juncture  there  fell  upon  him  the  strangest  feeling 
possible.  It  was  exactly  as  if  he  was  being  guided.  He  felt  as  if 
some  one  were  leading  him,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  a  whisper  say- 
ing, ^  Everything  is  arranged  according  to  your  Excellency's 
commands.'  The  consciousness  of  supernatural  presence  in  a 
London  ball-room  is  a  very  strange  thing.  There  is  an  inom- 
gruity  in  it ;  it  makes  one  act  and  feel  as  if  in  a  dream.  It  was 
in  a  waking  dream  that  Jocelyn  performed  that  dance.  Presently 
— he  was  not  in  the  least  surprised  now,  whatever  should  happen 
— he  foimd  himself  sitting  in  the  conservatory  with  Caroline.  She 
was  discoursing  in  abroad  philosophical  spirit  on  the  futility  of 
human  hopes  and  opportunities. 

Then  he  heard  his  own  voice  asking  her  *  What  is  the  use  of 
opportunities  unless  one  knows  how  to  use  them  ?  ' 

*  What  indeed  ? '  replied  Caroline  ;  *  but  surely,  Sir  Jocelyn,  it 
is  only  the  weaker  sort  to  whom  that  happens  ?  The  strong — 
here  she  directed  an  encouraging  glance  at  him — *  can  always  use, 
and  can  even  make,  if  need  be,  their  opportunities.' 

*  Yes : '  Jocelyn  forced  the  conversation  a  step  lower;  •  but  if  a 
girl  won't  give  a  fellow  a  chance.' 

*  I  think,'  said  Caroline,  '  that  any  man  can  find  his  chance,  if 
he  likes  to  seize  it.' 

There  was  a  pause — Jocelyn  felt  himself  impelled  to  speak.  It 
was  as  if  some  one  was  pushing  him  towards  a  precipice.  When  he 
afterwards  thought  of  himself  and  his  extraordinary  behaYiour  at 
this  moment,  he  could  only  account  for  it  by  the  theory  that  hews 
compelled  to  speak  and  to  conduct  himself  in  this  wonderfd  vay. 
*You  must  have  seen,'  he  whispered,  *you  must  have  seen  all 
this  time,  that  I  have  been  hoping  for  a  chance,  and  was  unable 
to  get  one.  There  was  always  your  mother  or  your  sister  in 
the  way.  And  I  did  hope — I  mean — I  did  think  that  the  Cap— I 
mean  that  I  did  rather  fancy  that  one  might  perhaps  get  a  chance 
here,  though  it  isn't  exactly  what  I  ordered  and  wished.  But  I 
can't  help  it.  In  fact  I  made  up  my  mind  last  Sunday  that  it 
must  be  to-night  or  never.  But  what  with  the  crush,  and  seeing 
other  fellows  cut  in — Annesley  and  the  others ' 

Caroline  interrupted  this  incoherent  speech,  which,  however, 
could  have  but  one  meaning.  *  This  is  not  the  only  place  or  the 
only  time  in  the  world,' 
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*  Well,'  said  Jocelyn,  *  may  I  call  to-morrow  ?  But  then — oh  ! 
this  isn't  what  I  wanted — ^may  I  call — '  his  eyes  wandered,  and  he 
began  a  kind  of  love-babble,  yet  with  a  look  of  bewilderment. 

Caroline  listened  calmly.  She  remembered  another  love-scene 
years  before,  when  much  the  same  kind  of  thing  was  said  to  her, 
though  her  lover  then  had  a  far  different  expression  in  his  eyes. 
They  were  hungry  eyes,  and  terrified  her.  Jocelyn's  were  bewil- 
dered eyes,  and  made  her  feel  just  a  little  contemptuous.  Even 
the  coldest  women  like  some  fierceness  in  their  wooer. 

*Hu8h!'  she  said,  *you  will  be  overheard.  Take  me  now 
back  to  mamma.  We  are  going  immediately.  You  may  come 
to-morrow  at  five.' 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  took  her  back.  Nelly  was  with  her 
mother,  Annesley  in  attendance.  She  glanced  at  her  sister,  and 
caught  in  reply  a  smile  so  full  of  meaning,  that  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  bestow  a  look  upon  Jocelyn  of  the  sweetest  sympathy.  Her  pretty 
eyes  and  this  sympathetic  look  of  sisterly — ^yes !  sisterly — ^pleasure, 
completed  the  business.  It  wanted  nothing  but  Nelly's  sympathy 
to  round  off*  the  situation  and  fill  up  his  cup  of  misery. 

Then  they  went  away.  Jocelyn  retired  to  a  comparatively 
secluded  place  on  the  landing,  and  there,  leaning  against  a  door, 
he  began  to  curse  his  fate  and  his  folly.  He  was  so  absorbed  in 
railing  at  fortune  and  in  self-pity,  that  he  absolutely  forgot  the  very 
existence  of  the  Cap.  The  situation  was  too  desperate ;  in  a  lesser 
stress  of  circumstances  he  would  have  remembered  it ;  but  as  yet 
he  did  not  even  connect  the  Cap  with  the  present  fearful  disaster, 
of  which  the  worst  was  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  worse ;  it  was 
hopeless ;  he  had  told  a  girl  to  whom  he  was  utterly  indifferent,  that 
he  was  in  love  with  her ;  without  being  drunk,  or  blinded  for  a  space 
by  her  charms,  he  had  addressed  words  to  her  which  he  had  in- 
tended for  her  sister.  *  Oh,'  he  groaned,  *I  wish  I  were  somehow, 
anyhow,  out  of  this  horrible  situation  ! ' 

As  he  spoke,  he  involuntarily  straightened  his  legs  and  leaned 
back  with  a  jerk.  The  door  opened,  and  he  fell  back  with  a  fear- 
ful crash  of  broken  glass  upon  the  back  stairs  and  a  tray  of  ices 
on  the  way  to  the  tea-room. 

Unlucky  Jocelyn !  To  fall  down  stairs  backwards  is  at  best 
undignified,  bub  who  can  describe  the  indignity  and  discomfort  of 
falling  in  such  circumstances  as  this  ?  He  was  helped  to  his  feet 
by  some  of  the  servants,  and  slipped  away  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

The  cool  night  air  restored  him  a  little ;  he  found  himself  able 
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to  think  coherently ;  and  he  now  understood  that  the  whole  of  this 
miserable  evening's  work  was  due  to  his  infernal  Cap, 

He  took  it  out  of  the  cabinet  as  soon  as  he  reached  bis 
chambers.  *  You  fool  I  you  beast !  you  blind,  blundering  block- 
head ! '  he  thus  addressed  the  Cap.  *  It  is  all  your  doing.  The 
wrong  girl  ?  Yes :  of  course  it  was  the  wrong  girl.  Didn't  give 
you  her  name  ?  You  ought  to  have  known  it.  Girl  you  talked  so 
long  with  ?  ' — All  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  hearing  and  answer- 
ing excuses.      *  Talked  so  long  with '     He  sank  in  a  djair 

and  groaned.  Alas !  it  was  his  own  fault ;  he  had  forgotten  to 
name  the  girl ;  the  Slave  of  the  Cap  knew  that  he  wanted  one  of 
the  Stauntons,  and  supposed  that  he  wanted  the  one  with  whom 
he  had  conversed  so  much  on  Sunday.     How  should  he  know  ? 

He  mixed  a  glass  of  whisky  and  seltzer. 

*I  wish,'  he  said,  desperately,  Hhat  the  stuff  would  poison  me.' 

He  drank  oflF  half  the  tumbler.  Heavens !  it  was  methylated 
spirit  that  he  had  poured  into  the  glass.  His  wish  was  very 
nearly  gratified.  Fortunately  the  quantity  he  had  drunk  proved 
the  cause  of  his  safety.  Over  the  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  which 
followed  let  us  drop  the  veil  of  pity. 

But  he  was  to  have  another  and  as  rude  a  lesson  in  tlie 
activity  of  his  slave.  He  awoke  in  the  middle  of  the  nighty  with 
a  sort  of  nightmare,  in  which  Caroline  was  lecturing  him  and 
saying,  *  I  am  to  be  your  companion  all  your  life.  You  will  never 
cease  listening  to  the  voice  of  instruction.'  The  weight  of  his 
horrible  blunder  became  intolerable  to  him.  He  threw  ofiF  the 
clothes  and  sat  up  in  the  bed.  ^  I  wish,'  he  gasped,  *  I  wish  I  was 
dead.'  Something  seized  him  by  the  throat.  He  could  net 
breathe.  He  sprang  from  the  bed  and  rushed  to  the  window  for 
air.  He  was  choking.  He  battled  with  the  fit,  or  whatever  it 
was,  which  held  him  for  three  or  four  minutes  and  left  him  purple 
in  the  face  and  trembling  in  the  limbs. 

^  It  is  spasmodic  asthma,'  he  said,  when  he  had  recovered  a 
little.  *  My  father  had  it,  and  his  father  had  it.  I  knew  it  would 
come  some  day.'  At  the  same  time,  it  was  odd  that  it  should 
come  just  when  he  was  wishing  to  be  dead.  And  the  constriction 
of  the  pipes  did  seem  astonishingly  like  the  fingers  of  some  one 
trying  to  throttle  him. 
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VII. 

<Deak  Sir  Jocelyn' — it  was  a  note  from  Mrs.  Staunton — 'I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  to-day  at  twelve.  Caroline  tells  me 
you  have  something  iinportant — may  I  guess  what  it  is  ? — to  say 
to  me. — ^Yours  very  sincerely,  Julia  Staunton.' 

Jocelyn  received  this  note  with  the  cup  of  tea  which  he  took 
in  bed  according  to  vicious  morning  usage.  He  read  it  and 
groaned.  It  meant,  this  harmless  note,  nothing  short  of  a  life- 
long lecture  from  a  female  philosopher,  and  he  a  perfectly 
frivolous  young  man ! 

He  fell  back  upon  his  pillow  and  groaned.  Then  he  foolishly 
began  to  wish,  forgetting  his  Cap.  *  I  wish  the  confoimded  letter 
could  be  washed  out  of  existence,'  he  said,  and  with  an  impatient 
gesture  threw  out  his  arms  and  upset  the  cup  of  tea  over  the 
sheet.  It  would  take  ten  minutes  to  get  another.  *It'8  that 
accursed  Cap,'  he  said.  '  It  always  takes  one  up  wrong.  I've  a 
good  mind  to  bum  it.'  He  dressed  himself  in  the  vilest  temper. 
Had  he  heard  the  conversation  at  that  moment  going  on  between 
Caroline  and  her  mother,  he  would  have  been  more  angry  still. 

*I  do  not  pretend,'  said  the  young  lady,  *  to  feel  any  violent 
attachment  for  him.  That  kind  of  thing  is  over  for  me.  There 
was  a  time,  as  you  know ' 

*My  dear,*  said  her  mother,  *  that  is  so  long  ago,  and  you  were 
80  very  young,  and  it  was  before  your  uncle  died.' 

*  Yes,  it  is  so  long  ago,'  said  Caroline ;  *  I  am  seven-and-twenty 
now,  two  years  older  than  Jocelyn.  Poor  boy !  he  is  weak,  but  I 
think  I  shall  have  a  docile  husband ;  unless,  to  be  sure,  he  turns 

stubborn,  as  weak  men  sometimes  do.  In  that  case '    Her  fiace 

hardened,  and  her  mother  felt  that  if  Caroline's  husband  should 
prove  stubborn,  there  would  be  a  game  of  *  Pull  devil,  pull  baker.' 

There  was,  Jocelyn  felt,  no  way  out  of  it  at  all,  unless  the  way 
of  flight  which  is  always  open  to  everybody.  And  then,  what  a 
tremendous  fool  he  would  seem !  As  for  the  truth,  it  could  not 
possibly  be  told.  That,  at  any  rate,  must  be  concealed,  and  at 
this  point  he  began  to  understand  some  of  the  inconveniences, 
besides  that  of  being  misunderstood,  in  keeping  a  private  demon. 
It  is  not,  nowadays,  that  you  would  be  burned  if  it  were  found  out. 
Quite  the  contrary :  all  the  clergymen  in  the  world  would  be  de- 
lighted at  finding  an  argument  so  irrefragable  against  atheists  and 
rationalists.  The  thing  was  wrong,  of  course,  but  beautifully  oppor- 
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tune.  But  it  would  be  so  supremely  ridiculous.  A  Slave  of  the 
Cap,  Jinn,  or  Afreet,  who  could  only  find  his  master  money  by  steal- 
ing the  housekeeper's  purse ;  who  interpreted  a  wish,  without  tbe 
least  regard  to  consequences,  literally  and  blindly ;  who  led  his 
master  into  the  most  ridiculous  scrapes,  even  to  getting  him  engaged 
to  the  wrong  girl :  a  blundering  stupid  slave — this,  if  you  please, 
would  be  simply  ridiculous.  As  for  Nelly,  his  chance  with  her 
was  hopelessly  gone,  even  if,  by  any  accident,  he  could  break  off 
with  her  sister.  Yet,  he  thought,  he  should  like  to  know  if  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  report  about  her  and  Annesley.  *  I  wish,' 
he  said,  *  I  wish,  now,  that  I  had  never  known  her.' 

Then  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  he  really  never  had 
known  her  at  all.  She  could  not  suspect  his  intentions  because 
she  had  no  opportunity  of  guessing  them :  and  he  remembered 
that  though  he  had  known  the  Stauntons  a  good  while  he  had 
never  once  got  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  her  alone,  except 
at  a  dance,  and  then  her  card  was  always  filled  up  for  the  whole 
time  she  stayed.  Sympathetic  eyes  are  very  sweet,  but  they  do  not 
mean  an  understanding  without  being  told  that  a  man  is  in  love 
with  one.  To  do  Nelly  justice,  she  had  never  thought  of  Jocelp 
in  this  way.  He  was  an  agreeable  young  man  to  dance  with:  he 
came  to  afternoon  tea  and  talked  with  Caroline,  or  rather  listened: 
she  thought  he  was  not  very  clever,  but  he  seemed  nice. 

Mrs.  Staunton  received  Jocelyn  with  great  cordiality.  'Let 
me,'  she  said,  *  hear  at  once,  my  dear  Jocelyn,  what  you  wish  to 
say  to  me.'  It  was  a  sign  of  the  very  worst  that  she  addressed 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  without  the  handle,  for  the  first  time. 

*  Caroline  has  told  me,  that,  last  night ' 

<Ye8,'  said  Jocelyn.  'I  wish  she  hadn't.'  The  last  words 
sotto  voce, 

*  She  did  not  tell  me  all,'  replied  Mrs.  Staunton.  *In  fact  very 
little,  but  I  gathered ' 

*  I  told  her,'  said  Jocelyn  in  a  tone  most  melancholy  and  even 
sepulchral,  *  I  told  her  that  I  loved  her.' 

*  Yes — I  gathered  so  much — and,  indeed,  I  was  not  surprised. 
To  love  my  Caroline  betrays,  as  well  as  becomes,  a  liberal  education. 
Yet  I  need  not  disguise  from  you,  Jocelyn,'  the  young  lady's  mamma 
continued,  Hhat  from  one  point  of  view — the  only  one,  I  am 
bound  to  confess — ^the  match  is  undesirable.  You  are  of  ancient 
family ;  you  have  rank :  you  hate,  I  am  assured,  excellent  morals 
and  the  best  principles :  but,  my  dear  boy,  you  have,  pardon  ipe 
for  reminding  you  of  it,  so  scanty  a  fortune,' 
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*  It  is  true,'  Jocelyn  said  briskly,  and  plucking  up  a  little  hope  : 
'  and  if  you  think  that  obstacle  insurmountable — if,  I  say,  Mrs. 
Staunton,  that  fact  stands  in  the  way — I  will  at  once  withdraw.' 
He  half  rose  as  if  to  withdraw  at  once. 

*It  would  have  been  insurmountable  in  Nelly's  case,'  said  Mrs. 
Staunton,  *  because  my  poor  Nelly  will  have  but  a  slender  portion. 
With  Caroline  the  case  is  different.  The  dear  girl  is  provided  for 
by  her  uncle's  bequest,  and  though  you  will  not  be  really  rich,  there 
will  be  enough.  No,  Jocelyn,  the  objection  is  not  insurmountable, 
but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  its  existence  and  its  natiure.  I  want 
you  to  understand  entirely  my  feelings.  And,  in  &ct,  my  dear 
Jocelyn,'  she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  he  pressed,  but  languidly, 
*you  have  my  full  permission  to  go  on  with  your  suit  and  my  very 
best  wishes  for  your  success,  because  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that 
you  already  appreciate  Caroline  at  her  true  value  and  will  make 
her  happiness  your  only  study.'    Jocelyn  murmured  something. 

*  It  is  not  often  that  two  sisters  get  engaged  on  the  same  day,' 
Mrs.  Staunton  continued,  smiling.  'Yet  it  will  please  you  to 
hear  that  I  have  this  morning  already  consented  to  Nelly's  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Annesley.' 

*  With  Annesley  ? '  It  was  true,  then.  All  was  indeed  over  now. 
Yes:  when  one  is  already  hopelessly  crushed,  one  more  wheel  may 
go  over  without  materially  increasing  the  agony. 

*  We  have  not  known  him  long,  but  he  bears,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  as  good  a  character  as  one  can  desire.  He  is  an  intimate 
friend  of  your  own,  Jocelyn,  is  he  not  ?  ' 

*  He  is,'  said  Jocelyn  gloomily.  *  He  nearly  poisoned  me  last 
Saturday.' 

*That  is  indeed  a  proof  of  sincere  friendship,'  the  lady  replied, 
laughing.  *  He  and  Nelly  have  been  attached  to  each  other,  it 
seems,  for  some  time,  though  the  foolish  couple  said  nothing  to  me 
about  it:  and  at  last —  Well,  I  hope  they  will  be  happy.  In 
addition  to  other  advantages  he  has  a  large  private  income.' 

*He  has,  I  believe,  about  four  thousand  a  year.  Frillings  did 
it,  in  Coventry.' 

*  Ye — yes — so  many  of  our  best  families  have  made  their  fortune 
in  trade.  We  must  not  think  too  much  of  these  things.  And  he 
certainly  has  as  good  a  manner  as  one  would  expect  in  an  Earl.' 
Then  a  smile,  doubtless  at  the  thought  of  the  four  thousand  a 
year,  stole  over  her  motherly  face.  *  It  is,  certainly,  pleasant  to 
think  that  the  dear  girl  will  have  everything  that  a  reasonable 
person  can  desire.  His  principles,  too,  are  excellent.  And  he  is, 
I  am  assured,  a  remarkably  clever  man.' 
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Jocelyn  said  nothing.  He  had,  in  fact,  nothing  to  say,  except 
that  all  young  men  with  four  thousand  a  year  are  believed  to 
possess  excellent  principles. 

*  And  now,'  she  said,  *  you  may  go  to  Caroline.  My  dear  boy, 
why,  why  did  not  your  uncle,  or  your  father,  make  money  in 
frillings  at  Coventry  ?  ' 

He  went  to  Caroline.  But  it  was  with  creeping  feet,  as  a 
schoolboy  goes  to  school,  and  with  hanging  head,  as  that  boy  goes 
on  his  way  to  certain  punishment. 

*  What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  her  ? '  he  thought.  *  Am  I  to 
kiss  her  ?  Will  she  expect  me  to  tiss  her  ?  Hang  it !  I  don't  want 
to  kiss  her.     I  wish  I  could  kiss  Nelly  instead.' 

Just  then  Nelly  herself  ran  out.  *  Oh !  Jocelyn,'  she  said,  *you 
have  seen  mamma.  Of  course  it  is  all  right.  I  am  so  glad.  You  aie 
going  to  Caroline — ^poor  Caroline  I  You  are  going  to  be  my  brother. 
I  am  so  glad,  and  I  am  so  happy — we  are  all  so  happy — did  mamma 
tell  you  about  me  as  well  ?     Wish  me  joy,  brother  Jocelyn.' 

*  My  dear  Nelly,'  he  said,  with  a  little  sob  in  his  voice,  *  I 
suppose  I  may  call  you  Nelly,  now,  and  my  dear  Nelly  as  welL  I 
sincerely  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  the  world  has  to  give.' 

She  put  up  her  face  and  smiled.  He  stooped  and  Idssed  her 
forehead. 

*  Be  happy,  sister  Nelly,'  he  whispered,  and  left  her. 

Nelly  wondered  why  there  was  a  tear  in  his  eye.  Her  own  lover 
certainly  had  not  shed  one  tear  since  he  first  came  a  courting:  but 
then  men  are  different. 

Caroline  was  calmly  expecting  her  wooer.  She  half  rose  when  he 
opened  the  door,  and  her  cheek  flushed.  She  wished  thebusiness  over. 

*  Caroline,'  he  said.  But  he  could  say  no  more.  His  voice  and 
his  speech  failed  him. 

^  Jocelyn,'  she  replied.  And  then,  because  in  another  moment 
the  situation  would  have  become  strained — ^and,  besides,  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  would  not  give  her  pain — and,  again,  if  tb»e  was 
any  mistake,  it  was  his  own  folly  that  had  done  it — ^he  took  both 
her  hands  and  drew  her  gently  towards  him  and  kissed  her  lips, 
without  another  word  of  love  or  of  protestation. 
I  (>1  Then  he  sat  beside  her,  keeping  her  hand  in  his,  and  she 
began  to  talk  of  marriage  and  its  duties,  especially  the  duty  of  the 
husband,  from  a  lofty  philosophical  point  of  view.  It  was  agreed 
that  she  was  to  have  absolute  freedom  :  to  take  up  any  opinion :  to 
advocate  any  cause,  that  she  pleased — at  that  moment^  because  she 
varied  a  good  deal,  she  was  thinking  what  a  splendid  field  was 
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open  \jQ  any  one,  especially  any  woman,  who  would  preach  Buddhism 
and  the  Great  Benunciation.  She  made  no  allusion  at  all  to  her 
fortnne,  but  Jocelyn  perfectly  understood  that  she  meant  to  manage 
her  house  in  her  own  way.  As  for  himself  she  designed,  she  said, 
a  career  for  him.  Of  course,  he  would  give  up  the  F.  0.  And  so 
on.  He  mildly  acquiesced  in  everything.  His  own  slave  had 
landed  him  in  a  slavery  worse  than  anything  ever  imagined  or 
described.  He  was  to  spend  his  life  under  the  rule  of  a  strong- 
minded  woman  of  advanced  opinions. 

VIII. 

Then  followed  two  or  three  weeks  of  which  Jocelyn  thinks 
now,  with  a  kind  of  wondering  horror.  He  was  expected  to  be 
continually  in  attendance.  He  was  expected  to  listen  diligently. 
He  was  even  expected  to  read  a  great  many  books,  lists  of  which 
were  prepared  for  him.  Everything,  he  clearly  perceived,  was  to 
be  arranged  for  him.  Very  well :  nothing  mattered  now.  Let 
things  go  on  in  their  own  way. 

The  worst  of  all  was  the  abominably  selfish  rapture  with  which 
Annesley,  of  whom  he  now,  very  naturally,  saw  a  great  deal,  treated 
him.  The  man  could  talk  of  nothing  but  the  perfections  of  Nelly. 
As  poor  Jocelyn  knew  these  perfections,  and  had  every  opportunity 
of  studying  them  daily,  the  words  of  the  accepted  suitor  went  into 
his  heart  like  a  knife.  Yet  he  could  not  object  to  listen,  or 
contradict  his  friend,  or  show  any  weariness.  To  be  sure  he  might 
have  conversed  about  Caroline,  but  it  seemed  ridiculous.  Every- 
body knew  that  she  was  regularly  and  faultlessly  beautiful; 
everybody  also  knew  that  she  was  strong-minded  and  held  all 
kinds  of  views.  Besides,  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak  of 
her.    It  was  bad  enough  every  day  to  speak  with  her. 

The  two  weddings  were  to  take  place  on  the  same  day,  which 
was  already  fixed  for  the  first  week  in  July.  It  was  arranged 
where  the  brides  should  spend  their  honeymoon — Caroline  and 
Jocelyn  in  Germany;  Nelly  with  her  bridegroom  at  the  Lakes. 
Meantime  it  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  Jocelyn,  who 
ought  to  have  been  dancing,  singing,  and  laughing,  grew  daily 
more  silent  and  melancholy.  Caroline,  however,  either  did  not  or 
would  not  see  this.  Nelly,  who  did,  wondered  what  it  meant,  and 
even  taxed  Jocelyn  with  the  thing. 

*  What  does  it  moan  ? '  she  said.  *  You  get  your  heart's  desire, 
aud  then  you  hang  your  head  and  sit  mum.    Why  I  haven't  heard 
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you  laug^  once  since  your  engagement,  and  as  for  your  smile,  yon 
smile  as  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  tooth  out.' 

^  Nonsense  1 '  said  Jocelyn.  *  I  suppose  men  are  alfrays  quiet 
when  they  are  most  happy.' 

*  Then  Jack ' — this  was  Annesley — *  must  be  miserable  indeed, 
for  he  is  always  laughing  and  singing  and  making  a  noise.  Come, 
Jocelyn,  tell  me  all  about  it.     Are  you  in  debt  ? ' 

^No.' 

*  Are  you — ^have  you — '  she  blushed  but  insisted,  *  have  you 
got  any  kind  of  previous  engagement  ?  Oh !  I  know  young  men 
sometimes  entangle  themselves  foolishly,' — what  a  wise  Nelly  1 — 
*  and  then  have  trouble  in  breaking  oflF.' 

*  It  isn't  that,  Nelly.     It  really  is  nothing.' 

*  Then  laugh  and  hold  up  your  head.  Or  I  will  pinch  you,  I  will 
indeed.  You  are  going  to  marry  Caroline,  who  is  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  London  and  the  cleverest,  and  you  go  about  as  if 
you  wanted  to  sit  in  a  comer  and  cry.' 

Jocelyn  obeyed  her  and  laughed,  as  cheerfully  as  a  starving 
clown.  When  he  went  home,  however,  it  was  with  a  stern  resolve. 
He  would  have  it  out  with  the  Cap. 

In  taking  it  out  of  the  cabinet,  however,  he  took  with  it  his 
uncle's  letter  and  read  it  again.  The  latter  part  he  read  with  new 
understanding :  *  moderation : '  *  failure  to  comprehend : '  *  want  of 
obedience : '  yes — there  was  something  wrong  with  this  Slave  of 
the  Cap.  As  for  the  Cap  itself,  it  looked  surprisingly  shabby ;  £ir 
worse  than  it  had  appeared  when  he  first  got  possession  of  it. 

*  Now,'  he  said — the  time  was  midnight,  and  he  was  alone  in 
his  chamber — *  let  us  understand  this.'  He  took  the  Cap  in  his 
hand.  *  If  you  can  appear  to  me.  Slave  or  Demon,  show  yourself 
to  me  and  answer  for  your  blunders  if  you  can.' 

The  same  sensation  of  faintness  which  he  had  before  experi- 
enced came  over  him  again.  When  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  saw 
before  him  the  same  vision  of  a  tottering,  battered  old  creature, 
with  fiery  bright  eyes. 

*  I  have  done  my  best.  Excellency,'  said  the  Slave  of  the  Cap, 
in  a  tremulous  quavering  pipe. 

^Your  best!  You  have  done  everything  that  is  stupid, 
blundering,  and  feeble.  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  the  devil,  I 
say,  does  it  mean  ? ' 

*  I  beg  your  Excellency's  pardon.  If  you  had  mentioned  which 
young  lady ' 

'  Jinn !  You  knocked  me  head-over-heels  down  the  back  stairs.* 
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*  It  was  the  o\dy  way  out  of  it.    You  wished  to  be  out  of  it.* 
'  Slave  of  the  Ox  Goad  of  Religion !    You  stole  the  house- 
Keeper's  money.* 

*  I  have  always  stolen  money  for  your  Excellency's  ancestors. 
You  cannot  have  other  people's  money  without  stealing  it.  This 
was  the  nearest  money,  and  I  was  anxious  not  to  keep  your 
Excellency  waiting.' 

'  You  have  covered  me  with  disappointment  and  shame.' 
^  I  am  old,  sir.  The  Cap  is  falling  to  pieces.  I  have  slaved 
for  it  for  five  hundred  years.  After  five  hundred  years  of  work  no 
Gap  is  at  his  best.'  He  looked,  indeed,  at  his  very  worst,  so  feeble 
and  tottering  was  he.  *  In  love  matters,'  he  went  on,  *  I  am  still, 
however,  excellent,  as  the  late  Sir  Jocelyn  always  found  me.  Up 
to  the  very  last  I  managed  all  his  affairs  for  him.  If  I  can  do 
anything  for  your  Excellency  now ' 

*  You  have  already  done  enough  for  me.  Stay ' — a  thought 
struck  Jocelyn.     *  You  would  like  your  liberty.' 

*  Surely,  sir.' 

*  You  shall  have  it.  I  will  throw  this  Cap  into  the  fire — 
imderstand  that ! — on  one  condition :  it  is  that  you  undo  what  you 
have  already  done.  It  is  by  your  blundering  and  stupidity  that  I 
have  become  engaged  to  Oaroline  Staunton.  Get  me  out  of  the 
engagement.  But  mind,  nothing  dishonourable:  nothing  that 
will  affect  my  reputation,  or  hers :  the  thing  must  be  broken  off 
by  her,  for  some  good  reason  of  her  own,  and  one  which  will  do 
neither  of  us  any  harm.  For  my  own  part,  I  don't  in  the  least 
understand  how  it  is  to  be  done.    That  is  your  look-out.' 

*  Excellency,  it  shall  be  done.     It  shall  be  done  immediately.' 
He  vanished,  and  Jocelyn  replaced  the  Cap  in  the  cabinet.    It 

was  with  anxious  heart  that  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  nor  did  sleep 
come  readily.  He  was  quite  sure,  now,  that  the  engagement  would 
be  broken  off  somehow,  but  he  could  not  possibly  understand  how 
or  why.  There  had  been  between  them  no  quarrel  nor  the 
slightest  disagreement :  in  fact,  Jocelyn  always  agreed  to  every- 
thing :  there  was  nothing,  on  either  side,  that  was  not  perfectly 
well  known ;  nothing,  that  is,  as  sometimes  happens  with  youDg 
men,  which  might  *  come  out  and  have  to  be  explained.'  How — 
Bat,  after  all,  it  was  the  business  of  his  servant  to  find  out  the 
way.    He  went  asleep. 

In  the  afternoon,  next  day,  a  note  came  to  him  at  the  Foreign 
Office.  It  was  from  Caroline,  begging  him  to  call  upon  her  as 
2500Q  as  possible. 
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^  I  have/  she  said,  <  a  very  important  commuBication  to  make 
to  you — a  confession — an  apology  if  you  please.  Pray  come  to  me.' 

He  received  this  strange  note  with  a  feeling  of  the  greatest 
relief.  He  knew  that  she  was  going  to  release  him.  Why  or  with 
what  excuse  he  neither  knew  nor  cared. 

Caroline  was  in  her  own  room,  her  study.  She  gave  him  kr 
hand  with  some  constraint,  and  when  he  would  have  kissed  her,£iie 
refused.     ^  No,  Jocelyn,'  she  said,  *  that  is  all  over.' 

*But, — Caroline — why?'  A  smile  of  ineffiaihle  aatisfecUon 
stole  over  his  face  which  she  did  not  see.  He  would  have  been 
delighted  to  fall  on  his  knees  in  order  to  show  the  depth  of  his 
gratitude.  But  he  refrained  and  composed  himself.  At  all  events 
he  would  play  the  lover  to  the  end,  as  he  had  begun.  It  vas 
due,  in  fact,  to  the  lady  as  well  as  to  himself. 

^  Jocelyn,'  she  said  frankly,  yet  with  some  confusion  in  her 
eyes,  ^  I  have  made  a  great  mistake.  Listen  a  moment,  and 
forgive  me  if  you  can.  It  is  now  eight  years  since  a  certain  nan 
fell  in  love  with  me — and  I  with  him.  My  poor  boy— I  have 
never  felt — ^I  know  it,  now — ^towards  you  as  I  did  towards  him. 
We  could  not  marry  because  neither  of  us  had  any  money.  Asd 
then  he  went  abroad.  But  he  has  come  back — ^and — and— I  have 
money  now,  if  he  has  not — and— oh  I  Jocelyn — do  youxmderstaixl, 
now?' 

*  You  have  met  him  '—oh  !  rare  and  excellent  Slave!— *Y(m 
have  met  him,  Caroline,  and  you  love  each  other  still.'  Heirantei 
to  dance  and  jump,  but  he  did  not :  he  spoke  slowly  witii  a  face 
of  extraordinary  gravity. 

*  Oh !  Jocelyn.'  Could  this  be  the  same  Caroline  ?  Why,  she 
was  soft-eyed  and  tearful,  her  cheeks  were  glowing,  and  her  lipa 
trembled.  *  Oh  !  Jocelyn.  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  You  loved  me, 
too,  poor  boy,  because  you  thought  me,  perhaps,  better  and  vijet 
than  many  other  women.  Better,  you  see,  I  am  not,  though  I  may 
be  wiser  than  some.' 

He  gave  her  his  hand. 

*  Caroline,'  he  said  heroically,  *  what  does  it  matter  for  me,  if 
only  you  are  happy  ? ' 

♦Then  you  do  forgive  me,  Jocelyn?  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  you  will  break  your  heart  over  this — that  I  am  the  cause—' 

*  Forgive  you  ?  Caroline,  you  are  much  too  good  for  me.  I 
should  never  have  made  you  happy.  As  for  me, — '  he  gnlped 
a  joyful  laugh  and  choked,  *  as  for  me,  do  not  think  of  me.  IshaD 
•—in  time — perhaps.  .  .  Meantime,  Caroline,  we  remain  fiiends.' 
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*  Yes— always  friends — yes,-  she  replied  hurriedly.  Then  she 
burst  into  tears.  *  I  did  not  know,  Joeelyn.  I  did  not  know.  I 
thought  I  had  forgotten  him — ^indeed  I  did.' 

He  lifted  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with  reverence.  Then  he  left 
her,  went  to  the  Club,  and  had  a  pint  of  champagne  to  pull  himself 
t^^ether.  As  for  what  people  said,  when  it  became  known,  that 
mattered  nothing,  because,  whatever  they  said,  they  did  not  say 
openly  to  him. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  date  of 
the  doable  wedding:  only  that  one  of  the  bridegrooms  was  changed. 
It  was  a  beautiful  wedding,  and  nobody  noticed  Sir  Joeelyn  who 
was  up  in  the  gallery,  his  countenance  wreathed  with  smiles. 

When  he  left  Caroline,  Joeelyn  went  back  to  his  chambers  and 
prepared  a  little  ceremony.  He  first  lit  the  fire,  then  he  took  out 
the  Cap  and  wrapped  it  in  his  uncle's  letter :  then  he  solemnly 
placed  both  Cap  and  letter  in  the  flames. 

*  You  are  free,  my  friend,'  he  said.  *  An  old  Cap  and  an  old 
Slave  are  more  trouble  than  they  are  worth.  Perhaps,  now  that 
the  Cap  is  burned,  you  will  recover  your  youth.' 

There  was  no  answer  or  any  sign.  And  now  nothing  remains 
ta  Joeelyn  of  the  fanuly  heirloom,  except  the  picture  of  Sir 
Joeelyn  de  Haultegresse  and  Ali  Ibn  Yussuf,  otherwise  called 
Khanjar  ed  Din,  or  the  Ox  Goad  of  Eeligion. 
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ME.  BUSKIN  justly  characterises  as  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  fiction,  for  delicacy,  pathos,  and  deep  feeling,  the  return 
of  Henry  Morton  to  his  uncle's  house. 

After  a  most  pathetic  interview  between  Ailie  Wilson  and 
Henry,  told  as  only  Sir  Walter  could  tell  it,  the  old  housekee])er 
bestows  upon  her  late  master's  nephew  the  whole  of  the  property 
left  to  her  by  Milnwood,  but,  with  a  true  old  servant's  pride  in 
household  concerns,  begs  him  first  to  visit  the  oak  parlour. 

*  How  grandly  it's  keepit,  just  as  if  ye  had  been  expected  home 
every  day !  I  loot  naebody  sort  it  but  my  ain  hands.  It  wag  a 
kind  of  divertisement  to  me,  though  whiles  the  tear  wan  into  m; 
ee,  and  I  said  to  myself,  What  needs  I  £BLsh  wi'  grates,  and  carpets 
and  cushions,  and  the  muckle  brass  candlesticks  ony  mair?  for 
the/11  ne*er  come  home  that  aught  it  rightfully.' 

Henry,  we  are  told,  is  overcome  by  so  much  generosity  from 
one  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  sordidly  paraimonions  and 
niggardly  in  small  things. 

There  are  no  characters  that  are  greater  masterpieces  of  artistic 
excellence  than  the  portraits  that  Sir  Walter  has  drawn  of  old 
servants.  He  thoroughly  understood  natures  that  were  at  once 
simple,  ignorant,  and  faithful,  and  could  paint  with  lifelike  ve- 
racity the  naive  craftiness  which,  whilst  binding  itself  to  un- 
limited loyalty  to  one  person,  remained  callous  to  the  feelings  of 
others,  or  even  indiflFerent  to  the  dictates  of  conmion  honesty, 
as  shown  in  Caleb  Balderstone.  It  is  about  an  old  and  valued 
servant,  who  lived  long  in  the  service  of  a  relation's  family,  in 
whom  were  found  all  the  love  and  fidelity  of  Kose  Flammock,  all 
the  self-sacrifice  of  Cuddie  Headrigg,  and  all  the  zeal  and  pride  of 
Jenny  Dennison,  joined  to  an  incorruptible  honesty,  that  I  am 
desirous  of  writing  a  short  account. 

Mary  Maria  Whi  taker  was  born  in  the  year  1800.  She  was 
one  of  a  large  family.  Her  father  was  a  stonemason,  whilst  his  wife 
brought  up  his  children  in  habits  of  the  strictest  thrift  and  economy. 
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'  I  can  never  remember  the  time  when  I  could  not  knit,'  she 
has  often  said  to  me ;  '  and  when  I  got  old  enough  I  had  to  mind 
the  baby,  wash  and  dress  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  mend 
their  linen,  and  keep  them  from  getting  into  mischief.  At  ten 
years  old  my  mother  taught  me  how  to  make  the  beds,  to  bake  a 
loaf,  to  hem  a  cloth,  and  to  sweep  the  floor.  A  little  older  she 
showed  me  how  to  cut  out  my  dresses,  or  how  to  turn  and  make 
up  her  old  ones  for  the  younger  children.  In  those  days  people 
would  have  thought  it  a  foolish  thing  for  folks  in  our  station  to 
have  bought  ready-made  clothes  for  their  children;  and  as  to 
buying  bread,  why,  we  should  all  have  looked  upon  that  as  a  dis- 
grace. But  now  everybody  buys  their  bread,  and  it's  often  poison- 
ous, unhealthy  stuff,  most  fit  for  the  pig  trough :  that's  what  I 
think  of  baker's  bread ; '  and  the  good  old  lady  would  always  toss 
her  head  and  purse  up  her  mouth  as  she  uttered  these  sentiments. 

*  When  I  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  my  &ther  and  mother  told 
me  that  I  was  then  old  enough  to  go  out  to  service  and  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world ;  so  it  was  settled  that  I  should  apply  for  the 
place  of  scullery-maid  in  Squire  Dalton's  fiunily,  as  we  had  heard 
that  the  housekeeper  wanted  a  girl  there  to  help  her.  My  mother 
at  parting  said,  ^'  Mary  Maria  Whitaker,  you  are  now  a  strong, 
fine,  tall,  well-grown  girl," '  and  here  my  dear  old  friend  would 
always  pause  in  her  narration  and  smile  complacently,  although 
from  good  contemporaneous  authority  I  have  always  been  assured 
that  her  height  in  her  prime  could  never  have  exceeded  5  ft.  1  in. 
*"You  are,"'  she  would  continue,  repeating  the  words  of  her 
mother, '  *^  a  hard-working  body.  You  can  knit  a  tidy  pair  of  stock- 
ings ;  I  can  trust  you  to  dust  out  the  comers  proper,  and  father 
doesn't  complain  of  your  baking,  whilst  you  can  pluck  a  fowl  or 
roast  a  leg  of  mutton  with  the  best  of  them ;  and  you  can  hem, 
cross-stitch,  and  mark ;  so  that  you  are  a  credit  to  your  family. 
And  although  you're  no  great  '  scholard '  you  can  spell  out  the 
easy  chapters  of  your  Bible,  which  is  as  much  as  any  respectable 
girl  need  want ;  and  for  the  rest,  father  and  I  have  taught  you  to 
fear  God  and  behave  reverently  to  your  betters,  whilst  I  hope 
you  will  always  keep  a  kind  heart  for  the  poor  and  the  sick." 
Mistress  Wilmot,  old  Squire  Dalton's  housekeeper,  was  pleased 
with  my  appearance,  and  duly  engaged  me.  She  was,'  Mrs. 
Whitaker  once  informed  me,  *  a  servant  of  a  kind  not  now  to  be 
foond.  She  dressed  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  and  wore  a  large 
muslin  cap  tied  tightly  under  her  chin,  a  fichu  over  her  shoulders, 
and  a  spotless  white  linen  apron  with  very  big  pockets.     Her  face 
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had  habitually  a  stem  expression,  and  her  voice  was  shrill  in 
giving  an  order.  To  the  lazy  or  negligent  she  was  severe  and 
harsh,  but  for  the  under-servant  who  was  painstaking  and  thorough 
in  her  work  she  had  a  kind  smile  at  times,  and  I  always  found  her,' 
Mrs.  Whitaker  told  me,  '  good  enough  to  me  after  she  bad  got 
over  a  certain  suspicion  she  invariably  entertained  towards  a  new- 
comer.' 

On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  a  guest  at  Maiden  Prioiy,  I 
sought  my  old  firiend  out  in  her  pretty  little  sitting-room,  which 
had  been  refurnished  by  her  master  and  mistress  in  order  to  pkase 
her.  Here,  like  Miss  Mattey  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  charming  story.  Mis. 
Whitaker  had  protected  her  new  carpet  from  the  rays  of  tiie  son 
by  sheets  of  itinerant  newspaper,  whilst  her  curtains  were  alwajs 
pinned  back  before  the  room  was  swept,  for  fear  any  dust  should 
attach  itself  to  them,  and  nobody  with  muddy  boots  ever  obtaioed 
admittance  into  her  apartment. 

A  sleek  black  cat  purred  before  a  cheerful  wood  fire,  whilst 
hanging  near  each  window  was  a  cage  containing  a  canary,  the 
gifts  of  the  ^  young  ladies,'  I  was  informed. 

^  Come  in,  my  dear  young  lady,'  said  Mrs.  Whitak^ ;  and  after 
she  had  put  another  log  on  the  fire,  and  begged  me  to  be  seated 
in  her  most  comfortable  armchair,  she  began  to  tell  me  of  many 
things  in  the  old  days  when  she  first  entered  the  service  of  my 
cousin's  father. 

After  informing  me  how  firight^ned  she  had  been  as  a  girl 
when  she  had  applied  to  Mrs.  Wilmot  for  the  vacant  situation  of 
scuUery^maid,  on  account  of  that  good  lady's  stem  manner  and 
demeanour,  and  yet  how  anxious  she  had  been  to  be  engaged,  a^ 
her  father  had  been  the  mason  employed  in  constructing  part  of 
the  house,  she  went  on  to  tell  me  what  had  been  her  wages  on 
entering  the  old  Squire's  service. 

*  My  wages  were  4i.  lOa.  a  year,  besides  butter,  tea,  sugar,  and 
other  food.  I  had  butcher's  meat  once  a  day,  unless  at  such  times 
when  a  fatted  pig  was  killed,  when  I  had  a  sausage  instead  ftnr  my 
midday  meal,  or  maybe  a  slice  of  fresh  pork.  This  seemed  to  me 
as  good  food  as  the  most  dainty  girl  need  wish  for.  Not  but  what 
there's  many  young  persons  now  that  enter  "Master  Hany's" 
service  so  discontented  that  they  would  look  upon  such  money  as 
poor  pay  and  such  food  as  poor  living ;  but  tea  was  then  12«.  per 
pound,  and  seemed  to  me  a  delicacy  only  to  be  drunk  on  great 
occasions  or  by  great  people.' 

Although  my  cousin.  Sir  Henry  Dalton,  was  considerably  past 
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fifty  when  this  little  conversation  between  Mrs.  Whitaker  and 
myself  took  place,  he'  remained  always  in  her  eyes  the  boyish 
young  sqtiire  of  thirty  years  ago;  whilst  his  sisters,  who  had 
grown-np  daughters  at  their  sides,  never  grew  older  in  her  thoughts, 
and  were  to  her  the  ^  young  ladies '  of  old  days.  During  the  many 
years  of  my  aoquaintsmce  with  Mrs.  Whitaker  her  toilets  consisted 
of  but  two  in  number — a  little  old-fashioned  print  gown,  worn  over 
balloon  petticoats  of  a  past  mode,  for  everyday  or  common  wear, 
and  a  statdy  black  silk,  the  gift  of  my  cousin's  mother,  in  which 
she  duly  appeared  on  Sundays  and  on  all  festivities. 

*  What  did  you  bring  to  the  Hall  by  way  of  your  trousseau  ?  ' 
I  once  asked. 

^A  small  enough  stock  compared  to  what  there's  many  that 
bring  here  now,'  was  the  reply.  ^  But  then,'  continued  my  old 
friend  with  bitterness,  <  there's  no  distinguishing  now  between  a 
serving-wench  and  a  lady  of  quality,  excepting  that  the  real  ladies 
nowadays  dress  in  black  and  suchlike  dark  colour,  whereas  the 
idle  hussies  put  their  wages  on  their  backs  and  gallivant  about  in 
velvets  and  satins  of  red  and  blue.  In  my  time  it  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  No  under-servarit  ever  thought  of  wearing  a  plume 
in  her  bonnet  or  a  flower  in  her  hat.  The  most  that  girls  ever 
wore  in  our  station  was  a  knot  of  ribbon ;  and  as  to  jewellery,  oh 
my! '  and  here  Mrs.  Whitaker  held  up  her  hands  in  pious  horror, 
'why,  such  a  thing  as  that  would  have  been  thought  an  insult  to 
their  masters  and  mistresses.  Now,'  she  added  sadly,  *  every- 
thing's sold  in  the  shops  cheap  and  bad,'  and  it  seemed  to  her  as 
if  the  dignity  and  splendour  had  departed  from  velvet  and  satin. 
*When  I  entered  Master  Harry's  papa's  service,  I  thought  three 
print  sprigged  dresses  enough  for  any  decent  girl,  and  then  I  had 
four  pair  of  good  stockings ;  and  I  know  they  were  good,  for  I 
knitted  them  myself,'  enunciated  the  old  lady  with  pride ;  '  and 
though  my  linen  was  only  of  imbleached  calico,  still  there  was 
not  a  hole  in  it  anywhere  to  be  found.  As  to  gloves,  they  were 
only  then  worn  by  the  gentry,  but  my  good  mother  gave  me,  soon 
after  I  went  to  the  Hall,  a  pair  of  black  mittens  she  had  knitted 
herself,  so  that  I  might  look  as  nice  as  the  rest  on  Sundays.' 

'  Did  you  like  your  late  mistress  ? '  I  asked,  taking  up  from  the 
table  a  miniature  of  that  lady  done  by  Hargreaves  some  sixty 
years  ago. 

^  LikeV  was  the  answer.  ^  A  servant  didn't  like  her  mistress 
in  my  time,  but  I  reverence  her  as  the  best  lady  I  ever  knew. 
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Not  but  what  she  was  a  sweet,  pretty  creature  when  I  first  saw 
her.  She  wore  then  her  hair  in  lovely  curls,  had  a  skin  like 
alabaster  and  the  most  beautiful  soft  grey  eyes  that  I  have  e?er 
seen.  I  can  see  her  now  as  I  saw  her  the  first  time  she  ever  spoke 
to  me,  and  it  must  have  been  about  a  fortnight  after  I  came  to 
the  Hall.  She  wore  a  dove-coloured  grey  gown  and  a  large  kt 
trimmed  with  ostrich's  feathers.  "  So  you  are  Mrs.  Wilmot's  new 
little  maid  ?  "  she  said ;  to  which  I  curtsied  low,  and  replied  that 
*'  I  hoped  I  gave  satisfieu^tion."  Whereupon  she  said,  "  Be  a  good 
girl,  my  child,  and  I  will  be  your  firiend." ' 

Over  seventy  years  must  have  elapsed  since  this  little  interview 
between  Mrs.  Whitaker  and  her  former  mistress  had  taken  place, 
but  my  good  old  friend's  eyes  always  filled  with  tears  when  sbe 
recalled  this  little  incident  of  the  past. 

The  observation  recorded  of  some  one  who,  whilst  visiting 
Paris,  was  asked  what  had  most  struck  her  during  her  tour 
in  France,  replied,  <  To  hear  little  children,  not  the  height  of 
my  parasol,  talk  French,'  is  not  more  'na/ivt  than  the  oidinarj 
incredulity  entertained  by  the  youth  of  every  generation  as  to  tke 
possibility  of  their  grand  fieithers  and  grandmothers  ever  having 
been  young  like  themselves.  In  the  same  way  let  it  be  said,  to 
my  shame,  I  had  always  considered  Mrs.  Dalton  as  an  old  lady 
entirely  given  up  to  the  performance  of  good  works  and  acts  of 
charity,  but  not  as  a  blooming  young  creature  in  dove-coloared 
silk  with  liquid  grey  eyes. 

*  How  did  you  busy  yourself,  Mrs.  Whitaker  ?  '  I  asked.  My 
inquuy  elicited  the  following  reply : — 

*  I  got  up  at  four  o'clock  and  helped  to  light  the  fires  in  winter. 
People  weren't  so  lazy  then  as  they  are  nowadays,  and  the  finest 
lady  would  not  then  have  thought  it  a  hardship  to  be  up  to  her 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock.  After  I  had  seen  to  the  fires  I  baked 
the  rolls  for  the  Squire,  as  he  always  liked  them  crisp  and  hot. 
After  breakfast  I  peeled  the  potatoes,  cleaned  the  pans  or  tbe 
pewter  with  elder  leaves,  and  washed  up  the  dishes.  As  Mr?. 
Wilmot  was  pleased  to  say,  I  "  was  of  a  good  understanding;"  I 
soon  learnt  from  her  how  to  bake  the  cakes  for  the  parlour  and 
how  to  make  the  strange  foreign  dishes,  though  for  my  part  I 
always  consider  kickshaws  and  such  like  but  poor  unwholesome 
food  and  bad  for  remaining  long  whiles  on  the  stomach.  Ib  the 
afternoon  I  plied  my  needle,  for  Mistress  Wilmot  gave  \J^  each  of 
us  a  task  to  do,  and  if  I  could  get  mine  done  in  time  I  '^ 
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allowed  to  help  Molly,  the  dairymaid,  to  drive  in  the  cows  and 
aid  her  in  milking  them.' 

*  Did  you  never  have  any  play  ? '  I  asked. 

*  If  yon  mean  gallivanting  about,  my  dear  young  lady,'  was  the 
reply,  ^  we  certainly  had  none  of  that.  It  was  not  then  considered 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  happy,  to  gad  about  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  -  The  servants  at  the  Priory  always  had  their  proper 
feasts  and  festivals,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  They 
had  a  goose  twice  a  year,  at  Michaelmas  and  on  New  Year's  Day, 
a  turkey  and  plum-pudding  at  Christmas,  not  to  speak  of  a  large 
cake  on  Twelfth  Night,  pancakes  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  hot  cross 
bans  and  salted  fish  on  Crood  Friday,  and  Easter  eggs  on  Easter 
Sunday.  Then  as  to  divertisements,  they  always  played  at  snap- 
dragon and  burnt  the  Yule  log  at  Christmas,  and  duly  danced  out 
the  old  year,  whilst  we  all  drank  from  one  bowl  some  fermity  as 
the  stable  clock  struck  twelve.  Then  there  was  the  harvest  home, 
when  the  Squire  gave  a  dinner  to  all  the  farm  labourers  and  a 
tea  to  all  their  wives,  and  everything  was  of  the  best ;  after 
which  we  all  danced  on  the  green,  whilst  my  old  uncle,  James 
Tedloft,  played  us  tunes,  and  we  danced  such  merry  dances  as 
"Haste  to  the  wedding,"  "Four  hands  across  and  down  ihe 
middle,"  and  we  always  wound  up  with  "  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  " 
and  three  cheers  for  the  Squire  and  his  good  lady.  And,  my 
word,  they  did  dance  then,' continued  the  old  lady  with  anima- 
tion. <In  those  days  every  lad  and  lass  minded  their  steps, 
pointed  their  toes,  and  kept  time  to  the  music.  Now  dancing  is 
nothing  but  twirling  round,  and  not  decent  either  to  my  mind. 
Everything  is  changed,  and  not  for  the  better,  I  can  assure  you,' 
i^Irs.  Whitaker  said  with  a  sigh.  '  It  was  a  good  time  when  I 
wag  young,  when  the  rich  gave  freely  and  the  poor  were  thankftd. 
We  didn't  hear  then  so  much  of  «'  trades  unions  "  and  "  strikes  " 
and  suchlike.  Now  it's  very  different.  The  poor  are  educated 
and  are  impudent  to  their  betters,  and  disdain  their  fathers  and 
mothers  because  they  can't  read  the  hard  books  that  they  can  or 
^te  the  fine  letters  that  they  can  pen ;  whilst  the  rich  complain 
of  seasonable  weather,  and  go  to  foreign  parts  and  spend  their 
good  money  away  from  home,  and  nobody  takes  a  pride  in  Eng- 
land. The  gentry  buy  everything  now  from  France  and  America, 
to  the  min  of  the  farmers  and  to  the  abolition  of  the  good  ale 
that  stood  once  in  silver  tankards  on  every  gentleman's  table.' 

Mrs.  Whitaker  still  continued  in  my  cousin's  employment,  in 
the  confidential  capacity  of  housekeeper,  several  years  after  she 
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was  eighty.  She  never  seemed  to  feel  old  and  never  would  allow 
that  she  was  so.  '  When  I  get  old/  she  would  say,  as  a  oon- 
tingency  which  was  not  to  be  contemplated.  She  retained  all 
her  habits  of  activity  until  the  week  before  her  death.  She  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  take  a  seat  in  Lady  Dalton's  presence,  as 
she  alleged  that  it  was  discordant  &om  her  notions  of  propriety 
and  etiquette,  and  that  she  never  had  addressed  the  gentry  eo 
and  never  would. 

She  was  a  compleite  mistress  of  all  household  arts.  Her  pre- 
serves were  excellent,  and  her  hams  and  bacon  had  quite  a  little 
local  celebrity  amongst  my  cousin's  acquaintance. 

Every  year  she  sent  to  a  peer  (an  old  friend  of  hers)  a  ham, 
two  jars  of  pickles,  and  a  cake,  always  made  with  her  own  hands 
and  according  to  a  special  recipe.  Enclosed  in  the  hamper  con- 
taining the  provisions  was  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  S.,  b^pnning 
thus  :  *  My  Lord,  dear  Friend.' 

To  Lady  Dalton  she  invariably  wrote  *  Madam,  dear  Friend.' 
This  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  beautiful  commence- 
ment of  a  letter  from  an  old  and  attached  servant,  combining 
respect  with  aflFection.  She  always  concluded  her  letter  by  sending 
*  her  duty '  and  piously  hoping  that  the  blessing  of  God  would 
rest  upon  her  master's  family. 

Mrs.  Whitaker  was  very  tenacious  of  her  authority  and  would 
not  be  gainsayed  in  any  household  matters.  An  officious  but  wdl- 
meaning  and  zealous  young  curate,  who  was  much  impressed  b; 
the  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  new  parish,  begged  leave 
from  Mrs.  Whitaker  to  come  up  to  the  Hall  once  a  week  and  ad- 
monish and  rebuke  the  servants  there  for  their  various  sins.  Thii 
proposition  she  utterly  declined.  *  It's  your  place,^  sir,  to  tell  ns 
of  our  sins  on  Sundays  in  church,  and  it's  iny  place  here  on  week- 
days in  my  own  household.' 

She  also  resented  keenly  any  interference  on  my  cousin's  part 
in  matters  that  she  deemed  her  own'  special  department.  If  her 
master  or  mistress  ventured  to  suggest  a  change,  however  small, 
it  never  met  with  her  approval,  and  she  would  sdways  say,  *I 
couldn't  do  with  that.  No,  dear  sir,'  or  *  madam,'  as  the  case  might 
be,  *  I  think  I  know  better  what's  befitting  a  gentleman's  house- 
hold.' 

She  seldom  would  summon  a  doctor  if  the  servants  were  ill, 
and  only  if  seriously  so.  Many  were  her  preparations  and  decoc- 
tions for  internal  and  external  use.  Her  care  of  the  house  was 
excessive,  which,  be  it  said,  she  regarded  far  more  as  her  own  than 
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the  property  of  her  master  or  mistress.  During  their  absence 
from  Maiden  Priory  all  the  fumitnre  was  carefully  encased  in 
brown  Holland  wrappers,  and  the  china  ornaments  were  all  wrapped 
in  silver  paper,  to  prevent  them  suffering  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  dust  or  dirt*  On  their  return  it  was  her  delight  to  fill  my 
eoixsin's  Lowestoft  cups  with  the  gay  blossoms  of  the  everlasting 
and  to  replenish  her  delft  jars  with  the  most  fragrant  'poi^'p(ywrri. 
Her  Uterature  consisted  of  but  two  classes  of  books,  the  perusal 
of  the  Bible  on  Sundays  and  the  investigation  dL  the  tradesmen's 
▼eeUy  bills  on  week  days. 

Many  were  the  times,  when  I  have  stayed  on  a  visit  with  my 
cousins,  that  I  have  peeped  in  through  Mrs.  Whitaker's  little  sit- 
ting-room window,  overlooking  the  old  bowling-green  in  the  Priory 
garden,  and  discovered  my  old  friend  immersed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  weekly  bills.  She  conscientiously  added  up  herself 
eyeiy  one  of  their  columns,  and  always  detected  the  slightest 
error,  whilst  her  method  of  bookkeeping  and  managing  accounts 
vaa  excellent.  She  disliked  all  foreigners,  but  her  hatred  of  the 
Freneh  had  all  the  intensity  and  freshness  of  1815.  Whenever 
my  cousins  returned  from  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  she  always 
expressed  thankfrilness  for  their  preservation,  but  hoped  that,  as 
they  had  been  spared  this  once,. they  would  never  tempt  Providence 
by  going  there  again.  The  old  caricature  in  *  Punch '  of  the  two 
foreigners  looking  at  a  washhandstand,  and  inquiring  of  each 
other  'Vat  is  dat?'  would  have  been  in  her  eyes  but  sober 
reality.  On  Lady  Dalton's  first  visit  abroad  her  husband's  dismay 
may  be  better  imagined  than  described  when,  on  reaching  Calais, 
an  enormous  packing-case  was  discovered  amongst  her  luggage 
containing  towels  and  soap,  her  lady's  maid  having  been  led  to 
believe  by  Mrs.  Whitaker  that  such  articles  were  not  to  be  pro- 
cured in  France. 

Happily  her  last  illness  was  not  attended  with  much  suffering 
and  wajs  of  short  duration.  On  a  Monday  she  got  up,  but  for  the 
first  time  for  over  seventy  years  did  not  make  her  own  bed.  She 
came  downstairs,  but  was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  a  shivering 
fit,  and  had  to  be  carried  up  to  her  own  room  again,  where  the  old 
iamily  doctor,  an  old  personal  friend  of  hers,  attended  her.  She 
fretted  much  at  first  at  her  enforced  idleness  and  at  the  notion 
that  her  keys  would  be  handled  and  used  by  others.  After  a  few 
days  she  steadily  grew  weaker,  but  happily  at  the  same  time  be- 
canae  reconciled  to  her  condition.  She  talked  much  of  former 
days,  of  her  &ther  and  mother,  and  of  that  period  which  was 
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specially  dear  to  her,  the  early  days  of  her  service  at  Maiden 
Priory.  Towards  the  close  of  the  third  day  she  seemed  to  saffer 
greatly,  but  her  end  was  mercifully  painless.  At  last  she  slept 
away  into  the  other  life,  the  change  between  life  and  death  being 
almost  imperceptible. 

Thus  ended,  after  a  long  career  of  useftdness,  of  great  fidelity, 
of  daily  fortitude  and  goodness,  my  dear  old  friend,  about  irhom 
may  be  said,  as  of  others  in  her  position — 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil. 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  old  servants  are  difficult  to  deal 
with,  over-sensitive,  and  often  obstinate  in  refusing  to  cany  out 
any  alteration  or  to  allow  any  necessary  change ;  but  the  oldsajing 
must  be  remembered,  *  To  no  man  a  second  mother,'  and  so  like- 
wise none  of  us  will  find  in  the  world  the  same  devotion  that 
is  so  often  evinced  by  an  old  servant  to  his  master.  Deep  lore 
and  tender  affection,  even  if  accompanied  by  what  may  seem 
ridiculous  and  tiresome,  form  sweet  and  lasting  ties,  and  are 
debts  that  can  never  be  paid. 

Even  the  delicate  satire  of  Du  Maurier,  and  the  broader  homonr 
of  Leech,  have  failed  to  exaggerate  the  follies  of  modem  servants 
and  the  foolish  and  &nciful  causes  given  by  them  for  quitting  the 
service  of  their  employers. 

^  To  leave  in  order  to  get  a  change '  is  become  between  masters 
and  servants  a  regular,  recognised  reason. 

•  I  have  no  fault  to  find  against  you  and  Lord  G y  a  house- 
maid said  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  short  time  ago,  <  but  I  want  a 
change,  and  I  don't  like  H shire  scenery  or  air.' 

Another  friend  of  mine  had  a  footman  who  left  her  'because,* 
he  said,  •  he  could  no  longer  stay,  as  he  regretted  to  find  that  his 
employer  did  not  keep  the  company  he  had  been  accustomed  to/ 

A  scullery-maid  that  had  been  engaged  forme  begged  to  leave, 
as  she  declined  to  take  any  orders  from  m6,  declaring  that  she 
could  only  take  orders  from  the  person  who  had  engaged  her. 

A  foreman  in  the  employment  of  one  of  my  friends  allowed  a 
great  quantity  of  his  master's  greenhouse  glass  to  be  broken  during 
a  storm,  •  because,'  he  said,  *  it  was  not  his  place  to  close  the  irin- 
dows,  and  that  he  wasn't  engaged  to  tell  the  second  man  his 
business.' 
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A  maid  \/iy  whom  I  once  offered  a  situation  declined  it  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  once  lived  in  a  duke's  &inily,  and  could  not 
possibly  sink  lower  than  a  viscount's,  or  else,  to  use  her  own 
words, '  she  would  lose  all  self-respect,'  whilst  a  housemaid  left  me 
because  she  declared  that  she  considered  the  men  servants  of  the 
establishment  too  deficient  in  good  looks  to  keep  company  with. 
That  the  feelings  as  regarded  her  had  been  reciprocal  on  the  part 
of  the  male  attendants  I  have  always  had  my  shrewd  suspicions ; 
for  nobody,  save  perhaps  herself,  would  have  described  her  as 
a  beauty. 

It  is  easy  to  multiply  such  incidents,  and  the  above  anecdotes 
will  doubtless  recall  others  of  a  similar  character. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  strong  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
worid  to  treat  service  as  a  mere  contract  between  employer  and 
employed.  Certain  things  are  to  be  done  for  certain  payments, 
as  specified  in  an  agreement,  and  beyond  this  no  more  is  to  be 
expected  on  either  side.  But  men  and  women  are  not  machines, 
but  breathe,  and  love,  and  often  act  impetuously,  and  a  taert 
oontsract  must  always  appear  to  any  man  who  has  a  spark  of  the 
divine  fire  in  his  nature  as  unchristian  and  immoral.  There  are 
more  contingencies  in  life  than  can  ever  be  foreseen.  It  is  service 
without  love  or  zeal  that  is  really  degrading  and  menial. 

Common  as  light  is  love, 

And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever. 

Surely  the  great  Dutch  painter  dreamt  of  something  nobler 
than  scanty  service  or  mere  remuneration  when  he  painted  his 
immortal  canvases  of  Charles  and  his  old  retainer  or  Strafford  and 
his  secretary.  No  true  service  can  be  performed  without  affection. 
^Tiat  can  be  more  pathetic  or  beautiful  than  the  story  recorded 
of  the  old  Welsh  woman  who,  after  the  fire  at  Wynnstay  in  1858, 
brought  to  Lady  Wynn  her  little  hoard  of  savings,  begging  her 
to  accept  them  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  house  ? 

Whilst  modem  servants  are  often  much  to  blame  for  giving 
but  grudging  service,  and  for  taking  but  scanty  care  of  the  goods 
entamsted  to  their  charge,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  without 
looking  at  the  other  side  of  the  medallion. 

Masters  no  longer  look  upon  their  servants  as  part  of  theirfietmily. 
Masters  and  mistresses  are  often  impatient  and  foolishly  exacting, 
and  expect  impossibilities  in  the  shape  of  '  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.'  They  must  not  only  be  just,  but  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  not  forget  that  youth  is  youth  in  every  class. 
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The  severe  old  spinster  who  declares  that  she  will  allow  no 
followers  is  nnjnst  and  unreasonable,  for  girls  will  be  in  love  and 
have  lovers  all  the  world  over.  The  wise  mistress  of  a  honsehold 
inquires  into  the  character  •  of  the  *  pretendant,'  and  if  that  is 
satisfactory  allows  the  young  people  to  meet  each  other. 

Ingratitude,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  become  much  more  common 
amongst  masters  than  it  used  to  be.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  I  heard  a  story  of  a  country  soiHiisant  gentleman  who  al- 
lowed his  old  nurse,  when  she  was  crippled  with  rheumatism,  to 
spend  her  old  age  in  the  workhouse ;  whilst  a  magnate  who  re- 
ceived a  peerage  from  a  grateful  queen  and  country  for  party  ser- 
vices, on  being  told  one  day  that  he  had  shot  one  of  the  beaters, 
replied,  ^  Oh,  he  must  take  all  that  in  the  day's  work,'  and,  although 
the  man  was  seriously  injured,  refused  to  make  him  any  monetarj 
reparation. 

A  woman  well  known  in  *  society '  once  had  in  her  service  a 
kitchenmaid  who  was  sufiFering  from  general  debility  of  health. 
On  a  doctor  seeing  her  he  ordered  her  a  tumbler  of  new  milk 
every  morning.  To  the  surprise  of  the  girl,  who  knew  the  stiDgy 
habits  of  her  employer,  his  order  was  complied  with ;  but  in  a 
few  months'  time,  when  she  was  given  notice  to  quit,  what  was 
the  poor  girl's  dismay  to  find  that  the  cost  of  the  milk  had  been 
deducted  from  her  slender  earnings ! 

*  Noblesse  oblige '  used  to  be  the  old  saying ;  *  Noblesse  pennet  * 
is  too  often  the  modem  one. 

Charities  and  acts  of  benevolence  in  these  latter  days  of  ours 
are  done  too  much  by  deputy,  too  little  by  personal  supervision. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  rich  man  to  open  his  pockets  or  draw  a 
cheque.  The  delicacy  of  personal  care  in  cases  of  sickness  and 
illness  is  what  best  knits  class  to  class  and  draws  best  the  sting 
from  class  distinctions. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  certain  grandeur  in  the  ex- 
treme humility  which  induced  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  in 
imitation  of  their  Lord,  to  wash  the  feet  of  beggars.  It  would  be 
folly  so  far  now  to  copy  them  in  deed,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  great  wave  of  Socialism,  which  bids  fair  to  swamp  societj 
as  now  constituted,  can  only  be  arrested  by  constant  association 
of  the  upper  and  lower  classes  and  by  acts  of  kindness  and 
generosity  from  those  who  possess  the  good  things  of  this  world. 

In  illness  or  sickness,  therefore,  no  care  is  too  great,  or  wasted 
if  lavished  upon  any  member  of  a  household.  No  expense  shonld 
be  spared  to  show  the  servant  that,  while  a  master  has  the  right 
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to  expect  him  to  regard  his  interests  in  health,  he  feels  it  his  duty 
\jb  take  every  opportnnity  of  ministering  to  his  servant's  wants  in 
sickness,  old  age,  or  trouble. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  tneirt  money  is  not  sufficient  payment 
for  devoted  attention  and  care  in  illness ;  for  what  can  remunerate 
amply  for  long  sleepless  nights  or  the  wearisome  irritability  of  a 
sofifering  patient  ?  One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  day,  to 
nse  a  homely  simile,  is  the  desire  of  most  people  '  to  eat  their 
cake  and  have  it,'  and  servants  are  not  exceptions  from  this  rule. 
Thus  they  aspire  to  all  the  taiaser-^Uer  of  a  democracy  in  good 
times  and  health,  and  to  all  the  comforts  and  care  of  the  feudal 
system  in  sickness  or  old  age. 

*No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet'  runs  the  bitter  old  proverb, 
but  a  nobler  position  than  the  reverse  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

A  man  who  can  remain  unspoilt  by  the  applause  of  the  yrorld; 
by  the  enthusiasm  and  hero-worship  of  literary  or  political  follow- 
ers, who  can  still  keep  pure  and  remain  gentle  and  unselfish  in 
the  little  things  of  daily  life,  who  can  pass  through  the  hard  ordeal 
imscathed  of  worrying  circumstances  and  petty  annoyances,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  beautiful  character  to  be  found  on  earth.  To 
few  are  given  the  eloquence,  the  power,  or  the  necessary  talents 
that  would  enable  them  to  add  their  names  to  the  list  of  fame ; 
but  to  all  it  is  possible,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  to  make 
their  home  circle  bright  or  dark,  and  to  inspire  those  that  im- 
mediately surround  them  with  respect  and  affection  or  contempt 
and  dislike. 

Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell. 
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Madam. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant, 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

WHEN  John  Trevanion  questioned  Everard,  as  already  le- 
corded,  the  young  man,  though  greatly  disconcerted,  had 
made  him  a  very  unexpected  reply.  He  had  the  boldness  to  say 
,what  was  so  near  the  truth  that  there  was  all  the  assurance  of 
conviction  in  his  tone,  and  John,  on  his  side,  was  confounded. 
Everard  had  declared  to  him  that  there  was  a  family  connectioD, 
a  relationship,  between  himself  and  Mr.  Trevanion,  though  on 
being  more  closely  questioned,  he  declined  to  explain  how  it 
was,  that  is,  he  postponed  the  explanation,  saying  that  he  could 
only  make  the  matter  clear  by  reference  to  another  relation,  who 
could  give  him  the  exact  information.  It  was  a  bold  thought, 
conceived  at  the  moment,  and  carried  through  with  the  daring  of 
desperation.  He  felt,  before  it  was  half  said,  that  John  Trevanion 
was  impressed  by  the  reality  in  his  tone,  and  that  if  he  dared 
further,  and  told  all  his  tale,  the  position  of  affairs  might  be 
changed.  But  Rosalind's  reply  to  the  sudden  declaration  which 
in  his  boldness  he  had  made,  and  to  his  vague,  ill-advised  promises 
to  reward  her  if  she  would  listen  to  him,  had  driven  for  some 
days  everything  out  of  his  mind;  and  when  he  met  Roland 
Hamerton  he  was  but  beginning  to  recall  his  courage,  and  to  say 
to  himself  that  there  was  still  something  which  might  be  done, 
and  that  things  were  not  perhaps  so  hopeless  as  they  seemed. 
From  that  brief  interview  he  went  away  full  of  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion. If  after  all  this  card  was  the  one  to  play,  did  not  he  hold  it 
in  his  hand  ?  If  it  was  by  means  of  the  lost  mother  that  Rosalind 
was  to  be  won,  it  was  by  the  same  means  alone  that  he  could  prove 
to  John  Trevanion  all  he  had  promised  to  prove,  and  thus  set  him- 
self right  with  Rosalind's  guardian.  Thoughts  crowded  fast  upon 
him  as  he  turned  away,  instinctively  making  a  round  to  escape 
Hamerton's  scrutiny.  This  led  him  back  at  length  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  hotel,  where  he  plunged  among  the  shrubbery, 
passing  round  behind  the  house,  and  entered  by  a  small  door  which 
was  almost  hid  by  a  clump  of  laurels.  A  short  stair  led  from 
this  to  a  small  entirely  secluded  apartment  separated  from  the 
other  part  of  the  hotel.     The  room  which  young  Everard  entered 
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with  a  sort  of  authoritative  femiliarity  was  well  lighted  with  three 
large  windows  opening  upon  the  garden,  but  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  receptacle  for  all  the  old  furniture  despised  elsewhere.    It  had 
but  one  occupant,  who  put  down  the  book  when  Everard  canie  in, 
and  looked  up  with  a  faint,  inquiring  smile.     The  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  told  who  was  the  banished  woman  who  sat  here,  shut 
oat  and  separated  from  the  external  world.     She  had  thought  it 
wise,  amid  the  risks  of  travel,  to  call  herself  by  the  name  he 
bore,  and  had  been  living  here,  as  everywhere,  in  complete  retire- 
ment,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Trevanions.     The   apartment 
which  she  occupied  was  cheap  and  quiet,  one  of  which  recommen- 
dations was  of  weight  with  her  in  consequence  of  Edmund's  ex- 
penges;  the  other  for  reasons  of  her  own.     She   had  changed 
greatly  in  the  course  of  these  two  years,  not  only  by  becoming 
very  thin  and  worn,  but  also  from  a  kind  of  moral  exhaustion  which 
had  taken  the  place  of  that  personal  power  and  dignity  which  were 
once  the  prevailing  expression  of  her  face.     She  had  borne  much 
in  the  former  part  of  her  life  without  having  the  life  itself  crushed 
ont  of  her ;  but  her  complete  transference  to  a  strange  world,  her 
absorption  in  one  sole  subject  of  interest  which  presented  nothing 
noble,  nothing  elevated,  and  finally  the  existence  of  a  perpetusd 
petty  conflict  in  which  she  was  always  the  loser,  a  struggle  to 
make  a  small  nature  into  a  great  one,  or  rather  to  deal  with  the 
small  nature  as  if  it  were  a  great  one,  to  attribute  to  it  finer  motives 
than  it  could    even  understand,  and  to  appeal  with  incessant 
failure  to  generosities  which  did  not  exist — this  had  taken  the 
strength  out  of  Mrs.  Trevanion.     Her  face  had  an  air  of  ex- 
hausted and  hopeless  efibrt.     She  saw  the  young  man  approaching 
with  a  smile,  which,  though  faint,  was  yet  one  of  welcome.     To 
be  ready  to  receive  him  whenever  he  should  appear,  to  be  always 
ready  and  on  the  watch  for  any  gleam  of  higher  meaning,  to  be 
dull  to  no  better  impulse,  but  always  waiting  for  the  good,  that 
was  the  part  she  had  to  play.     But  she  was  no  longer  impatient, 
no  longer  eager  to  thrust  him  into  her  own  world,  to  convey  to 
him  her  own  thoughts.   That,  she  knew,  was  an  endeavour  without 
hope.    And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  little  hope  in  anything. 
She  had  done  all  that  she  knew  how  to  do.     If  anything  further 
was  possible,  she  was  unaware  what  it  was :  and  her  face,  like  her 
heart,  was  worn  out.    Yet  she  looked  up  with  what  was  not  unlike 
a  cheerful  expectation.     *  Well,  Edmund  ? '  she  said. 

He  threw  down  his  hat  on  the  table,  giving  emphasis  to  what 
he  said. 

*  I  have  brought  you  some  news — I  don't  know  if  you  will  like 

it  or  not,  or  if  it  will  be  a  surprise.   The  Trevanions  are  after  you.' 

The  smile  faded  away  from  her  face,  but  seemed  to  linger 

pathetically   in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him  and  repeated, 

*  After  me ! '  with  a  start. 

'  Yes.    Of  course  all  those  visits  and  apparitions  couldn't  be 
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without  effect.     You  must  have  known  that ;  and  jou  can't  say  I 
did  not  warn  you.    They  are  moving  heaven  and  earth-—-' 

*  How  can  they  do  that  ?  *  she  asked ;  and  then, '  You  reproacli 
me  justly,  Edmund ;  not  so  much  as  I  reproach  myself.  I  t6& 
mad  to  do  it,  and  frighten — my  poor  children.' 

^  More  than  that,'  he  said,  as  if  he  took  a  pleasure  in  adding 
colour  to  the  picture ;  ^  the  little  girl  has  gone  all  wrong  in  her 
head.  She  walks  in  her  sleep  and  says  she  is  looking  for  her 
mother/ 

The  tears  sprang  to  Mrs.  Trevanion's  eyes.  *  Oh,  Edmund  I' 
she  s^id,  *  you  wring  my  heart ;  and  yet  it  is  sweet !  My  little 
girl !  she  does  not  forget  me ! ' 

*  Children  don't  forget,'  he  said,  gloomily.  *  I  didn't.  I  cried 
for  you  often  enough,  but  you  never  came  to  me.' 

She  gave  him  once  more  a  piteous  look,  to  which  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  added  pathos.     ^  Not — till  it  was  too  late,'  she  said. 

*  Not — till  you  were  obliged ;  till  you  had  no  one  else  to  go 
to,'  said  he.  *  And  you  have  not  done  very  much  for  me  since- 
nothing  that  you  could  help.  Look  here !  You  can  make  up  for 
that  now,  if  you  like ;  there's  every  opportunity  now.' 

*What  is  it,  Edmund?'  She  relapsed  into  the  chair  which 
supplied  a  sort  of  framework  on  which  mind  and  body  seemed 
alike  to  rest. 

Edmund  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  close  to  her,  and  threw 
himself  down  in  it.  His  hand  raised  to  enhance  his  rhetoric  vas 
almost  like  the  threat  of  a  blow. 

*  Look  here,'  he  repeated ;  *  I  have  told  you  before  all  I  feel 
about — Rosalind ! ' 

*  And  I  have  told  you,'  she  said,  with  a  faint  rising  colour, 
*  that  you  have  no  right  to  call  her  by  that  name.  There  is  no 
sort  of  link  between  Miss  Trevanion  and  you.' 

*  She  doesn't  think  so,'  he  answered,  growing  red.  *  She  has 
always  felt  there  was  a  link,  although  she  didn't  know  what. 
There  are  two  other  fellows  after  her  now.  I  know  that  one  of 
them,  and  I  rather  think  both  of  them,  are  hunting  for  you,  by 
way  of  getting  a  hold  on  Bosalind.  One  of  them  asked  me  just 
now  if  I  wouldn't  help  him.  Me !  And  that  woman  that  was  the 
nurse  at  Highcourt,  that  began  all  the  mischief,  is  here.  So  you 
will  be  hunted  out  whatever  you  do.  And  John  Trevanion  is  at 
me,  asking  me  what  had  I  to  do  with  his  brother.  I  don't  know 
how  he  knows ;  but  he  does  know.  I've  told  him  there  was  a  family 
connection,  but  that  I  couldn't  say  what  till  I  had  consulted — ^^ 

*  You  said  that^  Edmund  ?    A — family  connection ! ' 

*  Yes,  I  did.  What  else  could  I  say  ?  And  isn't  it  true  ?  Sow, 
here  are  two  things  you  can  do :  one  would  be  kind,  generous, 
all  that  I  don't  expect  from  you ;  the  other  would  at  least  leave 
us  to  fight  fair.  Look  here !  I  believe  they  would  be  quite  glad. 
It  would  -be  a-way  of  smoothing  up  everything  and  stopping  all 
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sorts  of  scandal.  Come  up  there  with  me  straight  and  tell  them 
who  I  am ;  and  tell  Rosalind  that  you  want  her  to  cast  oflf  the 
others  and  marry  me.     She  will  do  whatever  you  tell  her.' 

*  Never,  never,  Edmimd.'  She  had  begun  to  shake  her  head, 
looking^  at  him,  for  some  time  before  he  would  permit  her  voice  to 
be  heard.     '  Oh,  ask  me  anything  but  that ! ' 

*  Anything  but  the  only  thing,'  he  said ;  ^  that  is  like  you ; 
that  is  always  the  way.  Can't  you  see  it  would  be  a  way  of 
smoothing  over  everything?  It  would  free  Bosalind — it  would 
free  them  all :  if  she  were  my ' 

She  put  out  her  hand  to  stop  him.     *  No,  Edmund,  you  must 
not  say  it.     I  cannot  permit  it.     That  cannot  be.     You  do  not 
understand  her,  nor  she  you.     I  can  never  permit  it,  even  if —  . 
even  if ' 

'  Even  if — ?    You  mean  to  say  if  she  were — fond  of  me ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  uttered  a  low  cry.  '  Edmund,  I  will  rather  go 
and  tell  her,  what  I  have  told  you — ^that  you  could  never  under- 
stand each  other — that  you  are  different,  wholly  different — that 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be ' 

He  glared  at  her  with  a  fierce  rage,  by  which  she  was  no 
longer  frightened,  which  she  had  seen  before,  but  which  produced 
in  her  overwrought  mind  a  flutter  of  the  old  sickening  misery 
which  had  fallen  into  so  hopeless  a  calm.  ^  That  is  what  you  will 
do  for  me-r-when  affairs  come  to  an  issue ! — ^that  is  all — after 
everything  you  have  promised,  everything  you  have  said — that 
is.all;  but  I  jottight  have  known '        

She  made  no  reply.  She  was  so  subdued  in  her  nature  by  all 
the  hopeless  struggles  of  the  past,  that  she  did  not  say  a  word  in 
self-defence. 

*  Then,' he  said,  rising  up  from  his  chair,  throwing  out  his 
hands  as  though  putting  her  out  of  her  place,  *  go !  That's  the 
only  other  thing  you  can  do  .for  me.  Get  out  of  this.  Why  stay 
till  they  come  and  drag  you  out  to  the  light  and  expose  you 
— and  me  ?  If  you  won't  do  the  one  thing  fnr  me,  do  the  other, 
and  make  no  more  mischief,  for  the  love  of  heaven — if  you  care 
for  heaven  or  for  love  either,'  he  added,  making  a  stride  towards 
the  table  and  seizing  his  hat  again.  He  did  not,  however,  rush 
away  then,  as  seemed  his  first  intention,  but  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute,  not  looking  at  her,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand. 

*  Edmund,'  she  said,  *  you  are  always  sorry  afterwards  when 
you  say  such  things  to  me.' 

'  No,*  he  said,  *  I'm  not  sorry— don't  flatter  yourself — I  mean 
every  word  I  say.  You've  been  my  worst  enemy  all  my  life.  And 
since  you've  been  with  me  it's  been  worst  of  all.  You've  made 
me  your  slave ;  you've  pretended  to  make  a  gentleman  of  me, 
and  you've  made  me  a  slave.  I  have  never  had  my  own  way  or 
niy  fling,  but  had  to  drag  about  with  you.  And  now,  when  you 
really  could  do  me  good — ^when  you  could  help  me  to  marry  the 
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girl  I  like,  and  reform,  and  everything — ^you  won't !  You  tell  me 
point-blank  you  won't !  You  say  you'll  rather  ruin  me  than  help 
me.  Do  you  call  that  the  sort  of  thing  a  man  has  a  right  to 
expect — after  all  I  have  sufiered  in  the  past?  ' 

*  Edmund,  I  have  always  told  you  that  Miss  Trevanion ' 

*  Rosalind ! '  he  said.  *  Whatever  you  choose  to  call  her,  I 
shall  call  her  by  her  name.  I  have  been  everything  with  them 
till  now,  when  this  friend  of  yours,  this  Uncle  John,  has  come. 
And  you  can  put  it  all  right  with  him,  if  you  please,  in  a  moment^ 
and  make  my  way  clear.  And  now  you  say  you  won't !  Oh,  yes, 
I  know  you  well  enough.  Let  all  those  little  things  go  crazy  and 
everybody  be  put  out,  rather  than  lend  a  real  helping  hand  to 
me ' 

^  Edmund ! '  she  called  to  him,  holding  out  her  hands  as  he 
rushed  to  the  door ;  but  he  felt  he  had  got  a  little  advantage  and 
would  not  risk  the  loss  of  it  again.  He  turned  round  for  a 
moment  and  addressed  her  with  a  sort  of  solemnity. 

*  To-morrow ! '  he  said.  *  I'll  give  you  till  to-morrow  to  think  it 
over,  and  then I'll  do  for  myself  whatever  I  find  it  best  to  do.' 

For  a  minute  or  two  after  the  closing  of  the  door,  which  wag 
noisy  and  sharp,  there  was  no  further  movement  in  the  dim  loom. 
Mrs.  Trevanion  sat  motionless,  even  from  thought.  The  frame- 
work of  the  chair  supported  her,  held  her  up,  but  for  the  moment, 
as  it  seemed  to  ber,  nothing  else  in  earth  and  heaven.  She  sat 
entirely  silent,  passive,  as  she  had  done  so  often  during  these 
years,  all  her  former  habits  of  mind  arrested.  Once  she  had  been 
a  woman  of  energy,  to  whom  a  defeat  or  discouragement  was  bat 
a  new  beginning,  whose  resources  were  manifold ;  but  all  these 
had  been  exhausted.  She  sat  in  the  torpor  of  that  hopelessness 
which  had  become  habitual  to  her,  life  failing  and  everything  in  hfe. 
As  she  sat  thus,  an  inner  door  opened,  and  another  figure,  which  had 
grown  strangely  like  her  own  in  the  close  and  continual  intercourse 
between  them,  came  in  softly.  Jane  was  noiseless  as  her  mistress, 
almost  as  worn  as  her  mistress,  moving  like  a  shadow  across  the 
room.  Her  presence  made  a  change  in  the  motionless  atmosphere. 
]\{adam  was  no  longer  alone ;  and  with  the  softening  touch  of 
that  devotion  which  had  accompanied  all  her  wanderings  for  so 
great  a  portion  of  her  life,  there  arose  in  her  a  certain  reawaken- 
ing, a  faint  flowing  of  the  old  vitality.  There  were,  indeed,  many 
reasons  why  the  ice  should  be  broken  and  the  stream  resume  its 
flowing.  She  raised  herself  a  little  in  her  chair,  and  then  she 
spoke.     *  Jane,'  she  said,  *  Jane,  I  have  news  of  the  children- ' 

*  God  bless  them ! '  said  Jane.  She  put  the  books  down  out  of 
her  hands,  which  she  had  been  pretending  to  arrange,  and  turned 
her  face  towards  her  mistress,  who  said  *  Amen ! '  with  a  sudden 
gleam  and  lighting  up  of  her  pale  face  like  the  sky  after  a  stx)nn. 

*  I  have  done  very  wrong,'  said  Mrs.  Trevanion ;  *  there  is 
never  self-indulgence  in  the  world  but  some  one  suffers  for  it. 
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Jane,  mj  little  Amy  is  ill.  She  dreams  about  her  poor  mother. 
She  has  taken  to  walking  in  her  sleep.' 

<Well,  Madam,  that's  no  great  harm.  I  have  heard  of  many 
children  who  did ^ 

*But  not  through — oh,  such  selfish  folly  as  mine.  I  have 
grown  80  weak,  such  a  fool.  And  they  have  sent  for  Russell,  and 
Bussell  is  here.     You  may  meet  her  any  day ' 

< Russell!'  Jane  said,  with  an  air  of  dismay,  clasping  her 
hands ;  '  then,  Madam,  you  must  make  up  your  mind  what  you 
will  do,  for  Eussell  is  not  one  to  be  baulked.    She  will  find  us  out.' 

*  Why  should  I  fear  to  be  found  out  ? '  said  Mrs.  Trevanion,  with 
a&int  smile.  *  No  one  now  can  harm  me.  Jane,  everything  has 
been  done  that  can  be  done  to  us.  I  do  not  fear  Kussell  or  any 
one.  And  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  wrong  all 
along.    I  think  now  I  have  made  up  my  mind ' 

*To  what  ?  oh,  to  what.  Madam  ?'  Jane  cried. 

*  I  am  not  well,'  said  Mrs.  Trevanion  ;  *  I  am  only  a  shadow  of 
myself.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but  perhaps  I  may  be  going  to 
die.  No,  no— I  have  no  presentiments,  Jane.  It  is  only  people 
who  want  to  live  who  have  presentiments,  and  life  has  few  charms 
for  me.  But  look  at  me  ;  you  can  see  through  my  hands  almost. 
I  am  dreadfully  tired  coming  up  those  stairs.  I  should  not  be 
smpriaed  if  I  were  to  die.' 

She  said  this  apologetically,  as  if  she  were  putting  forth  a 
plea  to  which  perhaps  objections  might  be  made. 

*You  have  come  through  a  deal.  Madam,'  said  Jane,  with  the 
matter-of-fact  tone  of  her  class.  '  It  is  no  wonder  if  you  are  thin ; 
you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.     But  trouble  doesn't  kill.' 

'Sometimes,'  said  her  mistress,  with  a  smile,  *in  the  long 
mn.  But  I  don't  say  I  am  sure.  Only,  if  that  was  so — there 
would  be  no  need  to  deny  myself.' 

*You  will  send  for  the  children  and  Miss  Rosalind.'  Jane 
clasped  her  hands  with  a  cry  of  anticipation  in  which  her  whole 
heart  went  forth. 

'  That  would  be  worth  dying  for,'  said  Madam,  *  to  have  them 
all  peaceably  for  perhaps  a  day  or  two.  Ah !  but  I  should  need 
to  be  very  bad  before  we  could  do  that ;  and  I  am  not  ill,  not 
that  I  know.  I  have  thought  of  something  else,  Jane.  It  appears 
that  they  have  found  out,  or  think  they  have  found  out,  that  I 
am  here.  I  cannot  just  steal  away  again  as  I  did  before.  I  will 
go  to  them  and  see  them  all.  Ah,  don't  look  so  pleased ;  that 
probaWy  means  that  we  shall  have  to  leave  afterwards  at  once. 
Unless  things  were  to  happen  so  well,  you  know,'  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  *a8  that  I  should  just  really — die  there:  which  would  be 
ideal— but  therefore  not  to  be  hoped  for.' 

*0h,  Madam,'  said  Jane,  with  a  sob,  *you  don't  think,  when 
you  say  that ' 

*  Of  you,  my  only  friend  ?     But  I  do.     You  would  be  glad  to 
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Xhink,  after  a  while,  that  I  had  got  over  it  all.  And  what  could 
happen  better  to  me  than  that  I  should  die  among  my  own  ?  1 
am  of  little  use  to  Edmund — far  less  than  I  hoped.  Perhaps 
I  had  no  right  to  hope.  One  cannot  give  up  one's  duties  for 
years,  and  then  take  them  back  again.  Grod  forgive  me  for 
leaving  him — ^and  him  for  all  the  faults  that  better  training  might 
have  saved  him  from.  All  the  tragedy  began  in  that,  and  ends 
in  that.     I  did  wrong,  and  the  issue  is — this.' 

<  So  long  ago.  Madam — so  long  ago.  And  it  all  seemed  eo 
simple.' 

*  To  give  up  my  child  for  his  good,  and  then  to  be  forced  to 
give  up  my  other  children,  not  for  their  good  or  mine  ?  I  some- 
times wonder  how  it  was  that  I  never  told  John  Trevanion,  who 
was  always  my  friend.  Why  did  I  leave  Highcourt  so^  without  a 
word  to  any  one  ?  It  all  seems  confused  now,  as  if  I  might  have 
done  better.  I  might  have  cleared  myself  at  least ;  I  might  have 
told  them.  I  should  like  to  give  myself  one  great  indulgence, 
Jane,  before  I  die.' 

^  Madam ! '  Jane  cried,  with  a  panic  which  her  words  beUed, 
<  I  am  sure  that  it  is  only  fancy ;  you  are  not  going  to  die.' 

*  Perhaps,'  said  her  mistress ;  *  I  am  not  sure  at  all.  I  told  you 
so ;  but  only  I  should  not  be  surprised.  Whether  it  is  death,  or 
whether  it  is  life,  something  new  is  coming.  We  must  be  ghosts 
no  longer ;  we  must  come  back  to  our  real  selves — ^you  and  I, 
Jane.  We  will  not  let  ourselves  be  hunted  down,  but  come  out 
in  the  eye  of  day.  It  would  be  strange  if  Russell  had  the  power 
to  frighten  me.  And  did  I  tell  you  that  Reginald  is  heace,  too, 
and  young  Roland  Hamerton,  who  was  at  Highcourt  that  night  ? 
They  are  all  gathered  together  again  for  the  end  of  the  tragedv, 
Jane.' 

*  Oh,  Madam,'  cried  Jane,  *  perhaps  for  setting  it  all  right' 
Her  mistress  smiled  somewhat  dreamily.    *  I  do  not  see  hov 

that  can  be.  And  even  if  it  were  so,  it  will  not  change  the  state 
of  affairs.  But  we  are  not  going  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  found 
out  by  Russell,'  she  added,  with  a  curious  sense  of  the  ludicroo^ 
The  occasion  was  not  gay ;  and  yet  there  was  something  natural 
— almost  a  sound  of  amusement — ^in  the  laugh  with  which  she 
spoke.     Jane  looked  at  her  wistfully,  shaking  her  head. 

*  When  I  think  of  all  that  you  have  gone  through,  and  that 
you  can  laugh  still !  but  perhaps  it  is  better  than  crying,'  Jane  said. 

Mrs.  Trevanion  nodded  her  head  in  assent,  and  there  iras 
silence  in  the  dim  room  where  these  two  women  spent  their 
lives.  It  gave  her  a  certain  pleasure  to  see  Jane  moving  about. 
There  was  a  sort  of  lull  of  painful  sensation,  a  cahn,  and 
disinclination  for  any  exertion  on  her  own  part ;  a  mood  in  which 
it  was  grateful  to  see  another  entirely  occupiwi  with  her  wants; 
anxious  only  to  invent  more  wants  for  her,  and  means  of  doing 
her  service.     In  the  languor  of  this  quiet  it  was  not  wdnderfol 
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ihat  Mrs.  Trevanion  should  feel  her  life  ebbing  away.  She 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  end  of  the  tragedy  with  a  pleased 
acquiescence.  She  had  yielded  tx>  her  fate  at  first,  understanding 
it  to  be  hopeless  to  strive  against  it ;  with  perhaps  a  recoil '  from 
actual  contact  with  the  scandal  and  the  shame  which  was  as  much 
pride  as  submission ;  but  at  that  time  her  strength  was  not 
abated,  nor  any  habit  of  living  lost.  Now  that  period  of 
anguish  seemed  far  off,  and  she  judged  herself  and  her  actions 
not  without  a  great  pity  and  understanding,  but  yet  not  without 
some  disapproval.  She  thought  over  it  all  as  she  sat  lying  back 
in  the  great  chair  with  Jane  moving  softly  about.  She  would  not 
repeat  the  decisive  and  hasty  step  she  had  once  taken.  She 
could  not  now,  alas!  believe  in  the  atonement  which  she  had 
then  thought  might  still  be  practicable  in  respect  to  the  son 
whom  she  had  given  up  in  his  childhood ;  nor  did  she  think  that 
it  was  well,  as  she  had  done  then,  to  abandon  everything  without  a 
vord — to  leave  her  reputation  at  the  mercy  of  every  evil-speaker. 
To  say  nothing  for  herself,  to  leave  her  dead  husband's  memory 
unassaQed  by  any  defence  she  could  put  forth,  and  to  cut  short 
the  anguish  of  parting,  for  her  children  as  well  as  for  herself, 
had  then  seemed  to  her  the  best.  And  she  had  fondly  thought, 
with  what  she  now  called  vanity  and  the  delusion  of  self-regard, 
that  by  devoting  herself  to  him  who  was  the  cause  of  all  her 
troubles,  she  might  make  up  for  the  evils  which  her  desertion  of 
him  had  inflicted.  These  were  mistakes,  she  recognised  now, 
and  must  not  be  repeated.  ^  I  was  a  fool,'  she  said  to  herself, 
softly,  with  a  realisation  of  the  misery  of  the  past  which  was  acute 
yet  dim,  as  if  the  sufferer  had  been  another  person.  Jane  paused 
at  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  came  towards  her — *  Madam,  did 
you  speak?* 

'No,  except  to  myself.  My  faithful  Jane,  you  have  suffered 
everything  with  me.  We  are  not  going  to  hide  ourselves  any 
longer,'  she  replied. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

A  BESOLUHON  thus  taken  is  not  however  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  habits  which  have  grown  with  years.  Mrs.  Trevanion 
1^  been  so  long  in  the  background  that  she  shrank  from  the 
idea  of  presenting  herself  again  to  what  seemed  to  her  the  view 
of  the  world.  She  postponed  all  farther  steps  with  a  conscious 
^waidice,  at  which  with  Sunt  humour  she  was  still  able  to  smile. 
*We  are  two  owls,'  she  said.  *  Jane,  we  will  make  a  little 
reconnaissance  first  in  the  evening.  There  is  still  a  moon,  though 
it  is  a  little  late,  and  the  lake  in  the  moonlight  is  a  fine  sight.' 

'  But,  Madam,  you  were  not  thinking  of  the  lake,'  said  Jane. 

'No,' her  mistress  said;  Hhe  sight  of  a  roof  and  four  walls 
^thin  which  are that  is  more  to  you  and  me  than  the  most 
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beautiful  scenery  in  the  world.  And  to  think  for  how  many  years 
I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  from  my  room  to  the  nursery  to 
see  them  all ! ' 

Jane  shook  her  head  with  silent  sympathy.  <  And  it  will  be 
so  again/  she  said,  soothingly,  ^  when  Mr.  Sex  is  of  age.  I  have 
always  said  to  myself  it  would  come  right  then.' 

It  was  now  Madam's  turn  to  shake  her  head.  The  smile  died 
away  from  her  face.  *  I  would  rather  not,'  she  said,  hurriedly, 
<  put  him  to  that  proof.  It  would  be  a  terrible  test  to  put  a 
young  creature  to.  Oh  no,  no,  Jane !  If  he  failed,  how  could  I 
bear  it  ? — or  did  for  duty  what  should  be  done  for  love  ?  No,  no ; 
the  boy  must  not  be  put  to  such  a  test.' 

In  the  evening  she  carried  out  her  idea  of  making  a  recon- 
naissance. She  set  out  when  the  moon  was  rising  in  a  vaporous 
autumnal  sky,  clearing  slowly  as  the  light  increased.  Madam 
threw  back  the  heavy  veil  which  she  usually  wore,  and  breathed 
in  the  keen  sweet  air  with  almost  a  pang  of  pleasure.  She  grasped 
Jane's  arm  as  they  drove  slowly  round  the  tufted  mound  upon 
which  the  house  of  Bonport  stood — then,  as  the  coachman  paused 
for  further  inf^tructions  in  the  shade  of  the  little  eminence  on 
the  further  side,  she  whispered  breathlessly  that  she  would  walk 
a  little  way  and  see  it  nearer.  They  got  out  accordingly,  both 
mistress  and  maid,  tremulous  with  excitement.  All  was  so  still— 
not  a  creature  about — the  lighted  windows  shining  among  the 
trees ;  there  seemed  no  harm  in  venturing  within  the  gate  which 
was  open,  in  ascending  the  slope  a  little  vray.  Mrs.  Trevanion 
had  begun  to  say  faintly,  half  to  herself  half  to  her  companion, 
*  This  is  vanity :  it  is  no  use — it  is  no  use,'  when  suddenly  her 
grasp  upon  Jane's  arm  tightened  so  that  the  faithful  maid  had  to 
make  an  effort  not  to  cry  out.  *  What  is  that  ? '  she  said  in  a 
shrill  whisper  at  Jane's  ear.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  little 
speck,  but  it  moved  along  under  the  edge  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  with  evident  life  in  it — a  speck  which,  as  it  emerged  into 
the  moonlight,  became  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  like  a  pale  flame 
gliding  across  the  solid  darkness.  They  both  stood  still  for  a 
moment  in  awe  and  wonder,  clinging  to  each  other.  Then  Madam 
forsook  her  maid's  arm,  and  went  forward  with  a  swift  and  noise- 
less step  very  different  from  her  former  lingering.  Jane  followed 
breathless,  afraid,  not  capable  of  the  same  speed.  No  doubt  bad 
been  in  Mrs.  Trevanion's  mind  from  the  first.  The  night  air 
lifted  now  and  then  a  lock  of  the  child's  hair  and  blew  cold  through 
her  long  white  night-dress,  but  she  went  on  steadily  towards  the 
side  of  the  lake.  Once  more  Amy  was  absorbed  in  her  dream 
that  her  mother  was  waiting  for  her  there :  and  all  unconsdons, 
wrapped  in  her  sleep,  had  set  out  to  find  the  one  great  thing 
wanting  in  her  life.  The  mother  followed  her,  conscious  of  nothing 
save  a  great  throbbing  of  head  and  heart.  Thus  they  went  on 
till  the  white  breadth  of  the  lake  flooded  with  moonlight  lay  before 
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them.  Tbeb  for  the  first  time  Amy  wavered.  She  came  to  a 
pause :  somethisg  disturbed  the  absorption  of  her  state,  but  without 
awaking  her.     ^  Mamma,'  she  said  ;  ^  where  are  you,  mamma  ? ' 

^  I  am  here,  my  darling.'  Mrs.  Trevanion's  voice  was  choked 
and  scarcely  audible  in  the  strange  mystery  of  this  encounter. 
She  dared  not  clasp  her  child  in  her  arms,  but  stood  trembling, 
watching  every  indication,  terrified  to  disturb  the  illusion,  yet 
hungering  for  the  touch  of  the  little  creature  who  was  her  own. 
Amy's  little  face  showed  no  surprise,  its  lines  softened  with  a 
smile  of  pleasure ;  she  put  out  her  cold  hand  and  placed  it  in 
that  which  trembled  to  receive  it.  It  was  no  wonder  to  Amy 
in  her  dream  to  ])ut  her  hand  into  her  mother's.  She  gave  herself 
up  to  this  beloved  guidance  without  any  surprise  or  doubt,  and 
obeyed  the  impulse  given  her  without  the  least  resistance,  with 
a  smile  of  heavenly  satisfaction  on  her  face.  All  Amy's  troubles 
were  over  when  her  hand  was  in  her  mother's  hand.  Nor  was  her 
Httle  soul,  in  its  soft  confusion  and  unconsciousness,  aware  of  any 
previons  separation,  or  any  transport  of  reunion.  She  went 
where  her  mother  led,  calm  as  if  that  mother  had  never  been 
parted  from  her.  As  for  Mrs.  Trevanion,  the  tumult  of  trouble 
and  joy  in  her  soul  is  impossible  to  describe.  She  made  an  im- 
perative gesture  to  Jane,  who  had  come  panting  after  her,  and 
now  stood  half-stupefied  in  the  way,  only  prevented  by  that  stupor 
of  astonishment  from  bursting  out  into  sobs  and  cries.  Her 
mistress  could  not  speak ;  her  face  was  not  visible  in  the 
shadow  as  she  turned  her  back  upon  the  lake  which  revealed  this 
wonderful  group  fully  against  its  shining  background.  There 
was  no  sound  audible  but  the  faint  stir  of  the  leaves,  the  plash 
of  the  water,  the  cadence  of  her  quick  breathing.  Jane  followed 
in  an  excitement  almost  as  overpowering.  There  was  not  a  word 
said.  Mrs.  Trevanion  turned  back  and  made  her  way  through 
the  trees,  along  the  winding  path,  with  not  a  pause  or  mistake.  It 
^as  dark  among  the  bushes,  but  she  divined  the  way,  and  though 
both  strength  and  breath  would  have  failed  her  in  other  circum- 
stances, there  was  no  sign  of  faltering  now.  The  little  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house,  to  which  they  reached  at  last,  was  brilliant 
with  moonlight.  And  here  she  paused,  the  child  standing  still  in 
perfect  calm,  having  resigned  her  very  soul  into  her  mother's  hands. 
Then  for  the  first  time  a  great  fainting  and  trembling  seized 
upon  her.  She  held  out  her  disengaged  hand  to  Jane.  *  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  *  she  said  with  an  appeal  to  which  Jane,  trembling, 
could  give  no  replj'.  The  closed  doors,  the  curtained  windows, 
were  aJl  dark.  A  momentary  struggle  rose  in  Mrs,  Trevanion's 
niind,  a  wild  impulse  to  carry  the  child  away,  to  take  her  into  her 
bosom,  to  claim  her  natural  rights,  if  never  again,  yet  for  this 
Bight— mingled  with  a  terror  that  seemed  to  take  her  senses  from 
her,  lest  the  door  should  suddenly  open,  and  she  be  discovered. 
Her  strength  forsook  her  when  she  most  wanted  it.     Amy  stood 
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still  by  her  side,  without  a  movement,  calm,  satisfied,  wrapped  in 
unconsciousness,  knowing  nothing  save  that  she  had  attained  her 
desire,  feeling  neither  eold  not  fear  in  the  depth  of  her  dream. 

^  Madam,'  said  Jane  in  an  anxious  whisper,  ^  the  child  will  c^tch 
her  death.  I'd  have  carried  her.  She  has  nothing  on  but  her 
night-dress.     She  will  catch  her  death.' 

This  roused  the  mother  in  a  moment,  with  the  simplest  but 
most  profound  of  arguments.  She  bade  Jane  knock  at  the  door, 
and,  stooping  over  Amy,  kissed  her  and  blessed  her.  Then  she 
transferred  the  little  hand  in  hers  to  that  of  her  fidthfol  maid. 
A  shiver  passed  through  the  child's  frame,  but  she  permitted 
herself  to  be  led  to  the  door.  Jane  was  not  so  self-restrained  as 
her  mistress.  She  lifted  the  little  girl  in  her  arms  and  b^an  to 
chafe  and  rub  her  feet.  The  touch,  though  it  was  warm  and  kind, 
woke  the  little  somnambulist,  as  the  touch  of  the  cold  water  had 
done  before.    She  gave  a  scream  and  struggled  out  of  Jane's  arms. 

And  then  there  was  a  great  sound  of  movement  and  alarm 
from  the  house.     The  door  was  flung  open,  and  Kosalind  rushed 
out  and  seized  Amy  in  her  arms.     She  was  followed  by  half  the 
household,  the  servants  hurrying  out  one  after  anotiier;   and 
there  arose  a  hurried  tumult  of  questions  in  tlie  midst  of  which 
Jane  stole  away  unnoticed  and  escaped  among  the  bushes,  like 
her  mistress.    Mrs.  Trevanion  stood  quite  still,  supporting  herself 
against  a  tree,  while  all  this  confused  commotion  went  on.    She 
distinguished  Bussell,  who  came  out  and  looked  so  sharply  aboat 
among  the  dark  shrubs  that  for  a  moment  she  felt  herself  dis- 
covered, and  John  Trevanion,  who  appeared  with  a  candle  in  his 
hand,  lifting  it  high  above  his  head,  and  inquiring  who  it  wa$ 
that  had  brot^ht  the  child  back.     John's  face  was  anxious  and 
full  of  trouble ;  and  behind  him  came  a  tall  boy,  slight  and  fair, 
who  said  there  was  nobody,  and  that  Amy  must  have  come  back 
by  herself.     Then  Mrs.  Lennox  came  out  with  a  shawl  over  her 
head,  the  flickering  lights  showing  her  full,  comfortable  person— 
*  Who  is  it,  John  ?     Is  there  anybody  ?     Oh  come  in  then,  come 
in;   it  is  a  cold  night,  and  the  child  must  be  put  to  bed.* 
All  of  them  stood  about  in  their  individuality,  as  she  had  left 
them,  while  she  looked  on  in  the  darkness  under  the  rustling 
boughs,  invisible,  her  eyes   sometimes   blurred   with   moisture, 
a  smile  growing  about  her  mouth.    They  had  not  changed,  except 
the  boy — her  boy  !     She  kept  her  eyes  on  his  face,  through  the 
thick  shade  of  the  leaves  and  the  flickering  of  the  candles.    He 
was  almost  a  man,  Grod  bless  him — ^a  slight  moustfliche  on  hi» 
upper  lip,  his  hair  darker — and   so  tall  like  the   best  of  the 
Trevanions — God  bless  him !  But  no,  no,  he  must  not  be  put  to  that 
test — never  to  that  test.     She  would  not  permit  it,  she  said  to 
herself,  with  a  horrible  sensation  in  her  heart,  which  she  did  not 
put  into  words,  that  lie  could  not  bear  it.    She  did  not  seem  aM« 
to  move  from  the  support  of  her  tree  even  after  the  door  was 
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closed  and  all  was  silence  again.  Jane,  in  alarm,  groped  about 
the  bushes  till  she  had  found  her  mistress,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
leading  her  away.  ^  A  little  longer,'  she  said  &intly.  After  a 
while  a  large  window  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  opened  and 
John  Trevanion  came  out  again  into  the  moonlight,  walking  up 
and  down  on  the  terrace  with  a  very  troubled  face.  By-and-by 
another  figure  appeared,  and  Bosalind  joined  him.  ^  I  came  to  tell 
joa  she  is  quite  composed  now — going  to  sleep  again,'  said  Rosa- 
lind. ^Oh,  Uncle  John,  something  is  going  to  happen;  it  is 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  I  am  sure  that,  either  living  or  dead, 
Amy  has  seen  mamma.' 

'  My  deaf,  all  these  agitations  are  too  much  for  you,'  said  John 
Trevanion.    ^  I  think  I  must  take  you  away.' 

^  Uncle  John,  it  is  not  agitation.  I  was  not  agitated  to-night ; 
I  was  quite  at  ease,  thinking  about — oh,  thinking  about  very 
different  things ;  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  when  I  remember  how 
little  I  was  thinking.     Bussell  is  right,  and  I  was  to  blame.' 

<  My  dear,  I  beUeve  there  is  a  safeguard  against  bodily  ailments 
in  that  condition.    We  must  look  after  her  better  again.' 

^But  she  has  seen  mamma,  Uncle  John!' 

*  Rosalind,  you  are  so  full  of  sense——' 

*  What  has  sense  to  do  with  it?'  she  cried.  *Do  you  think 
the  child  came  back  by  herself?  And  yet  there  was  no  one  with 
her— no  one.  Who  else  could  have  led  her  back  ?  Mamma  took 
away  her  hand,  and  she  woke.  Uncle  John,  none  of  you  can  find 
her;  bat  if  she  is  not  dead — ^and  you  say  she  is  not  dead — my 
mother  must  be  here.' 

Jane  had  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  was  keeping  down  by 
force,  with  her  face  pressed  against  her  mistress's  dress,  her  sobs 
and  tears.  But  Mrs.  Trevanion  clung  to  her  tree  and  listened 
and  made  no  soTxnd.  There  was  a  smile  upon  her  face  of  pleasure 
that  was  heartrending,  more  pitiful  than  pain. 

^My  dear  Sosalind,'  said  John,  in  great  distress,  ^  my  dearest 
girl !  I  have  told  you  she  is  not  dead*  And  if  she  is  here  we  shall 
find  her.  We  are  certain  to  find  her.  Bosalind,  if  she  were  here, 
what  would  she  say  to  you  ?  Not  to  agitate  and  excite  yourself, 
to  try  to  be  calm,  to  wait.  My  dear,'  he  said,  with  a  tremble  in 
his  voice,  *  your  mother  would  never  wish  to  disturb  your  life ; 
she  would  like  you  to  be — ^happy ;  she  would  like  you — ^you  know 
—your  mother ' 

It  appeared  that  he  became  incoherent,  and  could  say  no  more. 

The  house  was  closed  again  and  all  quiet  before  Jane,  who 
had  been  in  despair,  could  lead  Mrs.  Trevanion  away.  She 
yielded  at  length  from  weakness ;  but  she  did  not  hear  what  her 
faithful  servant  said  to  her.  Her  mind  had  fallen,  or  rather  risen, 
into  a  state  of  semi-conscious  exaltation,  like  the  ecstasy  of  an 
ascetic,  as  her  delicate  and  fragile  form  grew  nmnb  and  powerless 
in  the  damp  and  cold. 
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^  Did  yoa  think  any  one  could  stand  and  hear  all  that  and 
never  make  a  sign  V  she  said,  *  Did  you  see  her  face,  Jane  ?  It 
was  like  an  angel's.     I  think  that  must  be  her  window  with  the 

light  in  it.     And  he  said  her  mother John  was  always  my 

friend.     He  said  her  mother Where  do  you  want  me  to  go  ?    I 

should  like  to  stay  in  the  porch  and  die  there  comfortably,  Jane. 
It  would  be  sweet ;  and  then  there  could  be  no  more  quarrelling 
or  questions,  or  putting  any  one  to  the  test.  No  test !  no  test  I 
But  dying  there  would  be  so  easy.  And  Sophy  Lennox  would 
never  forbid  it.  She  would  take  me  in,  and  lay  me  on  her  bed, 
and  bury  me — like  a  good  woman.  I  am  not  unworthy  of  it.  I 
am  not  a  bad  woman,  Jane.' 

*  Oh,  Madam,'  Jane  cried,  distracted,  *  do  you  know  the  carriage 
is  waiting  all  this  time  ?  And  the  people  of  the  hotel  will  be 
frightened.     Come  back,  for  goodness'  sake,  come  back ! ' 

*  The  carriage,'  she  said,  with  a  wondering  air.  *  Is  it  the 
Highcoiurt  carriage,  and  are  we  going  home?' 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


TitB  day  had  come  which  Rosalind  had  looked  forward  to  as  the 
decisive  moment — the  day  on  which  her  life  of  submission  was 
to  be  over,  her  independent  action  to  begin.  But  to  Rivers  it 
was  a  day  of  almost  greater  import,  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
know,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  what  people  call  his  fate.  It 
was  about  noon  when  he  set  out  from  Aix,  at  a  white  heat  of 
excitement,  to  know  what  was  in  store  for  him.  He  walked, 
scarcely  conscious  what  he  trod  on,  along  the  commonplace  road; 
everything  appeared  to  him  as  through  a  mist.  His  whole  being 
was  so  absorbed  in  what  was  about  to  happen,  that  at  the  last  hi? 
mind  began  to  revolt  against  it.  To  put  this  power  into  the 
hands  of  a  girl — a  creature  without  experience  or  knowledge, 
though  with  all  the  charms  which  his  heart  recognised :  to  think 
that  she,  not  much  more  than  a  child  in  comparison  with  himself, 
should  thus  have  his  fate  in  her  hands,  and  keep  his  whole  soul 
in  suspense  and  be  able  to  determine  even  the  tenor  of  his  life ! 
It  was  monstrous,  it  was  ridiculous,  yet  true.     If  he  left  Bonport 

accepted,  his  whole  career  would  be  altered ;  if  not There 

wa3  a  nervous  tremor  in  him,  a  quiver  of  disquietude  which  he 
was  not  able  to  conquer.  To  talk  of  women  as  wanting  votes  or 
freedom,  when  they  had  in  their  hands  such  unreasonable,  such 
ridiculous,  such  monstrous  power  as  this !  His  mind  revolted 
though  his  heart  obeyed.  She  would  not,  it  was  possible,  be 
herself  aware  of  the  full  importance  of  the  decision  she  was  about 
to  make ;  and  yet  upon  that  decision  his  whole  existence  would 
turn.     A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  subduing  power  of 
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love,  yet  it  was  maddening  to  think  that  thus,  in  spite  of  reason 
and  every  dictate  of  good  sense,  the  life  of  a  man  of  high  intelli- 
gence and  mature  mind  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  girh  Even 
while  he  submitted  to  that  fate,  he  felt  in  his  soul  the  revolt 
against  it.  To  young  Koland  it  was  natural  and  beautiful  that  it 
should  be  so,  but  to  Bivers  it  was  not  beautiful  at  all ;  it  was 
aji  inconceivable  weakness  in  human  nature — a  thing  scarcely 
credible  when  you  came  to  think  of  it.  And  yet,  unreasonable  as 
it  was,  he  could  not  free  himself  or  assert  his  own  independence* 
He  was  almost  glad  of  this  indignant  sentiment  as  he  hurried 
along  to  know  his  fate.  When  he  reached  the  terrace  which 
surronnded  the  house,  looking  back  before  he  entered,  he  saw 
yonng  Everard  coming  in  at  the  gate  below  with  an  enormous 
bouquet  in  his  hand.  What  were  the  flowers  for  ?  Did  the  fool 
mean  to  propitiate  her  with  flowers  ?  or  had  he,  good  heavens, 
was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  he  had,  acquired  a  right  to  bring 
presents  to  Kosalind  ?  This  idea  seemed  to  fill  his  veins  with 
fire.  The  next  moment  he  had  entered  into  the  calm  of  the 
house,  which,  so  far  as  external  appearances  went,  was  so  orderly, 
so  quiet,  thrilled  by  no  excitement.  He  could  have  borne  noise 
and  confusion  better.  The  stillness  seemed  to  take  away  his  breath. 

And  in  another  minute  Bosalind  was  standing  before  him. 
She  came  so  quickly  that  she  must  have  been  looking  for  him. 
There  was  an  alarmed  look  in  her  eyes,  and  she  too  seemed 
breathless  as  if  her  heart  was  beating  more  quickly  than  usual. 
Her  lips  were  apart  as  if  already  in  her  mind  she  had  begun  to 
speak,  not  waiting  for  any  question  from  him.  All  this  meant, 
must  mean,  a  participation  in  his  excitement.  What  was  she 
going  to  say  to  him?  It  was  in  the  drawing-room,  the  common 
sitting-room,  with  its  windows  open  to  the  terrace,  whence  any 
one  wandering  about  looking  at  the  view,  as  every  fool  did,  might 
^tep  in  at  any  moment  and  interrupt  the  conference.  All  this  he 
was  conscious  of  instantaneously,  finding  material  in  it  both  for 
the  wild  hope  and  the  fierce  despite  which  had  been  raging  in 
him  all  the  morning — ^to  think  not  only  that  his  fate  was  in  this 
girl's  hands,  but  that  any  vulgar  interruption,  any  impertinent 
caller  might  interfere !  And  yet  what  did  that  matter  if  all  was 
to  go  well  ? 

'Mr.  Bivers,'  Bosalind  said  at  once,  with  an  eagerness  which 
was  full  of  agitation,  *  I  have  asked  you  to  come — to  tell  you.  I 
am  afraid  you  will  be  angry.  I  almost  think  you  have  reason  to 
be  angry.     I  want  to  tell  you  :  it  has  not  been  my  fault.' 

He  felt  himself  drop  down  from  vague  sunlit  heights  of 
expectation  down,  down,  to  the  end  of  all  things,  to  cold  and 
outer  darkness,  and  looked  at  her  blankly  in  the  sternness  and 
paleness  of  a  disappointment  all  the  greater  that  he  had  said 
to  himself  he  was  prepared  for  the  worst.  He  had  hoped  to  cheat 
fete  by  arming  himself  with  that  conviction ;  but  it  did  not  stand 
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him  in  much  stead.  It  was  all  he  conld  do  to  speak  steadily,  to 
keep  down  the  impulse  of  rising  rage.  <  This  beginning,'  he  said, 
<  Miss  Trevanion,  does  not  seem  very  fEivoarable.' 

^  Oh,  Mr,  Bivers  I  If  I  give  yon  pain  I  hope  you  will  forgive 
me.  Perhaps  I  have  been  thoughtless — ^I  have  so  much  to  think 
of,  so  much  that  has  made  me  unhappy — and  now  it  has  all  come 
to  a  crisis.' 

Rivers  felt  that  the  smile  with  which  he  tried  to  receive  this, 
and  reply  to  her  deprecating  anxious  looks,  was  more  Uke  a  scowl 
than  a  smile.  ^  If  this  is  so,'  he  said, '  I  could  not  hope  that  mj 
small  affair  should  dwell  in  your  mind.' 

<  Ob,  do  not  say  so.  If  I  have  been  thoughtless  it  is  not— it 
is  not,'  cried  Bosalind,  contradicting  herself  in  her  haste,  'for 
want  of  thought.  And  when  I  tell  you  I  have  made  up  my  mind, 
that  is  scarcely  what  I  mean.  It  is  rather  that  one  thing  has 
taken  possession  of  me,  that  I  cannot  help  myself.  If  yon  viU  let 
me  tell  you * 

*  Tell  me  that  you  have  resolved  to  make  another  man  happy 
and  not  me  ?  That  is  very  gracious,  condescending,'  he  cried, 
scarcely  able  to  keep  control  of  himself;  ^  but  perhaps.  Hiss 
Trevanion ^ 

*  It  is  not  that,''  she  cried,  *  it  is  not  that.  It  is  something 
which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  tell.'  She  came  nearer  to  him 
as  she  spoke,  and  putting  out  her  hand  touched  his  arm  timidly. 
The  agitation  in  his  bee  filled  her  with  grief  and  ^elf-reproach. 
*  Oh,^  she  said,  *  forgive  me  if  I  have  given  you  pain  \  .  When  you 
spoke  to  me  at  the  Elms,  you  would  not  let  me  answ^  yon:  and 
when  you  came  here  my  mind  was  full — oh,  full — ao  that  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  else.' 

He  broke  into  a  harsh  laugh.  *  You  do  me  too  much  honour, 
Miss  Trevanion,  perhaps  I  am  not  worthy  of  it.    A  story  of  love 

when  it  is  not  one's  own  is Bah !  what  a  savage  I  am !  and 

you  so  kindly  condescending,  so  sorry  to  give  me  pain  !  Perhaps,' 
he  cried,  more  and  more  losing  the  control  of  himself,  *you  may 
think  it  pleasant  to  drag  a  man  like  me  at  your  chariot  wheels 
for  a  year:  but  I  scarcely  see  the  jest.  You  think  perhaps  that 
for  a  man  to  stake  his  life  on  the  chance  of  a  girl's  fevoor  is 
nothing — that  to  put  aU  one's  own  plans  aside,  to  postpone  every- 
thing, to  suspend  one's  being — for  the  payment  of — a  smile ' 

He  paused  for  breath.  He  was  almost  beside  himself  with  the 
sense  of  wrong — the  burning  and  bitterness  that  was  in  his  mmd. 
He  had  a  right  to  speak ;  a  man  could  not  thus  be  trifled  with 
and  the  woman  escape  scot  free. 

Eosalind  stood,  looking  at  him,  turning  from  red  to  pale, 
alarmed,  bewildered,  overcome.  How  was  she,  a  girl  hemmed 
in  by  all  the  precautions  of  gentle  life,  to  know  what  was  in  the 
bMixt  of  a  man  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  and 
htowdUation?    Sony  to  have  given  him  pain  I  that  was  all  she 
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had  thought  of.  But  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  paiu 
might  turn  to  rage  and  bitterness,  and  that  instead  of  the  pathos 
of  a  rejected  lover,  she  might  find  herself  face  to  face  with  the 
furj  of  a  man  who  felt  himself  outraged,  and  to  whom  it  had 
been  a  matter  of  resentment  even  that  she,  a  slight  girl,  should 
have  the  disposal  of  his  fate.  She  turned  away  to  leave  him 
without  a  word.  But  feeling  something  in  her  that  must  be 
spoken,  she  paused  a  moment,  holding  her  head  high. 

'I  think  you  have  forgotten  yourself,'  she  said;  *  but  that  is 
for  you  to  judge.  You  have  mistaken  me,  however,  altogether, 
all  through.  What  I  meant  to  explain  to  you  was  something 
different — oh,  very  diflFerent.  But  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  that.  And  I  think  we  have  said  enough  to  each  other,  Mr. 
Kivers.'  He  followed  her  as  she  turned  towards  the  door.  He 
could  not  let  her  go,  neither  for  love  nor  for  hate.  And  by  this 
time  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  gone  too  far :  he  followed  her, 
entreating  her  to  pause  a  moment,  in  a  changed  and  trembling 
voice.  But  just  then  there  occurred  an  incident  which  brought 
all  his  fury  back.  Young  Everard,  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  way, 
and  whose  proceedings  were  so  often  awkward,  without  perception, 
instead  of  entering  in  the  ordinary  way,  had  somehow  strayed  on 
to  the  terrace  with  his  bouquet,  perhaps  because  no  one  had 
answered  his  summons  at  the  door,  perhaps  from  a  foolish  hope 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  enter  by  the  window,  as  Mrs. 
Lennox,  in  her  favour  for  him,  had  sometimes  permitted  him  io 
do.  He  now  came  in  sight,  hesitating,  in  front  of  the  open 
window.  Bosalind  was  too  much  excited  to  think  of  ordinary 
rules.  She  was  so  annoyed  and  startled  by  his  appearance,  that 
she  made  a  sudden  imperative  movement  of  her  hand,  waving 
him  away.  It  was  made  in  utter  intolerance  of  his  intrusion,  but 
it  seemed  to -Bi vers  like  the  private  signal  of  a  mutu£cl  under- 
standing too  close  for  words,  as  the  young  fellow's  indiscretion 
appeared  to  him  the  evidence  of  privileges  only  to  be  accorded  to 
a  successful  lover.  He  stopped  short  with  the  prayer  for  pardon 
on  his  lips,  and,  bursting  once  more  into  a  fierce  laugh  of  fury, 
cried,  ^  Ah,  here  we  have  the  explanation  at  last ! ' 

Bosalind  made  no  reply.  She  gave  him  a  look  of  supreme 
indignation  and  scorn,  and  left  him  without  a  word — left  him 
in  possession  of  the  field — ^with  the  other,  the  accepted  one,  the 
favoured  lover — good  heavens  !  standing,  hesitating,  in  his  awk* 
ward  way,  a  shadow  against  the  light.  Eivers  had  come  to  a 
point  at  which  the  power  of  speech  fails.  It  was  all  he  could  do 
to  keep  himself  from  seizing  the  bouquet  and  flinging  it  into 
the  lake,  and  the  bearer  after  it.  But  what  was  the  use  ?  If  she 
indeed  loved  this  fellow,  there  could  be  nothing  further  said. 
He  turned  round  with  furious  impatience,  and  flung  open  the 
<ioor  into  the  ante-room — to  find  himself,  breathing  fire  and  flame 
iis  he  was,  and  bearing  every  sign  of  his  agitation  in  his  face,  in 
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the  midst  of  the  family  party  streaming  in  from  different  quarter?, 
for  luncheon,  all  in  their  ordinary  guise.  For  luncheon !  at  such  a 
moment,  when  the  mere  outside  appearances  of  composure  seemed 
impossible  to  him,  and  his  blood  was  boiling  in  his  veins. 

*Why,  here  is  Kivers,'  said  John  Trevanion,  *at  a  good 
moment ;  we  are  just  going  to  lunch,  as  you  see/ 

^  And  I  am  going  away  from  Aix,'  said  Kivers,  with  a  sharpness 
which  he  felt  to  be  like  a  gun  of  distress. 

^  Going  away  !  that  is  sudden ;  but  so  much  the  more  reason 
to  sit  down  with  us  once  more.     Come,  we  can't  let  you  go.' 

*  Oh  no,  impossible  to  let  you  go,  Mr.  Sivers,  without  saying 
good-bye,'  said  the  mellow  voice  of  Mrs.  Lennox.  *  What  a  good 
thing  we  all  arrived  in  time  !  The  children  and  Bosalind  would 
have  been  so  disappointed  to  miss  you.  And  though  we  are 
away  from  home,  and  cannot  keep  it  as  we  ought,  this  is  a  little 
kind  offcast,  you  know,  for  it  is  Rosalind's  birthday;  so  you 
must  stay  and  drink  her  health.  Oh,  and  here  is  Mr.  Evei^urd  too. 
Tell  him  to  put  two  more  places  directly,  Sophy.  And  how  did 
you  know  it  was  Rosalind's  birthday,  Mr.  Everard?  What  a 
magnificent  bouquet !  Come  in,  come  in ;  we  cannot  let  you  go. 
You  must  drink  Rosalind's  health  on  such  an  important  day.* 

Rivers  obeyed,  as  in  a  dream;  he  was  exhausted  with  his 
outbreak,  remorseful,  beginning  to  wonder  whether,  afler  all, 
thai  was  the  explanation  ?  Rosalind  came  in  alone  after  the  rest. 
She  was  very  pale,  as  if  she  had  suffered  too,  and  very  grave ;  not 
a  smile  on  her  face  in  response  to  all  the  smiles  around.  For 
notwithstanding  the  excitement  and  distress  in  the  house,  the 
family  party  on  the  surface  was  cheerful  enough,  smiling  youth- 
fulness  and  that  regard  for  appearances  which  is  second  nature 
carrying  it  through.  The  dishes  were  handed  roimd  as  usual,  a 
cheerful  din  of  talk  arose ;  Rex  had  an  appetite  beyond  all  satis- 
faction, and  even  John  Trevanion — ill-timed  as  it  all  seemed— 
bore  a  smiling  face.  As  for  Mrs.  Lennox,  her  voice  ran  on  with 
scarcely  a  pause,  skimming  o\rer  those  depths  with  which  she  was 
totally  unacquainted.  *And  are  you  really  going  away,  Jlr. 
Rivers  ?'  she  said.  *  Dear  me,  I  am  very  sorry.  How  we  shall 
miss  you !  Don't  you  think  we  shall  miss  Mr.  Rivers  dreadfully, 
Rosalind  ?  But  to  be  sure  you  must  want  to  see  your  own  people, 
and  you  must  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to  after 
being  so  long  away.  We  are  going  home  om*selves  very  soon. 
Eh !  What  is  that?  Who  is  it  ?  What  are  you  saying,  John? 
Oh  !  some  message  for  Rosalind,  I  suppose.' 

There  was  a  commotion  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  the 
servants  attempting  to  restrain  some  one  who  forced  her  way  in, 
in  spite  of  them,  calling  loudly  upon  John  Trevanion.  It  was 
Russell  flushed  and  wild— in  her  outdoor  clothes,  her  bonnet  half 
falling  off  her  head,  held  by  the  strings  only,  her  cloak  dropping 
from  her  shoulders.  She  pushed  her  way  forward  to  John  Tf^vamon 
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at  the  foot  of  the  table.  *  Mr.  John,'  she  cried,  panting,  *  I've 
got  on  the  track  of  her !  I  told  you  it  was  no  ghost.  I've  got 
on  the  tracks  of  her ;  and  there's  some  here  could  tell  you  more 
than  me.' 

<  What  is  she  talking  about  ?  Oh,  I  think  the  woman  must 
ha?e  gone  mad,  John  I  She  thinks  since  we  brought  her  here 
that  she  may  say  anything.     Send  her  away,  send  her  away ! ' 

*ni  not  be  sent  away,'  cried  Eussell.  *  I've  come  to  do  my 
duty  to  the  children,  and  I'll  do  it.  Mr.  John,  I  tell  you  I  am  on 
her  tracks,  and  there's  two  gentlemen  here  that  can  tell  you  all 
about  her.  Two,  the  young  one  and  another.  Didn't  I  tell 
you?'  The  woman  was  intoxicated  with  her  triumph.  ^That 
one  with  the  grey  hair,  that's  a  little  more  natural,  like  her  own 
age— and  this  one,'  cried  the  excited  woman  sharply,  striking 
E?erarf  on  the  shoulder,  Hhat  ran  off  with  her.  And  everything 
I  ever  said  is  proved  true.' 

Rivers  rose  to  his  feet  instinctively  as  he  was  pointed  out,  and 
stood  asking  with  wonder,  ^  What  is  it  ?  What  does  she  mean  ? 
What  have  I  done  ? '  Everard,  who  had  turned  round  sharply 
when  he  was  touched,  kept  his  seat,  throwing  a  quick,  suspicious 
glance  round  him.  John  Trevanion  had  risen  too,  and  so  did 
fiex,  who  seized  his  former  nurse  by  the  arm,  and  tried  to  drag 

her  away.    The  boy  was  furious.     *  Be  off  with  you,  you or 

111  drag  you  out,'  he  cried,  crimson  with  passion. 

At  this  moment,  when  the  whole  party  was  in  commotion,  the 
wheels  of  a  carriage  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  outside, 
and  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


It  was  difficult  to  explain  the  impulse  which  drew  them  one  after 
another  into  the  ante-room.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  bad  manners ;  and  there  was  no  reason,  so  &x 
as  the  most  of  the  company  knew,  why  common  laws  should  be 
postponed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion.  John  Trevanion 
hurried  out  first  of  all,  and  Bosalind  after  him,  making  no  apology. 
Then  Mrs.  Lennox,  with  a  troubled  face,  put  forth  her  excuses — 
*I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  as  they  seem  to  be  expecting 

somebody,  perhaps  I  had  better  go  and  see '    Sophy,  who  had 

devoured  Bussell's  communications  with  eyes  dancing  with  excite- 
ment, had  slipped  from  her  seat  at  once  and  vanished.  Bex,  with 
a  moody  face  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  strolled  to  the  door, 
and  stood  there,  leaning  against  the  opening,  divided  between 
curiosity  and  disgust.  The  three  men  who  were  rivals  «^ne  re- 
inained,  looking  uneasily  at  one  another.  They  were  all  standing 
np,  an  embarrassed  group,  enemies,  yet  driven  together  by  stress 
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of  weather.     Everard  was  the  first  to  move ;  he  tried  to  find  an 
outlet,  looking  stealthily  from  one  door  to  another. 

*  Don't  you  think,'  he  said  at  last,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  *  that  if 
there  is — any  &mily  bother — we  had  better — ^go  away  ? ' 

*  I  suppose,'  said  Roland  Hamerton,  with  white  lips,  *  it  must 
be  something  about  Mrs.  Trevanion.'  And  he  too  pushed  forward 
into  the  ante-room,  too  anxious  to  think  of  politeness,  anxious 
beyond  measure  to  know  what  Rosalind  was  about  to  do. 

A  little  circular  hall,  with  a  marble  floor,  was  between  this 
ante-room  and  the  door.  The  sound  of  the  carriage  driving  up, 
the  knocking,  the  little  pause  while  a  servant  hurried  through  to 
open,  gave  time  for  all  these  secondary  proceedings.  Then  there 
was  again  an  interval  of  breathless  expectation.  Mrs.  Lennors 
travelling  servant  was  a  stranger,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  fiaonOy 
history.  He  preceded  the  newcomer  with  silent  composure, 
directing  his  steps  to  the  drawing-room ;  but  when  he  found  that 
all  the  party  had  silently  thronged  into  the  ante-room,  he  made  a 
formal  pause  halfway.  No  consciousness  was  in  his  unfaltering 
tones.  He  drew  his  feet  into  the  right  attitude,  and  then  he 
announced  the  name  that  fell  among  them  like  a  thunderbolt— 
*  Mrs.  Trevanion ' — at  the  top  of  a  formal  voice. 

She  stood  upon  the  threshold  without  advancing,  her  black 
veil  thrown  back,  her  black  dress  hanging  in  heavy  folds  about  her 
worn  figure,  her  face  very  pale,  tremulous  with  a  pathetic  smile. 
She  was  holding  fast  by  Jane  with  one  hand  to  support  herself. 
She  seemed  to  stand  there  for  an  indefinite  time,  detached  and 
separated  from  everything  but  the  shadow  of  her  maid  behind  her, 
looking  at  them  all,  on  the  threshold  of  the  future,  on  the  verge 
of  the  past ;  but  in  reality  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Befnre,  in 
fact,  they  had  time  to  breathe,  a  great  cry  rang  through  the  house, 
and  Rosalind  flung  herself,  precipitated  herself,  upon  the  woman 
whom  she  adored.  *  Mother ! '  It  rang  through  every  room, 
thrilling  the  whole  house  from  its  foundations,  and  going  through 
and  through  the  anxious  spectators,  to  whom  were  now  added  a 
circle  of  astonished  servants,  eager,  not  knowing  what  was  happen- 
ing. Mrs.  Trevanion  received  the  shock  of  this  young  life 
suddenly  flung  upon  her  with  a  momentary  tottering,  and,  but  for 
Jane  behind  her,  might  have  fallen,  even  as  she  put  forth  her 
arms  and  returned  the  vehement  embrace.  Their  iaces  met, 
their  heads  lay  together  for  a  moment,  their  arms  closed  upon 
each  other,  there  was  that  murmur  without  words,  of  infinite  love, 
pain,  joy,  undistinguishable.  Then,  while  Rosalind  still  clasped 
and  clung  to  her,  without  relaxing  a  muscle,  holding  last  as  death 
what  she  had  thus  recovered,  Mrs.  Trevanion  raised  her  head  and 
looked  round  her.  Her  eyes  were  wistful,  full  of  a  yearning 
beyond  words.  Rosalind  was  here,  but  where  were  the  oUiere, 
her  own,  the  children  of  her  bosom  ?  Rex  stood  in  the  doorway, 
red  and  lowering,  his  brows  drawn  down  over  his  eyes,   his 
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shoulders  up  to  his  ears,  a  confused  and  uneasy  embarrassment  in 
every  line  of  his  figure.  He  said  not  a  word,  he  looked  straight 
before  him,  not  at  her.  Sophy  had  got  behind  a  curtain,  and  was 
peering  out,  her  restless  eyes  twinkling  and  moving,  her  small 
figure  concealed  behind  the  drapery.  The  mother  looked  wistfully 
out  over  the  head  of  Bosalind  lying  on  her  bosom,  supporting  the 
girl  with  her  arms,  holding  her  close,  yet  gazing,  gazing,  making 
a  passionate,  pathetic  appeal  to  her  very  own.  Was  there  to 
be  no  reply  ?  Even  on  the  instant  there  was  a  reply ;  a  door 
was  fiung  open,  something  white  flashed  across  the  ante-room, 
and  added  itself  like  a  little  line  of  light  to  the  group  formed  by 
the  two  women.  Oh,  happiness  that  overflows  the  heart !  Oh 
misery  that  cuts  it  through  like  a  knife !  Of  all  that  she  had 
brought  into  the  world,  little  Amy  alone  I 

*  My  mistress  is  not  able  to  bear  it.  I  told  her  she  was  not 
able  to  bear  it  Let  her  sit  down.  Bring  something  for  her; 
that  chair,  that  chair !  Have  pity  upon  her !  *  cried  Jane,  with 
urgent  vehement  tones,  which  roused  them  from  the  half-stupe- 
faction with  which  the  whole  bewildered  assembly  was  gazing. 
John  Trevanion  was  the  first  to  move,  and  with  him  Boland 
Hamerton.  The  others  all  stood  by  looking  on ;  Rivers  with  the 
interest  of  a  spectator  at  a  tragedy,  the  others  with  feelings  so 
much  more  personal  and  such  a  chaos  of  recollections  and  alarms. 
The  two  who  had  started  forward  to  succour  her  put  Mrs.  Trevanion 
reverently  into  the  great  chair;  John  with  true  affection  and 
anguish,  Roland  with  a  wondering  reverence  which  the  first  glance 
of  her  face,  so  altered  and  pale,  had  impressed  upon  him.  Then 
Mrs.  Lennox  bustled  forward,  wringing  her  hands ;  how  she  had 
been  restrained  hitherto  nobody  ever  Imew. 

*  Oh,  Grace,  Grace !  oh,  my  poor  Grace !  oh,  how  ill  she  is 
looking !  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,  haven't  you  got  a  word  for  me  ? 
Oh,  Grace,  where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  and  why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  ?  And  how  could  you  distrust  me,  or  think  I  ever 
believed,  or  imagine  I  wasn't  your  firiend !  Grace,  my  poor  dear ! 
Oh,  Jane,  is  it  a  faint  ?  What  is  it  ?  Who  has  got  a  fan  ?  or 
some  wine.  Bring  some  wine !  Oh,  Jane,  tell  us,  can't  you  tell 
us,  what  we  ought  to  do?' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Mrs.  Trevanion,  rousing  herself;  *  nothing, 
Sophy.  I  knew  you  were  kind  always.  It  is  only — a  little  too 
much — and  I  have  not  been  well.  John — oh,  yes,  that  is  quite 
easy — comfortable.  Let  me  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  come  to  say.' 

They  were  all  silent  for  that  brief  interval ;  even  Mrs.  Lennox 
did  nothing  but  wring  her  hands ;  and  those  who  were  most 
concerned  became  like  the  rest,  spectators  of  the  tragedy.  Little 
Amy,  kneeling,  half  thrown  across  her  mother's  lap,  made  a  spot  of 
light  upon  the  black  dress  with  her  light  streaming  hair.  Rosalind 
stood  upright,  very  upright,  by  the  side  of  the  mother  whom  she 
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had  found  a^ain,  confronting  all  the  world  in  a  high,  indignant 
championship,  which  was  so  strangely  contrasted  with  the  quiet 
wistfulness  and  almost  satisfaction  in  the  face  of  the  womauby 
whom  she  stood.  Jane,  very  anxious,  watching  every  movement, her 
attention  concentrated  upon  her  mistress,  stood  behind  the  chair. 
When  ISlrs.  Trevanion  opened  her  eyes  she  smiled.  John 
Trevanion  stood  by  her  on  one  side,  Eosalind  on  the  other.  She 
had  no  lack  of  love,  of  sympathy,  or  friendship.  She  looked  frm 
between  them  over  Amy's  bright  head  with  a  quivering  of  her 
lips.  '  Oh,  no  test,  no  test ! '  she  said  to  herself.  She  had  known 
how  it  woi^ld  be.  She  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  boy  standing 
gloomy  in  the  doorway.  She  began  to  speak,  and  everybody  but 
he  made  some  unconscious  movement  of  quickened  attention. 
Bex  did  not  give  any  sign,  nor  one  other,  standing  behind,  Ml 
hidden  by  the  door. 

*  Sophy,'  she  said  quietly,  *  I  have  always  had  the  fullest  trust 
in  your  kindness ;  and  if  I  come  to  your  house  on  Rosalind's  birth- 
day that  can  hurt  no  one.  This  dreadful  business  has  been  going 
on  too  long — too  long.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear  it.  I  have 
grown  very  weak — in  mind,  I  mean  in  mind.  When  I  heaid  tie 
children  were  near  me,  I  yielded  to  the  temptation  and  went  to  look 
at  them.  And  all  this  has  followed.  Perhaps  it  was  wrong.  Mj 
mind  has  got  confused ;  I  don't  know.' 

*  Oh,  Grace,  my  dear,  how  could  it  be  wrong  to  look  at  jour 
little  children,  your  own  children,  whom  you  were  so  cruellj, 
cruelly  parted  from  ? ' 

Mrs.  Lennox  began  to  cry.  She  adopted  her  sister-in-law « 
cause  in  a  moment,  without  hesitation  or  pause.  Her  difiereut 
opinion  before  mattered  nothing  now.  Mrs.  Trevanion  understood 
all  and  smiled,  and  looked  up  at  John  Trevanion,  who  Rtood  bj 
her  with  his  hand  upon  the  chair,  very  grave,  his  fece  full  of  pain* 
saying  nothing.  He  was  a  fidend  whom  she  bad  never  doubted, 
and  yet  was  it  not  his  duty  to  enforce  the  separation,  as  it  hid 
been  his  to  announce  it  to  her  ? 

*I  know,'  she  cried,  ^and  I  know  what  is  your  duty,  John. 
Only  I  have  a  hope  that  something  may  come  which  will  make  it 
your  duty  no  longer.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have  changed  my 
mind  about  many  things.  I  thought  it  best  before  to  go  away 
without  any  explanations ;  I  want  now  to  tell  you  everything.' 

Eosalind  clasped  her  hand  more  closely.  *  Dear  mother,  what 
you  please :  but  not  because  we  want  explanations,'  she  said,  he^ 
eyes  including  the  whole  party  in  one  high,  defiant  gaze. 

*  Oh  no,  dear,  no.  We  want  nothing  but  just  to  enjoy  your 
society  a  little,'  cried  Mrs.  Lennox.  *  Give  dear  Grace  your  am, 
and  bring  her  into  the  drawing-room,  John.  Explanations!  X^'* 
no !  If  there  is  anything  that  is  disagreeable,  let  it  just  be  for- 
gotten. We  are  all  friends  now ;  indeed  we  have  always  bet'^ 
friends/  the  good  woman  cried. 
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*  I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  left  home,' Mrs.  Trevanion  eaid. 
She  turned  to  her  brother-in-law,  who  was  stooping  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  his  face  partially  concealed.  ^  John,  you  were 
right,  yet  you  were  all  wrong.  In  those  terrible  evenings  at 
ffighcourt ' — she  gave  a  sh'ght  shudder — *  I  did  indeed  go  night 
after  night  to  meet — a  man  in  the  wood.  When  I  went  away 
I  went  with  him,  to  make  up  to  him — the  man,  poor  boy !  he 

was  scarcely  more  than  a  boy — was '     She  paused,  her  eye 

caught  by  a  strange  combination.  It  brought  the  keenest  pang 
of  misery  to  her  heart,  yet  made  her  smile.  Everard  had  been 
drawn  by  the  intense  interest  of  the  scene  into  the  room.  He 
stood  in  the  doorway  close  to  young  Rex,  who  leant  against  it, 
looking  out  under  the  same  lowering  brows,  in  the  same  attitude 
of  sullen  resistance.  She  gazed  at  them  for  a  moment  with  sad 
certainty,  and  yet  a  wonder  never  to  be  extinguished.  *  There,' 
she  said,  with  a  keen  sharpness  of  anguish  in  her  voice,  ^  they 
stand  together ;  look  and  you  will  see.  My  sons — both  mine — 
and  neither  with  anything  in  his  heart  that  speaks  for  me ! ' 

These  words,  and  the  unconscious  group  in  the  doorway  who 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  room  unaffected  by  what  was  said, 
tbrew  a  sudden  illumination  upon  the  scene  and  the  story  and 
everything  that  had  been.  A  strange  thrill  ran  through  the 
company  as  every  individual  turned  round  and  gazed,  and  per- 
ceived, and  understood.  Mrs.  Lennox  gave  a  sudden  cry,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  and  Bosalind,  who  was  holding  Mrs. 
Trevanion's  hand,  gave  it  such  a  sudden  pressure,  emphatic, 
ahnost  violent,  that  the  sufferer  moved  involuntarily  with  the  pain. 
John  Trevanion  raised  his  head  from  where  he  had  been  leaning 
on  her  chair.  He  took  in  everything  with  a  glance.  Was  it  an 
older  Bex,  less  assured,  less  arrogant,  but  not  less  determined  to 
resist  all  softening  influences  ?  But  the  effect  on  John  was  not 
that  of  an  explanation,  but  of  an  alarming,  horrifying  discovery. 
He  withdrew  fix>m  Mrs.  Trevanion's  chair.  A  tempest  of  wonder 
and  fear  arose  in  his  mind.  The  two  in  the  doorway  moved  un- 
easily under  the  observation  to  which  they  were  suddenly  sub- 
jected. They  gave  each  other  a  naturally  defiant  glance.  Neither 
of  them  reiJised  the  revelation  that  had  been  made,  not  even 
Everard,  though  he  knew  it — not  Rex,  listening  with  jealous 
repugnance,  resisting  all  the  impulses  of  nature.  Neither  of  them 
nnderetood  the  wonderful  effect  that  was  produced  upon  the  others 
hy  the  sight  of  them  standing  side  by  side. 

John  Trevanion  had  suddenly  taken  up  a  new  position ;  no 
one  knew  why  he  spoke  in  harsh  distinct  tones,  altogether  unlike 
his  usual  friendly  and  gentle  voice.  *  Let  us  know,  now,  exactly 
what  this  means :  and,  for  God's  sake,  no  further  concealment, 
no  evasion.    Speak  out  for  that  poor  boy's  sake.' 

There  was  surprise  in  Mrs.  Trevanion's  eyes  as  she  raised 
them  to  his  fiice.     *  I  have  come  to  tell  you  everything,'  she  said. 
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*  Sir,'  said  Jane,  *  my  poor  lady  is  far  from  strong.  Before  she 
says  more  and  brings  on  one  of  her  faints,  let  her  rest^— oh,  let 
her  rest.' 

For  once  in  his  life  John  Trevanion  had  no  pity.  *  Her  faints,* 
he  said ;  ^  does  she  faint?  Bring  wine,  bring  something ;  but  I 
must  understand  this,  whatever  happens.  It  is  a  matter  of  life 
or  death.' 

*  Uncle  John,'  said  Eosalind,  *  I  will  not  have  her  distnrbed. 
Whatever  there  is  amiss  can  be  told  afterwards.  I  am  here  to 
take  care  of  her.  She  shall  not  do  more  than  she  is  able  ios\  no, 
not  even  for  you.' 

*  Eosalind,  are  you  mad  ?  Don't  you  see  what  hangs  upon  it? 
Beginald's  position — everything,  perhaps.  I  must  understand 
what  she  means,  I  must  understand  what  that  ineans.'  John 
Trevanion's  face  was  utterly  without  colour ;  he  could  not  stand 
still — ^he  was  lik^  a  man  on  the  rack.     ^  I  must  know  everything, 

and  instantly ;  for  how  can  she  stay  here,  unless She  must 

not  stay.' 

This  discussion,  and  his  sharp  unhappy  tone,  seemed  to  call 
Madam  to  herself. 

^  I  did  not  fieunt,'  she  said,  softly.  ^  It  is  a  mistake  to  call 
them  faints.  I  was  never  unconscious ;  and  surely,  Eosalind,  he 
has  a  right  to  know.     I  have  come  to  explain  everything. ' 

Eoland  Hamerton  had  been  standing  behind.  He  came  close 
tp  Eosalind's  side.  '  Madam,'  he  said,  '  if  you  are  not  to  staj 
here,  wherever  I  have  a  house,  wherever  I  can  give  you  a  shelt^,  it 
is  yours ;  whatever  I  can  do  for  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ! ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  opened  her  eyes,  which  had  been  closed.  She 
shook  her  head  very  softly;  and  then  she  said  almost  in  & 
whisper,  'Eosalind,  he  is  very  good  and  honest  and  true.    I 

should  be  glad  if And,  Amy,  my  darling !  you  must  go  and 

get  dressed.    You  will  catch  cold.     Go,  my  love,  and  then  come 
back  to  me.    I  am  ready,  John.  I  want  to  make  everything  dear.' 

Eosalind  held  her  hand  fast.  She  stood  like  a  sentinel  feeing 
them  all,  her  left  hand  clasping  Mrs.  Trevanion's,  the  other  b^ 
as  if  in  defence  of  her.  And  Eoland  stood  close  behind,  ready  to 
answer  any  call.  He  was  of  Madam's  faction  against  all  the 
world,  the  crowd  (as  it  seemed  to  these  young  pec^le),  b^ore 
whom  she  was  about  to  make  her  defence.  These  two  wanted  no 
defence ;  neither  did  Mrs.  Lennox,  standing  in  front  wringing 
her  hands,  with  her  honest  face  full  of  trouble,  following  eveiv- 
thing  that  each  person  said.  ^  She  is  more  fit  to  be  in  her  bd 
than  anywhere  else,'  Mrs.  Lennox  was  saying ;  '  she  is  as  white— 
as  white  as  my  handkerchief.  Oh,  John,  you  that  are  so  reason- 
able, and  that  always  were  a  friend  to  her — how  can  you  be  so  crud 
to  her  ?  She  shall  stay,'  cried  Aunt  Sophy,  with  a  sudden  out- 
burst, *  in  my  house — I  suppose  it  is  my  house — ^as  long  as  she 
will  consent  to  stay.' 
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Notwithstanding  this,  of  all  the  people  present  there  was  no 
one  who  in  his  heart  had  stood  by  her  so  closely  as  John  Trevanion. 
But  circnmstances  had  so  determined  it  that  he  must  be  her 
judge  now.  He  made  a  pause,  and  then  pointed  to  the  doorway 
in  which  the  two  young  men  stood  with  a  mutual  scowl  at  each 
other.  '  Explain  that,'  he  said,  in  sharp  staccato  tones,  ^  first  of  all.' 

*  Yes,  John,  I  will  explain,'  Mrs.  Trevanion  said,  with  humility. 

*\\Tien  I  met  my  husband  first '     She  paused  as  if  to  take 

breath— <  I  was  married,  and  I  had  a  child.  I  feel  no  shame 
now/  she  went  on,  yet  with  a  faint  colour  rising  over  her  paleness. 
'Shame  is  over  for  me :  I  must  tell  my  story  without  evasion,  as 
joa  say.  It  is  this,  John.  I  thought  I  was  a  deserted  wife,  and 
my  boy  had  a  right  to  his  name.  The  same  ship  that  brought 
Begmaid  Trevanion,  brought  the  news  that  I  was  deceived.  I 
was  left  in  a  strange  country  without  a  friend — a  woman  who  was 
no  wife,  with  a  child  who  had  no  father.  I  thought  I  was  the  most 
miserable  of  women ;  but  now  I  know  better.     I  know  now ' 

John's  countenance  changed  at  once.  What  he  had  feared 
or  suspected  was  never  known  to  any  of  them :  but  his  aspect 
change! ;  he  tried  to  interrupt  her,  and  coming  back  to  her  side, 
took  her  other  hand.  *  Grace,'  he  cried,  *  Grace  !  it  is  enough.  I 
was  a  brute  to  think — Grace,  my  poor  sister ' 

'  Thank  you,  John ;  but  I  have  not  done.  Your  father,'  she 
went  on,  unconsciously  changing,  addressing  another  audience, 
*  saw  me,  and  heard  my  story.  And  he  was  sorry  for  me — oh,  he 
was  more  than  sorry.  He  was  young,  and  so  was  I.  He  proposed  to 
me  after  a  while  that  if  I  would  give  up  my  boy — ^and  we  had  no 
living,  nothing  to  keep  us  from  starvation — and  marry  him,  he 
would  take  care  of  the  child ;  it  should  want  for  nothing,  but  that 
I  must  never  see  it  more.  For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind.  But  poverty  is  very  sharp ;  and  how  to  get  bread  I 
Iniew  not.  The  child  was  pining,  and  so  was  I.  And  I  was 
young.  I  suppose,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  drooping  her  head,  '  I 
still  wished,  still  needed  to  be  happy.  That  seems  so  natural 
when  one  is  young.    And  your  father  loved  me :  and  I  him — ^and 

She  said  these  words  very  low,  with  a  pause  between.  *  There, 
you  have  all  my  story,'  with  a  glimmer  of  a  smile  on  her  face. 
'It  is  a  tragedy,  but  simple  enough,  after  all.  I  was  never  to  see 
the  child  again ;  but  my  heart  betrayed  me,  and  I  deceived  your 
fether.  I  went  and — looked  at  my  boy  out  of  windows,  waiteii  to 
see  him  pass — once  met  him  on  a  railway  journey  when  you  were 
rith  me,  Eosalind — which  was  all  wrong,  wrong — oh,  wrong  on 
5oth  sides :  to  your  father  and  to  him.  I  don't  excuse  myself. 
Then,  poor  boy,  he  fell  into  trouble.  How  could  he  help  it  ?  His 
kther's  blood  was  in  him,  and  mine  too — a  woman  false  to  my 
•ow.  He  was  without  friend  or  home.  When  he  was  in  great 
leed  and  alarm,  he  came — was  it  not  natural? — ^to  his  mother. 
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What  could  be  more  natural  ?  He  sent  for  me  to  meet  him,  to 
help  him,  to  tell  him  what  to  do.  What  could  I  do  bat  go—all 
being  so  wrong,  so  wrong  ?  Jane  knows  everything.  I  begged 
my  poor  boy  to  go  away ;  but  he  was  ignorant,  he  did  not  know 
the  danger.  And  then  Bussell,  you  know,  who  had  never  lo^ 
me — is  she  there,  poor  woman  ? — found  us  out.  She  carried  tto 
story  to  your  father.  You  think,  and  she  thinks,'  said  Mrs. 
Trevanion,  raising  herself  with  great  dignity  in  her  chair,  ^  that 
my  husband  suspected  me  of — of — I  cannot  tell  what  shamefal 
suspicions.  Beginald,'  she  went  on,  with  a  smile  half  socmiH 
*  had  no  such  thought.  He  knew  me  better.  He  knew  I  went 
to  meet  my  son,  and  that  I  was  risking  everything  for  my  son. 
He  had  vowed  to  me  that  in  that  case  I  should  be  cut  off  from 
him  and  his.  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  it  all.  My  eyes  were  open  all  the 
time.  And  he  did  what  he  had  said.'  She  drew  a  long  breath. 
There  was  a  dispassionate  sadness  in  her  voice,  as  of  winding  np  a 
history  all  past.  *  And  what  was  I  to  do?'  she  resumed.  *Cut 
off  from  all  the  rest,  there  was  a  chance  that  I  might  yet  be  of 
some  use  to  him — my  boy  whom  I  had  neglected.  Ob,  John  i 
and  Bosalind,  I  wronged  you*  I  should  have  told  you  this  before:  i 
but  I  had  not  the  heart.  And  then,  there  was  no  time  to  ke,  i 
if  I  was  to  be  of  service  to  the  boy.'  . 

Everything  was  perfectly  still  in  the  room ;  no  one  had  stirred;  i 
they  were  afraid  to  lose  a  word.  When  she  had  thus  ended  she  | 
made  a  pause.  Her  voice  had  been  very  calm,  deliberate,  a  little  i 
feeble,  with  pauses  in  it.  When  she  spoke  again  it  took  another  i 
tone :  it  was  full  of  entreaty,  like  a  prayer.  She  withdrew  her  i 
hand  from  Bosalind. 

^  Beginald  !'  she  said,  ^  Bex !  have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me, 
my  boy?' 

The  direction  of  all  eyes  was  changed  and  turned  upon  the  i 
lad.  He  stood  very  red,  very  lowering,  without  moving  from  hi?  | 
post  against  the  door.  He  did  not  look  at  her.  After  a  moment 
he  began  to  clear  his  voice.  *I  don't  know,'  he  said,  *what  i 
there  is  to  say.'  Then  after  another  pause:  *I  suppose  I  ani  j 
expected  to  stick  to  my  father's  will.  I  suppose  that's  my  i 
duty.' 

*  But  for  all  that,'  she  said,  with  a  pleading  which  went  to 
every  heart ;  her  eyes  filled,  which  had  been  quite  dry,  her  month 
quivered  with  a  tender  smile — *  for  all  that,  oh,  my  boy!  it  is  not 
to  take  me  in,  to  make  a  sacrifice :  but  for  once  speak  to  me,  oooe 
to  me  ;  I  am  your  mother,  Bex.' 

Sophy  had  been  behind  the  curtain  all  the  time,  wrapped  in 
it,  peering  out  with  her  restless,  dancing  eyes.  She  was  still  only 
a  child.  Her  little  bosom  had  begun  to  ache  with  sobs  keptiD» 
her  face  to  work,  her  mind  to  be  moved  by  impulses  beyond  her 
power.  She  had  tried  to  mould  herself  upon  Bex,  until  Bex, 
with  the  shadow  of  the  other  beside  him,  holding  back,  repdling. 
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resisting,  becjame  contemptible  in  Sophy's  keen  eyes.  It  was 
perhaps  this  touch  of  the  ridiculous*  that  affected  her  sharp  mind 
more  than  anything  else ;  and  the  sound  of  her  mother's  voice  as 
it  went  on  speaking  was  more  than  nature  could  bear,  and  roused 
impulses  she  scarcely  understood  within  her.  She  resisted  as  long 
as  she  could,  winding  herself  up  in  the  curtain ;  but  at  these  last 
Tords  Sophy's  bonds  were  loosed ;  she  shook  herself  out  of  the 
drapery  and  came  slowly  forward,  with  eyes  glaring  red  out  of  her 
pale  &ce. 

'  They  say/  she  said  suddenly,  ^  that  we  shall  lose  all  our 
money,  mamma,  if  we  go  to  you.' 

ADtb.  Trevanion's  fortitude  and  calm  had  given  way.  She  was 
not  prepared  for  this  trial.  She  turned  towards  the  new  voice 
and  held  out  her  arms  without  a  word.  But  Sophy  stood  frightened, 
reluctant,  anxious,  her  keen  eyes  darting  out  of  her  head. 

<  And  what  could  I  do  ?'  she  cried.  *  I  am  only  a  little  thing, 
I  couldn't  work.  If  you  gave  up  your  baby  because  of  being 
poor,  what  should  we  do,  Bex  and  I  ?  We  are  younger,  though 
you  said  you  were  young.  We  want  to  be  well  off  too.  If  we 
were  to  go  to  you,  everything  would  be  taken  from  us !'  cried 
Sophy.    <  Mamma,  what  can  we  do  ? ' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  turned  to  her  supporters  on  either  side  of  her 
with  a  smile  ;  her  lips  still  trembled.  ^  Sophy  was  always  of  a 
logical  mind,'  she  said  with  a  fiEiint  half-laugh.  The  light  was 
flickering  round  her,  blackness  coming  where  all  these  eager  faces 
were.    *  I — I  have  my  answer.    It  is  just  enough.    I  have  no- 


There  was  a  sudden  outcry  and  commotion  where  all  had  been 
80  still  before.  Jane  came  from  behind  the  chair  and  swept  away, 
with  that  command  which  knowledge  gives,  the  little  crowd  which 
had  dosed  in  around.  ^  Air !  air  is  what  she  wants,  and  to  be 
quiet!    Go  away,  for  Crod's  sake,  all  but  Miss  Rosalind !' 

John  Trevanion  hurried  to  open  the  window,  and  the  faithful 
servant  wheeled  the  chair  close  to  it  in  which  her  mistress  lay. 
Just  then  two  other  little  actors  came  upon  the  scene.  Amy  had 
obeyed  her  mother  literally.  She  had  gone  and  dressed  with  that 
calm  acceptance  of  all  wonders  which  is  natural  to  chUdhood ; 
then  sought  her  little  brother  at  play  in  the  nursery.  '  Come  and 
see  mamma,'  she  said.  Without  any  surprise  Johnny  obeyed. 
He  had  his  whip  in  his  hand,  which  he  flourished  as  he  came 
into  the  open  space  which  had  been  cleared  round  that  chair. 

^Where's  mamma?'  said  Johnny.  His  eyes  sought  her  among 
the  people  standing  about.  When  his  calm  but  curious  gaze 
found  out  the  fainting  figure,  he  shook  his  hand  free  from  that  of 
Amy,  who  led  him.  *  That  I'  he  said,  contemptuously;  Hhat's 
not  mamma,  that's  the  lady.' 

Against  the  absolute  certainty  of  his  tone  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said. 
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BlVEBS  had  stood  listening  all  througb  this  strange  scene,  he 
scarcely  knew  why.  He  was  roused  now  to  the  inappropnateness 
of  his  presence  here.  What  had  he  to  do  in  the  midst  of  a  &mily 
tragedy  with  which  he  had  no  connection  ?  His  heart  contracted 
with  one  sharp  spasm  of  pain.  He  had  no  connection  with  the 
Trevanions.  He  looked  romid  him,  half  contemptuous  of  himself, 
for  some  one  of  whom  he  could  take  leave  before  he  closed  the 
door  of  this  portion  of  his  life  behind  him  and  left  it  for  ever. 
There  was  no  one.  All  the  different  elements  were  drawn  together 
in  the  one  central  interest  with  which  the  stranger  had  nothing 
to  do.  Rivers  contemplated  the  group  around  Mrs.  Trevanion's 
chair  as  if  it  had  been  a  picture.  The  drama  was  over,  and  all 
had  resolved  itself  into  stillness,  whether  the  silence  of  death,  or 
a  pause  only  and  interruption  of  the  continuity,  he  could  not  tell. 
He  looked  round  him,  unconsciously  receiving  every  detail  into 
his  mind.  This  was  what  he  had  given  a  year  of  his  life  for,  to 
leave  this  household  with  which  he  had  so  strongly  identiGed 
himself  without  even  a  word  of  farewell  and  to  see  them  no  more. 
He  lingered  only  for  a  moment,  the  lines  of  the  picture  biting 
themselves  in  upon  his  heart.  When  he  felt  it  to  be  so  perfect 
that  no  after  experience  could  make  it  dim,  he  went  away,  Roland 
Hamerton  following  him  to  the  door.  Hamerton,  on  his  side, 
very  much  shaken  by  the  agitating  scene,  to  which  his  inex- 
perience knew  no  parallel,  was  eager  to  speak  to  some  one,  to 
relieve  his  heart. 

^  Do  you  think  she  is  dead  ?  '  he  said  under  his  breath. 

*  Death,  in  my  experience,  rarely  comes  so  easily,'  Rivers 
replied.  After  a  pause  he  added,  ^  I  am  going  away  to-night*  1 
suppose  you  remain  ?  ' 

*  If  I  can  be  of  any  use.  You  see  I  have  known  them  all  my  life. 

*  There  you  have  the  advantage  of  me,'  said  the  other  sharply, 
with  a  sort  of  laugh.  ^  I  have  given  them  only  a  year  of  mine. 
Good-bye,  Hamerton.     Our  way— does  not  lie  the  same ' 

*  Good-bye,'  said  Roland,  taken  by  surprise,  and  stopping  short, 
though  he  had  not  meant  to  do  so.  Then  he  called  after  him 
with  a  kindly  impulse,  *  We  shall  be  sure  to  hear  of  you.  Good 
luck !     Good-bye.' 

Good  luck !  The  words  seemed  an  insult ;  but  they  were  not 
so  meant.  Rivers  sped  on,  never  looking  back.  At  the  gate 
he  made  up  to  Everard,  walking  with  his  head  down  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  in  gloomy  discomfiture.  His  appearance 
moved  Rivers  to  a  kind  of  inward  laugh.  There  was  no  triumph, 
at  least,  in  him. 

*  You  have  come  away  without  knowing  if  your  mother  vill 
live  or  die.' 
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'  What's  the  use  of  waiting  on  ? '  said  young  Everard,  *  She'll 
be  all  right.  They  are  only  faints  ;  all  women  have  them ;  they 
are  nothing  to  be  frightened  about.' 

*I  think  they  are  a  great  deal  to  be  frightened  about — very 
likely  she  will  never  leave  that  bouse  alive.' 

'  Oh,  stuff! '  Everard  said ;  and  then  he  added  half  apologetically, 
*  You  don't  know  her  as  I  do.' 

*  Perhaps  better  than  you  do,'  said  Eivers ;  and  then  he  added, 
as  he  had  done  to  Hamerton,  *  Our  ways  lie  in  different  directions. 
Good-bye.    I  am  leaving  Aix  to-night.' 

Eveiurd  looked  after  him  surprised.  He  had  no  good  wishes 
to  speak,  as  Boland  had.  A  sense  of  pleasure  at  having  got  rid 
of  an  antagonist  was  in  his  mind.  For  his  mind  was  of  the 
nalibre  which  is  not  aware  when  there  comes  an  end.  All  life  to 
him  was  a  ragged  sort  of  thread,  going  on  vaguely  without  any 
logic  in  it.  He  was  conscious  that  a  great  deal  had  happened, 
and  that  the  day  had  been  full  of  excitement ;  but  how  it  was  to 
affect  his  life  he  did  not  know. 

Thus  the  three  rivals  parted.  They  had  not  been  judged  on 
their  merits,  but  the  competition  was  over.  He  who  was  nearest 
to  the  prize  felt,  like  the  others,  his  heart  and  eourage  very  low ; 
for  he  had  not  succeeded  in  what  he  had  attempted ;  he  had 
done  nothing  to  bring  about  the  happy  termination ;  and  whether 
even  that  termination  was  to  be  happy  or  not,  as  yet  no  one  could 
say. 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 


Madam  was  conveyed  with  the  greatest  care  and  tenderness  to 
the  best  room  in  the  house,  Mrs.  I^ennox's  own  room,  which  it 
was  a  great  satasfEiction  to  that  kind  soul  to  give  up  to  her,  making 
the  little  sacrifice  with  joy. 

*I  have  always  thought  what  a  nice  room  to  be  ill  in — don't 
you  think  it  is  a  nice  room,  Grace  ? — and  to  get  better  in,  my 
dear.  You  can  step  into  the  fresh  air  at  once  as  soon  as  you  are 
strong  enough,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  us  all  to  come  and 
sit  with  you ;  and,  please  God,  we'll  soon  have  you  well  again 
and  everything  comfortable,'  cried  Mrs.  Lennox,  her  easy  tears 
flowing  softly,  her  easy  words  rolling  out  like  them.  Madam 
accepted  everything  with  soft  thanks  and  smiles,  and  a  quiet 
ending  seemed  to  fjdl  quite  naturally  to  the  agitated  day.  Eoea- 
lind  spent  the  night  by  her  mother's  bedside — the  long,  long 
night  that  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  be  done.  When  at  last  it 
was  over,  the  morning  made  everything  more  hopeful.  A  famous 
doctor,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  came  with  a 
humbler  brother  from  Aix  and  examined  the  patient,  and  said 
J^he  had  no  disease — no  disease — only  no  wish  or  intention  of 
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living.  Bosalind's  heart  bounded  at  the  first  words,  but  fell  again 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence  which  these  men  of  science  said  very 
gravely.  As  for  Mrs.  Trevanion,  she  smiled  at  them  all,  and 
made  no  complaint.  All  the  day  she  lay  there,  sometimes  lapsing 
into  that  momentary  death  which  she  would  not  allow  to  be 
called  a  faint,  then  coming  back  again,  smiling,  talking  by  in- 
tervals. The  children  did  not  tire  her,  she  said.  Little  Johnny, 
accustomed  to  the  thought  that '  the  lady '  was  mamma,  accepted 
it  as  quite  simple,  and,  returning  to  his  usual  occupations,  drove 
a  coach  and  four  made  of  chairs  in  her  room,  to  her  perfect 
satisfaction  and  his.  The  cracking  of  his  whip  did  not  distorL 
her.  Neither  did  Amy,  who  sat  on  her  bed,  and  forgot  her 
troubles,  and  sang  a  sort  of  ditty,  of  which  the  burden  waa 
*  Mamma  has  come  back.'  Sophy,  wandering  long  about  the  door 
of  the  room,  at  last  came  in  too,  and,  standing  at  a  distance,  stared 
at  her  mother  with  those  sharp  restless  eyes  of  hers,  like  one  who 
was  afraid  to  be  infected  if  she  made  too  near  an  approach.  And 
later  in  the  afternoon  Beginald  came  suddenly  in,  shamefaced  and 
gloomy,  and  came  up  to  the  bed,  and  kissed  her,  almost  without 
looking  at  her.  At  other  times,  Mrs.  Trevanion  was  left  alone 
with  her  brother-iYi-law  and  Rosalind,  who  understood  her  best,  and 
talked  to  them  with  animation  and  what  seemed  to  be  pleasure. 

'  Bosalind  will  not  see,'  she  said  with  a  smile,  *  that  there 
comes  a  time  when  dying  is  the  most  natural — the  most  easy 
way  of  settling  everything — the  most  pleasant  for  every  one  con- 
cerned.' There  was  no  solemnity  in  her  voice,  though  now  and 
then  it  broke,  and  there  were  pauses  for  strength.  She  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  was  cheerful  and  at  ease.  *  If  I  were 
so  ill-advised  as  to  live,'  she  added  with  a  faint  laugh,  ^  nothing 
could  be  changed.  The  past,  you  allow,  has  become  impossible, 
Bosalind ;  I  could  not  go  away  again.  That  answered  for  once, 
but  not  again.' 

*  You  would  be  with  me,  mother,  or  I  with  you ;  for  I  am  free, 
you  know — I  am  free  now.' 

Mrs.  Trevanion  shook  her  head.  *  John,'  she  said,  *  tell  her; 
she  is  too  young  to  understand  of  herself.  Tell  her  that  this  is 
the  only  way  to  cut  the  knot — that  it  is  the  best  way— the 
most  pleasant — John,  tell  her.' 

He  was  standing  by  with  his  head  bent  upon  his  breast.  He 
made  a  hasty  sign  with  his  hand.  He  could  not  have  spoken  to 
save  his  own  life,  or  even  hers.  It  was  all  intolerable,  past 
bearing.  He  stood  and  listened,  with  sometimes  an  outcry- 
sometimes,  alas !  a  dreadful  consent  in  his  heart  to  what  she  said, 
but  he  could  not  speak. 

The  conviction  that  now  is  the  moment  to  die,  that  death  is 
the  most  natural,  noble,  even  agreeable  way  of  solving  a  great 
problem,  and  making  the  path  clear  not  only  for  the  individual 
most  closely  concerned,  but  for  all  around,  is  not  unusual  in 
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life.  Both  in  the  greater  historical  difficulties,  and  in  those  which 
belong  to  private  story,  it  appears  often  that  this  would  be  the 
better  way.  But  the  conviction  is  not  always  sufficient  to  carry 
itself  out.  Sometimes  it  will  so  happen  that  he  or  she  in  whose 
person  the  difficulty  lies  will  so  prevail  over  flesh  and  blood,  so 
exalt  the  logic  of  the  situation,  as  to  attain  this  easy  solution  of 
the  problem.  But  not  in  all  cases  does  it  succeed.  Madam 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  who  fail.  Though  she  had  so  clearly 
made  out  what  was  expedient,  and  so  fuUy  consented  to  it,  the 
force  of  her  fine  organisation  was  such  that  she  was  constrained  to 
live,  and  could  not  die. 

And,  what  was  more  wonderful  still,  from  the  moment  when 
she  entered  Mrs.  Lennox's  room  at  Bonport,  the  problem  seemed 
to  dissolve  itself  and  flee  away  in  unsubstantial  vapour-vnreaths 
like  a  mist,  as  if  it  were  no  problem  at  all.  One  of  the  earliest 
posts  brought  a  black-edged  letter  from  England,  announcing  the 
death  of  Mr.  Blake,  the  second  executor  of  Beginald  Trevanion's 
will,  and  John,  with  a  start  of  half-incredulous  wonder,  found 
himself  the  only  responsible  authority  in  the  matter.  It  had 
abeady  been  his  determination  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  to  ascertain 
whether  such  a  will  would  stand,  even  with  the  chilling  doubt 
apon  his  mind  that  Mrs.  Trevanion  might  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  circumstances  which  involved  her  in  suspicion.  But  now 
suddenly,  miraculously,  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  nothing 
Deed  be  done  at  aU,  no  publicity  given,  no  scandal  made.  For 
who  was  there  to  take  upon  him  the  odious  office  of  reviving  so 
odious  an  instrument?  Who  was  to  demand  its  observance? 
Who  interfere  with  the  matter  if  it  dropped  into  contempt  ?  The 
evil  thing  seemed  to  die  and  come  to  an  end  without  any  inter- 
vention. Its  conditions  had  become  a  manifest  impossibility — 
to  be  resisted  to  the  death  if  need  were :  but  there  was  no  need ; 
for  had  they  not  in  a  moment  become  no  more  than  a  dead 
letter  ?  Might  this  have  been  from  the  beginning,  and  all  the 
misery  spar^  ?  As  John  Trevanion  looked  ^k  upon  it,  asking 
himself  this  question,  that  terrible  moment  in  the  i)ast  seemed 
to  him  like  a  feverish  dream.  No  one  of  the  actors  in  it  had  pre- 
served his  or  her  self-command.  The  horror  had  been  so  great 
that  it  had  taken  their  faculties  from  them,  and  Madam's  sudden 
action,  of  which  the  reasons  were  only  now  apparent,  had  cut  the 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  others,  and  forestalled  all 
reasonable  attempts  to  bring  something  better  out  of  it.  She  had 
not  been  without  blame.  Her  pride  too  had  been  in  fault—her 
womanish  haste,  the  precipitate  measures  which  had  made  any 
better  solution  impossible.  But  now  aU  that  was  over.  "Why 
should  she  die  now  that  everything  had  become  clear  ? 

The  circumstances  got  revealed  to  some  extent  in  Aix  among 
the  English  visitors  who  remained,  and  even  to  the  ordinary  popu- 
lation in  a  curious  version,  the  point  of  the  rumour  being  that  the 
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mysterious  English  lady  had  died  with  the  little  somnambulist  in 
her  arms,  who,  it  was  hoped  for  the  sake  of  sensation,  had  died 
too.  This  was  the  rnmour  that  reached  Everard's  ears  on  the 
morning  after,  when  he  went  to  seek  his  mother  in  the  back  mom 
she  had  inhabited  at  the  hotel,  and  found  no  trace  of  her,  but  this 
legend  to  explain  her  absence.  It  had  been  hard  to  get  at  his 
heart,  perhaps  impossible  by  ordinary  means;  but  this  news 
struck  him  like  a  mortal  blow.  And  his  organisation  was  not  like 
hers.  He  fell  prostrate  under  it,  and  it  was  weeks  before  he  got 
better  and  could  be  removed.  The  hands  into  which  this  weak- 
ling fell  were  nerveless  but  gentle  hands.  Aunt  Sophy  had 
^  taken  to '  him  from  the  first,  and  he  had  always  responded  to  her 
kindness.  When  he  was  able  to  go  home  she  took  'Grace's  boy' 
to  her  own  house,  where  the  climate  was  milder  than  at  High- 
court  ;  and  by  dint  of  a  quite  uncritical  and  undiscriminating 
affection,  and  perfect  contentment  with  him  as  he  was,  in  the 
virtue  of  his  convalescence,  did  more  to  make  of  Edmund  Everard 
a  tolerable  member  of  an  unexacting  society  than  his  mother 
could  ever  have  done.  There  are  some  natures  for  whose  treat- 
ment it  is  well  that  their  parents  should  be  fools.  It  seems  cruel 
to  apply  such  a  word  to  the  kind  but  silly  soul  who  had  so  much 
true  bounty  and  affection  in  her.  She  and  he  gave  each  other  a 
great  deal  of  consolation  and  mutual  advantage  in  the  course  of 
the  years. 

Eussell  had  been,  like  Everard,  incapable  of  supposing  that 
the  victim  might  die  under  their  hands :  and  when  all  seemed  to 
point  to  that  certainty,  the  shock  of  shame  and  remorse  helped  to 
change  the  entire  tenor  of  her  life.  She  who  had  left  the  village 
triumphantly  announcing  herself  as  indispensable  to  the  famay 
and  the  children,  could  not  return  there  in  circumstances  go 
changed.  She  married  Mrs.  Lennox's  Swiss  servant  in  haste,  and 
thereafter  spent  her  life  in  angry  repentance.  She  now  keeps  a 
Pension  in  Switzerland,  where  her  quality  of  Englishwoman  i? 
supposed  to  attract  English  visitors,  and  lays  up  her  gains  bitterly 
amid  *  foreign  ways,'  which  she  tells  any  newcomer  she  canuot 
abide. 

And  Rosalind  did  what  probably  Mr.  Euskin's  Hosiere,  tired  of 
her  seven  suitors,  would  in  most  cases  do — escaping  from  the 
illusions  of  her  own  imagination  and  from  the  passion  which  had 
frightened  her,  fell  back  upon  the  steady  faithful  love,  which  had 
executed  no  hard  task  for  her,  done  no  heroic  deed,  but  only  loved 
her  persistently,  pertinaciously,  through  all.  She  married  Roland 
Hamerton  some  months  after  they  all  returned  home.  And  thus 
this  episode  of  family  history  came  to  an  end.  Probably  she 
would  have  done  the  same  without  any  strain  of  compulsion  had 
these  calamities  and  changes  never  been. 

THE  END. 
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*The  Donna/ 

THE  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  presentiug  to  liis  readers  the  first  state- 
-■■  ment  of  receipts  and  expenditure  ou  account  of  the  *  Donna.*  The 
handsome  halance  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  shows  that  the  appeal  to 
the  readers  of  this  magazine  for  a  food  truck  to  supply  the  out-of-work 
labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tower  Hill  has  been  responded  to  in  the 
most  liberal  manner.  Of  the  whole  sum  of  260/.  10*.  lid.  which  has  been 
spent  between  November  let,  1883,  and  November  Ist,  1884,  38/.  may  be  put 
down  to  expenditure  on  capital  account,  viz.  20/.  for  the  fitting  up  of  the 
'Donna'  and  18/.  for  a  new  boiler  at  the  workmen's  restaurant  in  Dock  Street, 
where  the  food  is  cooked.  The  actual  working  expenses  chargeable  to  the 
year  are  therefore  222/.  10*.  llrf.  The  sum  of  86/.  6».  6e/.  has  been  received 
irom  the  customers  of  the  *  Donna,'  thus  showing  a  loss  on  the  yeai*'s  working 
of  156/.  4s,  6d.  For  this  sum  nearly  40,000  dinners  have  been  provided  to 
labourers  who,  without  this  timely  assistance,  could  not  have  hoped  to 
obtain  a  decent  meal.  The  average  number  of  customers  has  been  near  a 
hundred  daily  throughout  the  year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  besides  the 
'  Donna '  there  are  three  other  trucks  which  supply  food  to  the  unemployed  in 
the  East  of  London,  it  will  be  seen  how  great  is  the  need,  and  what  a  deter- 
mioed  effort  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  are  making  to  supply  it.  The  number  of  men 
who  have  been  served  at  the  '  Donna '  is  of  course  vastly  greater  than  the  daily 
average.  The  *Donna'  is  strictly  a  charity,  a  gift  from  those  who  have  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  work,  to  help  them  during  their  temporary  neeid.  Those 
who  are  in  work  within  the  docks  are  also  supplied  with  good  food  at  low 
prices  through  the  kindly  agency  of  the  Sisters,  but  the  prices  they  pay,  though 
low,  are  sufficient  to  cover  expenses.  There  are  those  who  hold  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  below  cost  price  is  not  desirable  under  any  circumstances. 
They  point  to  the  workhouse,  and  say  severely  that  if  a  man  cannot  earn  his 
li\ing  and  keep  his  wife  and  family  from  starvation  he  must  become  a  pauper. 
Fortunately  human  mercy  is  less  logical  than  are  these  strict  economists.  The 
timely  aid  offered  by  such  agencies  as  that  of  the  Sisters  has  saved  many  a 
family  from  this  dire  necessity,  and,  by  helping  him  over  bad  times,  has  enabled 
many  a  man  to  preserve  his  self-respect.  In  administermg  a  charity  of  this 
Icind,  great  vigilance  is  necessary  to  guard  against  its  abuse.  It  is  impossible 
to  prevent  men  in  receipt  of  wages  and  idle  loafers  from  applying  for  food  at 
the '  Donna.*  But  the  Sisters  and  their  employ^  are  very  watchful  for  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  the  unemployed  workmen  themselves  help  them  in  their 
determination  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  charity.  The  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sisters  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  work  for  nearly  two  years  more — 
should  the  demand  happily  not  increase — ^if  no  more  contributions  should  come 
in.  But  the  list  published  below  of  amounts  received  dui'ing  the  last  month 
shows  that  money  is  coming  in  freely,  and  the  Editor  feels  no  doubt  that  funds 
will  be  forthcoming  to  carry  on  this  work  so  long  as  it  is  needed.  It  is  his 
ardent  wish  that  the  need  for  it  may  some  day  vanish. 
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Brraia  in  December  Number. 
Page  149,  line  10, /or  fold  read  lair 

„  line  17,  delete  f nil  ttop  and  add  From  earth  to  sky,  on  sea  or  shore. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
The  Editor  requests  thcU  his  Correspondents  will  be  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  subject  of  a/ny  artide  they  tcith  U> 
offer,  before  sending  the  MS.  A  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  ^oidd 
accompany  the  MS.  if  tJie  writer  wislies  it  to  be  returned  in  ease  of  *io»- 
acceptance.  TJie  Editor  can  in  no  case  hold  himself  responsible  for  ocd- 
dental  loss. 
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<  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  ask  him  a  second  day,'  he  remarked. 

'  Oh,'  said  she  (for  she  did  not  wish  the  gentleman  to  imagine 
that  she  thought  overmuch  of  the  smart  yoimg  keeper),  *he 
ought  to  be  ferry  glad  if  he  can  be  of  use  to  anyone.  He  is  jist 
amusing  himself  with  the  other  lads.' 

Which   was  strictly  true  at  this  moment.     On  the  little 
plateau  outside  Bonald's  cottage  two  or  three  of  them  were  stand- 
ing together.    They  had  got  a  heavy  iron  ball,  to  which  was 
attached  about  a  yard  and  a  half  of  rope,  and  one  after  another 
was  trying  who  could  launch  this  ball  the  furthest,  after  swinging 
it  three  or  four  times  round  his  head.    It  came  to  Bonald's  turn. 
He  was  not  the  most  thick-fiet  of  those  young  fellows ;  but  he 
was  wiry  and  muscular.     He  caught  the  rope  with  both  hands, 
swung  the  heavy  weight  round  his  head  some  four  or  five  times — 
his  teeth  getting  ever  and  ever  more  firmly  clenched  the  while — 
and  then  away  went  the  iron  ball  through  the  air,  not  only  fer 
outstripping  all  previous  eflTorts,  but  unluckily  landing  in  a  wheel- 
barrow and  smashing  sadly  a  jacket  which  one  of  the  lads  had 
thrown  there  when  he  entered  upon  this  competition.    When  he 
somewhat  ruefully  took  up  the  rent  garment,  there  was  much 
ironical  laughing ;  perhaps  that  was  the  reason  that  none  of  them 
heard  Nelly  calling. 

^Ronald!' 

The  tall,  slim  Highland  maid  was  pretty  angry  by  this  time. 
She  had  come  out  of  the  house  without  any  headge^ur  on ;  and 
the  cold  wind  was  blowing  her  yellow  hair  about  her  eyes ;  and 
she  was  indignant  that  she  had  to  walk  so  far  before  attracting 
the  attention  of  those  idle  lads. 

*  Ronald,  do  you  hear  ? '  she  called ;  and  she  would  not  move 
another  yard  toward  them. 

And  then  he  happened  to  notice  her. 
« Well,  lass,  what  is't  ye  want  ? ' 

*  Come  away  at  once ! '  she  called,  in  not  the  most  friendly 
way.    *  The  gentleman  wants  you  to  go  down  to  the  loch.' 

But  he  was  the  most  good-natured  of  all  these  young  fdlow?; 
the  lasses  about  ordered  him  this  way  or  that  just  as  they  pleased. 

« What  1 '  he  called  to  her,  *  hasna.  Fraser  come  down  from 
Tongue  yet?' 

*  No,  he  has  not.' 

*  Bless  us !  the  whisky  must  have  been  strong,'  said  he,  as  he 
picked  up  his  jacket.     <  111  be  there  in  a  minute,  Nelly.' 

And  so  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Hodson  went  into  the  little  frwit 
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haD,  he  found  everything  in  trim  readiness  for  getting  down  to 
the  loch — the  proper  minnows  selected ;  traces  tried ;  luncheon 
packed ;  and  his  heavy  waterproof  coat  slung  over  Ronald's  arm, 

*  Seems  yon  think  I  can't  carry  my  own  coat  ?  '  Mr.  Hodson 
Raid ;  for  he  did  not  like  to  see  this  man  do  anything  in  the  shape 
of  servant-work ;  whereas  Ronald  performed  these  little  offices 
quite  naturally  and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  I'll  take  it,  sir,'  said  he  ;  *  and  if  you're  ready  now  we'll  be 
off.    Come  along,  Duncan.' 

And  he  was  striding  away  with  his  long  deer-stalker  step, 
when  Mr.  Hodson  stopped  him. 

*  Wait  a  iit,  man ;  I  will  walk  down  to  the  loch  with  you.' 
So  Duncan  went  on,  and  the  American  and  Ronald  followed. 

*  Sharp  this  morning.' 

*  Rayther  sharp.' 

*  But  this  must  be  a  very  healthy  life  of  yours — out  in  the 
fresh  air  always — plenty  of  exercise — and  so  forth.' 

^  Just  the  healthiest  possible,  sir.' 
<  But  monotonous  a  little  ?  ' 

'  'Deed  no,  sir.  A  keeper  need  never  be  idle,  if  he  minds  his 
business ;  there's  always  something  new  on  hand.' 

*  Then  we'll  say  it  is  a  very  enjoyable  life,  so  long  as  your 
health  lasts,  and  you  are  fit  for  the  work  ? ' 

This  was  apparently  a  question. 

*Well,  sir,  the  head  stalker  on  the  Rothie-Mount  forest  is 
seventy-two  years  of  age ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  the  young  lads 
smarter  on  the  hill  than  he  is.' 

*An  exception,  doubtless.  The  betting  is  all  against  your 
matching  that  record.  Well,  take  your  own  case  :  what  have  you 
to  look  forward  to  as  the  result  of  all  your  years  of  labour  ?  I 
agree  with  you  that  in  the  meantime  it  is  all  very  fine ;  I  can 
understand  the  fascination  of  it,  even,  and  the  interest  you  have 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  various  creatures, 
and  so  forth.  Oh,  yes,  I  admit  that — the  healthiness  of  the  life, 
and  the  interest  of  it ;  and  I  daresay  you  get  more  enjoyment  out 
of  the  shooting  and  stalking  than  Lord  Ailine,  who  pays  such  a 
preposterous  price  for  it.  But  say  we  give  you  a  fairly  long  lease 
of  health  and  strength  sufficient  for  the  work :  we^U  take  you 
at  sixty  ;  what  then  ?  Something  happens — rheumatism,  a  broken 
\e^y  anything — that  cripples  you.  You  are  superseded ;  you  are 
out  of  the  running ;  what  is  to  become  of  you  ? ' 

<  Well,  sir,'  said  Ronald,  instantly,  *  I'm  thinking  his  lordship 
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wouldna  think  twice  about  giving  a  pension  to  a  man  th&t  had 
worked  for  him  as  long  as  that.' 

It  was  a  luckless  answer.  For  Mr.  Hodson,  whose  first  article 
of  belief  was  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  had  come  to  Europe 
with  a  positive  resentment  against  the  very  existence  of  loids,  and  a 
detestation  of  any  social  system  that  awarded  them  position  and 
prestige  merely  on  account  of  the  accident  of  their  birth.  And 
what  did  he  find  now  9  Here  was  a  young  fellow  of  strong  natural 
character,  of  marked  ability,  and  fiEiirly  independent  spirit,  so 
corrupted  by  this  pernicious  system  that  he  looked  forward  qnite 
naturally  to  being  helped  in  his  old  age  by  his  lordship— by  one 
of  those  creatures  who  still  wore  the  tags  and  rags  of  an  obsolete 
feudalism,  and  were  supposed  to  ^protect'  their  vassals.  The 
House  of  Peers  had  a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  during  the  next  fev 
minutes ;  if  the  tall,  sallow-faced,  grey-eyed  man  talked  with  little 
vehemence,  his  slow,  staccato  sentences  had  a  good  deal  of  keen 
irony  in  them.  Bonald  listened  respectfully.  And  perhaps  the 
lecture  was  all  the  more  severe  that  the  lectiurer  had  but  little 
opportunity  of  delivering  it  in  his  own  domestic  circle.  Truly  it 
was  hard  that  his  pet  grievance  won  for  him  nothing  but  a  sarcastic 
sympathy  there ;  and  that  it  was  his  own  daughter  who  flouted 
him  with  jibes  and  jeers. 

'  Why,  you  know,  pappa  dear,'  she  would  say  as  she  stood  at 
the  window  of  their  hotel  in  Piccadilly,  and  watched  the  carriages 
passing  to  and  fro  beneath  her,  '  lords  may  be  bad  enough,  but 
you  know  they're  not  half  as  bad  as  the  mosquitoes  are  at  home. 
They  don't  worry  one  half  as  much ;  seems  to  me  you  might  Uve 
in  this  country  a  considerable  time  and  never  be  worried  by  one 
of  them.  Why,  that's  the  worst  of  it.  When  I  left  home,  I 
thought  the  earls  and  marquises  would  just  be  crowding  us;  and 
they  don't  seem  to  come  along  at  all.  I  confess  they  are  a  mean 
lot.  Don't  they  know  well  enough  that  the  first  thing  [*  the  fooist 
thing,'  she  said,  of  course ;  but  her  accent  sounded  quite  quaint 
and  pretty  if  you  happened  to  be  looking  at  the  pretty,  soft, 
opaque,  dark  eyes] — the  first  thing  an  American  girl  has  to  do 
when  she  gets  to  Europe  is  to  have  a  lord  propose  to  her,  and  io 
reject  him  ?  But  how  can  I  ?  They  won't  come  along !  It's  just 
too  horrid  for  anything ;  for  of  course  when  I  go  back  home 
they'll  say — "It's  because  you're  not  a  Boston  girl.  London's 
full  of  lords ;  but  it's  only  Boston  girls  they  run  after ;  and,  poor 
things,  they  and  their  coronets  are  always  being  rejected.  The 
noble  pride  of  a  Republican  country ;  wave  the  banner ! " ' 
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Bat  here  Mr.  Hodson  met  with  no  such  ill-timed  and  flippant 
opposition.  Bonald  the  keeper  listened  respectfully;  and  only 
spoke  when  spoken  to ;  perhaps  the  abstract  question  did  not 
interest  him.  But  when  it  came  to  the  downright  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he,  Strang,  considered  his  master,  Lord  Ailine,  to  be  in 
any  way  whatever  a  better  man  than  himself,  his  answer  was 
prompt 

^  Yes,  sir,  he  is,'  he  said,  as  they  walked  leisurely  along  the 
road.  <  He  is  a  better  man  than  me  by  two  inches  round  the 
chest,  as  I  should  guess.  Why,  sir,  the  time  that  I  hurt  my  knee- 
cap, one  night  we  were  coming  down  Ben  Strua,  our  two  selves, 
nothing  would  hinder  his  lordship  but  he  must  carry  me  on  his 
back  all  the  way  down  the  hill  and  across  the  bum  till  we  reached 
the  shepherd's  bothy.  Ay,  and  the  bum  in  spate ;  and  the  night 
as  dark  as  pitch ;  one  wrong  step  on  the  swing-bridge,  and  both 
of  us  were  gone.  There's  Peter  McEachran  at  Tongue,  that  some 
of  them  think's  the  strongest  man  in  these  parts ;  and  I  offered  to 
bet  him  five  shillings  he  wouldna  carry  me  across  that  bridge — 
let  alone  down  the  hill — on  a  dark  night.  But  would  he  try  ?  Not 
a  bit,  sir.' 

*I  should  think  Peter  Mac — ^what's  his  name  ? — was  a  wiser 
man  than  to  risk  his  neck  for  five  shillings,'  Mr.  Hodson  said, 
drily.    « And  you — ^you  would  risk  yours — for  what  ?  * 

'  Oh,  they  were  saying  things  about  his  lordship,'  Ronald  said, 
carelessly. 

*Then  he  is  not  worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  everybody? '  the 
American  said,  shrewdly. 

But  the  keeper  answered,  with  much  nonchalance — 

4  suppose  he  has  his  ill-wishers  and  his  well-wishers,  like 
most  other  folk ;  and  I  suppose,  like  most  other  folk,  he  doesna 
pay  ower  great  attention  to  what  people  say  of  him.' 

They  did  not  pursue  the  subject  further  at  this  moment,  for  a 
tarn  of  the  road  brought  them  suddenly  within  sight  of  a  stranger, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  stranger  in  these  parts  was  an  eventj 
demanding  silence  and  a  concentration  of  interest.  Of  course,  to 
Bonald  Strang  Miss  Meenie  Douglas  was  no  stranger;  but  she 
was  obviously  a  source  of  some  embarrassment;  the  instant  he 
caoght  sight  of  her  his  face  reddened,  and  as  she  approached  be 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  It  was  not  that  he  was 
ashamed  she  should  see  him  acting  the  part  of  a  gillie ;  for  that 
he  did  not  care  in  the  least — it  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  work  as 
anything  else ;  what  vexed  him  was  lest  some  sign  of  recognition 
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should  show  the  stranger  gentleman  that  Miss  Douglas  had  {ormed 
the  acquaintance  of  the  person  who  was  at  the  moment  carrying 
his  waterproof  and  his  fishing-rods.  And  he  hoped  that  Meenie 
would  have  the  sense  to  go  by  without  taking  any  notice  of 
him ;  and  he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  road,  and  walked  forward  in 
silence. 

*  Who  is  she  ? '  Mr.  Hodson  asked,  in  an  undertone,  and  with 
some  astonishment,  for  he  had  no  idea  there  was  any  such  neatly- 
dressed  and  pretty  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Bonald  did  not  answer,  and  they  drew  nearer.  Indeed,  Meenie 
was  looking  quite  beautiful  this  morning;  for  the  cold  air  had 
brightened  up  the  colour  in  her  cheeks;  and  the  wide-apart 
blue-grey  eyes  were  clear  and  full  of  light ;  and  her  brown  hair,  if 
it  was  tightly  braided  and  bound  behind,  had  in  front  been  blovn 
about  a  little  by  the  wind,  and  here  and  there  a  stray  curl 
.  appeared  on  the  feir  white  forehead.  And  then  again  her  winter 
clothing  seemed  to  suit  the  slight  and  graceful  figure;  she  looked 
altogether  warm,  and  furry,  and  nice,  and  comfortable ;  and  there 
was  a  sensible  air  about  her  dress — ^the  blue  serge  skirt,  the  tight- 
fitting  seal-skin  coat  (but  this  was  a  present  from  the  laird  of 
Glengask  and  Orosay)  and  the  little  brown  velvet  hat  with  its 
wing  of  ptarmigan  plumage  (this  was  a  present  not  from  Gleii- 
gask,  and  probably  was  not  of  the  value  of  three  balance,  but 
she  wore  it,  nevertheless,  when  she  was  at  her  smartest).  And  if 
Bonald  thought  she  was  going  to  pass  him  by  without  a  word,  he 
was  mistaken.  It  was  not  her  way.  As  she  met  them,  one  swift 
glance  of  her  Highland  eyes  was  all  she  bestowed  on  the  stranger; 
then  she  said,  pleasantly,  as  she  passed — 

*  Grood  morning,  Bonald.' 
He  was  forced  to  look  up. 

'Good  morning,  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he,  with  studied  respect; 
and  they  went  on. 

*  Miss  Douglas  ? '  Mr.  Hodson  repeated,  as  soon  as  they  were 
beyond  hearing.     *  The  doctor's  daughter,  I  presume  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  But — but — I  had  no  idea — why,  she  is  a  most  uncommonly 
pretty  young  lady — one  of  the  most  interesting  faces  J  have  seen 
for  many  a  day.  You  did  not  say  there  was  such  a  chaimiBg 
young  person  in  the  place ;  why,  she  adds  a  new  interest  alto- 
gether; guess  my  daughter  won't  be  long  in  making  her  acquaint- 
ance when  she  comes  here.' 

Indeed,  as  they  got  down  to  the  boat,  and  the  two  men  i;et 
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about  getting  the  rods  ready,  all  his  talk  was  about  the  pretty 
young  lady  he  had  seen ;  and  he  scarcely  noticed  that  Ronald,  in 
answering  these  questions,  showed  a  very  marked  reserve.     He 
could  not  be  got  to  speak  of  her  except  in  curt  answers ;  per- 
haps he  did  not  like  to  have  the  melancholy  Duncan  listening ; 
at  all  events,  he  showed  a  quite  absorbing  interest  in  the  phantom 
minnows,  and  traces,  and  what  not.     Moreover,  when  they  got 
into  the  boat,  there  was  but  little  opportunity  for  conversation. 
The  day  had  become  more  and  more  squally ;  there  was  a  con- 
siderable sea  on ;  it  was  all  the  two  men  could  do  to  keep  sufficient 
way  on  the  coble  so  that  the  phantoms  should  spin  properly. 
Then  every  few  minutes  a  rain-cloud  would  come  drifting  across — 
at  firet,  mysterious  and  awful,  as  if  the  whole  world  were  sinking 
into  darkness;  then  a  few  big  drops  would  patter  about;  then 
down  came  the  sharp  clattering  shower,  only  to  be  followed  by  a 
marvellous  clearing-up  again,  and  a  burst  of  watery  sunshine 
along  the  Clebrig  slopes.     But  these  changes  kept  Mr.  Hodson 
employed,  in  sheltering  himself  from  the  rain  while  it  lasted,  and 
then  getting  off  his  waterproof  again  lest  perchance  there  might 
come  a  salmon  at  one  of  the  lines.  That  event  did  actually  occur ; 
and  when  they  least  expected  it.     In  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the 
squalls  they  had  such  a  fight  to  get  the  boat  along  that  the 
minnows,  sinking  somewhat,  caught  the  bottom.     Of  course  the 
rowers  had  to  back  down — or  rather  to  drift  down — to  get  the 
lines  released ;  and  altogether  the  prospect  of  affairs  seemed  so 
unpromising — ^the  heavens  darkening  with  further  rain,  the  wind 
blowing  in   sharper  and  sharper  gusts,  and  the  water  coming 
heavily  over  the  bows — that  Mr.  Hodson  called  out  that,  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  the  minnows  free,  they  might  as  well  run  the 
coble  on  to  the  land,  and  wait  for  calmer  weather.     But  this  was 
a  lee  shore.     The  men  were  willing  to  give  up  for  a  time — ^but 
not  until  they  had  got  to  the  sheltered  side ;  so  he  was  counselled 
to  put  out  the  lines  again,  slowly,  and  they  began  anew  their  fight 
against  the  gale.    Well,  he  was  actually  paying  out  the  first  of 
the  lines  with  his  hand,  when  suddenly — and  without  any  of  the 
prelinunary  warnings  that  usually  tell  of  a  salmon  being  after  a 
minnow — the  line  was  snatched  from  his  fingers,  and  out  went  the 
reel  with  that  sharp  long  shriek  that  sends  the  whole  boat's  crew 
into  an  excitement  of  expectation.     But  there  was  no  spring  into 
the  air  away  along  there  in  the  darkened  and  plunging  waters ; 
^  he  rapidly  got  in  his  line,  he  knew  only  of  a  dull  and  heavy 
strain;  and  the  men  had  to  keep  on  with  their  hard  pulling 
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against  the  wiod,  for  the  fish  eeemed  following  the  boat  in  tiiig 

sulky  and  heavy  fashion. 

'  What  do  you  think  ? '  Mr.  Hodson  said,  half  turning  round, 

and  not  giving  plainer  voice  to  his  anxieties. 

^  I'm  afraid  it's  a  kelt,  sir,'  the  dismal  gillie  answered. 

'  Looks  like  it,  don't  it ? '  the  fisherman  said,  rather  dolefully; 

for  the  fish  showed  no  sign  of  life  whatever. 

^  We'll  see  by-and-by,'  was  Bonald's  prudent  answer ;  but  even 

he  was  doubtful ;  the  only  good  feature  being  that,  if  the  fish 
showed  no  fight,  at  least  he  kept  a  heavy  strain  on  the  rod. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  everything  was  conspiring  against  them. 
The  black  heavens  above  them  burst  into  a  torrent  of  rain ;  and 
with  that  came  a  squall  that  tore  the  water  white,  and  blew  them 
down  on  the  fish  in  spite  of  their  hardest  efibrts.     Shorter  and 
shorter  grew  the  line  as  it  was  rapidly  got  in,  and  still  the  fish  did 
not  show ;  it  was  now  so  near  to  the  boat  that  any  sudden  move- 
ment on  its  part  was  almost  certain  to  produce  a  catastrophe.  Nor 
could  they  drive  the  boat  ashore ;  the  beach  was  here  a  mass  of 
sharp  stones  and  rocks ;  in  three  minutes  the  coble  would  have 
been  stove  in.    With  &ces  set  hard  the  two  men  pulled  and 
pulled  against  the  storm  of  wind  and  rain ;  and  Mr.  Hodson-- 
seated  now,  for  he  dared  not  attempt  to  stand  up,  the  boat  was 
being  thrown  about  so  by  the  heavy  waves — could  only  get  in  a 
little  more  line  when  he  had  the  chance  and  look  helplessly  on 
and  wait. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  there  was  a  long  shrill  shriek — ^heard 
loud  above  the  din  of  wind  and  water — continued  and  continued, 
and  in  vain  he  tried  to  arrest  this  wild  rush;  and  then,  wmt 
seventy  or  eighty  yards  away,  there  was  a  great  white  sphdi 
among  the  rushing  black  waves — and  another — and  another — and 
then  a  further  whirling  out  of  some  fifteen  yards  of  line,  until  he 
glanced  with  alarm  at  the  slender  quantity  left  on  the  reel.  Bat 
presently  he  began  to  get  some  in  again ;  the  men  were  glad  to 
let  the  boat  drift  down  slowly ;  harder  and  harder  he  worked  at 
the  big  reel,  and  at  last  he  came  to  fighting  terms  with  the 
animal — kelt  or  salmon,  as  it  might  be — with  some  five-and- 
twenty  yards  out,  and  the  squall  moderating  a  little,  so  that  the 
men  could  keep  the  boat  as  they  wanted.  Nay,  he  ventured  to 
stand  up  now,  wedging  his  legs  and  feet  so  that  he  should  not  be 
suddenly  thrown  overboard ;  and  it  was  quite  evident^  from  the 
serious  purpose  of  his  &ce,  that  all  possibility  of  this  being  a  kelt 
had  now  been  thrown  aside. 
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<  No  kelt,  is  he,  Bonald  ? '  he  called  aloud. 

*Nofc  a  bit,  sir!  There's  no  kelt  about  that  one.  But  give 
him  time ;  he's  a  good  big  fish,  or  I'm  sore  mistaken.' 

Bat  they  were  far  from  the  end  yet.  The  long  rush  and  the 
splashing  had  exhausted  him  for  a  while ;  and  the  fisherman,  with 
a  firm  application  of  the  butt,  thought  he  could  make  the  fish 
show  himself;  but  still  he  kept  boring  steadily  down,  sometimes 
makiDg  little  angry  rushes  of  a  dozen  yards  or  so.  And  then  all  of 
a  sudden  began  some  wild  cantrips.  There  was  another  rush  of 
ten  or  a  dozen  yards;  and  a  clear  leap  into  the  air — a  beautiful^ 
great,  silvery  creature  he  looked  amid  all  this  hurrying  gloom ; 
and  then  another  downward  rush ;  and  then  he  came  to  the  surface 
again,  and  shook  and  rugged  and  struck  with  his  tail  until  the 
^er  was  foaming  white  about  him.  These  were  a  few  terribly 
anxious  seconds ;  but  all  went  happily  by ;  and  then  it  was  felt 
that  the  worst  of  the  fighting  was  over.  After  that  there  was 
but  the  sullen  refusal  to  come  near  the  boat — the  short  sheering 
off  whenever  he  saw  it  or  one  of  the  oars ;  but  now,  in  the  slow 
curves  through  the  water,  he  was  beginning  to  show  the  gleam  of 
his  side ;  and  Bonald  was  crouching  down  in  the  stem,  gaff  in 
hand. 

*  Steady,  sir,  steady,'  he  was  saying,  with  his  eye  on  those  slow 
circles;  *give  him  time,  he's  no  done  yet;  a  heavy  fish,  sir — a 
good  fish  that — twenty  pounds,  I'm  thinking — come  along,  my 
beauty,  come  along — ^  butt  now^  air  ! '  And  then,  as  the  great 
gleaming  fish,  head  up,  came  sheering  along  on  its  side,  there 
was  a  quick  dive  of  the  steel  cUp,  and  the  next  second  the  splendid 
creature  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  coble. 

Mr.'^Hodson  sank  down  on  to  his  seat ;  it  had  been  a  long 
fight — over  half  an  hour ;  he  was  exhausted  with  the  strain  of 
keeping  himself  balanced ;  and  he  was  also  (what  he  had  not  per- 
ceived in  this  long  spell  of  excitement)  wet  to  the  skin.  He 
pulled  out  a  spirit-flask  from  the  pocket  of  his  waterproof— as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  that  useful  garment  happened  to  be  lying  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  when  the  fight  began — and  gave  the  two 
men  a  liberal  dram ;  he  then  took  a  sip  himself;  and  when  there 
had  been  a  general  quarrel  over  the  size  of  the  fish — ^nineteen  the 
lowest,  twenty-two  the  highest  guess — they  began  to  consider 
what  they  ought  to  do  next.  The  weather  looked  very  ugly.  It 
was  resolved  to  get  up  to  the  head  of  the  loch  anyhow,  and  there 
decide ;  and^so  the  men  took  to  their  oars  again,  and  began  to 
force  their  way  through  the  heavy  and  white-crested  waves. 
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But  long  ere  they  had  reached  the  head  of  the  looh  Mr. 
Hodson  had  become  aware  of  a  cold  feeling  about  his  Bhonlders 
and  back,  and  quickly  enough  he  came  to  the  concliision  that 
sitting  in  an  open  boat,  with  clothes  wet  through,  on  a  Januaiy 
day,  did  not  promise  sufficient  happiness.  He  said  they  might 
put  him  ashore  as  soon  as  possible. 

'Indeed,  sir,  it's  no  much  use  going  on  in  this  weather/ 
Ronald  said,  *  unless  maybe  you  were  to  try  the  fly,' 

*  I  thought  you  said  it  was  rather  early  for  the  fly.' 

*  Rayther  early,'  Ronald  admitted. 
^  Rawther,'  said  Duncan. 

<  Anyhow,'  observed  Mr.  Hodson, '  I  don't  feel  like  sitting  in 
this  boat  any  longer  in  wet  clothes.  I'm  going  back  to  the  inn 
right  now ;  maybe  the  afternoon  will  clear  up — ^and  then  we  might 
have  another  try.' 

They  got  ashore  at  last,  and  Mr.  Hodson  at  once  started  off  {or 
the  inn ;  and  when  the  two  men  had  got  the  rods  taken  down,  and 
the  fish  tied  head  and  tail  for  the  better  carrying  of  it^  they  set  out 
too.  But  Ronald  seemed  unusually  depressed  and  silent.  Where 
was  the  careless  joke — the  verse  of  an  idle  song — with  which  he 
was  wont  to  brave  the  discomforts  of  wind  and  weather?  The  two 
men  strode  along  without  a  word ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that 
Duncan  the  dismal  should  be  the  first  to  break  the  silence.  Naj, 
when  they  got  to  the  inn,  Ronald  would  not  go  in  for  a'minute 
or  two,  as  was  his  custom,  to  see  the  fish  weighed  and  have  a  chat. 
He  went  on  to  his  own  cottage ;  got  the  key  of  the  kennel ;  and 
presently  he  and  the  dogs  were  leaving  the  little  scattered  hamlet, 
taking  the  lonely  moorland  road  that  led  away  up  the  Modal 
valley. 

He  knew  not  why  he  was  so  ill  at  ease ;  but  something  had 
gone  wrong.  Had  his  mind  been  disturbed  and  disquieted  by 
the  American  gentleman's  plainly  hinting  to  him  that  he  was 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise ;  and  that  old  age,  and  iUness,  and  the 
possible  ingratitude  of  his  master  were  things  to  be'looked  fonraid 
to  ?  Or  was  it  that  the  sudden  meeting  with  Meenie,  with  this 
stranger  looking  on,  seemed  to  have  revealed  to  him  all  at  once 
how  far  away  she  was  from  him  ?  If  she  and  he  had  met,  as  evezy 
day  they  did,  and  passed  with  the  usual  friendly  greeting,  it  wonld 
all  have  been  quite  simple  and  ordinary  enough ;  but  with  this 
stranger  looking  on, — and  she  appearing  so  beautiful,  and  refined, 
and  neatly  dressed,  and  wearing,  moreover,  the  present  given  her 
by  Glengask  and  Orosay — while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  was  cany- 
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ing  the  gentleman's  waterproof  and  a  bundle  of  rods — ^well,  that 
was  all  dififerent  somehow.  And  why  had  she  said '  Grood-moming ! ' 
with  such  a  pointed  friendliness  ?  He  did  not  wish  this  stranger 
to  imagine  that  Miss  Douglas  and  he  were  even  acquaintances. 
And  then  he  thought  that  that  very  night  he  would  bum  all  those 
stapid  verses  he  had  written  about  her;  that  secret  and  half- 
regretful  joy  of  his — of  imagining  himself  in  a  position  that  would 
entitle  him  to  address  her  so — was  all  too  daring  and  presuming. 
It  is  true,  she  wore  the  ptarmigan's  wing  she  had  begged  him  to 
get  for  her  (and  never  in  all  the  years  had  he  so  gladly  sped  up 
the  Qebrig  slopes  as  when  she  sent  him  on  that  errand),  but  that 
was  a  trifle ;  any  young  lady,  if  she  wanted  such  a  thing,  would 
naturally  ask  the  nearest  gamekeeper.  And  then  the  other  young 
lady — the  American  young  lady — ^when  she  came,  and  made 
Meenie's  acquaintance:  would  not  they  be  much  together? 
Meenie  would  be  still  further  and  further  away  then.  He  would 
himself  have  to  keep  studiously  aloof,  if  in  the  generosity  of  her 
heart  she  wished  to  be  as  friendly  as  ever. 

Well,  these  were  not  very'  bitter  or  tragic  thoughts ;  and 
yet— and  yet — there  was  something  wrong.  He  scarcely  knew 
what  it  was,  but  only  that  the  little  hamlet — as  he  returned  to  it 
after  a  long  and  solitary  wandering — did  not  seem  to  be  the 
simple  and  natural  and  happy  place  that  it  used  to  be.  But  one 
thing  he  was  glad  of.  The  second  gillie  had  now  arrived  from 
Tongae.  Consequently  his  services  would  no  longer  be  needed  in 
the  coble;  he  would  return  to  his  own  ways;  and  be  his  own 
master.  And  as  for  companions  ? — well,  Clebrig  and  he  had  long 
been  friends. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  PROGRAMME. 

That  same  evening,  little  Maggie,  having  made  herself  as  smart 
and  neat  as  possible,  went  along  the  dark  road  to  the  doctor's 
house,  was  admitted,  and  forthwith  passed  upstairs  to  Miss 
Douglas's  own  room.  It  was  an  exceedingly  small  apartment; 
but  on  this  cold  winter  night  it  looked  remarkably  warm,  and 
snug,  and  bright,  what  with  the  red  peats  in  the  fireplace,  and 
the  brilliant  little  lamp  on  the  table ;  and  it  was  prettily  deco- 
rated, too,  with  evidences  of  feminine  care  and  industry  every- 
where about.    And  Meenie  herself  was  there — ^in  her  gown  of 
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plain  blue  serge ;  and  apparently  slie  liad  been  bnsy,  for  the  table 
was  littered  with  patterns  and  designs  and  knitting-needles  and 
what  noty  while  a  large  mass  of  bine  worsted  was  round  the  back 
of  a  chair,  waiting  for  the  winding. 

'  Help  me  to  clear  the  table,  Maggie,' she  said,good-natnredly, 
when  her  visitor  entered,  ^and  then  we  will  get  tea  over:  I 
declare  I  have  so  many  things  to  think  of  that  I  am  just  driTeii 
daft.' 

And  then  she  said — with  some  touch  of  anger — 

*  Do  you  know  that  I  saw  your  brother — on  a  cold,  wet  day 
like  this — ^and  he  was  walking  along  the  road,  with  his  jacket 
open,  and  paying  no  heed  at  all  to  the  weather?  Maggie,  why  do 
you  not  make  him  take  some  care  of  himself?  In  January— and 
he  goes  about  as  if  it  were  June!  How  would  you  like  it  if  he 
were  to  catch  a  bad  cold  and  have  to  take  to  his  bed  ?  Why  do 
you  not  make  him  take  care  of  himself? ' 

^  He  would  only  laugh  at  me,'  the  little  Maggie  said,  ruefully. 
^  He  doesna  mind  anything.  I  do  my  best  to  get  his  clothes  dried 
when  he  comes  in  wet ;  but  he'  doesna  like  to  be  bothered— 
especially  if  he's  writing  or  reading ;  he  says  that  a  pipe  keeps  the 
harm  away.  I'm  sure  if  you  would  speak  to  him,  Meenie,  he 
would  take  a  great  deal  more  care.' 

*  What,  me !  *  the  girl  said — and  there  was  a  touch  of  colour  in 
the  pretty,  refined  face;  and  then  she  added,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile, '  No,  he  would  not  mind  what  I  said,  I  know. 
But  it  is  little  matter;  for  with  such  a  wilful  man  you  can 
do  nothing  except  by  cunning.  Do  you  see  the  wool  there, 
Maggie  ? ' 

She  laughed,  but  the  little  red-haired,  freckled  girl  looked 
rather  frightened. 

*  Oh,  no,  Meenie,  I  dare  not  take  it^'  she  said.  *  He  would 
know  I  had  not  the  money  to  buy  all  that  wool ;  and  then  he 
would  ask ;  and  I  should  be  scolded ' 

*  Nonsense,  nonsense  ! '  the  other  cried,  in  her  friendly  way. 
'  Do  you  think  a  man  would  ask  any  such  questions  ?  It  would 
never  occur  to  him  at  all  I  When  the  jersey  is  all  knitted  and 
complete,  you  will  just  say  to  him,  "  Ronald,  here  is  a  jersey  that 
I  have  knitted  for  you  all  by  myself;  and  you  are  to  put  it  on 
whenever  there  is  a  cold  morning ; "  and  you  will  see  he  will 
think  your  knitting  it  yourself  explains  everything.  Ask  about 
the  wool  ? — he  will  never  think  of  such  a  thing.  If  you  hang  the 
jersey  on  the  nail  of  bis  bedroom  door,  it  will  be  all  a  matter  of 
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course;  I  should  not  wonder,  now,  if  he  forgot  to  say  "Thank 
you."' 

^And  then  there  is  another  thing/  Maggie  said,  rather 
timidly  and  wistfully.  *  How  am  I  to  tell  him  that  I  knitted  the 
jersey  when  you  know  that  you  will  do  the  most  of  it  ?  For  it  is 
always  that;  you  did  nearly  all  the  socks  that  we  gave  to  Bonald ; 
and  he  thinks  it  was  me.' 

But  here  the  good  humour  left  Meenie  Douglas's  face — that 
was  suddenly  grown  red  and  embarrassed. 

'How  can  you  talk  such  foolishness?'  she  said,  rather  sharply. 
*  If  I  show  you  here  or  there  how  you  are  to  go  on,  is  that  doing  the 
knitting  for  you  ?  I  wonder  you  have  no  more  sense,  Maggie.  Of 
course,  I  will  have  to  begin  the  jersey  for  you ;  and  if  I  cast  on  the 
stitches  for  the  width  of  the  neck,  what  is  that  ?  It  is  what  any 
one  would  do  for  you — Mrs.  Murray,  or  one  of  the  girls  at  the  inn. 
And  I  hope  you  are  not  going  away  with  that  idea  in  your  head ; 
or  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  telling  somebody  that  I  am  knitting 
a  jersey  for  your  brother — ^that  would  be  a  fine  thing  I ' 

A  timid,  appealing  hand  was  put  on  her  arm. 

'I  am  sure  that  Bonald  would  rather  never  see  or  hear  of  any 
jersey  than  have  anything  make  you  angry,  Meenie.' 

The  trouble  was  over  in  a  moment :  the  girl  was  essentially 
qoick  and  generous  and  kind-hearted ;  and  this  small  lassie  was 
about  her  only  companion.  Moreover,  tea  was  brought  in  at  this 
moment  by  the  maidservant ;  and  so  the  question  of  the  propor- 
tion of  work  contributed  by  either  of  them  to  Bonald's  woollen 
gear  came  to  be  forgotten ;  and  indeed  when  they  had  the  things 
removed  again,  and  could  return  to  the  business  of  the  evening, 
Meenie  said,  without  embarrassment — 

*  Did  you  bring  the  collar  with  you,  Maggie  ? ' 

This  was  one  of  Bonald's  collars,  by  which  they  were  to  com- 
pute what  width  of  neck  would  be  wanted  for  the  jersey ;  and 
presently  Meenie  had  two  long  wooden  knitting  pins  in  her 
nimble  fingers ;  and  that  useful  garment  was  actually  begun.  Into 
the  explanations  and  counsel  that  followed,  the  present  writer 
cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  enter;  we  will  suppose  the  under- 
taking happily  inaugurated ;  Maggie  furnished  with  employment 
for  many  an  industrious  evening;  and  the  two  girls  free  to  talk 
of  other  matters. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  this  now,  Maggie  ? '  the  elder  said, 
with  some  eagerness  in  her  face  and  eyes.  *  You  know  the  great 
preparations  they  are  making  for  Monday  night — the  long  bam 
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is  to  be  cleared ;  and  they  are  going  to  have  a  chimney  made 
and  a  fireplace ;  and  long  tables  all  the  way  down,  and  wooden 
forms  to  sit  on  ;  and  some  of  the  lads,-  they  say,  are  talking  of  a 
chandelier  to  be  made  out  of  hoops,  and  candles  stuck  all  the  waj 
round.  And  all  that  trouble  for  the  grown-up-folk  1  Is  it  fidr? 
Oh,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  have  such  a  deal  of  trouble  ;  and  all  for 
the  grown-up  people.  Now,  if  Ronald  would  help  me — and  yon 
know  he  is  such  a  favourite  he  always  has  his  owa  way  with  eveij- 
body — would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  to  ask  Mr.  Murray  to  leave  all 
those  preparations  as  they  are  for  a  day  or  two — ^perhaps  till 
Wednesday — ^and  by  that  time  we  could  have  messages  sent  to  the 
farms  round  about,  and  all  the  children  brought  in  for  a  soir^? 
Why  should  the  grown-up  people  have  everything  ?  And  there 
would  be  nobody  but  ourselves — ^that's  Bonald  and  you  and  I, 
jNIaggie — for  the  children  would  have  more  freedom  and  amuse- 
ment that  way — ^you  see  my  father  is  not  likely  to  be  back  by 
then,  or  we  might  ask  him — and  then,  with  nearly  a  week,  we 
could  send  to  Tongue  for  a  great  many  things — and — ^and — have  a 
splendid  children's  party  just  as  fine  as  fine  could  be.' 

She  was  quite  excited  over  this  matter. 

<  Look,'  she  said,  going  and  fetching  a  large  sheet  of  paper 
which  was  written  over  in  a  bold,  large  hand  (her  own  hand- 
writing was  small  and  neat  enough,  but  this  had  been  assmned 
for  so  important  a  public  purpose) ;  *  look  at  the  programme- 
it  is  all  guesswork  as  yet,  of  course,  for  I  have  not  asked  Ronald; 
but  I  am  sure  he  will  help  us ;  and  if  he  says  it  is  to  be  done, 
then  everything  will  go  right — they  will  keep  the  bam  for  ns; 
and  the  people  will  send  the  children ;  and  those  of  them  that 
can't  go  back  will  stay  the  night  at  the  inn.  I  have  saved  my 
pocket-money  for  months  for  it ;  but  who  could  have  expected 
such  a  chance — the  bam  all  fitted  up,  and  the  fire  to  keep  it  wann, 
and  the  chandelier?    There  now,  Maggie,  what  do  you  think?* 

The  little  Maggie  took  up  the  big  sheet  of  paper,  wondering; 
for  all  this  was  a  wild  and  startling  project  amid  the  monotony  of 
their  life  in  this  remote  and  small  hamlet. 

CHILDREN'S  SOIREB. 

Lwer-Mudaly  Wednesday,  January  23. 

Mr.  Ronald  Strang  in  the  Chair. 

PROGRAMME. 

Psalm    Old  Hundrt^ih. 

Service  of  Tea  and  Cake, 
Address Cbairxak. 
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Service  0/  Batsins, 

Song 'My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet.' Me,  Bon ald Strang. 

Beading 'The  Cameronian's  Dream.' Miss  M.  Douglas. 

S(mg  '0  dinsa  cross  the  bum,  Willie.' Mr.  Bonald  Strang. 

Pipe-rmmc ...  *  Lord  Breadalbane's  March '  Mr.  Bonald  Strang. 

Service  of  Oranges, 
Hymn     *  Whither,  pilgrims,  are  you  goingl ' . .  .Children. 

r,   ,  c  TT     i.-     X         »  f  Miss  M.  Douglas  & 

Duet  'Hunting-tower    -^  __      ,-.  « 

^^  I  Miss  M.  Strang. 

But  at  this  point  Maggie  broke  into  pure  affright. 
'  Oh,  Meenie ! '  she  cried — *  how  can  I  ? — before  them  all ! ' 
'  But  only  before  children ! '  was  the  quick  remonstrance,  *  Would 
you  have  Bonald  do  everything?    Why,   look — an  address— a 
song— a  song — a  march  on  the  pipes — is  he  to  have  no  rest 
at  all?' 

*  But  you,  Meenie — ^you  can  sing  so  well  and  without  trouble — 
I  know  I  will  spoil  everything ' 

'No,  no,  you  will  spoil  nothing;  and  we  will  get  through 
very  well.' 

*  Ferry  well,'  she  said,  in  spite  of  her  Edinburgh  birth  ;  and 
she  was  evidently  vastly  proud  of  her  skill  in  drawing  up  so 
brilliant  and  varied  a  programme.  Maggie  continued  her  reading 
—but  now  in  some  alarm : 

Sw^ <The  Laird  o'  Cockpen.' Mr.  Bonald  Strang. 

heading   ^  Jeannie  Morrison.'    Miss  M.  Douglas. 

Service  of  Short-bread* 

Song *Gloomy  Winter's  now  awa'.' Mr.  Bonald  Strang. 

'Song *Auld  Lang  Syne.' The  Company. 

Voteof  thanks  to  the  Chairman Miss  M.  Douglas. 

Finale, 
Pipe-music  ...  *  CaidU  gu  lo '  (Sleep  on  till  day).  ...Mr.  Bonald  Strang. 

Meenie  looked  and  laughed  with  pleasure ;  she  was  quite 
proud  of  her  skill  of  arrangement. 

*  But,  Meenie  dear,'  her  companion  said,  *  why  have  ye  not 
put  down  a  duet  between  you  and  Bonald  ?  He  can  sing  so  well ; 
and  you ;  and  that  would  be  prettier  far  than  anything.  Do  ye 
no  mind  the  time  we  were  a'  away  fishing  at  Loch  Loyal ;  and 
we  were  walking  back ;  and  Bonald  was  telling  us  of  what  he  saw 
in  a  theatre  in  Edinburgh  ?  And  when  he  told  us  about  the 
young  lady's  sweetheart  coining  in  a  boat  at  night,  and  singing 
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to  her  below  the  window,  you  knew  what  it  was  well  enough— and 
you  tried  it  together — oh !  that  was  so  fine !  Will  ye  no  a&k 
him  to  sing  that  with  ye  ? ' 

Meenie's  face  flushed  somewhat ;  and  she  would  have  evaded 
the  question  with  a  little  laugh  but  that  it  was  repeated,  ^^^lere- 
upou  she  said — 

*  Why,  now,  Maggie,  you  have  such  a  memory !  And  I  have 
no  doubt  there  was  nonsense  going  on  as  we  were  walking  back 
from  Loch  Loyal — for  a  beautiful  night  it  was,  in  the  middle  of 
summer,  when  there  is  no  darkness  at  all  in  the  skies  all  the 
night  long.  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  too ;  and  very  well ;  but  it 
was  amongst  ourselves ;  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  snch  non- 
sense before  other  people.  And  if  we  were  to  sing  **  0  hush  thee, 
my  baby,"  would  not  the  children  be  thinking  it  was  a  hint  for 
them  to  go  away  to  bed?  And  besides,  surely  I  have  asked 
Ilonald  to  do  enough  for  us ;  do  you  not  think  he  will  be  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  angry,  when  he  sees  how  often  his  name  comes 
there?' 

*  Indeed  no,  I'm  sure,'  Maggie  said,  promptly.  •  There's  just 
nothing  that  he  wouldna  do  for  you,  Meenie  dear ;  again  and 
again  he  has  said  to  me  that  if  ye  should  want  to  have  anything 
— any  kind  of  a  bird,  or  the  like — I  was  to  tell  him ;  and  there's  a 
polecat's  skin  nailed  up  in  the  deer-shed,  and  I  know  he's  going 
to  give  it  to  you  when  it's  dressed,  or  maybe  he'll  send  it  to 
Inverness  to  be  made  into  a  purse  for  ye.  What  is  it  to  him  to 
sing  a  few  songs — ^he's  at  it  all  the  day  long  when  he's  by  him- 
sel' ;  I'm  sure  he'll  be  just  as  prood  as  prood  to  be  of  any  service 
to  ye.' 

^  But  I  will  wait  till  I  see  him  in  a  good  humour,'  said  Meenie, 
laughing,  *  before  I  ask  him  for  as  much.' 

*  Mich,'  she  said ;  unawares  she  had  caught  up  a  good  manj 
of  the  local  touches. 

*  And  do  ye  think  ye  could  ever  find  him  in  an  ill-humour  %\ 
you?'  Maggie  said,  almost  reproachfully. 

There  was  no  answer  to  that  question;  the  programme  was 
put  aside. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  Meenie  said,  •  we  will  suppose  that  is  settled. 
And  what  is  next  ?  Why,  Maggie,  if  I  had  not  the  brain  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  I  could  never  get  through  so  many  schemes.  Oh, 
this  is  it :  of  course  we  shall  be  very  much  obb'ged  to  them  if 
they  lend  us  the  bam  and  all  its  fittings ;  and  we  should  do  some 
thing  for  them  in  return.   And  I  am  sure  the  lads  will  be  thinking 
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of  nothing  but  the  carpentering;  and  the  lasses  at  the  inn 
will  be  thinking  only  of  the  cooking  of  the  supper,  and  their  own 
ribbons  and  frocks.  Now,  Maggie,  suppose  you  and  I  were  to  do 
something  to  make  the  bam  look  pretty ;  I  am  sure  Bonald  would 
cut  ns  a  lot  of  fir*branches,  for  there's  nothing  else  just  now ; 
and  we  could  fix  them  up  all  round  the  bam ;  and  then — look 
here!' 

She  had  got  a  lot  of  large  printed  designs ;  and  a  heap  of  stiff 
paper  of  various  colours. 

'We will  have  to  make  paper  flowers  for  them,  because  there's 
none  growing  just  now ;  and  very  well  they  will  look  among  the 
fir-branches.  Oh,  yes,  very  well  indeed.  Bed  and  white  roses 
do  not  grow  on  fir-branches — it  does  not  need  the  old  Man  of 
Boss  to  tell  us  that ;  but  they  will  look  very  well  whatever ;  and 
then  large  orange  lilies,  and  anything  to  make  a  bold  show  in  so 
big  a  place.  And  if  the  lads  are  making  a  chandelier  out  of  the 
hoops  of  a  barrel,  we  will  ask  them  to  let  us  put  red  worsted  round 
the  hoops ;  that  will  look  very  well  too.  For  we  must  do  some- 
thing to  thank  them,  Maggie ;  and  then,  indeed,  when  it  comes 
i(i  our  torn,  we  will  have  the  chance  too  of  looking  at  the  decora- 
tions, when  we  have  the  children's  soiree.' 

Maggie  looked  up  quickly. 

'But,  Meenie  dear,  you  are  coming  to  the  i)arty  on  Monday 
night,  too?' 

There  was  no  embarrassment  on  the  beautiful,  fine,  gentle 
face.    She  only  said — 

'  Well,  no  one  has  asked  me.' 

And  the  little  Maggie  flushed  with  shame  and  vexation. 

*  Indeed,  now !     Did  Sonald  not  speak  to  you  about  it  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  have  known  about  it  for  a  long  time,'  she  said,  lightly, 
'and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  it,  for  I  thought  it  was  a  great 
chance  for  me  to  get  the  loan  of  the  bam.' 

*  But  you — you,  Meenie — that  they  did  not  ask  you  first  of 
all !'  the  younger  girl  cried.  *  But  it  can  only  be  that  every  one 
is  expected  to  come — every  one  except  the  small  children  who 
canna  sit  up  late.  And  I'm  sure  I  did  not  expect  to  go ;  but  Mr. 
Murray  he  was  joking  and  saying  that  I  would  have  to  dance  the 
first  dance  wi'  him ;  and  Bonald  said  I  might  be  there  for  a  while. 
Bat — ^but — I'm  no  going  if  you're  no  going,  Meenie.' 

^  But  that  is  nonsense,  Maggie,'  the  other  said,  good-naturedly. 
*  Of  course  you  must  go.    And  I  should  like  well  enough ' 

VOL.  V.  HO.  XXVm.  A  A 
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*  I  am  sure  Mr.  Murray  would  put  you  at  the  head  of  the 
table— by  his  own  side — and  proud,  too!'  Maggie  exclaimed, 
warmly. 

^  And  I  am  sure  I  should  not  wish  anything  like  that,'  Meenie 
said,  laughing.  '  I  would  far  rather  go  with  you.  I  would  like  to 
see  some  of  the  dancing.' 

*  Oh,  Meenie  dear,'  her  companion  said,  with  eyes  ftdl  of 
earnestness,  ^  did  you  ever  see  Bonald  dance  the  sword-dance?' 

*  No,  I  have  not,  Maggie.' 

*  They  say  there  is  none  can  do  it  like  him.  And  if  he  would 
only  go  to  the  Highland  Meetings,  he  could  win  prises  tsA 
medals — and  for  the  pipe-playing  too,  and  the  tossing  the  oaber. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  lads  can  come  near  him ;  but  it  is  not 
often  that  he  tries ;  for  he  is  not  proud.' 

^  I  am  glad  that  he  does  not  go  to  the  Highland  Meetings,* 
Meenie  said,  rather  quietly,  and  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

*  No,  he  is  not  proud,'  said  Maggie,  continuing  (for  she  had 
but  the  one  hero  in  all  the  world),  ^  although  there  is  nothing  he 
canna  do  better  than  any  of  them.  There  was  one  of  the  gentle- 
men said  to  him  last  year — the  gentleman  hadna  been  shooting 
very  well  the  day  before — he  said  "  Bonald,  let  one  of  the  gillies  look 
after  the  dogs  to-day,  and  go  you  and  bring  your  gun,  and  make 
up  for  my  mistakes ; "  and  when  he  came  home  in  the  evaung,  be 
said  ^^  It  was  a  clean  day's  shooting  the  day ;  we  did  not  leave 
one  wounded  bird  or  hare  behind  us."  And  another  gentleman 
was  saying,  "  Ronald,  if  ye  could  sell  your  eyesight,  I  would  give 
ye  five  hundred  pounds  for't."  And  Duncan  was  saying  that  this 
gentleman  that's  come  for  the  fishing,  he  doesna  ^k  to  Bonald 
about  the  salmon  and  the  loch,  but  about  everything  in  the 
country,  and  Bonald  knows  as  well  as  him  about  «uch  things. 
And  his  lordship,  too,  he  writes  to  Bonald,  ^^Dear  Bonald,"  and 
quite  friendly ;  and  when  he  was  going  away  he  gave  Bonald  hi?  ^ 
own  pipe,  that  has  got  a  silver  band  on  it,  and  his  tobacco-poncb, 
with  the  letters  of  his  name  worked  in  silk.  And  there's  not  ooe 
can  say  that  Bonald*s  proud.' 

Well,  this  was  very  idle  talk ;  and  moreover  it  was  continued, 
for  the  red-haired  and  freckled  little  sister  was  never  weary  of  re- 
lating the  exploits  of  her  handsome  brother — the  adventures  be  had 
had  with  wild  cats,  and  stags,  and  seals,  and  eagles,  and  the  like; 
and,  strangely  enough.  Miss  Douglas  showed  no  sign  of  imp«tience 
whatever.  Nay,  she  listened  with  an.  interest  that  searodf 
allowed  her  to  interrupt  with  a  word;  and  with  satifrfaction  and 
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approvali  to  judge  by  her  expression ;  and  all  that  she  would  say 
from  time  to  time — and  absently — was 

'But  he  is  so  careless,  Maggie !  Why  don't  you  speak  to 
him  ?    You  really  must  make  him  more  heedful  of  himself.' 

However,  the  night  was  going  by ;  and  Maggie's  praises  and 
recitals  had  to  come  to  an  end.  Meenie  went  down  to  the  door  to 
see  her  fiiend  comfortably  wrapped  up  ;  but  there  was  no  need  of 
escort;  the  stars  w^e  shining  clear,  though  the  wind  still  howled 
blusteiingly.  And  so  they  said  good-bye ;  and  Maggie  went  on 
through  the  dark  to  the  cottage,  thinking  that  Meenie  Douglas 
was  the  most  beantiful  and  sweet  and  warm-hearted  companion 
she  was  ever  likely  to  meet  through  all  her  life,  and  wondering 
how  it  came  about  that  Ronald  and  Mr.  Murray  and  the  rest  of 
them  had  been  so  disgracefully  neglectful  in  not  invitiug  her  to 
the  New  Year's  festivities  on  the  forthcoming  Monday.  Bonald, 
at  least,  should  hear  of  his  remissness,  and  that  at  once. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

AN  EYRIE. 

*CoME  along,  Harry,  my  lad,'  the  young  keeper  cried,  next  morn- 
ing, to  his  faithful  terrier,  *  and  we'll  go  and  have  a  look  up  the 
hill/ 

He  slipped  a  cartridge  or  two  into  his  pocket,  more  by  custom 
than  design  as  it  were  \  put  his  gun  over  his  shoulder ;  and  went 
out  into  the  cold  clear  air,  the  little  terrier  trotting  at  his  heels. 
The  vague  unrest  of  the  previous  evening  was  altogether  gone 
now ;  he  was  his  natural  self  again  ;  as  he-  strode  along  the  road 
he  was  lightly  singiug — but  also  under  his  breath,  lest  any  herd- 
laddie  should  overhear — 

Hoses  7'ed,  roses  white, 

Hoses  hi  the  lane, 
Tell  me,  roses  ichite  and  red, 

Where  is  Meenie  gane  ? 

And  when  he  got  as  far  as  the  inn  he  found  that  the  mail-cart 
had  just  arrived,  so  he  turned  aside  to  have  a  little  gossip  with 
the  small  group  of  shepherds  and  others  who  had  come  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  newspapers  or  letters  for  them.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  with  these ;  perhaps  also  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
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younger  of  the  lads ;  for  he  lived  the  life  of  a  gentleman,  one 
might  say,  and  was  his  own  master ;  moreover,  where  was  there 
anyone  who  looked  so  smart  and  dressed  so  neatly — his  Glen- 
garry cap,  his  deer-stalking  jacket,  his  knick^bockers,  his  hand- 
knitted  socks,  and  white  spats,  and  shoes,  being  all  so  trim  and 
well-cared  for,  even  in  this  wild  winter  weather  ?  There  was  some 
laughing  and  joking  about  the  forthcoming  supper-party ;  and 
more  than  one  of  them  would  have  had  him  go  inside  with  them 
to  have  ^  a  glass,'  but  he  was  proof  against  that  temptation ;  vhile 
the  yellow-haired  Nelly,  who  was  at  work  within,  happening  to 
turn  her  eyes  to  the  window,  and  catching  sight  of  him  standing 
there,  and  being  jealous  of  his  popularity  with  all  those  shepherd- 
lads  and  gillies,  suddenly  said  to  her  mistress — 

<  There's  Bonald  outside,  mem,  and  I  think  he  might  go  awav 
and  shoot  something  for  the  gentleman's  dinner.' 

<  Very  well,'  £aid  Mrs.  Murray ;  <  go  and  say  that  I  would  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  indeed  if  he  would  bring  me  a  hare 
or  two  the  first  time  he  is  going  up  the  hill,  but  at  Us  own  con- 
venience, to  be  sure.' 

But  that  was  not  the  message  that  Nelly  went  to  deliver. 
She  wanted  to  show  her  authority  before  all  these  half-critical 
idlers,  and  also,  as  a  good-looking  lass,  her  independence  and  her 
mastery  over  men-folk. 

<  Bonald,'  said  she,  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  <  I  think  you  might 
just  as  well  be  going  up  the  hill  and  bringing  us  down  a  hare  or 
two,  instead  of  standing  about  here  doing  nothing.' 

^  Is  that  Highland  manners,  lass? '  he  said,  but  with  perfect 
good  humour.  ^  I'm  thinking  ye  might  say  <'  if  ye  please."  But 
ril  get  je  a  hare  or  two,  sure  enough,  and  ye'll  keep  the  first  dance 
for  me  on  Monday  night.' 

^  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  I  will  be  at  the  dancing  at  all,* 
retorted  the  pretty  Nelly ;  but  this  was  merely  to  cover  her  re- 
treat— she  did  not  wish  to  have  any  further  conversation  before 
that  lot  of  idle  half-grinning  fellows. 

As  for  Bonald,  he  bade  them  good-morning,  and  went  lightlv 
on  his  way  again.  He  was  going  up  the  hill,  anyway ;  and  he 
might  as  well  bring  down  a  brace  of  hares  for  Mrs.  Murray ;  so, 
after  walking  along  the  road  for  a  mile  or  so,  he  struck  off  across 
some  rough  and  jmrtly  marshy  ground,  and  presently  began  to 
climb  the  lower  slopes  of  Qebrig,  getting  ever  a  wider  and  wider 
view  as  he  ascended,  and  always  when  he  turned  finding  beneath 
him  the  wind-stirred  waters  of  the  loch,  where  a  tinv  dark  object, 
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slow-moving  near  the  shores,  told  him  where  the  salmon-fishers 
were  patiently  pursuing  their  sport. 

No,  there  were  no  more  unsettling  notions  in  his  brain ;  here 
he  was  master  and  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed ;  and  if  he  was  pro- 
foundly unconscious  of  the  ease  with  which  he  breasted  this  steep 
hill-side,  at  least  he  rejoiced  in  the  ever-widening  prospect — as 
lochs  and  hills  and  stretches  of  undulating  moorland  seemed  to 
stretch  ever  and  ever  outward  until,  afiar  in  the  north,  he  could 
make  out  the  Kyle  of  Tongue  and  the  fidnt  line  of  the  sea.  It 
was  a  wild  and  changeable  day ;  now  filled  with  gloom,  again 
bursting  forth  into  a  blaze  of  yellow  sunshine ;  while  ever  and 
anon  some  flying  tag  of  cloud  would  come  sweeping  across  the 
hill-side  and  engulf  him,  so  that  all  he  could  then  discern  was  the 
rough  hard  heather  and  bits  of  rock  around  his  feet.  It  was  just 
as  one  of  these  transient  clouds  ^as  clearing  off  that  he  was  sud- 
denly startled  by  a  loud  noise — as  of  iron  rattling  on  stones ;  and 
so  bewildering  was  this  unusual  noise  in  the  intense  silence 
reigning  there  that  instinctively  he  wheeled  round  and  lowered 
bis  gan.  And  then  again,  the  next  second,  what  he  saw  was 
about  as  bewildering  as  what  he  had  heard — a  great  creature,  quite 
close  by,  and  yet  only  half  visible  in  the  clearing  mist,  with  huge 
outspread  wings,  dragging  something  after  it  across  the  broken 
rocks.  The  truth  flashed  upon  him  in  an  instant;  it  was  an 
eagle  caught  in  a  fox-trap  ;  the  strange  noise  was  the  trap  striking 
here  and  there  on  a  stone.  At  once  he  put  down  his  gun  on  an 
exposed  knoll,  and  gave  chase ;  with  the  greatest  difficulty  sub- 
duing the  eager  desire  of  the  yelping  Harry  to  rush  forward  and 
attack  the  huge  bird  by  himself.  It  was  a  rough  and  ludicrous 
pursuit;  but  it  ended  in  capture — though  here,  again,  circum- 
spection was  necessary,  for  the  eagle,  with  all  his  neck-feathers 
bristling,  struck  at  him  again  and  again  with  the  talons  that  were 
free,  only  one  foot  having  been  caught  in  the  trap.  But  the 
poor  beast  was  quite  exhausted ;  an  examination  of  the  trap 
showed  Ronald  that  he  must  have  flown  with  this  weight  attached 
to  his  leg  all  the  way  firom  Ben  Euach,  some  half-dozen  miles 
^^y ;  and  now,  though  there  was  yet  an  occasional  automatic 
motion  of  the  beak  or  the  claws,  as  though  he  would  still  strike 
for  Uberty,  he  submitted  to  be  firmly  gripped,  while  the  iron 
teeth  of  the  trap  were  being  opened.  And  then  Ronald  looked  at 
kis  prize  (but  still  with  a  careful  grip).  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  golden  eagle — a  bird  that  is  only  found  here  and 
there  in  Sutherlandshire,  though  the   keepers  are  no  longer 
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allowed  to  kill  them — and,  despite  himself,  looking  at  the  noble 
creature,  he  began  to  ask  himself  casuistical  questions.  Would  not 
this  make  a  hand^me  gift  for  Meenie  ?  He  could  send  the  biid 
to  Macleay  at  Inverness ;  and  have  it  stuffed  and  retnmed  without 
anybody  knowing.  Moreover,  the  keepers  were  only  charged  to 
abstain  from  shooting  such  golden  eagles  as  they  might  find  oq 
their  own  ground ;  and  he  knew  from  the  make  of  the  trap  that 
this  one  must  have  come  from  a  different  shooting  altogether; 
it  was  not  a  Clebrig  eagle  at  all.  But  he  looked  at  the  fierce  eje 
of  the  beast  and  its  undaunted  mien ;  he  knew  that,  if  it  conM, 
it  would  fight  to  the  death ;  and  he  felt  a  kind  of  pride  in  the 
creature,  and  admiration  for  it,  and  even  a  sort  of  sympathy  and 
fellow-feeling. 

*  My  good  chap,'  said  he,  *  I'm  not  going  to  kill  you  in  cold 
blood — ^not  me.  Go  back  to  your  wife  and  weans,  whereyer  thej 
are.    Off!' 

And  he  tried  to  throw  the  big  beast  into  the  air.  But  this 
was  not  like  flinging  up  a  released  pigeon.  The  eagle  fell  forwd, 
and  stumbled  twice  ere  it  could  get  its  great  wings  into  play ;  and 
then,  instead  of  trying  to  soar  upward,  it  went  away  flapping 
down  wind — ^increasing  in  speed,  until  he  could  see  it,  now  lising 
somewhat,  cross  the  lower  windings  of  Ix)ch  Naver,  and  makeaiaj 
for  the  northern  skies. 

*  It's  a  God's  mercy,'  he  was  saying  to  himself,  as  he  went  back 
to  get  his  gun,  *  that  I  met  the  creature  in  the  day-time ;  had  it 
been  at  night,  I  would  hae  thought  it  was  the  devil.' 

Some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  still  further  up  the  hfll-aide  he 
came  to  his  own  eyrie — a  great  mass  of  rock,  affording  sheltfl 
from  either  southerly  or  easterly  winds,  and  surrounded  with  some 
smaller  stones;  and  here  he  sate  contentedly  down  to  looi^ 
around  him — Harry  crouched  at  his  feet,  his  nose  between  his 
paws,  but  his  eyes  watchful.  And  this  wide  stretch  of  oountiy 
between  Clebrig  and  the  northern  sea  would  have  formed  a  striking 
prospect  in  any  kind  of  weather — ^the  strange  and  savage  loneiineis 
of  the  moorlands ;  the  solitary  lakes  with  never  a  sign  of  habitation 
along  their  shores ;  the  great  ranges  of  mountains  whose  silent 
recesses  are  known  only  to  the  stag  and  the  hind ;  but  on  such  a 
morning  as  this  it  wais  all  as  unstable  and  unreal  as  it  was  wildlj 
beautiful  and  picturesque ; — for  the  hurrying  weather  made  a 
kind  of  phantasmagoria  of  the  solid  land ;  bursts  of  sunlight  that 
struck  on  the  yellow  straths  were  followed  by  swifk  grey  cl««i" 
wreaths  blotting  out  the  world ;  and  again  and  again  the  fhi^* 
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mow-peaks  of  the  hills  would  melt  away  and  become  invisible 
only  to  reappear  again  shining  and  glorious  in  a  sky  of  brilliant 
blae ;  nntil,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had  no  substance 
and  fixed  foundation  at  all,  but  was  a  mere  dream,  an  aerial 
Tision,  changed  and  moved  and  controlled  by  some  unseen  and 
capridoos  hand. 

And  then  again,  on  the  dark  and  wind-driven  lake  &r  below 
him,  that  small  object  was  still  to  be  made  out — like  some  minute, 
black,  crawling  water-insect.  He  took  out  his  glass  from  its 
leather  case,  adjusted  it,  and  placed  it  to  his  eye.  What  was 
this?  In  the  world  suddenly  brought  near — and  yet  dimly  near, 
as  though  a  film  interposed — he  could  see  that  some  one  was 
standing  up  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  another  crouching  down 
by  his  side.  Was  that  a  clip,  or  the  handle  of  the  landing-net : 
in  other  words,  was  it  a  salmon  or  a  kelt  that  was  fighting  them 
there?  He  swept  the  dull  waters  of  the  loch  with  his  glass ;  but 
conid  make  out  no  splashing  or  springing  anywhere  near  them. 
And  then  he  could  see,  by  the  curve  of' the  rod,  that  the  fish  was 
close  at  hand ;  there  was  a  minute  or  two  longer  of  anxiety ;  then 
a  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  the  crouching  person — and 
behold  a  silver-white  object  gleams  for  a  moment  in  the  air  and 
then  disappears ! 

*  Good ! '  he  says  to  himself — with  a  kind  of  sigh  of  satisfaction 
as  if  he  had  himself  taken  part  in  the  struggle  and  capture. 

The  next  instant — for  the  glass  is  still  levelled  on  the  little 
group  so  far  away  from  him — there  is  a  moment  of  keen  dis- 
appointment. The  silver-white  object  is  seen  to  be  put  over  the 
side  of  the  boat.  A  kelt,  then?  And  he  is  almost  sure  that  they 
gafifed  him — a  salmon  wantonly  destroyed  through  the  ignorance 
or  stupidity  of  the  new  man  Praser !  But  no ;  he  is  presently 
reassured.  The  gillie  has  put  the  fish  over  the  side  only  to  wash 
it  clean ;  it  is  taken  into  the  coble  again ;  doubtless — for  the 
American  gentleman  has  learnt  the  ways  of  the  country  now — 
they  will  presently  be  drinking  *  Better  luck,  sir !  *  as  again  they 
fight  the  boat  through  the  stiflf  wind  and  waves. 

How  peaceful  looks  the  little  hamlet  of  Inver-Mudal  1  The 
vild  stonn-douds,  and  the  bursts  of  sunlight,  and  the  howling 
^inds  seem  to  sail  over  it  unheeded ;  down  in  the  hollow  there 
sorely  all  is  quiet  and  still.  And  is  Meenie  singing  at  her  work,  by 
the  window;  or  perhaps  superintending  Maggie's  lessons ;  or  gone 
away  on  one  of  the  lonely  walks  that  she  is  fond  of — ^up  by  the 
^^^^  of  the  Mudal  Water?    It  is  a  bleak  and  a  bare  stream; 
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there  is  scarce  a  bush  on  its  banks ;  and  yet  he  knows  of  no  otlier 
river — ^however  hung  with  foliage  and  flowers — that  is  so  aweet 
and  sacred  and  beautiful.  What  was  it  he  wrote  in  the  bygone 
year — one  smnmer  day  when  he  had  seen  her  go  by — ^and  he, 
too,  was  near  the  water,  and  could  hear  the  soft  murmuring  over 
the  pebbles  ?    He  called  the  idle  verses 

MUDAL  IN  JUNE. 

Mudalf  that  comes  Jrom  tJie  lo7iely  mere. 

Silent  or  whispering,  vanishing  ever. 
Know  you  of  aught  that  concerns  us  here  ? — 

YoUf  youngest  of  all  God's  creatures,  a  river. 

Born  of  a  yesterday's  summer  shower. 

And  hurrying  on  udth  your  restless  motion, 

Silent  or  whispering,  every  hour. 

To  lose  yourself  in  the  great  lone  ocean. 

Your  banks  remain  ;  hut  you  go  by. 

Through  day  and  through  darkness  siciftly  sailing : 
Say,  do  you  hear  the  curlew  cry, 

And  the  snipe  in  the  night-time  hoarsely  availing  f 

Bo  you  watch  the  wandering  hinds  in  the  mom  ; 

Bo  you  hear  the  grouse-cock  crow  in  the  /leather  ; 
Bo  you  see  the  lark  spring  up  from  the  corn, 

All  in  the  radiant  summer  weather  f 

0  Mudal  stream,  how  little  you  know 
That  Meenie  has  loved  you,  and  loves  you  ever  ; 

And  while  to  your  ocean  home  you  flow, 
She  says  good-bye  to  her  well-loved  river  f 

0  see  you  her  now — she  is  coming  anigh — 
And  the  flower  in  her  hand  her  aim  discloses : 

Laugh,  Mudal,  your  thanks  as  youVe  hurrying  by-- 
For  site  flings  you  a  rose,  in  th^  month  of  roses! 

Well,  that  was  written  as  long  ago  as  last  midsummer;  and  was 
Meenie  still  as  far  away  from  him  as  then,  and  as  ignorant  as  ever 
of  his  mute  worship  of  her,  and  of  these  verses  that  he  had  written 
about  her?  But  he  indulged  in  no  day-dreams.  Meenie  was  as 
near  to  him  as  he  had  any  right  to  expect — giving  him  of  an 
assured  and  constant  firiendship ;  and  as  for  these  passing  rhymes- 
well  he  tried  to  make  them  as  worthy  of  her  as  he  could, 
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he  knew  she  should  never  see  them ;  polishing  them,  in  so  far  as 
thej  might  be  said  to  have  any  polish  at  all,  in  honour  of  her ; 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  at  once  cutting  out  and  destroying 
any  of  them  that  seemed  to  savour  either  of  aflFectation  or  of 
echo.  No :  the  rude  rhymes  should  at  least  be  honest  and  of  his 
own  invention  and  method ;  imitations  he  could  not,  even  in  fancy, 
lay  at  Meenie's  feet.  And  sometimes,  it  is  true,  a  wild  imagina- 
tion would  get  hold  of  him — a  whimsical  thing,  that  he  laughed 
at:  supposing  that  life — ^the  actual  real  life  here  at  Inver-Mudal — 
were  suddenly  to  become  a  play,  a  poem,  a  romantic  tale ;  and 
that  Meenie  were  to  Ml  in  love  with  him ;  and  he  to  grow  rich  all 
at  once;  and  the  Stuarts  of  Glengask  to  be  quite  complaisant: 
why,  then,  would  it  not  be  a  fine  thing  to  bring  all  this  collection 
of  yerses  to  Meenie,  and  say  *  There,  now,  it  is  not  much ;  but  it 
shows  you  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  you  all  through  these 
years?'  Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing — ^in  a  romance.  But, 
as  has  been  said,  he  was  one  not  given  to  day-dreams ;  and  he 
accepted  the  facts  of  life  with  much  equanimity ;  and  when  he 
had  written  some  lines  about  Meenie  that  he  regarded  with  a  little 
affection — as  suggesting,  let  us  say,  something  of  the  glamour  of 
her  clear  Highland  eyes,  and  the  rose-sweetness  of  her  nature,  and 
the  kindness  of  her  heart — and  when  it  seemed  rather  a  pity  that 
she  should  never  see  them — ^if  only  as  a  tribute  to  her  gentleness 
offered  by  a  perfectly  unbiassed  spectator — he  quickly  reminded 
himself  that  it  was  not  his  business  to  write  verses  but  to  trap 
foxes  and  train  dogs  and  shoot  hoodie-crows.  He  was  not  vaJn  of 
his  rhymes — except  where  Meenie's  name  came  in.  Besides,  he 
was  a  very  busy  person  at  most  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  men, 
women,  and  children  alike  showed  a  considerable  fondness  for 
him,  so  that  his  life  was  fall  of  sympathies  and  interests ;  and 
altogether  he  cannot  be  regarded,  nor  did  he  regard  himself,  as  a 
broken-hearted  or  blighted  being.  His  temperament  was  essen- 
tially joyous  and  healthy;  the  passing  moment  was  enough; 
nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  have  a  grouse,  or  a  hare,  or  a 
ptarmigan,  or  a  startled  hind  appear  within  sure  and  easy  range, 
and  to  say  *  Well,  go  on.  Take  your  life  with  you.  Rather  a 
pleasant  day  this :  why  shouldn't  you  enjoy  it  as  well  as  I  ? ' 

However,  on  this  blustering  and  brilliant  morning  he  had  not 
come  all  the  way  up  hither  merely  to  get  a  brace  of  hares  for 
Mrs.  Murray,  nor  yet  to  be  a  distant  spectator  of  the  salmon-fishing 
going  on  far  below.  Under  this  big  rock  there  was  a  considerable 
cavity,  and  right  at  the  back  of  that  he  had  wedged  in  a  wooden 
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box  lined  with  tin,  and  fitted  with  a  lid  and  a  lock.  It  was  mseful 
in  the  autumn ;  he  generally  kept  in  it  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  a 
few  bottles  of  soda-water,  lest  any  of  the  gentlemen  should  find 
themselves  thirsty  on  the  way  home  from  the  stalking.  Bat  on 
this  occasion,  when  he  got  out  the  key  and  unlocked  the  little 
chest,  it  was  not  any  refreshment  of  that  kind  he  was  after.  He 
took  out  a  copy-book — a  cheap,  paper-covered  thing  such  as  is 
used  in  juvenile  schools  in  Scotland — and  turned  to  the  first  page, 
which  was  scrawled  over  with  pencilled  lines  that  had  apparently 
been  written  in  time  of  rain,  for  there  were  plenty  of  smudges 
there.  It  had  become  a  habit  of  his  that,  when  in  these  lonely 
rambles  among  the  hills,  he  found  some  further  rhymes  about 
Meenie  come  into  his  head,  he  would  jot  them  down  in  this  copy- 
book, deposit  it  in  the  little  chest,  and  probably  not  see  them 
again  for  weeks  and  weeks,  when,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  he 
would  come  with  fresh  eyes  to  see  if  there  were  any  worth  or 
value  in  them.  Not  that  he  took  such  trouble  with  anything 
else.  His  rhyming  epistles  to  his  friends,  his  praises  of  his 
terrier  Harry,  his  songs  for  the  Inver-Mudal  lasses  to  sing — ^these 
things  were  thrown  off  anyhow,  and  had  to  take  their  chance. 
But  his  solitary  inter-communings  away  amid  these  Alpine  wastes 
were  of  a  more  serious  cast ;  insensibly  they  gathered  dignity  and 
repose  from  the  very  silence  and  awfulness  of  the  solitudes  around: 
there  was  no  idle  and  pastoral  singing  here,  about  roses  in  the 
lane.  He  regarded  the  blurred  lines,  striving  to  think  of  them 
as  having  been  written  by  somebody  else : 

Through  tlie  long  sad  centuries  Clebrig  slept^ 

Nor  a  sound  tihe  silence  broke, 
Till  a  morning  in  Spring  a  strcmge  new  Hdng 

Bestirred  him  and  he  awoke  ; 

And  he  laughed ,  and  his  joyous  laugh  was  heard 

From  Erribol  far  to  Tongue  / 
And  his  granite  veins  deep  dovTA  were  stirred-. 

And  the  great  old  mountain  grew  young. 

*  Tinas  Love  Meenie  he  saw,  and  she  walked  by  tJie  share, 

And  she  sang  so  sweet  and  so  clear. 
That  the  sound  of  her  voice  made  him  see  Again 

The  dawn  of  the  world  appear  ; 

And  at  night  he  spake  to  the  listening  stars 

And  charged  them  a  guard  to  keep 
On  the  hamlet  of  Inver-Mudal  there 

And  the  m>aid-  in  her  innocent  sleep ^ 
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TiU  the  years  should  go  by  ;  and  they  should  see 

Love  Meenie  take  her  stand 
*Mong  the  maidens  around  the  footstool  of  God — 

She  gentlest  of  all  the  hand  I 

He  tore  the  leaf  out,  folded  it,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

^Another  one  for  the  little  bookie  that's  never  to  be  seen,' 
said  he,  with  a  kind  of  laugh ;  for,  indeed,  he  treated  himself  to 
a  good  deal  of  satire,  and  would  rather  have  blown  his  brains  out 
than  that  the  neighbourhood  should  have  known  he  was  writing 
these  verses  about  Meenie  Douglas. 

^And  hey,  Harry,  lad  ! '  he  called,  as  he  locked  up  the  little 
capboard  again,  <  I'm  thinking  we  must  be  picking  up  a  hare  now, 
if  it's  for  soup  for  the  gentleman's  dinner  the  night.  So  ye  were 
baald  enough  to  face  an  eagle  ?  I  doubt,  if  both  his  feet  had 
been  free,  but  ye  might  have  had  a  lift  in  the  air,  and  seen  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  spread  out  below  ye.' 

He  shouldered  his  gun  and  set  out  again — making  his  way 
towards  some  rockier  ground,  where  he  very  soon  bagged  the 
brace  of  hares  he  wanted.  He  tied  their  legs  together,  slung  them 
over  his  shoulder,  and  began  to  descend  the  mountain  again — 
nBnally  keeping  his  eye  on  the  minute  black  speck  on  the  loch, 
lest  there  might  be  occasion  again  for  his  telescope. 

He  took  the  two  hares — ^they  looked  remarkably  like  cats,  by 
the  way,  for  they  were  almost  entirely  white — into  the  inn,  and 
threw  them  on  to  the  chair  in  the  passage. 

'There  you  are,  Nelly,  lass,'  said  he,  as  the  fair-haired  High- 
land maid  happened  to  go  by. 

'All  right,'  said  she,  which  was  no  great  thanks. 

But  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  parlour,  had  heard  the  keeper's 
voice.  ^ 

*  Honald,'  he  cried,  *  come  in  for  a  minute,  trill  ye  ? ' 

Mr.  Murray  was  a  little,  wiry,  grey-haired,  good-natured- 
looking  man,  who,  when  Eonald  entered  the  parlour,  was  seated 
at  the  table,  and  evidently  puzzling  his  brains  over  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper  that  lay  before  him. 

'Your  sister  Maggie  wass  here  this  morning,'  the  innkeeper 
said — still  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  paper — 'and  she  wass 
Baying  that  maybe  Meenie  Miss  would  like  to  come  with  the 
others  on  Monday  night — ay,  and  maybe  Mrs.  Douglas  herself  too 
as  well — but  they  would  hef  to  be  asked.  And  Kott  pless  me,  it 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  if  you  hef  to  write  a  letter,  and  that  is 
DKMre  polite  than  asking — it  is  not  an  easy  thing,  I  am   sure. 
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Ronald,'  he  said,  raising  his  eyes  and  turning  round,  ^  wonld  jou 
take  a  message  ? ' 

*  Where  ? '  said  Eonald — ^but  he  knew  well  enough,  and  was 
only  seeking  time  to  make  an  excuse. 

^  To  Mrs.  Douglas  and  the  young  lass ;  and  tell  them  we  will 
be  glad  if  they  will  come  with  the  others  on  Monday  night— for 
the  doctor  is  away  from  home,  and  why  should  they  be  left  by 
themselves  ?    Will  you  tek  the  message,  Ronald  ? ' 

*  How  could  I  do  that  ? '  Ronald  said.  *  It's  you  that's  giving 
the  party,  Mr.  Murray.'  ^ 

*  But  they  know  you  so  ferry  well — and — and  there  will  be  no 
harm  if  they  come  and  see  the  young  lads  and  lasses  haying  a  reel 
together — ay,  and  a  song  too.  And  if  Mrs.  Douglas  could  not  be 
bothered,  it's  you  that  could  bring  the  young  lady — oh,  yes,  I 
know  ferry  well — if  you  will  ask  her,  she  will  come.' 

^  I  am  sure  no,'  Ronald  said,  hastily,  and  with  an  embarrass- 
ment he  sought  in  vain  to  conceal.  *  If  Miss  Douglas  cares  to 
come  at  all,  it  will  be  when  you  ask  her.  And  why  should  je 
write,  man?  Go  down  the  road  and  ask  her  yourself— I 
mean,  ask  Mrs.  Douglas:  it's  as  simple  as  simple.  What  for 
should  ye  write  a  letter  ?  Would  ye  send  it  through  the  post, 
too?     That's  ceremony  for  next-door  neighbours  ! ' 

*  But  Ronald,  lad,  if  ye  should  see  the  young  lass  herself — ' 

*  No,  no ;  take  your  own  message,  Mr.  Murray  ;  they  can  but 
give  ye  a  civil  answer.' 

Mr.  Murray  was  left  doubting.  It  was  clear  that  the  awful 
shadow  of  Glengask  and  Orosay  still  dwelt  over  the  doctor's  house- 
hold ;  and  that  the.  innkeeper  was  not  at  all  sure  as  to  what  Mrs. 
Douglas  would  say  to  an  invitation  that  she  and  her  daughter 
Meenie — or  WillJamina,  as  the  mother  called  her — should  be 
present  at  a  merry-meeting  of  farm  lads,  keepers,  gillies,  and 
kitchen  wenches. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  NEW  year's  FEAST^ 


Loud  and  shrill  in  the  empty  bam  arose  the  strains  of  the  il/A^fe 
Marchj  warning  the  young  lasses  to  hasten  with  the  adjustment  of 
their  ribbons,  and  summoning  the  young  lads  about  to  look  sbaip 
and  escort  them.  The  long  and  narrow  table  was  prettily  laid  out ; 
two  candelabra  instead  of  one  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  white 
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cover;  the  walls  were  decorated  with  evergreens  and  with  Meenie's 
resplendent  paper  blossoms ;  the  peats  in  the  improvised  fireplace 
burned  merrily.  And  when  the  company  began  to  arrive,  in  twos 
and  threes,  some  bashful  and  hesitating,  others  merry  and  jocular, 
there  was  a  little  embarrassment  about  the  taking  of  places  until 
Ronald  laid  down  his  pipes  and  set  to  work  to  arrange  them.  The 
American  gentleman  had  brought  in  Mrs.  Murray  in  state,  and 
they  were  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  while  Bonald  himself  took  the 
foot,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  keep  order — if  he  were  able — ^among 
the  lasses  who  had  mostly  congregated  there.  Then  the  genersd 
excitement  and  talking  was  hushed  for  a  minute  while  the  inn- 
keeper said  grace ;  and  then  the  girls — &nn-wenche8,  some  of 
them,  and  Nelly,  the  pretty  parlour-maid,  and  Fennuala,  the 
cook's  youngest  sister,  who  was  but  lately  come  from  Uist  and 
talked  the  quaintest  English,  and  Mr.  Murray's  two  nieces  from 
Tongue,  and  the  other  young  lasses  about  the  inn — all  of  them 
became  demure  and  proper  in  their  manner,  for  they  were  about 
to  enjoy  the  unusual  sensation  of  being  waited  upon. 

This,  of  course,  was  Konald's  doing.  There  had  been  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  the  maids  were  to  bring  in  supper  for  so  large 
a  number ;  so  he  addressed  himself  to  the  young  fellows  who  were 
standing  about. 

*  You  lazy  laddies,'  he  said,  *  what  are  ye  thinking  o'  ?  Here'** 
a  chance  for  ye,  if  there's  a  pennyworth  o'  spunk  among  the  lot  o' 
ye.  They  lasses  there  wait  on  ye  the  whole  year  long,  and  make 
the  beds  for  ye,  and  redd  the  house;  I'm  thinking  ye  might  do 
worse  than  wait  on  them  for  one  night,  and  bring  in  the  supper 
when  they  sit  down.  They  canna  do  both  things ;  and  the  fun  o' 
the  night  belongs  to  them  or  to  nobody  at  all.' 

At  first  there  was  a  little  shamefaced  reluctance — it  was 
*  lasses'  work,'  they  said — ^until  a  great  huge  Highland  tyke — a 
Ross-shire  drover  who  happened  to  be  here  on  a  visit — a  man  of 
about  six  feet  four,  with  a  red  beard  big  enough  for  a  raven  to 
build  in,  declared  that  he  would  lend  a  hand,  if  no  one  else  did  ; 
and  forthwith  brought  his  huge  fist  down  on  the  bar-room  table 
to  give  emphasis  to  his  words.  There  was  some  suspicion  that 
this  unwonted  gallantry  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  covetous 
eye  on  Jeannie,  Donald  Macrae's  lass,  who  was  a  very  superior 
dairy-mistress,  and  was  also  heir-presumptive  to  her  father's 
farmstead  and  about  a  score  of  well-favoured  cattle ;  but  that  was 
neither  here  nor  there ;  he  was  as  good  as  his  word ;  he  organised 
the  brigade,  and  led  it ;  and  if  he  swalldwed  a  stifif  glass  of  whisky 
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before  setting  out  from  the  kitchen  for  the  bam,  with  a  steaming 
plate  of  soup  in  each  hand,  that  was  merely  to  steady  his  nerves 
and  enable  him  to  face  the  merriment  of  the  whole  gang  of  those 
girls.  And  then  when  this  red-bearded  giant  of  a  Ganymede  and 
his  attendants  had  served  every  one,  they  fetched  in  their  own 
plates,  and  sat  down  ;  and  time  was  allowed  them ;  for  the  even- 
ing was  young  yet,  and  no  one  in  a  hurry. 

Now  if  Mr.  Hodson  had  been  rather  doubtful  lest  his  presence 
might  produce  some  little  restraint,  he  was  speedily  reassured:  to 
his  own  great  satisfaction,  for  he  was  really  a  most  good-natm:ed 
person,  and  anxious  to  be  friendly  with  everybody.  In  the  general 
fun  and  jollity  he  was  not  even  noticed ;  he  could  ask  Mrs. 
Murray  any  questions  he  chose  without  suspicion  of  being  obsen- 
ant ;  the  young  lady  next  him — who  was  Jeannie  Macrae  hersdf, 
and  to  whom  he  strove  to  be  as  gallant  as  might  be — ^was  veiy 
winsome  and  gentle  and  shy,  and  spoke  in  a  more  Highland 
fashion  than  he  had  heard  yet ;  while  otherwise  he  did  not  finest 
all  badly  at  this  rustic  feast,  for  there  were  boiled  fowls  and  ros^t 
hares  after  the  soup,  and  there  was  plenty  of  ale  passed  round, 
and  tea  for  those  that  wished  it.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  kd 
rather  to  push  himself  forward  and  assert  himself  ere  he  conld 
get  his  proper  share  of  the  work  that  was  going  on.  He  insisted 
upon  carvi."^^  for  at  least  half-a-dozen  neighbours ;  he  was  most 
attentive  to  the  pretty  Highland  girl  next  him ;  and  laughed 
heartily  at  Mrs.  Murray's  Scotch  stories,  which  he  did  not  quite 
understand ;  and  altogether  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  even- 
ing. But  there  was  no  doubt  it  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table  that  the  fun  was  getting  fast  and  furious ;  and  just  as  little 
doubt  that  Ronald  the  keeper  was  suflfering  considerably  at  the 
hands  of  those  ungrateful  lasses  for  whom  he  had  done  so  mucb. 
Like  a  prudent  man,  he  held  his  tongue,  and  waited  his  oppor- 
tunity ;  taking  their  teasing  with  much  good  humour ;  and  pay- 
ing  no  heed  to  the  other  young  fellows  who  were  urging  him  to 
face  and  silence  the  saucy  creatures.  And  his  opportunity  came 
in  the  most  unexpected  way.  One  of  the  girls,  out  of  pure 
mischief,  and  without  the  least  notion  that  she  would  be  over- 
heard, rapped  lightly  on  the  table,  and  said :  *  Mr.  Ronald  Strang 
will  now  favour  us  with  a  song.'  To  her  amazement  and  hwrw, 
there  was  an  almost  instant  silence ;  for  an  impression  had 
travelled  up  the  table  that  some  announcement  was  about  to  he 
made. 
.    ^  What  is  it  now  ?    What  are  you  about  down  there  ? '  their 
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host  called  to  them — and  the  silence,  to  her  who  had  unwittingly 
caused  it,  was  terrible. 

But  another  of  the  girls,  still  bent  on  mischief,  was  bold 
enough  to  say 

'  Oh,  it's  Bonald  that's  going  to  sing  us  a  song.' 

*Sing  ye  a  song,  ye  limmer,  ere  ye're  through  with  your 
supper? '  Bonald  said,  sharply.  *  I'd  make  ye  sing  yourself — ^with 
a  leather  strap — if  I  had  my  will  o'  ye.' 

But  this  was  not  heard  up  the  table. 

*Very  well,  then,  Bonald,*  the  innkeeper  cried,  graciously. 
*  Come  away  with  it  now.  There  is  no  one  at  all  can  touch  you 
at  that.' 

*0h,  do  not  ask  him,'  the  pretty  Nelly  said — apparently 
addressing  the  company,  but  keeping  her  cruel  eyes  on  him. 
'Do  not  ask  Bonald  to  sing.     Bonald  is  such  a  shy  lad.' 

He  glanced  at  her;  and  then  he  seemed  to  make  up  his 
mind. 

*  Very  well,  then,'  said  he,  *  I'll  sing  ye  a  song — and  let's  have 
a  chorus,  lads.' 

Now  in  Sutherlandshire,  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, the  chief  object  of  singing  in  company  is  to  establish  a 
chorus ;  and  the  audience,  no  matter  whether  they  have  heard 
the  air  or  not,  so  soon  as  it  begins,  proceed  to  beat  time  with 
hand  and  heel,  forming  a  kind  of  accompanying  tramp,  as  it  were ; 
so  that  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  first  verse  is  reached,  if  they 
have  not  quite  caught  the  tune,  at  least  they  can  make  some 
kind  of  rhythmic  noise  with  the  refrain.  And  on  this  occasion, 
if  the  words  were  new^— and  Bonald,  on  evil  intent,  took  care  to 
pronounce  them  clearly — ^the  air  was  sufl5ciently  like  *  Jenny  dang 
the  Weaver '  for  the  general  chorus  to  come  in,  in  not  more  than 
half-a-dozen  keys.  This  was  what  Bonald  sang — and  he  sang  it 
in  that  resonant  tenor  of  his,  and  in  a  rollicking  fashion — just  as 
if  it  were  an  impromptu,  and  not  a  weapon  that  he  had  carefully 
forged  long  ago,  and  hidden  away  to  serve  some  such  chance  as 
the  present : 

0  lasses,  lasses,  (/ang  your  ways, 
And  dust  the  house^  or  wash  Hie  claes, 
Ye  put  me  in  a  kind  0*  blaze —  • 

Ye^U  break  my  heart  among  ye  / 

The  girls  rather  hung  their  heads — the  imputation  that  they 
were  all  setting  their  caps  at  a  modest  youth  who  wanted  to  have 
ttbttiiag  todo  with  them  was  scarcely  what  they  expected.     But 
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the  lads  had  stmck  the  tune  somehow ;  and  there  was  a  roaring 
chorus,  twice  repeated,  with  heavy  boots  marking  the  time — 

Ye*U  break  my  heart  among  ye  ! 

And  then  the  singer  proceeded— gravely — 

At  kirk  or  market,  mom  or  e*en, 
The  like  o*  them  was  never  seen, 
For  each  is  kind,  and  eacli  a  queen  ; — 
Ye'U  break  my  heart  among  ye! 

And  again  came  the  roaring  chorus  from  the  delighted  lads — 

Ye*U  break  my  Iieart  among  ye  ! 

There  was  but  one  more  verse — 

There^s  thai  one  dark,  and  that  one  fair ^ 
And  yon  ha^  wealth  o'  yellow  hair  ; 
Garig  Jiame,  gaiig  hame — /  can  nae  mair — 
Ye^ll  break  my  luart  among  ye  / 

Yellow  hair  ?  The  allusion  was  so  obvious  that  the  pretty 
Nelly  blushed  scarlet — all  the  more  visibly  because  of  her  fair 
complexion ;  and  when  the  thunder  of  the  thrice-repeated  refrain 
had  ceased,  she  leant  forward  and  said  to  him  in  a  low  voice,  but 
with  much  terrible  meaning — 

*  My  lad,  when  I  get  you  by  yourself,  I'll  give  it  to  you ! ' 

They  had  nearly  finished  supper  by  this  time ;  but  ere  they 
had  the  decks  cleared  for  action,  there  was  a  formal  ceremony  to 
be  gone  through.  The  host  produced  his  qimich — a  small  cup  of 
horn,  with  a  handle  on  each  side ;  and  likewise  a  bottle  of  whisky ; 
and  as  one  guest  after  another  took  hold  of  the  quaich  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  the  innkeeper  filled  the  small 
cup  with  whisky,  which  had  then  to  be  drunk  to  some  more  or 
less  appropriate  toast.  These  were  in  Gaelic  for  the  most  part — 
*  To  the  goodman  of  the  inn ' ;  *  To  the  young  girls  that  are 
kindy  and  old  wives  that  keep  a  dean  house ';  ^  Good  health ;  and 
good  luck  in  finding  things  washed  ashorej  and  so  forth — ^and 
when  it  came  to  Mr.  Hodson's  turn,  he  would  have  a  try  at  the 
Gaelic  too. 

*  Guess  I  can  wrestle  with  it,  if  you  give  me  an  easy  one,'  he 
remarked,  as  he  took  the  little  quaich  between  his  fingers  and 
held  it  till  it  was  filled. 

<  Oh,  no,  sir,  do  not  trouble  about  the  Gaelic/  said  his  pretty 
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neighbour  Jeannie — ^blushing  very  much,  for  there  was  oompara* 
ti?e  silence  at  the  time. 

'Butlwant  to  have  my  turn.  There's  nothing  mean  about 
me.    If  it's  anything  a  white  man  can  do,  I  can  do  it.' 

'  Say  air  do  aJUamte — that  is,  your  good  health/  said  Jeannie, 
blushing  more  furiously  than  ever. 

He  carefully  balanced  the  cup  in  his  hands,  gravely  turned 
towards  his  hostess,  bowed  to  her,  repeated  the  magic  words  with 
a  very  &ir  accent  indeed,  and  drained  off  the  whisky — amid  the 
general  applause;  though  none  of  them  suspected  that  the 
swallowing  of  the  whisky  was  to  him  a  much  more  severe  task 
than  the  pronunciation  of  the  Craelic.  And  then  it  came  to 
fionald's  turn. 

^Oh,  no,  Mr.  Murray,'  said  the  slim-waisted  Nelly,  who  had 
recovered  firom  her  confusion,  and  whose  eyes  were  now  as  full  of 
mischief  as  ever,  *  do  not  ask  Bonald  to  say  anything  in  the 
Gaelic ;  he  is  ashamed  to  hear  himself  speak.  It  is  six  years  and 
more  he  has  been  trying  to  say  **  a  young  calf,"  and  he  cannot  do 
it  yet.' 

^  And  besides,  he's  thinking  of  the  lass  he  left  behind  in  the 
Lothians,'  said  her  neighbour. 

'And  they're  all  black-haired  girls  there,'  continued  the  fair- 
haired  Nelly.    *  Eonald,  drink  "  too  nighean  dubh.^* ' 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  her  steadily,  and  said :  *  Tir  nam  beann 
^n  gleannj  s^nan  gaisgeack ;  ^  and  may  all  the  saucy  jades  in 
Sutherland  find  a  husband  to  keep  them  in  order  ere  the  year  be 
out.' 

And  now  two  or  three  of  the  lasses  rose  to  clear  the  table ;  for 
tbe  red-bearded  drover  and  his  brigade  had  not  the  skill  to  do 
that;  and  the  men  lit  their  pipes;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
joyooa  schwa/rinerei.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  there  was  a  rapping 
of  spoons  and  knuckles  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table ;  and  it  was 
clear,  from  the  importance  of  his  look,  that  Mr.  Murray  himself 
was  about  to  favour  the  company — so  that  a  genersd  silence 
ensued.  And  very  well  indeed  did  the  host  of  the  evening  sing 
—in  a  shrill,  high-pitched  voice,  it  is  true,  but  still  with  such  a 
multitude  of  sn^l  flourishes,  and  quavers,  and  grace  notes  that 
showed  he  had  once  been  proud  enough  of  his  voice  in  the  days 
gone  by.  *  Scotland  yet '  he  sang ;  and  there  was  a  universal 
nish  at  the  chorus — 

*  The  land  of  hills,  and  glens,  2^nd  he^x^es 
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*  And  trow  yeas  I  svtig,  my  lads, 

The  burden  o't  sliaU  be, 
Auld  Scotland's  Iu>wes,  and  Scotland s  hnowes, 

And  ScotlancPs  hiUsfor  me, 
ril  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 

WV  a*  tJie  honours  three^ 

And  was  their  American  friend  to  be  excluded  ? — not  if  he  knew 
it.  He  could  make  a  noise  as  Well  as  any;  and  he  waved  the 
quaich — which  had  wandered  back  to  him — round  his  head;  and 
strident  enough  was  his  voice  with 

Til  drink  a  cup  to  Scotland  yet, 
ITt*  a*  the  honours  three. 

*  I  feel  half  a  Scotchman  already/  said  he,  gaily,  to  his  hostess. 

*  Indeed,  sir,  I  wish  you  were  ^together  one,*  she  said,  in  her 
gentle  way.  *  I  am  sure  I  think  you  would  look  a  little  better  in 
health  if  you  lived  in  this  country.' 

*  But  I  don't  look  so  ill,  do  I  ? '  said  he — rather  disappointed; 
for  he  had  been  striving  to  be  hilarious,  and  had  twice  dnmk  the 
contents  of  the  quaich,  out  of  pure  friendliness. 

*  Well,  no,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Murray,  politely,  *  not  more  than 
most  of  them  I  have  seen  from  your  country ;  but  surely  it  catinot 
be  so  healthy  as  other  places ;  the  young  ladies  are  so  thin  and 
delicate-looking  whatever ;  many  a  one  I  would  like  to  hef  kept 
here  for  a  while — for  more  friendly  young  ladies  I  hef  never  met 
anywhere — just  to  see  what  the  mountain  air  and  the  sweet  milk 
would  do  for  her.' 

*  Well,  then,  Jrlrs.  Murray,  you  will  have  the  chance  of  trying 
your  doctoring  on  my  daughter  when  she  comes  up  here  a  fe' 
weeks  hence ;  but  I  think  you  won't  find  much  of  the  invalid  about 
her — it's  my  belief  she  could  give  twenty  pounds  to  anygirllknov 
of  in  a  go-as-you-please  race  across  the  stiflFest  ground  anywhenr. 
There's  not  much  the  matter  with  my  Carry,  if  she'd  only  nvt 
spend  the  whole  day  in  those  stores  in  Begent  Street*  Well, 
that  will  be  over  when  she  comes  here;  I  should  think  it'll 
make  her  stare  some,  if  she  wants  to  buy  a  veil  or  a  pair  of 
gloves.' 

But  the  girls  at  the  foot  of  the  table  had  been  teasing  BojkJJ 
to  sing  something;  silence  was  forthwith  procured ;  and  presently 
— ^for  he  was  very  good-natured,  and  sang  whenever  he  was  asked 
—the  clear  and  penetrating  tenor  voice  was  ringing  along  the 
rafters  j 
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*  The  newsfrcLe  Moidart  earn*  yestreen. 

Will  soon  gar  manyferli^^ 
For  ships  0'  war  hoe  just  conne  in 
And  landed  royal  Charlie,^ 

It  was  a  well-known  song,  with  a  resounding  choms : 

'  Come  through  the  heatlier^  around  him  gather, 

YeWe  a*  the  toelcomer  early  ; 
Around  him  ding  vd*  a'  your  kin. 
For  toha*ll  be  king  hut  Charlie  ? ' 

Nay,  was  not  this  the  right  popular  kind  of  song — to  have  two 
choruses  instead  of  one  ? — 

'  Come  through  the  heatlier,  around  him  gather, 

Come  Ronald,  and  Donald,  corns  aHJiegither, 
And  claim  your  rightfv!  lawfu'  king, 
For  wlia'll  be  king  but  Charlie  ?  * 

This  song  gave  great  satisfaction ;  for  they  had  all  taken  part 
in  it;  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  melodious  result.  And 
then  the  lasses  were  at  him  again : 

*  Ronald,  sing  "Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  maut." ' 
'Sonald,  will  you  not  give  us  "  Logan  Water  "  now  ? ' 

*  Ronald,  "Auld  Joe  Nicholson's  Bonnie  Nannie''  or  "My 
^^SSy  ^  ^  young  thing  " — whichever  ye  like  best  yourself.' 

*  No,  no,'  said  the  pretty  Nelly,  *  ask  him  to  sing  "  When  the 
kje  come  hame,"  and  he  will  be  thinking  of  the  black-haired  ]ass 
he  left  in  the  Lothians.' 

*  Grae  wa',  gae  wa','  said  he,  rising  and  shaking  himself  free 
from  them.  *  I  ken  whatll  put  other  things  into  your  heads — or 
into  your  heels,  rather.'    , 

He  picked  up  his  pipes,  which  had  been  left  in  a  comer, 
threw  the  drones'  over  his  shoulder,  and  marched  to  the  upper 
end  of  the  bam;  then  there  was  a  preliminary  groan  or  two,  and 
presently  the  chanter  broke  away  into  a  lively  reel-tune.  The 
effect  of  this  signal,  as  it  might  be  called,  was  magical ;  everyone 
at  once  divined  what  was  needed ;  and  the  next  moment  they 
were  all  helping  to  get  the  long  table  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent parts  and  carried  out  into  the  dark.  There  was  a  cross 
table  left  at  the  upper  end,  by  the  peat-fire,  for  the  elderly  people 
and  the  spectators  to  sit  at,  if  they  chose  ;  the  younger  folk  had 
wooden  forms  at  the  lower  end ;  but  the  truth  is  that  they  were 

>  *  fcrlie ' — wonder. 
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so  eager  not  to  have  any  of  the  inspiriting  mnsic  thrown  avay 
that  several  sets  were  immediately  formed  and  off  they  went  to 
the  wild  strains  of  *  Miss  Jenny  Gordon's  Favourite ' — intertwisting 
deftly,  setting  to  partners  again,  fingers  and  thumbs  snapped  in 
the  air,  every  lad  amongst  them  showing  off  his  best  steps,  and 
ringing  whoops  sent  up  to  the  rafters  as  the  reel  broke  off  again 
into  a  quick  strathspey.  It  was  wild  and  barbaric,  no  doubt;  bat 
there  was  a  kind  of  rhythmic  poetry  in  it  too;  Bonald  grew 
prouder  and  prouder  of  the  fire  that  he  could  infuse  into  this 
tempestuous  and  yet  methodical  crowd ;  the  whoops  became 
yells  ;  and  if  the  red-bearded  drover,  dancing  opposite  the  slim- 
figured  Nelly,  would  challenge  her  to  do  her  best,  and  could  himself 
perform  some  remarkable  steps  and  shakes,  well,  NeUy  was  not 
ashamed  to  raise  her  gown  an  inch  or  two  just  to  show  that  he 
was  not  dancing  with  a  flat-footed  creature,  but  that  she  had 
swift  toes  and  graceful  ankles  to  compare  with  any.  And  then 
again  they  would  trip  off  into  the  figure  8,  swinging  round  with 
arms  interlocked ;  and  again  roof  and  rafter  would  ^  dirl '  with  the 
triumphant  shouts  of  the  men.  Then  came  the  long  wailing 
monition  from  the  pipes ;  the  sounds  died  down ;  panting  and 
laughing  and  rosy-cheeked  the  lasses  were  led  to  the  benches  by 
their  partners ;  and  a  general  halt  was  called. 

Little  Maggie  stole  up  to  her  brother. 

'  I'm  going  home  now,  Bonald,'  she  said. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said.  *  Mind  you  go  to  bed  as  soon  as  ye  get 
in.  And  ye'U  find  a  package  of  oranges  and  nuts  that  Mrs. 
Murray  sent  over  for  ye ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  keep  them 
for  the  morrow  and  next  day.     Grood-night,  lass.' 

<  Good-night,  Ronald.' 

She  was  going  away,  when  he  said  to  her — 

^  Maggie,  do  ye  think  that  Miss  Douglas  is  no  coming  to  see 
the  dancing  ?  I  thought  she  would  do  that  if  she  would  rather 
no  come  to  the  supper.' 

In  truth  he  had  had  his  eye  on  the  door  all  the  time  he  ^ras 
playing  *  Miss  Jenny  Gordon's  Favourite.' 

*  I  am  Binre  if  she  stays  away,'  the  little  Maggie  said,  *  it  is  no 
her  own  doing.  Meenie  wanted  to  come.  It  is  very  hard  that 
everybody  should  be  at  the  party,  and  not  Meenie.' 

*  Well,  well,  good-night,  lass,'  said  he ;  for  the  young  folk 
were  choosing  their  partners  again,  and  the  pipes  were  wanted. 
Soon  there  was  another  reel  going  on,  as  fast  and  furious  as 
before. 
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At  the  end  of  this  reel — Meenie  had  not  appeared,  by  the  way, 
aod  Bonald  concluded  that  she  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  look  on 
at  the  dancing — the  yellow-haired  Nelly  came  np  to  the  top  of 
the  room,  and  addressed  Mrs.  Murray  in  the  Gaelic ;  but  as  she 
finished  np  with  the  word  quadrille^  and  as  she  directed  one  modest 
little  glance  towards  Mr.  Hodson,  that  amiable  but  astute  on- 
looker naturally  inferred  that  he  was  somehow  concerned  in  this 
speech.    Mrs.  Murray  laughed. 

'Well,  sir,  the  girls  are  asking  if  you  would  not  like  to  have 
a  dance  too ;  and  they  could  have  a  quadrille.' 

'I've  no  cause  to  brag  about  my  dancing,'  he  said,  good- 
hamooredly,  *  but  if  Miss  Nelly  will  see  me  through,  I  dare  say 
weTl  manage  somehow.    Will  you  excuse  my  ignorance  ?' 

Now  the  taU  and  slender  Highland  maid  had  not  in  any  way 
bargained  for  this — it  was  merely  friendliness  that  had  prompted 
ber  proposal ;  but  she  could  not  well  refuse ;  and  soon  one  or  two 
sets  were  formed ;  and  a  young  lad  called  Munro,  from  Lairg,  who 
had  brought  his  fiddle  with  him  for  this  great  occasion,  proceeded 
to  tune  np.  The  quadrille,  when  it  came  off,  was  performed  with 
more  of  vigour  than  science ;  there  was  no  ignominious  shirking 
of  steps — ^no  idle  and  languid  walking — but  a  thorough  and  reso- 
lute flinging  about,  as  the  somewhat  bewildered  Mr.  Hodson 
speedily  discovered.  However,  he  did  his  part  gallantly,  and  was 
now  grown  so  gay  that  when,  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  he  inquired 
of  the  fair  Nelly  whether  she  would  like  to  have  any  little  re- 
freshment, and  when  she  mildly  suggested  a  little  water,  and 
offered  to  go  for  it  herself,  he  would  hear  of  no  such  thing-  No, 
no ;  he  went  and  got  some  soda-water ;  and  declared  that  it  was 
much  more  wholesome  with  a  little  whisky  in  it ;  and  had  some 
himself  also.  Gay  and  gallant  ? — why,  certainly.  He  threw  off 
thirty  years  of  his  life  ;  he  forgot  that  this  was  the  young  person 
who  would  be  waiting  at  table  after  his  daughter  Carry  came 
hither:  he  would  have  danced  another  quadrille  with  her;  and 
felt  almost  jealous  when  a  young  fellow  came  up  to  claim  her  for 
^^t  Highland  Sckottische — thus  sending  him  back  to  the  society  of 
Mrs.  Murray.  And  it  was  not  until  he  sate  down  that  he  re- 
membered he  had  suggested  to  his  daughter  the  training  of  this 
pretty  Highland  girl  for  the  position  of  maid  and  travelling  com- 
panion. But  what  of  that  ?  If  all  men  were  bom  equal,  so  were 
women ;  and  he  declared  to  himself  that  any  day  he  would  rather 
converse  with  Nelly  the  pretty  parlour-maid  than  with  Her  Illus- 
trious Highness  the  Princess  of  Pfalzgrafweiler-Gunzenhausen. 
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In  the  meantimey  Bonald,  his  pipes  not  being  then  needed^  had 
wandered  out  into  the  cold  night-air.  There  were  some  stars 
visible,  but  they  shed  no  great  light ;  the  world  lay  black  enough 
all  around.  He  went  idly  and  dreamily  along  the  road — ^tbe 
sounds  in  the  bam  growing  fainter  and  fainter — ^until  he  reached 
the  plateau  where  his  own  cottage  stood.  There  was  no  light  in 
it  anywhere ;  doubtless  Maggie  had  at  once  gone  to  bed,  as  she 
had  been  bid.  And  then  he  wandered  on  again — ^walking  a  little 
more  quietly — until  he  reached  the  doctor's  house.  Here  all  the 
lights  were  out  but  one ;  there  was  a  red  glow  in  that  solitaiy 
window ;  and  he  knew  that  that  was  Meenie's  room.  Surely  she 
could  not  be  sitting  up  and  listening  ? — even  the  skirl  of  the  pipes 
could  scarcely  be  heard  so  far ;  and  her  window  was  closed.  Beading, 
perhaps?  He  knew  so  many  of  her  favourites — *The  Burial 
March  of  Dundee,'  *  Jeannie  Morrison,'  *  Bonny  Kilmeny,'  'Chris- 
tabel,'  the  *  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Valley  of  Chamounix,' 
and  others  of  a  similar  noble,  or  mystical,  or  tender  kind ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  these  were  more  in  consonance  with  the  gentle 
dignity  and  rose-sweetness  of  her  mind  and  nature  than  the 
gambols  of  a  lot  of  farm-lads  and  wenches  ?  He  walked  on  to  the 
bridge,  and  sate  down  there  for  a  while,  in  the  dark  and  the 
silence ;  he  could  hear  the  Mudal  Water  tippling  by,  but  could 
see  nothing.  And  when  he  passed  along  the  road  again,  the  light 
in  the  small  red^blinded  window  was  gone ;  Meenie  was  away  in 
the  world  of  dreams  and  phantoms — and  he  wondered  if  the  people 
.there  knew  who  this  was  who  had  come  amongst  them,  with  her 
wondering  eyes  and  sweet  ways. 

He  went  back  to  the  bam,  and  resumed  his  pipe-playing  with 
all  his  wonted  vigour — waking  up  the  whole  thing,  as  it  were; 
but  nothing  could  induce  him  to  allow  one  or  other  of  the  lads  ia 
be  his  substitute,  so  that  he  might  go  and  choose  a  partner  for 
one  of  the  reels.  He  would  not  dance ;  he  said  his  business  was 
to  keep  the  merrymaking  going.  And  he  and  they  did  keep  it 
going,  till  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning,  when  all  hands 
were  piped  for  the  singing  of  *  Auld  Lang .  Syne ':  and  thereafter 
there  was  a  general  dispersal,  candles  going  this  way  and  that 
through  the  blackness  like  so  many  will-o'-the-wisps ;  and  the 
last  good-nights  at  length  sank  into  a  silence  as  profound  and  hushed 
as  that  which  lay  over  the  unseen  heights  of  Clebrig  and  the  dark 
and  still  lake  below. 

{To  (a  Cfmtiwted^ 
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A  FEW  months  ago  an  essay  of  mine  on  the  American  card 
game  Poker  appeared  in  these  pages.  I  have  been  since 
told  bj  Americans,  with  that  frankness  which  is  so  engaging  a 
quality  of  theirs,  that  though  I  may  be  able  to  calculate  to  a  nicety 
the  chances  of  the  various  poker  hands,^  and  those  on  which  the 
drawing  of  firesh  cards  at  poker  depend,  I  should  be  everlastingly 
beaten  if  I  played  at  poker  in  America.  I  think  it  exceedingly 
likely,  for  poker  is  not  a  game  at  which  I  have  ever  played.  I 
shall  probably  escape  crushing  defeat  at  the  game,  because  I 
am  never  likely  to  play  it.  It  is  a  game  expressly  invented  for 
betting  purposes,  and  betting  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  foolish 
and  degrading  habit ;  so  that  I  am  not  likely  to  find  myself  at 
the  same  table  with  American  poker  players.  Moreover,  if  news- 
paper notes  do  them  justice,  some  of  the  most  successful  exponents 
of  the  game,  in  America,  modify  their  chances  by  manipulative 
processes  which  I  had  not  taken  into  account  in  my  poker  essay. 
The  chance  of  a  hand  with  four  aces,  for  example,  is  by  no  means 
what  is  indicated  in  that  essay  if  the  dealer  is  able  by  dexterity 
of  hand  to  deal  himself  any  cards  he  may  please.  In  the  company 
of  ordinary  players,  again,  a  full  hand  is  doubtless  a  very  good 
hand  to  stand  on,  but  a  man  of  guileless  type  would  be  wise  not 
to  stand  on  a  hand  even  of  four  kings  if  he  found  a  dexterous 
opponent  putting  money  down  heavily,  lest  it  should  presently 
appear  that  the  four  kings  had  been  dealt  him  specially  to  make 
him  wager  freely,  by  an  opponent  who  had  at  the  same  time  dealt 
himself  four  aces  or  a  straight  flush.  Such  things  have  been ; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  America  for  a 
man  to  lay  down,  with  a  sigh,  a  hand  of  four  knaves,  queens,  or 

^  Eren  this  was  questioned  by  one  ingenious  person — he  was  an  Englishman, 
tliough.  In  a  review  of  my  essay  which  appeared  in  Tntth^  he  fonnd  me  quoted 
a.**  saying  that  there  are  624  *  four*  hands  at  poker,  to  which  he  demurred,  saying 
tliat  there  are  but  13 — viz.  four  aces,  four  kings,  four  queens,  and  so  on  to  the 
fleuce.  Oddly  enough,  the  TVidh  reviewer,  though  he  had  been  rather  critical 
about  my  article,  and  wrote  after  the  manner  of  reviewers  (that  is,  as  if  he  knew 
much  more  about  the  subject  than  the  writer  he  reviewed),  was  not  able  to  meet 
this  very  simple  and  most  obvious  fallacy.  *  I  only  said,'  he  explained, « that  such 
were  Mr.  Proctor's  figures,  not  tl>at  thoy  were  right.' 
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kings  (face  downwards  be  it  understood,  lest  he  sKoold  be  shot 
for  the  implied  suspicion,  even  though  four  aces  should  lie  under 
the  shooter's  hand).  It  is  even  said,  I  know  not  with  what  degree 
of  truth,  that  in  some  Western  States  you  must  not  be  unduly 
pained  if  you  should  find  four  aces  beaten  by  five  jacks ;  still  less 
must  you  question  whether  five  jacks  belong  naturally  to  a  normal 
pack. 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from  a  game  like  poker,  assodated 
with  greed  and  lying  bluster  and  brag,  to  the  noble  game  which 
every  Englishman  loves  (though  few  play  it  well) — the  best  if  not 
the  oldest  of  card  games — whist !    It  is  played  indeed  for  money, 
as  poker  is ;  but  with  what  a  difference !   At  poker  the  money  is 
everything ;  no  one  would  think  of  playing  at  the  game  except  to 
win  or  lose  money  ;  at  whist,  the  chief  reason  why  money  is  staked 
is  that  the  game  may  be  well  and  truly  played.    No  true  lover  of 
whist  would  like  to  hear  such  stories  told  of  money  lost  and  won 
at  whist  as  are  told  of  exciting  poker  games.      The  author  of 
'  G-uy  Livingstone,'  in  his  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci,  introduces  a 
story  originally  told  about  the  skilful  whist  player  Jas.  Clay,  whidi 
seems  to  imply  that  many  fortunes  have  been  lost  by  bad  whist 
play.   A  partner  of  Clay's  had  lost  a  game  by  leading  from  a  plain 
suit,  though  holding  five  trumps  one  honour.    At  the  close  of  the 
hand  he  asked  Clay  (who  loved  him  not)  whether  a  trump  lead 
would  not  have  been  wiser.     *  It  is  computed,'  slowly  and  gravely 
answered  the  great  whist  player, '  that  eleven  thousand  men,  <mee 
heirs  to  fair  fortunes,  are  now  wandering  abroad  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution, because  they  would  not  lead  trumps  from  five  one  honoiiT.' 
But  either  Clay  was  savage  at  the  foolish  play  of  his  partner,  in 
which  case  a  man  will  say  anything,  or  he  purposely  Americanised 
the  truth,  which,  correctly  expressed,  would  have  been  less  amusing 
and  effective.     For  where  would  have  been  the  interest  of  such  a 
rejoinder  as  this  ? — *  It  is  computed  that  by  failing  to  take  the 
chance  of  a  great  game  which  the  possession  of  five  trumps  one 
honour  gives  you  and  your  partner  you  lose  about  one  point  out  of 
23^  of  those  which,  but  for  this  fault  of  play,  you  would  hare 
made,  in  the  course  of  a  sufficiently  long  run :  supposing  2,316 
points  lost  and  as  many  won  each  year  (a  very  fidr  allowance  of 
play),  but  for  this  fault,  then  2,218  only  would  be  won  and  2,418 
lost,  a  balance  of  200  to  the  bad,  by  a  player  who  committed  the 
fiiult  into  which  you  have  just  fallen,  partner.     At  a  sovereign 
each,  which  is  higher  play  than  I  recommend  for  neophytes  like 
you,  you  would  probably  lose  200i.  per  annum.     But  then  (ato 
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probably)  you  would  correct  the  fault  of  play  before  the  year  was 
out  However,  we  must  not  keep  the  table  waiting.  Mr.  Vincent 
Flemyng,  it  is  your  turn  to  deal.' 

It  is  singular  that,  being  so  fine  a  game  as  it  is,  whist  should 
be  so  little  known.  I  have  just  said,  indeed,  that  every  one  in 
England  loves  whist.  I  should  have  said  that  every  one  loves  a 
game  which  is  supposed  to  be  whist.  But  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  who  suppose  they  play  whist  hardly  know  what 
the  game  is.  The  game  at  which  they  really  play  has  been  called 
by  the  ingenious  Pembridge,  Bumblepuppy.  It  is  a  sort  of  blun- 
der-blindfold game,  which  must  be  interesting,  I  suppose,  since  so 
many  play  it.  Nay,  let  us  be  honest.  Even  we  who  know  what 
whist  is  (which  is  by  no  means  claiming  to  play  finely)  have  most 
of  us  had  a  period  of  bumblepuppy.  Can  we  not  remember  how 
we  sat  gravely  down  to  what  we  called  whist  ?  When  our  hands 
were  delivered  to  us,  we  set  down  in  our  minds  each  ace  as  a  card 
to  be  led  at  the  first  opportunity.  We  had  little  fear  about  our 
kings ;  for  we  knew  that  the  aces  over  them  would  be  led  out  by 
the  other  players  just  as  frankly  as  we  should  lead  out  our  own. 
Even  queens  had  a  fair  chance.  But  the  single  card  was  our  chief 
delight.  That  was  led  out  at  once,  and  so  our  little  trumps  were 
safely  made ;  for  no  one  would  think  of  leading  out  trumps  while 
there  seemed  to  be  a  chance  of  using  any  in  ruffing.  Somehow  a 
trick  made  by  ruffing  seemed  worth  two  made  in  any  other  way. 
If  no  chance  came  for  a  ruff,  trumps  were  reserved  to  the  last. 
But  even  then  our  game  retained  its  beautiful  simplicity  of 
character. .  The  ace  came  out  first,  then  in  due  order  the  king 
and  the  queen.  To  have  led  a  small  card  firom  ace,  queen,  and 
others,  would  have  seemed  wild  audacity,  which  might  indeed 
succeed  at.  times,  but  was  too  imprudent  to  be  encouraged. 

This  game,  however,  the  whist  of  the  home  circle  and  of 
Western  America  (in  the  Eastern  States  many  Americans  know 
true  whist  *  real  well '),  is  not  whist  at  all.  It  owes  its  interest 
solely  to  chance.  A  player  of  this  bumblepuppy  game,  who  has 
heen  lucky  in  getting  a  number  of  good  hands,  does  indeed  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  character  of  a  good  player.  He  seems  to 
regard  his  luck  as  something  due  to  personal  influence.  Indeed, 
oddly  enough,  while  a  good  whist  player,  even  if,  with  a  good 
partner,  he  has  to  play  against  two  bumblepuppy  players,  will 
never  be  assured  of  success,  knowing  how  uncertain  the  chances 
^^y  you  will  generally  find  one  of  these  know-nothings  boasting 
confidently  that  he  will  win.  Another  way  of  recognising  the  whist 
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(luflFers  is  by  their  manner  when  the  cards  favoar  thenu  A  good 
player,  when  he  and  his  partner  have  made  five  or  six  by  cards, 
will  not  be  loudly  jubilant,  though,  touching  on  the  help  received 
from  the  cards,  he  may  congratulate  his  partner  on  some  sae- 
cessful  stroke  of  strategy;  but  the  player  of  bumblepuppy,  when 
he  and  his  partner,  having  all  the  honours  and  five  out  of  six  of 
the  remaining  high  cards,  have  won  the  odd  trick  and  so  made  a 
treble,  will  say  •  He  Amew;  they  would  win,'  •  He  always  dM»  win,' 
and  otherwise  take  credit  for  a  success^which  not  even  the  skill  of 
a  Deschapelles  could  have  managed  to  avert. 

But  though  domestic  whist,  or  bumblepuppy,  has  *  these  vio- 
lent delights '  for  its  exponents,  it  is  not  a  game  worth  playing  or 
talking  about. 

Majora  canamna  ! 

What  is  the  real  game  of  whist  then,  the  reader  may  ask,  if 
domestic  whist  is  not  whist  at  all  ?  Is  not  the  object  the  same? 
No  doubt  it  is.  •  The  object  of  whist  is  to  secure  as  many  tricks 
as  possible.  High  cards  tell  at  whist  as  at  bumblepuppy  (I  thank 
thee,  Pembridge,  for  teaching  me  that  word !).  Nay,  in  qtiite  a 
number  of  hands,  luck  tells  as  much  at  one  game  as  at  the  other, 
and  if  the  whist  player  is  of  sordid  mind,  as  many  are,  he  rejoices 
at  the  dull  hands  in  which  he  has  only  had  to  play  oat  winning 
cards  as  much  as  the  veriest  dufier  of  domestic  whist  at  the  vaj 
in  which  aces  and  kings  take  tricks.  But  whist  is  a  game  of 
science,  a  game  calling  for  the  exercise  of  keen  perception,  watch- 
fulness, memory,  patience,  and  trust  in  the  established  laws  of 
probability.  It  may  sound  like  exaggeration  to  say  that  whist 
is  far  better  calculated  to  develop  the  mind  than  many  things 
taught  at  school,  yet  many  a  man  can  perceive  a  real  gain  to  his 
mental  qualities  fix)m  whist  practice  who  would  find  it  hard  to 
recognise  any  good  which  he  has  obtained  from  learning  how  \o 
write  Latin  verses  with  due  attention  to  the  niceties  of  the  (xwiiw. 
A  course  of  whist  play  is  a  capital  way  of  training  the  memoiy, 
the  powers  of  attention,  and  the  temper ;  but  nine  boys  out 
of  ten  gain  nothing  from  a  course  of  practice  in  determining  the 
greatest  common  measures  and  the  least  common  mnltiplesof 
algebraical  quantities. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  best  whist  players  are  complaining  that 
whist  is  becoming  too  full  of  points  requiring  to  be  noticed  m 
kept  in  the  memory.  A  system  has  come  into  existence  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  by  which  a  player  can  convey  in- 
formation to  his  partner  in  various  ways;  and  it  is  urged  th«t 
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instead  of  giving  their  minds  to  points  of  whist  strategy,  players 
now  have  to  be  constantly  looking  out  for  this  signal  or  that 
indication.    Many  of  the  old  players  determine  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  all  this  signalling ;  but,  alas  for  them !  they  have  no 
choice.    It  is  too  strong  for  them.     Though  they  may  never 
gignal  themselves,  though  they  may  resolutely  decline  to  respond 
to  any  signal  made  by  their  partner,  they  tYiust  notice  the  signals 
alike  of  their  partner  and  of  the  adversaries,  or  all  sorts  of  dis- 
asters will  happen,  for  which  their  partners  will  properly  hold 
them  responsible.    Thus,  a  player  signals  for  trumps,  and  pre- 
sently his  partner  responds  by  leading  him  a  trump.     Suppose 
now  one  of  the  other  players  has  failed  to  notice  the  signal.     He 
falls  naturally  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  player  who 
has  led  trumps  is  strong  in  them,  and  that  the  other  adversary  is 
presumably  weak.     Under  this  mistake  he  presently  forces  what 
he  supposes  to  be  the  strong  trump  hand,  but  in  reality  enables 
the  weak  hand  to  make  trumps  which  would  otherwise  have  fallen 
idle.    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  chance  of  forcing  the  strong 
trump  hand,  the  player  who  has  failed  to  notice  the  signal  re- 
frains religiously  from  doing  so,  imagining  that  he   would  be 
helping  the  enemy  instead  of  cutting  down  his  trump  strength. 
Under  these  circumstances,  partner,  if  of  the  reproachful  sort,  can 
rebuke  much  more  effectively  than  where  his  own  signal  has 
merely  been  overlooked.    To  the  reproach,  ^'NMiy  did  you  not  lead 
me  a  trump  when  I  signalled  ? '  there  is  always  the  ready  answer, 
'I  saw  your  signal,  and  I  declined  to  respond  to  it,  because  I 
object  to  the  signalling  system*'     But  what  answer  can  be  made 
when  your  partner  says^  *  My  good  sir,  you  played  the  enemy's 
game ;  there  was  Y  signalling  for  trumps  and  you  deliberately 
forced  Z,  giving  him  just  the  trick  which  made  their  game ;  or  you 
failed  to  force  Y,  though  that  was  the  only  way  to  save  our  game.' 
You  cannot  answer  that  you  saw  the  signal,  but  preferred  to 
sacrifice  the  game  rather  than  act  upon  it.     You  are  obliged  to 
tell  the  truth  (and  what  could  be  more  painful  ?)  that  you  had 
failed  to  notice  the  enemy's  signal. 

Whist — the  real  game  of  whist,  I  mean — derives  its  interest 
entirely  from  strategy,  by  which  either  tricks  are  made  by  cards 
which  would  not,  but  for  such  strategy,  have  power  to  take  those 
tricks,  OT  by  which  the  plans  of  the  adversaries  to  achieve  such 
ends  are  detected  and  foiled.  Tricks  may  be  made  by  high 
cards ;  but  there  is  no  interest  in  that.  Any  one  can  take  a  trick 
with  the  ace  of  trumps.    Tricks  may  be  made  by  finesse — 
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that  is,  by  playing,  instead  of  the  best  card,  a  lower  card  whidi 
may  or  may  not  take  the  trick  according  as  the  intermediate 
card  or  cards  lie  to  the  right  or  left.  This  is  better ;  but  the 
finesse  pure  and  simple  is  a  matter  of  mere  chance,  and  so  far  as  the 
actual  gain  of  a  trick  is  concerned  there  is  no  more  scientific  joy  in 
the  snccess  of  a  finesse  than  in  the  capture  of  a  trick  by  a  high  card. 
There  is  science  in  the  finesse ;  but  the  scientific  interest  does 
not  depend  on  the  direct  success  or  failure  of  the  finesse  at  the 
moment,  but  on  its  bearing  upon  the  general  play  of  the  hand.' 
Again,  tricks  may  be  made  by  trumping  winning  cards  of  phun 
suits.  There  is  often  good  science  in  bringing  this  about  properly, 
not  by  the  coarse  lead  of  a  single  card  or  from  a  two-card  suit,  bat 
by  so  arranging  matters  that  the  rufi',  when  made,  shall  not 
impair,  but  utilise  the  trump  strength  which  lies  between  you  and 
your  partner.  Special  pleasure  is  there  in  the  cross-ruff  when 
ingeniously  secured  and  properly  employed ;  still  more  pleasure  in 
tempting  the  enemy  to  a  cross-ruff,  which,  while  not  lasting  long 
enough  to  give  them  more  than  three  or  four  tricks,  just  destroys 
their  superior  trump  strength.  But  the  great  deh'ght  of  whift 
strategy  lies  in  the  manoeuvres  by  which  small  cards  are  made  to 
conquer  large  ones,  as  when  a  long  suit  is  successfully  brought  in, 
or  the  enemy  forced  by  skilful  strategy  to  lead  up  to  a  tenace. 
Nor  is  there  less  pleasure  in  noting  and  foiling  the  plans  of  the 
adversary  for  achieving  these  same  ends.  Nay,  to  the  true  player 
there  ought  to  be  pleasure  even  in  noting  the  skill  by  which  the 
enemy  achieves  success ;  but  I  fear  me  this  is  more  than  most 
players  of  whist  attain  to,  however  earnest  may  be  their  whist 
enthusiasm. 

Of  course  chance  has  its  part  even  in  scientific  whist.  In  playing 
30,000  rubbers,  one  of  the  finest  living  players  of  the  game  lost 
nearly  15,000,  gaining  only  a  balance  of  about  600  rubbers. 
Among  the  thousands  of  rubbers  he  lost,  a  goodly  proportion  must 
have  been  lost  against  bad  play  and  by  the  sheer  influence  of  caids 
— that  is,  of  chance.  There  must  be  some  villanous  whist  players 
living  who  can  boast  that  they  have  played  several  rubbers  against 
this  fine  player  and  won  every  rubber  they  played.  Then,  again, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  cards  being  beaten  by  sheer  bad 

*  For  instance,  the  queen  is  nearly  always  finessed  from  aoe  queen  tbini  in 
hand ;  but  this  point  of  strategy  does  not  depend  on  the  chances  of  the  finesse 
succeeding.  These  are  good— rather  better  than  two  to  one ;  but  yon  play  the 
queen  so  that,  if  king  does  lie  in  the  fourth  hand,  it  may  be  played,  and  tout 
partners  suit  cleared.  If  you  played  the  ace,  and  the  fourth  player  had  the  king, 
no  would  be  able  to  stop  your  partner's  suit  when  next  led,  and  perhaps  for  good. 
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lack.  Tlinsy  there  is  that  famous  hand  in  which  the  Doke  of 
Cumberland  held  ace,  king,  queen,  and  knave  in  one  plain  suit, 
ace,  king,  queen,  in  another,  ace,  king  in  the  third,  while  in 
tramps  he  held  king,  knave,  nine,  and  seven ;  yet  with  this  per- 
fectly magnificent  hand  and  the  lead,  leading  also  quite  cor- 
rectly, he  did  not  make  a  single  trick.*  Yet,  although  chance  thus 
plays  an  important  part  in  whist,  and  is  indeed  regarded  by  many 
as  the  element  which  gives  to  whist  its  great  interest,  the  game 
even  in  its  partial  dependence  on  chance  is  a  scientific  one.  Only 
science  can  answer  the  questions  which  the  chance  element  in- 
troduces. Only  science  can  avail  to  get  the  best  results  which 
the  different  components  of  the  hands  leave  open  to  a  player 
and  his  partner.  When  to  scientific  acumen  is  added  a  good 
memory,  a  careful  and  attentive  mind,  readiness  in  observation, 
brilliance  of  conception,  and  aptitude  in  execution,  we  get  the 
elements  of  fine  play.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  whist  player  that 
he  is  bom,  not  made.  Practice  alone  can  combine  these  elements 
to  form  a  really  fine  player. 

Chance,  indeed,  in  whist  causes  good  play  often  to  fail,  and 
l)ad  play  to  succeed.  This  is  little  understood  by  bad  players. 
They  judge  only  by  immediate  results,  and  if  a  sound  rule  leads 
to  disaster,  as  must  inevitably  happen  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
cases  to  which  it  is  applied,  they  vow  that  the  rule  is  a  bad  one, 
and  are  apt  thenceforth  to  follow  the  unsound  converse  rule. 
For  instance,  it  may  be  shown  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  leading 
a  small  card  from  ace  three  small  ones,  will  be  successful,  the  ace 
taking  the  second  trick  and  the  two  first  tricks  going  far  to  clear 
the  suit.  But  sometimes  this  sound  lead  turns  out  badly.  Your 
partner  holds,  perhaps,  the  queen,  fourth  player  the  fourchette 
to  the  queen — i.e.  knave,  king ;  the  first  trick  falls  to  the  king, 
your  ace  is  trumi>ed  second  round,  and  when  trumps  are  exhausted 
the  holder  of  the  knave  is  found  to  have  two  more  of  the  suit, 
both  which  he  makes,  besides  the  knave  (and  the  king  which  he 
tad  made  first  round),  or  four  tricks  in  the  suit,  besides  the  trick 

'  This  seems  incredible,  but  when  the  hands  are  supplied  the  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  readily  seen.  The  four  trumps  lying  just  over  those  held  by  the 
Ijoke  of  Cumberland— viz.,  the  ace,  queen,  ten,  and  eight,  were  on  his  left,  with 
^inc  diamonds,  while  on  his  right  were  five  small  t  rumps.  He  led  a  trump  which 
^as  taken  on  his  left,  and  a  diamond  led — trumped  on  his  right.  Another  trump 
*as  led  through  him,  which  was  similarly  taken,  and  another  diamond  led,  which 
^as  also  trumped  on  his  right.  Another  trump  lead  through  the  duke  caused  his 
^  trump  but  one  to  fall ;  the  last  was  then  extracted  by  the  player  on  his  left, 
^e  duke  had  now  no  diamonds,  that  being  the  suit  of  which  he  had  held  only 
^^awand  king.  Then  the  diamonds  on  his  left  were  as  good  as  trump.*',  and 
^e  aU  the  lemaining  tricks. 
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made  by  the  ruff  on  your  ace.  This  is  rough  on  the  soond  lead, 
and  some  players  can  never  forget  such  a  contretemps*  They  forth- 
with adopt  the  system  of  leading  ace  first  from  a  soit  of  fourt) 
the  ace.  Now  in  this  case,  there  really  is  something  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  ace  lead,  which  is  adopted  on  the  Contment.  Th^ 
balance  of  advantages  in  favour  of  the  small  card  lead  is  not  hearv. 
Still  the  odds  are  in  its  fEivour.  Now,  suppose  there  veie  a 
teetotum  with  eleven  faces,  six  marked  with  an  A,  five  iriih  a  Z, 
and  a  small  bet  depended  on  the  selection  of  the  face  whichirould 
come  uppermost.  Anyone  who  wagered  on  the  A  systematicallj 
would  be  bound  to  win  in  the  long  run  of  many  trials.  If  there 
were  1,100  trials  he  would  be  right  about  600  times  and  wrong 
about  500  times,  or  would  gain  about  100  times  the  amonnt  of  hh 
wager.  In  11,000  trials  it  would  be  still  more  certain  that  he 
would  win  his  wager  by  about  one-eleventh  of  the  total  number 
of  trials.  Yet  he  would  lose  a  number  of  times.  It  would  often 
happen  that  he  would  lose  ten  or  twelve  times  in  succession.  If 
he  had  been  assured  the  rule  given  to  him  was  a  sound  one,  but 
had  not  been  allowed  to  look  at  the  teetotumi,  and  it  so  chanced 
that  his  first  ten  trials  were  all,  or  most  of  them,  unfavourable,  \\ 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  rule 
were  really  sound.  But  if  the  teetotum  were  shown  him,  and  he 
found  there  were  six  A  faces  to  only  five  B  faces,  vrith  an  eqnal 
chance  of  any  one  of  these  faces  showing,  he  would  certainly  be 
unwise  were  he  to  give  up  the  sound  A  selection  and  adopt  the 
unsound  Z  selection  merely  because  it  had  happened  that  a  few 
chance  trials  had  given  results  unfiivourable  to  the  better  choice. 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  those  whist  players  do  who  reject  md 
for  unsound  play  because  sound  play  has  occasionally  turned  oat 
badly. 

The  lead  of  the  king  from  king,  queen,  and  others  is  a  great 
stumbling-block  to  beginners  struggling  to  emerge  from  the  clais 
of  bumblepuppy  players.  In  two  cases  out  of  t^e  they  see  the 
king  slaughtered  by  the  ace,  and  they  cannot  understand  how  tbe 
lead  can  possibly  be  sound  when  this  happens.  The  only  idea  of 
the  weak  wliist  player  about  his  high  cards  is  that  of  making 
tricks  with  them,  the  possibility  of  making  tricks  through  them- 
nay,  of  making  more  tricks  through  them  than  by  them— does  not 
readily  occur  to  him.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  many  even  among 
practised  whist  players  regard  this  particular  lead  with  douM, 
and  though  they  follow  it  they  cannot  defend  it  and  cannot 
understand  why  from  time  immemorial  it  has  been  unheatafegly 
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taught  a^part  of  the  scientific  game.  Yet  it  can  be  quite  readily 
shown  to  be  the  prop^  lead  in  plain  suita  (unless  trumps  have 
been  exhausted,  when  a  small  card  may  often  be  led  with 
advantage): — 

You  hold  king,  queen,  and  two  others,  at  least  (otherwise  the 
gait  would  be  a  short  one,  and  not  suitable  for  leading,  unless 
you  had  two  weaker  three  card  suits,  and  four  weak  trumps).     Now 
if  your  partner  holds  the  ace,  there  can  of  course  be  no  question 
about  the  propriety  of  leading  the  king,  unless  he  holds  the  ace 
single,  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  which,  as  it  happens  but 
once  in  a  hundred  cases  or  so,  need  not  be  farther  considered. 
We  direct  our  attention,  then,  to  the  case  in  which  the  ace  lies 
either  to  the  left  or  to  the  right  of  you.     In  either  case,  the  ace 
wfll  be  put  on  the  king,  or  should  be,  for  not  to  cover  the  king 
is  regarded  as  bad  play,  unless  trumps  have  been  extracted,  when 
tie  waiting  game  is  safe.     The  command  of  the  suit  now  remains 
with  you,  as  you  hold  the  queen  and  two  others.    The  suit  is  not 
established.     But  wherever  the  knave  may  lie,  he  will  probably 
fall  third  round,  and  a  long  card  be  left  which  will  be  as  good  as 
a  tnimp  when  trumps  are  out.     You  make   one  trick  almost 
certainly  in  the  suit  (only  losing  the  queen  to  a  ruflf  in  case  one 
of  the  enemy  held  but  one  card  originally  in  the  suit,  in  which 
case  neither  your  king  nor  queen  would  have  made)  and  have  a 
fair  chance  of  making  two  tricks.    Now  consider  what  your  chances 
are  if  you  lead  a  small  card,  ace  lying  either  to  your  right  or  left. 
If  ace  lies  to  your  right  there  is  considerable  probability  that  the 
right-hand  player  may  hold  besides  the  ace  a  card  higher  than 
your  partner's  bestj  and  make  the  trick  with  that  card.    You 
take  the  best  course  for  giving  the  enemy  this  advantage.     If  he 
does  not,  the  trick  goes  to  the  ace ;  but  now  the  chances  are  only 
about  13  iu  30  that  one  or  pther  of  your  opponents  will  not  be 
able  to  ruff  the  third  round.  .  So  that  apart  from  the  risk  of  first 
trick  going  to  the  enemy  for  a  small  card,  you  have  little  more 
than  one  chance  in  three  of  making  a  second  trick  in  the  suit. 
On  the  other  hand,  suppose  ace  Ues  to  your  left.     Then  your 
small  card  is  passed,  and  there  is  an  even  chance  that  the  first 
trick  goes  to  the  player   on  your   right,   with  knave  or  ten. 
Whether  this  happens,  or  the  trick  falls  to  knave  or  ten  of  your 
l)artner'B,  the  ace  still  lies  against  you,  and  besides  making  a  trick 
when  played,  it  blocks  yoar  suit.     Moreover,  while  the  second 
trick  will  go  to  the  ace  (unless  ruffed),  the  chances  are  but  about 
13  m  30  that  the  third  trick  will  not  be  ruffed  by  the  enemy. 
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Thus  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  against  the  lead  of  a  smill 
card  doing  as  well  for  you  as  the  lead  of  the  king. 

But,  of  course,  it  must  happen  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases 
that  the  right  lead  turns  out  unluckily.  In  two  cases  oat  of 
three  the  king  falls  to  the  enemy's  ace,  and  the  short-siglited, 
seeing  no  further,  thinks  this  proves  the  lead  to  be  bad.  But  eyen 
in  the  further  play  of  the  suit  the  result  may  be  xmfortmiate. 
From  a  rough  computation  which  I  have  made,  I  find  reason  to 
conclude  that  leading  king  from  king,  queen,  and  two  others  tnms 
out  well  in  about  five  cases  out  of  nine.  If  my  computatiim  is 
right  (the  difficulty  lies  in  taking  into  account  the  multitadinoas 
varieties  of  arrangement  outside  the  suit),  then  the  lead  tunu  out 
ill  in  four  cases  out  of  nine.  Depend  upon  it,  cavillers  will  pay 
much  more  attention  to  those  four-ninths  of  all  the  cases  iD 
which  the  lead  fails  than  to  the  cases,  though  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  numerous,  in  which  the  lead  turns  out  welL  Bat^  of 
course,  the  sound  whist  player  systematically  adopts  the  lead 
which  wiU  turn  out  well  in  the  majority  of  cases :  he  would  do  so 
even  though  the  odds  in  his  &vour  were  not  more  than  101 
to  100. 

In  the  course  of  the  reasoning  just  given,  I  have  touched  on  the 
chance  that  a  suit  will  go  round  such  and  such  a  nnmber  of  times. 
Most  of  the  rules  for  leading  at  whist  depend  on  this  particular 
chance,  the  calculation  of  which  is  easy  enough,  so  far  as  principles 
are  concerned,  though  laborious  in  practice.    The  whist  plajer 
cannot  conveniently  run  through  these  calculations  while  the  rest 
of  the  table  wait  for  him  to  play.    But  rules   of  play,  based 
either  upon  calculation  or  on  long  practice  leading  to  the  same 
conclusions,  should  be  adopted  systematically,  as  bound  to  be  best 
in  the  long  run.     Of  course,  circumstances  alter  cases.    Among 
the   forty  games  I  have  collected*  in    *How  to  Play  Whist,' 
there  is  one   in    which    that   fine   player,  Mr.  F.  G.  Lewis, 
ran  counter  to  two  rules  in  the  very  first  card  he  played  (the 
opening  lead) :  having  five  trumps,  he  did  not  lead  a  trump,  and 
leading  from  a  plain  suit  of  five  cards  headed  by  the  ace  he  led  the 
lowest  but  one  (the  customary  lead  when  the  suit  is  not  headed 
by  the  ace)  instead  of  the  ace,  the  usual  and  generally  the  best 
lead.     But  that  was  because  a  higher  rule  overrode  both  those 
other  rules — viz.  the  rule  that  you  should  play  to  win. 

I  proceed  to  state  some  of  the  chances  of  ^particular  arrange- 
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ments  of  the  cards  in  a  particular  hand,  or  of  the  cards  of  any 
suits  in  different  hands.  I  shall  not,  as  I  did  in  my  essay  on 
Poker,  indicate  the  reasoning  by  which  the  various  results  have 
been  obtained,  for  that  reasoning  was  found  rather  difficult  by 
those  unacquainted  with  the  methods  of  calculation  considered, 
while  those  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  combination  can  reason 
oat  the  matter,  I  have  no  doubt,  for  themselves. 

There  are  no  less  than  635,013,559,600  ways  in  which  a  hand 
can  be  made.  That  all  the  cards  in  the  hand  may  be  trumps  (the 
dealer's,  of  course,  must  be  taken),  the  chance  is  but  one  in 
158,753,389,900  (one-fourth  of  the  number  just  mentioned).  A 
few  years  ago  (see  Whist  Whittling,  in  *How  to  Play  Whist,' 
pp.  190,  191)  two  cases  of  the  kind  were  recorded,  and  many 
seemed  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the 
mathematical  computation  of  the  chance.  For,  they  said,  in 
158,753,389,900  cases  only  one  would  give  this  particular  hand, 
and  yet  two  cases  occurred  within  a  few  years  of  each  other, 
within  which  time  so  many  hands  could  not  possibly  have  been 
dealt.  Now  there  was  here,  at  starting,  the  fallacy  that  because 
but  one  case  in  so  many  is  favourable,  so  many  trials  must  be  made 
to  give  an  even  chance  of  the  event  occurring.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  much  smaller  number  of  trials  is  necessary  to  give  an  even 
chance.  Take  a  simple  case — the  tossing  of  a  coin.  Here  there 
are  two  possible  results,  but  it  does  not  take  two  trials  to  give  an 
even  chance  of  tossing  bead — one  trial  suffices  for  that;  and  the 
chance  of  tossing  head  once  at  least  in  two  trials  instead  of  being 
one-half  is  three-fourths ;  the  odds  are  not  even,  but  three  to  one 
in  favour  of  tossing  a  head.  In  like  manner,  if  158,753,389,900 
hands  were  dealt,  the  odds  are  not  even,  but  largely  in  favour  of 
X  hand  of  thirteen  trumps  being  among  them.  Moreover,  if  the 
xlds  were  shown  to  be  ten  or  even  twenty  to  one  against  the  event 
x^caning  in  a  given  much  smaller  number  of  trials,  yet  there  is 
lothing  very  surprising  in  an  event  occurring  when  the  odds 
Lgainst  it  are  ten  or  twenty  to  one.  But  large  though  the 
lumber  just  mentioned  may  seem,  the  number  of  whist  players 
s  also  large.  It  would  not  be  much  out  of  the  way  to  suppose  that 
^mong  all  the  whist-playing  nations  of  the  earth  a  million  whist 
>arties  play  per  diem,  and  to  each  we  may  fairly  assign  twenty 
lea.ls.  On  this  assumption  it  would  require  only  7,950  days,  or 
lot  much  more  than  twenty  years,  to  give  159,000,000,000  trials, 
^r  xnuch  more  than  an  even  chance  of  the  remarkable  hand  in 
ruostion.  Then,  too,  there  are  cases  where  the  trumps  are  more 
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likely  to  be  distributed  to  one  hand  than  if  the  distribution  were 
absolutely  at  random.  Thus  suppose  a  cross-ruff  has  been  esta- 
blished in  a  game,  and  five  or  six  tricks  taken  that  way :  then  it 
can  readily  happen  that  the  five  or  six  trumps  which  have  thus 
fallen  take  the  same  position  in  each  of  the  five  or  six  tricks 
gathered  ly  the  same  player.  Suppose  such  a  thing  to  happen, 
with  five  trumps  only,  once  in  a  thousand  games.  Then  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  chance  of  the  remaining  cards  of  that  snit  all 
falling  into  the  same  hand  is  one  in  2,629,575,  making  the  chance 
of  both  events  coming  off,  and  all  thirteen  cards  fEilling  into  one 
hand,  one  in  2,629,575,000,  or  the  odds  only  2,629,574,999  to  1 
(instead  of  158,753,389,899  to  1)  against  all  thirteen  tnunps 
being  in  one  hand.  Large  even  as  these  odds  are,  the  real  odds 
must  be  much  larger ;  otherwise,  with  the  great  number  of  whist 
hands  constantly  being  dealt,  we  should  hear  of  all-trump  hands 
two  or  three  times  a  year  at  least. 

Turn  now  from  this  very  rare  hand  to  the  arrangements  which 
occur  most  frequently.  It  then  might  seem  as  though  the  com- 
monest of  all  arrangements  would  be  the  one  by  which  the  cards 
are  distributed  most  uniformly  among  the  suits — i.e.  four  of  one 
suit,  and  three  of  each  of  the .  other  suits.  But  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  this  is  the  conunonest  kind  of  hand 
If  you  take  a  given  suit — say  clubs,  for  the  four-card  suit— then 
there  are  16,726,464,040  possible  arrangements,  giving  four  clubs, 
three  hearts,  three  diamonds,  and  three  spades ;  and  there  are 
not  so  many  arrangements  for  any  hand  in  which  each  particular 
suit  is  assigned  a  particular  number  of  cards.  But  as  the  four-card 
suit  can  be  chosen  in  four  different  ways,  we  get  66,905,856,160 
possible  arrangements  of  a  hand  with  four  of  one  suit  and  three 
of  each  of  the  others.  Now,  taking  a  hand  with  four  of  each  of 
two  suits,  three  of  another,  and  two  of  the  fourth  suit,  we  find  that 
if  we  assign  definite  suits  for  the  three  cards  and  for  the  two  cards 
— say  we  have  three  hearts,  and  two  diamonds  in  each  hand- 
there  are  only  11,404,407,300  possible  arrangements  giving  four 
clubs,  three  hearts,  three  spades,  and  two  diamonds.  This  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  number  giving  four  clubs,  three  hearts 
three  spades,  and  three  diamonds,  to  which,  as  a  special  anaDge- 
ment  for  those  suits,  it  comes  next  in  frequency.  But,  instead 
of  having  only  four  ways  in  which  to  distribute  our  suits,  wbdov 
have  twelve.  We  can  have  any  one  of  the  four  suits  for  our  tw^ 
card  suit,  and  combine  with  any  one  of  the  three  remaining  suits 
for  our  three-card  suit,  giving  four  times  three,  or  twelve, 
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ways  of  distribatiiig  the  suits.  Thus  we  have  twelve  times  the 
above  number,  or  136,852,887,600  different  arrangements  of  the 
cards  in  a  hand,  giving  two  of  one  suit,  three  of  another,  and  four 
of  each  of  the  two  remaining  suits.  This  is  of  all  arrangements 
the  conmionest.  Out  of  any  large  number  of  hands  dealt  to  any- 
one in  a  long  course  of  whist  play  more  than  a  fifth,  or  more  exactly 
342,132,219  out  of  1,587,533,899,  wiU  be  hands  containing  two 
four-card  suits,  a  three-card,  and  a  two-card  suit. 

Next  in  frequency  come  hands  containing  one  five-card  suit, 
two  three-card  suits,  and  one  two-card  suit.  Of  these  there  are 
in  all  98,534,079,072,  or,  roughly,  about  three  hands  in  twenty 
are  of  this  kind.  Given  the  suits,  which  are  to  have  five  cards 
and  two  cards,  there  are  8,211,173,256  possible  arrangements ;  but 
each  can  be  taken  twelve  different  ways  by  distributing  the  suits. 

The  third  kind  of  hand  in  order  of  frequency  is  one  con- 
taining  five  of  one  suit,  four  of  another,'  three  of  a  third,  and  one 
of  the  fourth.  Of  such  hands  there  are  in  all  82,111,732,560; 
rather  more  than  one  hand  in  eight  is  of  this  kind.  But  when 
the  suits  are  given  to  which  these  several  numbers  are  to  be 
assigned,  we  find  a  very  much  smaller  number  of  possible  arrange- 
ments than  in  the  preceding  or  even  than  in  the  next  case.  For 
the  largeness  of  tiie  number  just  mentioned  arises  from  the  dr- 
cnmstance  that  a^  each  suit  has  a  different  number  of  cards,  we 
can  distribute  the  suits  in  twenty-four  instead  of  twelve  different 
ways  (as  in  each  of  the  last  two  cases).  Thus  we  can  have  any  one 
of  the  four  suits  for  the  five-card  suit,  and  combine  each  of  these 
four  with  any  one  of  the  remaining  three  suits  for  the  four-card 
suit,  giving  twelve  combinations,  each  of  which  can  be  combined 
with  two  arrangements  of  the  remaining  suits  as  the  three-card 
and  one-card  suits,  giving  twenty-four  combinations  in  all.  Thus 
the  number  of  possible  arrangements,  when  the  suits  are  assigned 
beforehand  to  the  several  numbers,  is  only  one  twenty-fourth  of 
the  number  just  mentioned,  or  3,421,322,190. 

The  hand  coming  fourth  in  order  of  frequency  is  one  con- 
taining one  five-card  suit,  one  four-card  suit,  and  two  two-card 
suits.  Of  such  hands  there  are  67,182,326,640,  or  about  two 
hands  in  nineteen  are  of  this  kind.  But  as  there  are  only 
twelve  ways  in  which  the  suits  can  be  distributed,  we  have  only 
to  divide  this  number  by  twelve  instead  of  by  twenty-four,  as  in  the 
preceding  case,  to  give  the  number  of  arrangements  when  the 
suita  are  assigned.  We  thus  get  5,598,527,220  arrangements,  a 
considerably  larger  number  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

CC2 
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Only  fifth  io  order  of' frequency  comes  the  hand  which  mm 
suppose  the  most  frequent — viz.  the  hand  of  greatest  uniformity 
of  distribution,  already  considered.  The  total  number  of  stidi 
hands,  66,905,856,1 60,  is  very  near  to  the  numb^  in  the  la^ 
case  ;  but  the  number  of  arrangements  when  the  several  snitB  are 
assigned  is  very  much  greater,  being  no  less  than  16,726,464,040. 

'  Here  we  may  stop,  noting  only  that  the  sixth  hand  in  order 
of  frequency,  with  a  six-card  suit,  a  three-card  suit,  and  two  two- 
card  suits,  comes  very  far  behind  the  fifth,  its  number  being  outj 
35,830,574,208,  or  little  more  than  half  the  number  for  a  fcrar, 
three,  three,  three  hand.  In  *  How  to  Play  Whist,'  the  numbers 
for  all  possible  arrangements  of  hands  are  given  (p.  196). 

But  now  we  should  notice  that  the  numbers  of  ways  in  which 
the  thirteen  cards  of  a  hand  may  be  distributed  among  tie 
four  suits  are  also  the  numbers  of  ways  in  which  the  thirteen 
cards  of  a  suit  may  be  distributed  among  the  four  hands.  We 
see,  then,  that  the  most  probable  arrangement  is  that  there  fill 
be  four  cards  of  the  suit  in  each  of  two  hands,  three  in  another 
hand,  two  in  the  fourth.  The  next  most  probable  anangemest 
is  that  there  will  be  five  cards  of  the  suit  in  one  hand,  three  in 
each  of  two  other  hands,  and  two  in  the  fourth;  and  so  on, pre 
cisely  (so  far  as  numerical  statistics  are  concerned)  as  in  the  cor- 
responding cases  considered  above  with  regard  to  the  distiibtition 
of  cards  in  a  suit.  Only  jifiU  in  order  of  frequency  comes  the 
case  of  what  is  familiarly  called  *  an  honest  suit ' — ^that  is,  a  snit 
which  will  go  round  three  times.  It  is  more  than  4|  times  as 
likely  that  at  least  five  of  a  suit  will  be  in  one  hand  (ooirespoDdiDg 
to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  cases  considered  above,  and  to  seven 
other  cases  of  less  frequency,  down  to  the  case  of  eight  cards  of 
the  suit  in  one  hand  and  five  in  another)  as  that  there  vill  not 
be  less  than  three  of  the  suit  in  each  hand.  The  chance  even  that 
no  hand  will  hold  more  than  four  of  the  suit  is  less  than  the  chance 
that  there  will  be  five  cards  in  one  hand  at  least.  There  are  about 
thirteen  cases  of  the  former  kind  to  seventeen  of  the  latter. 

If  any  one  holds  four  of  a  suit,  the  chance  that  the  suit  will 
go  round  three  times  is  about  149  in  1,000.  But  this  is  not  (as 
has  been  incorrectly  stated  of  late)  the  chance  that  the  suit  will 
escape  ruffing  third  round ;  for  that  will  happen  even  though  the 
suit  does  not  go  round  thrice,  if  partner  holds  the  short  suit.  A 
suit,  of  which  the  original  leader  holds  four,  will  escape  ruflBng  by 
the  enemy,  if  partner  holds  two,  and  the  adversaries  four  and  three, 
if  partner  holds  one  and  the  adversaries  five  and  three,  or  four  and 
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four;  and  lastly,  if  partner  holds  none  and  the  adversaries  five  and 
four  or  six  and  three.  The  chance  is  one-third  in  each  case  that  it  is 
partner  and  not  one  of  the  adversaries  who  holds  the  short  snit. 

One  other  case  may  be  considered.  Nearly  every  one  who 
has  played  whist  much  must  have  had  at  times  a  Yarborough  hand 
— that  is,  a  hand  in  which  there  is  no  card  above  a  nine.  Pem- 
biidge  says  he  has  held  three  of  these  hands  in  the  course  of 
two  hours ;  but  this  is,  of  course,  altogether  unusual.  The  name 
given  to  a  hand  of  this  sort  is  derived  from  a  certain  Lord  Yar- 
borough, who  used  to  offer  the  attractive  but  really  very  safe 
wager  of  1,000Z.  to  12.  that  a  hand  of  this  sort  would  not  be  dealt. 
If  Lord  Yarborough  had  not  calculated  the  chances  (or  had  them 
calculated  for  him)  he  acted  with  little  wisdom  in  betting  at  all  on 
such  a  matter ;  but  if  he  knew  them  he  acted  with  little  fairness 
in  offSering  the  odds  he  did.  It  will  be  found  that  one  hand  in 
about  1,828  is  a  Yarborough,  so  that  Lord  Yarborough  ought  to 
have  wagered  1,827Z.  to  \L  instead  of  1,000Z.  to  \L  It  is  said  that 
he  laid  this  wager  many  thousands  of  times.  Supposing  he  offered 
1,0002.  to  \U  to  each  member  of  a  whist  party,  for  ten  deals,  on 
about  ninety-one  or  ninety-two  nights,  in  each  of  ten  years, 
making  in  kll  about  36,560  wagers — i.e.  twenty  times  1,828 — ^he 
would  have  lost  about  twenty  times,  or  20,0002.,  and  won  about 
36,5002.,  making  a  clear  profit  of  about  16,5002.,  or  1,6502.  per 
annum,  by  this  seemingly  reckless  system  of  wagering. 

An  instance,  lastly,  is  on  record  of  a  hand  containing  four 
twos,  four  threes,  four  fours,  and  one  five.  Anyone  holding  such 
a  hand  might  well  believe  himself  especially  selected  for  punish- 
ment by  the  deities  or  daemons,  whoever  they  may  be,  who  preside 
over  the  fortunes  of  whist  players.  Yet  such  a  hand  is  bound  to 
occur  from  time  to  time,  when  so  many  play  whist.  The  chance 
of  holding  such  a  hand  is,  in  fact,  exactly  the  same  as  the  chance 
of  holding  all  the  trumps,  viz.  one  in  158,753,389,000.  For 
there  are  only  four  possible  ways  in  which  such  a  hand  can  be  made 
up.  It  must  hold  the  twelve  lowest  cards  in  the  pack,  and  one 
five,  which  may  be  of  any  of  the  four  suits ;  hence  there  are  four 
hands  having  no  card  higher  than  a  five  out  of  635,013,559,600, 
or  one  chance  of  such  a  hand  in  158,753,389,000.  Yet  I  have  no 
manner  of  doubt — so  foolish  are  men  in  regard  to  betting — that 
if  a  I^rd  Yarborough  of  to-day  were  to  offer  10,0002.  to  12.  (instead 
of  158,753,389,0002.  to  12.)  against  the  occurrence  of  such  a  hand 
he  would  find  many  takers. 

BiCHARP  A.  Proptor. 
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An  Incident  of  Empire. 

IT  is  proposed  in  the  ibllowing  pages  to  give  a  brief  aoooTmt  of 
one  of  those  dashing  affairs  which  have  contributed  to  the 
prestige  of  the  Punjab  frontier  force.  About  a  year  ptevioiis  to 
the  date  of  the  proceedings  about  to  be  related  Mian  Bukn, 
the  headman  of  Supri  (an  Utmankheyl  village  in  the  district  of 
Daur,  situated  among  the  hills  close  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sw^X 
Biver  just  before  it  debouches  into  the  plain),  had  instigated  hii^ 
fellow  tribesmen  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  body  of 
coolies  who  were  engaged  in  making  the  Swat  CanaL  Iltese 
border  ruffiansi  issuing  from  their  hills  at  night,  stealthily  de- 
scended to  the  camp  where  the  coolies  were  sleeping  in  tents,  cat 
the  ropes  of  the  latter,  and  then  with  fiendish  cruelty  slashed  at 
and  maimed  everything  that  moved  underneath  the  canvas,  kiUing 
many  of  their  unfortunate  victims  before  help  could  reach  them. 
As  a  punishment  for  their  treacherous  attack  the  Croveroment  of 
India  ordered  the  blockade  of  the  village,  i.e.  prohibited  any  of 
its  inhabitants  frt>m  crossing  the  frontier  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
imposed  a  heavy  fine.  For  more  than  twelve  months  the  latter 
remained  unpaid,  in  spite  of  warnings  as  to  the  result  of  their  con- 
tumacy. 

As  they  still  maintained  their  defiant'  attitude,  the  Gt)venH 
ment  of  India,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  late  Sir  Louis  Oavagnari 
(then  Captain  Oavagnari),  determined  to  attempt  the  capture  of  their 
leader,  Mian  Bukn.  With  this  object  Captain  Cavagnaxi  proposed 
'  to  take  250  sabres  of  the  G-uides  cavalry  stationed  at  Hoti  Muidao, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wygram  Battye,  march  in  the 
evening  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  dismount  the  troopers,  leaving  a 
certain  proportion  to  hold  the  horses,  and  with  the  remainder  to 
'proceed  on  foot  to  the  village  of  Supri.  It  had  been  previonslj 
ascertained  that  Mian  Biikn  was  living  at  Supri,  and  the  latest  in- 
formation, i.e.  that  of  Feb.  13,  showed  him  to  be  still  dien.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  the  tahsildar  of  Doaba  DaudzaS^  a  veij 
efficient  native  official,  should  meet  Cavagnari  at  Muidan  with 
certain  men  possessing  the  requisite  local  knowledge  to  act  as 
guides.    The  plan  of  proceedings  having  been  determined,  the 
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forenoon  of  Febrnaiy  14  was  spent  in  arranging  details,  amongst 
which  was  the  manufacture  of  a  fuse  to  explode  a  keg  of  gun- 
powder which  it  was  proposed  to  take  with  us  on  a  camel,  with  a 
view  to  blowing  up  one  of  the  village  towers,  should  such  a  course 
be  deemed  advisable.  The  strictest  secresy  was  observed,  no  one 
in  the  station  being  aware  of  what  was  in  hand  except  the  five 
European  officers  who  were  to  accompany  the  expedition — i.e. 
Captains  Cavagnari,  Battye,  Hutchinson,  Lieut.  Hughes,  and 
the  medical  officer.  Orders  were  given  in  the  afternoon  for  250 
troopers  of  the  Q.O.  Guides  cavalry,  and  1 1  Sepoys  of  the  infantry, 
picked  marksmen,  to  be  in  readiness  to  turn  out  in  marching 
order  at  any  moment,  the  Sepoys  to  be  mounted  on  mules.  The 
trampet  having  sounded  the  assembly  at  7  p.m.,  our  small  force 
was  soon  drawn  up  outside  the  fort,  and  a  few  minutes  later, 
everyone  being  in  his  place,  we  commenced  our  march,  taking 
the  main  road  leading  from  Murdan  to  Abazai.  Our  pace  was 
alternately  a  trot  and  a  walk. 

On  arriving  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village  of  Tangi 
we  left  the  main  road  and  passed  through  some  low  detached 
hills,  and  then  crossing  the  line  of  the  Swat  Canal,  reined  up  our 
horses  at  the  foot  of  a  low  range  of  sand-hills  at  a  place 
abont  two  miles  from  Fort  Abazai.  As  silently  as  possible 
the  whole  force  dismounted,  and  fifty  troopers  having  been  told 
off  to  hold  the  jaded  horses,  with  orders  to  take  them  at  daybreak 
over  to  the  fort,  the  remainder,  numbering  216,  officers  and  men, 
commenced  the  march  to  Supri. 

Omr  course  took  us,  through  some  heavy  ploughed  land 
for  about  two  miles,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Swat  River,  and 
thence  along  the  latter  for  about  four  miles  to  a  place  where 
a  mountain  torrent  joins  the  river.  Up  the  very  steep  bed  of 
this  torrent  we  laboriously  marched,  the  ascent  being  so  pro- 
nonnced  as  to  necessitate  a  halt  half-way  to  give  the  men  breath- 
ing time.  .  As  we  neared  the  summit  of  our  climb  a  low  mud 
^1,  built  apparently  to  bar  our  progress,  met  our  astonished 
gaze.  On  getting  closer,  however,  it  was  found  to  be  merely  the 
supporting  wall  of  a  cultivated  terrace.  It  was  now  4  A.M.,  and 
the  moon,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  us,  was  rapidly  waning. 
In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  ground  before  us,  the  men  having 
heen  ordered  to  lie  down  in  silence,  some  of  us  stealthily  sneaked 
round  the  comer  of  the  hill  which  concealed  the  village  from  us,  and 
had  barely  time  to  get  one  glimpse  of  Supri  when  the  village  dogs 
at  once  scented  us  and  commenced  to  bark  furiously.   There  was  no 
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choice,  therefore,  but  to  withdraw  at  once  and  rejoin  our  comrades. 
An  hour's  wait  followed,  during  which  the  only  incident  was  tbe 
bedaubing  with  hastily  improvised  mud  the  doctor's  white  helmet, 
with  a  view  to  making  it  a  less  conspicuous  object,  as  it  stood  ont 
in  bold  relief  against  the  khaki-coloured  ^  uniform  of  the  Guides. 

It  will  be  convenient  now  to  explain  more  clearly  the  object  we 
had  in  view  and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  attain  it 
The  village  of  Supri  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  hills  by  whid 
it  is  more  or  less  surrounded,  and  is  separated  from  the  Svat 
Biver  by  the  hills  which  we  ascended.  The  only  noteworthj 
features  of  the  village  are  a  small  mosque  and  a  booij,  or  round 
tower.  Both  these  structures  lie  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
village ;  a  narrow  path,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  men  ateeast, 
running  along  its  front  from  one  end  to  the  other,  brings  one  dose 
up  to  the  verandah  of  the  mosque.  The  latter  is  built  of  mud 
and  of  very  primitive  construction.  To  its  right,  at  a  distance  of 
twelve  feet,  is  situated  a  small  flat-roofed  building  with  only  one 
door,  and  that  door  facing  the  right  flank  of  the  mosque.  These 
details  are  given  as  this  detached  buUding  played  an  important 
part  in  the  subsequent  proceedings.  The  boorj  lies  about  thiitj 
yards  almost  directly  behind  the  mosque.  Our  spy  had  informed  ns 
that  Mian  Bukn  was  sleeping  either  at  the  mosque  or  in  the  bo(NJ. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  having  been  sp^t 
lying  down  on  the  hill-side,  faint  streaks  of  daylight  began  to  be 
visible  in  the  horizon.  Battye  now  directed  a  native  officer  to 
take  fifty  troopers  and  occupy  the  summit  of  the  hill  at  whoK 
base  we  rested,  and  hold  it  until  further  orders,  thus  securing  our 
rear  against  surprise.  This  disposition  having  been  made,  tbe 
remainder  of  the  men  were  ordered  to  stand  up  and  move  in 
single  file,  the  narrowness  of  the  path  permitting  of  no  other 
formation.  In  this  order,  Battye,  Cavagnari,  Hutchinson,  and  tbe 
doctor,  leading,  the  movement  commenced.  Every  heart  thrilled 
with  excitement  as  the  object  of  our  efforts  came  rapidly  i»^^ 
view.  Before  our  gallant  leader  had  passed  the  first  house  the 
village  curs  commenced  a  tremendous  barking.  Our  walk  soon 
quickened  into  the  double,  and  with  an  eager  rush  we  found  our- 
selves in  front  of  the  mosque,  in  the  verandah  of  which  some  fi^f 
native  beds  were  placed.  The  sxuprise  was  completei  the  nddj 
awakened  sleepers  actually  sitting  up  and  rubbing  their  ejesa.' 
if  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the  vision  of  accoutred  soldiers  aDQ 
gleaming  sabres  was  real.     At  first  it  was  thought  that  MiaB 
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Rokn  was  one  of  the  startled  sleepers,  but  a  close  scmtiny  proved 
this  not  to  be  the  case.  The  cry  *  To  the  boorj  I  *  was  now  raised, 
and  leaving  the  doctor  with  a  strong  escort  to  guard  the  mosque, 
the  rest  hastened  to  the  tower.  They  had  scarcely  filed  ofiF  when 
a  bright  gleam  of  light  flashed  out  from  the  door  of  the  detached 
building,  and  the  same  moment  a  bullet  whizzed  past  our  medico's 
head.  The  latter,  seeing  that  the  building  was  occupied  by 
araied  men — a  number  of  slippers  outside  the  door  corroborating 
this  conclusion — and  suspecting  the  possibility  of  its  holding  the 
object  of  our  sear<5h,  gave  orders  for  a  guard  to  be  placed  over  the 
door,  with  strict  injunctions  to  fire  if  any  attempt  to  open  the  door 
and  escape  was  made.  These  orders  were  fulfilled  to  the  letter ; 
for  a  few  minutes  later  the  door  opened  slightly,  with  the  idea,  no 
doubt,  of  making  a  rush  out,  but  a  carbine  shot  from  Turabaz,  a 
plucky  duffadar,  to  whom  the  watching  of  the  door  had  been  en- 
trasted,  promptly  closed  it  again.  It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  this  shot  killed  a  nephew  of  Mian  Bukn's. 

Meanwhile  the  villagers  had  rushed  to  arms,  and  seemed 
determined  to  pay  us  out  for  their  rude  awakening.  Firing  com- 
menced on  all  sides.  The  boorj  having  been  searched  without 
result,  a  return  was  made  to  the  mosque,  and  the  state  of  affairs 
in  their  absence  having  been  explained,  it  seemed  to  occur  to 
everybody  that  Mian  Eukn  must  be  in  the  detached  building, 
which  was  immediately  surrounded.  By  Cavagnari's  orders  the 
tahsildar  called  out  in  Pushtoo  that  if  Mian  Bukn  surrendered 
his  life  would  be  spared.  A  few  moments'  silence  followed  this 
offer,  during  which  the  anxious  care  of  the  men  for  their  officers, 
which  was  noticeable  throughout,  was  strikingly  illustrated.  Three 
shots  had  been  already  fired  from  the  door  of  the  hut,  and  Battye 
was  at  the  moment  now  referred  to  standing  right  in  firont  of  it. 
The  men  called  out  to  him  to  stand  to  one  side,  but  Battye  not 
having  heard  them  a  native  officer  seized  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  literally  dragged  him  to  one  side.  Cavagnari's  offer  having 
been  again  repeated,  the  door  slowly  opened  and  out  stepped  a 
venerable  white-bearded  man,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Two  or  three  steps  brought  him  right  into  the  middle  of  the 
group  of  officers  and  men  who  stood  round  the  door.  Cavagnari 
seized  him  by  the  left  hand  to  assure  him  of  safety,  when  slowly 
^ing  his  eyes  he  momentarily  fixed  them  on  the  tahsildar, 
Ghulam  Mohindin,  whom  he  evidently  regarded  as  the  contriver 
of  the  surprise,  and  before  anyone  could  intervene  he  wildly 
plunged  $  long  dagger  ^t  bis  breast,      A  pocket  book  which 
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happened  to  be  in  the  tahsildar's  breast  pocket  saved  ihe  fiist 
thrust  from  doing  any  harm ;  a  second  merely  grazed  his  arm. 
Wild  with  this  failure,  he  then  began  to  stab  right  and  left.  In 
self-defence  it  now  became  necessary  to  take  the  life  of  one  who 
refused  mercy.  Gavagnari's  and  Battye's  sabres  descended  on  bis 
sheepskin  coat  with  but  little  effect,  when  a  carbine  shot  in  the 
back  from  one  of  the  troopers  brought  him  on  his  knees.  As  k 
was  in  the  act  of  springing  up  once  more  a  bullet  in  the  head  from 
the  doctor's  revolver  gave  him  his  quietus.  The  remaining  occu- 
pants of  the  hut  now  surrendered,  with  one  exception.  While  we 
were  satisfying  ourselves  of  Mian  Bukn's  identity  one  fellow,  who 
had  remained  behind  till  the  last  moment,  rushed  out  and  ws^ 
over  the  side  wall  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Just  at  this  time 
Hughes  arrived  with  the  camel  and  gunpowder.  It  was  deemed 
too  late,  however,  to  attempt  to  blow  up  the  tower,  more  especially 
as  the  main  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  at  the  mosque  the 
men  of  Supri,  strongly  reinforced  by  the  inhabitants  of  some 
neighbouring  villages,  had  swarmed  out  to  some  heights  south- 
east of  Supri,  which  heights  commanded  our  line  of  retreat,  as 
our  intention  was  to  withdraw  from  the  village  in  a  line  leading 
over  the  hills  straight  for  Fort  Abazai,  instead  of  retracing  oor 
path  of  the  night  before  along  the  river's  bank.  Having  advanced 
half-way  towards  the  heights,  Battye  halted  and  signalled  to  Uie 
native  oflScer  who  held  the  hill  on  the  right  of  the  viUage  to 
rejoin  him.  The  junction  having  been  effected,  we  graduaDv 
worked  up  towards  the  highest  ridge  (encountering  a  heavy  fire 
the  whole  way,  which  caused  six  casualties  on  our  side)  aad 
occupied  it.  Before  reaching  the  ridge,  below  which  the  hiUride 
was  broken  up  into  a  great  many  small  peaks,  from  behind  each 
of  which  groups  of  the  enemy  kept  up  a  hot  fire,  some  close 
encounters  took  place.  As  two  of  us  were  leading  the  men  up  to 
the  top  there  was  a  peak  to  our  left  occupied  by  Hughes  and  five 
or  six  men,  who  were  so  hotly  engaged  with  the  defenders  of  a 
peak  immediately  opposite  them  that  they  failed  to  notice  the 
stealthy  approach  of  four  matchlock  men  who  had  got  right  be- 
hind them.  Our  hearts  leaped  into  our  mouths  as  we  saw  two  of 
them,  before  our  shout  of  warning  reached  him,  fire  point-blank 
into  Hughes's  party  at  a  distance  of  four  or  five  paces.  For- 
tunately  both  shots  missed,  and  the  next  moment  one  of  them 
was  knocked  over  by  a  carbine  shot,  and  on  trying  to  regain  his 
feet  was  cut  dovm  by  Hughes.     It  was  close  to  this  spot  that  one 
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of  the  native  officers  was  badly  wonnded  in  the  arm  while  helping 
a  wonnded  trooper.  Having  finally  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
we  halted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  order  to  show  that  we  were 
in  no  hnrry,  and  then  commenced  our  retirement  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner.  Half  the  men  remaining  on  the  topmost  crest 
of  the  hill,  the  other  half  descended  some  fifty  yards  and  formed 
a  line  of  skirmishers  to  protect  the  retirement  of  those  left  be- 
hind, who,  at  a  signal  agreed  upon,  rejoined  their  comrades, 
through  whose  ranks  they  passed,  and  descending  still  lower, 
formed  a  new  line,  and  so  on  till  we  were  out  of  range. 

The  enemy,  on  our  withdrawing,  advanced  very  cautiously 
and  reoccupied  the  ridge,  from  which  they  viewed  our  retire- 
ment, making  no  attempt  whatever  to  follow  us  up.  After  a  mile 
or  two  of  marching  over  low  sand-hills  we  reached  the  plain,  where 
we  found  our  horses  waiting.  A  short  ride  brought  us  to  Fort 
Abazai,  where  we  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  a  gallant 
B.E.  officer,  whose  resources  were  rather  strained,  I  am  afraid, 
in  providing  for  so  many  of  us  at  such  short  notice.  Eight  of 
our  men  were  found  to  be  wounded,  three  seriously.  Eight  of  the 
enemy  were  killed  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  wounded.  Having  spent 
the  night  at  Abazai,  we  marched  at  8  a.m.  the  next  morning  fcnr 
Hoti  Murdan,  where  we  arrived  at  3  p.m.  We  found  several  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  on  our  arrival,  but,  best  of  all,  at  lunch  we 
received  a  telegram  worded,  *  The  Governor-General  sends  cordial 
thanks  and  congratulations  on  brilliant  success.'  The  men  behaved 
splendidly,  their  bearing  under  fire  being  cool  almost  to  reckless- 
ness.   The  only  difficulty  was  to  persuade  them  to  retire. 

Thus  ended  an  affair  which,  whether  regard  be  had  to  the 
distance  from  its  base  at  which  the  operation  was  carried  out, 
i.e.  forty  miles,  the  novelty  of  employing  dismounted  cavalry  in 
hill  skirmishing,  or  its  brilliant  success,  is  quite  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Punjab  frontier.  The  disappearance  from  the 
scene  of  the  two  foremost  actors  cannot  fail  to  excite  deep  regret. 
Cavagnari  sleeps  in  a  nameless  grave  at  Cabul.  But  what  of  that  ? 
His  name  is  enshrined  with  that  of  his  ill-fated  comrades  in  the 
pantheon  of  English  heroes.  Wygram  Battye  fell,  as  he  often 
said  he  should  wish  to  fall,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  troopers  at 
Fuitehabad  as  he  led  them  to  victory.  Both  shall  live  immortal 
in  the  memories  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  who  never  fail  to 
appreciate  deeds  of  bravery  heroically  performed  or  the  discharge 
of  duty  worthily  conceived  and  nobly  done. 

H.  MALLms. 
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I  CAN  stand  it  no  longer.  I  must  put  down  my  confession  on 
paper,  since  there  is  no  living  creature  left  to  whom  I  can 
confess  it. 

The  snow  is  drifting  fiercer  than  ever  to-day  against  the  cabin; 
the  last  biscuit  is  almost  finished ;  my  fingers  are  so  pinched  with 
cold  I  can  hardly  grasp  the  pen  to  write  with.  But  I  will  write, 
I  must  write,  and  I  am  writing.  I  cannot  die  with  the  dreadful 
story  unconfessed  upon  my  conscience. 

It  was  only  an  accident,  most  of  you  who  read  this  confessioQ 
perhaps  will  say ;  but  in  my  own  heart  I  know  better  than  that— 
I  know  it  was  a  murder,  a  wicked  murder. 

Still,  though  my  hands  are  very  numb,  and  my  head  swinuning 
wildly  with  delirium,  I  will  try  to  be  coherent,  and  to  tell  my 
story  clearly  and  collectedly. 

I  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  Cotopaxi  in  June,  1880.  1 
had  reasons  of  my  own — sad  reasons — ^for  wishing  to  join  an 
Arctic  expedition.  I  didn't  join  it,  as  most  of  the  other  men  did, 
from  pure  love  of  danger  and  adventure.  I  am  not  a  man  to  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing  on  its  own  account.  I  joined  it  becaase  of 
a  terrible  disappointment. 

For  two  years  I  had  been  engaged  to  Dora — ^I  needn't  call  her 
anything  but  Dora ;  my  brother,  to  whom  I  wish  this  paper  sent, 
but  whom  I  daren't  address  as  ^  Dear  Arthur ' — ^how  could  I,  a  mur- 
derer ? — will  know  well  enough  who  I  mean ;  and  as  to  other 
people,  it  isn't  needful  they  should  know  anything  about  it.  But 
whoever  you  are,  whoever  finds  this  paper,  I  beg  of  you,  I  implore 
you,  I  adjure  you,  do  not  tell  a  word  of  it  to  Dora.  I  cannot  die 
unconfessed,  but  I  cannot  let  the  confession  reach  her ;  if  it  does, 
I  know  the  double  shock  will  kill  her.  Keep  it  from  her.  Tell 
her  only  he  is  dead — dead  at  his  post,  like  a  brave  man,  on  the 
Gotopaod  exploring  expedition.  For  mercy's  sake  don't  tell  te 
that  he  was  murdered^  and  that  I  murdered  him» 
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1  had  been  engaged,  I  said,  two  years  to  Dora.  She  lived  in 
Arthur's  parish,  and  I  loved  her — ^yes,  in  those  days  I  loved  her 
purely,  devotedly,  innocently.  I  was  innocent  then  myself,  and 
I  reidly  believe  good  and  well-meaning.     I   should  have  been 

/  genuinely  horrified  and  indignant  if  anybody  had  ventured  to  say 

^^tiiat  I  should  end  by  committing  a  murder. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  me  when  I  had  to  leave  Arthur's  parish, 
and  my  father's  parish  before  him^  to  go  up  to  London  and  take  a 
post  as  surgeon  to  a  small  hospital.  I  couldn't  bear  being  so  far 
away  from  Dora.  And  at  first  Dora  wrote  to  me  almost  every  day 
with  the  greatest  affection.  (Heaven  forgive  me  if  I  still  venture 
Id  call  her  Dora !  her,  so  good  and  pure  and  beautiful,  and  I,  a  mur- 
derer.) But,  after  a  while,  I  noticed  slowly  that  Dora's  tone  seemed 
to  grow  colder  and  colder,  and  her  letters  less  ,and  less  frequent. 
Why  she  should  have  begun  to  cease  loving  me,  I  cannot  imagine ; 
perhaps  she  had  a  premonition  of  what  possibility  of  wickedness 
was  really  in  me.  At  any  rate,  her  coldness  grew  at  last  so 
marked  that  I  wrote  and  asked  Arthur  whether  he  could  explain  it. 
Arthur  answered  me,  a  little  regretfully,  and  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion (he  is  a  good  fellow,  Arthur),  that  he  thought  he  could.  He 
feared — it  was  painful  to  say  so — but  he  feared  Dora  was  begin- 
ning to  love  a  newer  lover.  A  young  man  had  lately  come  to  the 
village  of  whom  she  had  seen  a  great  deal,  and  who  was  very 
handsome  and  brave  and  fascinating.  Arthur  was  afraid  he  could 
not  conceal  from  me  his  impression  that  Dora  and  the  stranger 
were  very  mnch  taken  with  one  another. 

At  last,  one  morning,  a  letter  came  to  me  from  Dora.  I  can 
put  it  in  here,  because  I  carried  it  away  with  me  when  I  went  to 
Hammerfest  to  join  the  Gotopaodj  and  ever  since  I  have  kept  it 
sadly  in  my  private  pocket-book. 

<Dear  Ernest '  (she  had  always  called  me  Ernest  since  we  had 
been  children  together,  and  she  couldn't  leave  it  off  even  now 
when  she  was  writing  to  let  me  know  she  no  longer  loved  me), 
*  Can  you  forgive  me  for  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  ?  I  thought 
I  loved  you  till  lately ;  but  then  I  had  never  discovered  what  love 
really  meant ;  I  have  discovered  it  now,  and  I  find  that  after  all  I 
only  liked  you  very  sincerely.  You  will  have  guessed  before  this 
that  I  love  somebody  else,  who  loves  me  in  return  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  whole  nature.  I  have  made  a  grievous  mistake, 
which  I  know  will  render  you  terribly  unhappy.  But  it  is  better 
80  than  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  do  not  really  love  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  and  affection ;  better  in  the  end,  I  am  sure,  for 
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both  of  us.     I  am  too  much  ashamed  of  myself  to  write  more  to 
you.     Can  you  forgive  me  ?    Yours,  Dora.' 

I  could  not  forgive  her  then,  though  I  loved  her  too  much  to 
be  angry ;  I  was  only  broken-hearted — ^thoroughly  stunned  and 
broken-hearted.  I  can  forgive  her  now,  but  she  can  never  forgive 
me,  heaven  help  me ! 

I  only  wanted  to  get  away,  anywhere,  anywhere,  and  fiwrget 
all  about  it  in  a  life  of  danger.  So  I  asked  for  the  place  as 
surgeon  to  Sir  Paxton  Bateman's  Cotopaxi  expedition  a  few  veeks 
afterwards.  They  wanted  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
natural  history  and  deep-sea  dredging,  and  they  took  me  on  at 
once,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  well-known  man  of  science. 

The  very  day  I  joined  the  ship  at  Hammerfest,  in  Augnst,  I 
noticed  immediately  there  was  one  man  on  board  whose  mere 
face  and  bearing  and  manner  were  at  first  sight  excessively 
objectionable  to  me.  He  was  a  handsome  young  fellow  enough 
one  Harry  Lemarchant,  who  had  been  a  planter  in  Queendand, 
and  who,  after  being  burned  up  with  three  years  of  tropical 
sunshine,  was  anxious  to  cool  himself  apparently  by  a  long  winter 
of  Arctic  gloom.  Handsome  as  he  was,  with  his  black  monstache 
and  big  dark  eyes  rolling  restlessly,  I  took  an*^instantaneou8  dis- 
like to  his  cruel  thin  lip  and  cold  proud  mouth  the  moment  1 
looked  upon  him.  If  I  had  been  wise,  I  would  have  drawn  back 
from  the  expedition  at  once  :  it  is  a  foolish  thing  to  bind  oaeself 
down  to  a  voyage  of  that  sort  unless  you  are  perfectly  sure  before- 
hand that  you  have  at  least  no  instinctive  hatred  of  any  one 
among  your  messmates  in  that  long  forced  companionship.  But 
I  wasn't  wise,  and  I  went  on  with  him. 

From  the  first  moment,  even  before  I  had  spoken  to  him,  1 
disliked  Lemarchant:  very  soon  I  grew  to  hate  him*  He  seemed 
to  me  the  most  recklessly  cruel  and  devilish  creature  (God  forgive 
me  that  I  should  say  it !)  I  had  ever  met  with  in  my  whole  lifetime. 
On  an  Arctic  expedition,  a  man's  true  nature  soon  comes  out— 
mine  did,  certainly — and  he  lets  his  companions  know  more  about 
his  inner  self  in  six  weeks  than  they  could  possibly  learn  about 
him  in  years  of  intercourse  under  other  circimistances.  And  the 
second  night  I  was  on  board  the  Cotopaad  I  learnt  enoiigb  to 
make  my  blood  run  cold  about  Harry  Lemarchant's  ideas  asd 
feelings. 

We  were  all  sitting  on  deck  together,  those  of  us  who  were 
not  on  duty,  and  listening  to  yams  from  one  another,  as  idle  ifi«n 
will,  when  the  conversation  happened  accidentally  to  turn  on 
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Queensland,  and  Lemarchant  began  to  enlighten  us  about  his 
own  doings  when  he  was  in  the  colony.  He  boasted  a  great  deal 
about  his  prowess  as  a  disperser  of  the  black  fellows,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  a  veiy  noble  sort  of  occupation.  There  was 
nobody  in  the  colony,  he  said,  who  had  ever  dispersed  so  many 
blacks  as  he  had;  and  he'd  like  to  be  back  there,  dispersing 
again,  for,  in  the  matter  of  sport,  it  beat  kangaroo-hunting,  or  any 
other  kind  of  shooting  he  had  ever  yet  tried  his  hand  at,  all  to  pieces. 
The  second-lieutenant,  Hepworth  Paterson,  a  nice  kind-hearted 
young  Scotchman,  looked  up  at  him  a  little  curiously,  and  said, 
*  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  dispersing,  Lemarchant  ?  Driving 
them  oflF  into  the  bush,  I  suppose  :  isn't  that  it  ?  Not  much  fun 
in  that,  that  I  can  see,  scattering  a  lot  of  poor  helpless  black 


Lemarchant  curled  his  lip  contemptuously  (he  didn't  think 
much  of  Paterson,  because  his  father  was  said  to  be  a  Glasgow 
grocer),  and  answered  in  his  rapid,  dare-devil  fashion :  *  No  fun  ! 
Isn't  there,  just !  that's  all  you  know  about  it,  my  good  fellow.  Now 
I'll  just  give  you  one  example.  One  day,  the  inspector  came  in 
and  told  us  there  were  a  lot  of  blacks  camping  out  on  our  estate 
down  by  the  Warramidgee  river.  So  we  jumped  on  our  horses  like 
a  shot,  went  down  there  immediately,  and  began  dispersing  them. 
We  didn't  fire  at  them,  because  the  grass  and  ferns  and  things  were 
very  high,  and  we  might  have  wasted  our  anmiunition ;  but  we 
went  at  them  with  native  spears,  just  for  all  the  world  like  pig- 
sticking. Tou  should  have  seen  those  black  fellows  run  for  their 
lives  through  the  long  grass — men,  women,  and  little  ones  together. 
We  rode  after  them,  full  pelt ;  and  as  we  came  up  with  them,  one 
by  one,  we  just  rolled  them  over,  helter-skelter,  as  if  they'd  been 
antelopes  or  bears  or  something.  By-and-by,  after  a  good  long 
charge  or  two,  we'd  cleared  the  place  of  the  big  blacks  altogether ; 
but  the  gins  and  the  children,  some  of  them,  lay  lurking  in  among 
the  grass,  you  know,  and  wouldn't  come  out  and  give  us  fair  sport, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  out  in  the  open  :  children  will  pack, 
you  see,  whenever  they're  hard  driven,  exactly  like  grouse,  after 
a  month  or  two's  steady  shooting.  Well,  to  make  them  start  and 
show  game,  of  course  we  just  put  a  match  to  the  grass ;  and  in  a 
minute  the  whole  thing  was  in  a  blaze,  right  down  the  comer  to 
the  two  rivers.  So  we  turned  our  horses  into  the  stream,  and 
rode  alongside,  half  a  dozen  of  us  on  each  river ;  and  every  now 
and* then,  one  of  the  young  ones  would  break  cover,  and  slide  out 
quietly  into  the  stream,  and  try  to  swim  across  without  being 
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perceived,  and  get  clean  away  into  the  back  country.  Then  we  jiut 
made  a  dash  at  them  with  the  pig-spears ;  and  sometimes  tbey'd 
dive — ^and  precious  good  divers  they  are,  too,  those  Queenalanders, 
I  can  tell  you ;  but  we  waited  around  till  they  came  up  again,  and 
then  we  stuck  them  as  sure  as  houses.  That's  what  we  call  dis- 
persing the  natives  over  in  Queensland :  extending  the  blessingB 
of  civilisation  to  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  back  country.' 

He  laughed  a  pleasant  laugh  to  himself  quietly,  as  he  finished 
this  atrocious,  devilish  story,  and  showed  his  white  teeth  all  in 
a  row,  as  if  he  thought  the  whole  reminiscence  exceedingly 
amusing. 

Of  course,  we  were  all  simply  speechless  with  horror  and 
astonishment.  Such  deliberate  brutal  murderousness — gradous 
heavens !  what  am  I  saying  ?  I  had  half  forgotten  for  the  moment 
that  I,  too,  am  a  murderer. 

*  But  what  had  the  black  fellows  done  to  you  ? '  Pateraon 
asked  with  a  tone  of  natural  loathing,  after  we  had  all  sat  silent 
and  horror-stricken  in  a  circle  for  a  moment.  *  I  suppose  they'd 
been  behaving  awfully  badly  to  some  white  people  somewhere— 
massacriug  women  or  something — to  get  your  blood  up  to  such  a 
horrid  piece  of  butchery.' 

Lemarchant  laughed  again,  a  quiet  chuckle  of  conscious 
superiority,  and  only  answered  :  *  Behaving  badly  !  Massacring 
white  women  !  Lord  bless  your  heart,  I'd  like  to  see  them !  Why, 
the  wretched  creatures  wouldn't  ever  dare  to  do  it.  Oh,  no, 
nothing  of  that  sort,  I  can  tell  you.  And  our  blood  wasn't  np 
either.  We  went  in  for  it  just  by  way  of  something  to  do, 
and  to  keep  our  hands  in.  Of  course  you  can't  allow  a  lot  of 
lazy  hulking  blacks  to  go  knocking  around  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  an  estate,  stealing  your  fowls  and  fruit  and  so  forth,  without 
let  or  hindrance.  It's  the  custom  in  Queensland  to  disperse  the 
black  fellows.  I've  often  been  out  riding  with  a  friend,  and  IVe 
seen  a  nigger  skulking  about  somewhere  down  in  a  hollow  among 
the  tree-ferns ;  and  I've  just  drawn  my  six-shooter,  and  paid  to 
my  friend,  "  You  see  me  disperse  that  confounded  nigger ! "  and 
I've  dispersed  him  right  ofiF — into  little  pieces,  too,  you  naaytake 
your  oath  upon  it.' 

*  But  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Lemarchant^'  Paterson  said, 
looking  a  deal  more  puzzled  than  shocked,  *that  these  poor 
creatures  had  been  doing  absolutely  nothing  ? ' 

*Well,  now,  that's  the  way  of  all  you  home-sticking  senti- 
mentalists,' Lemarchant  went  on,  with  an  ugly  simper.    *  Yoa 
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want  to  push  on  the  outskirts  of  civiKsation,  and  to  see  the  world 
colonised,  but  you're  too  squeamish  to  listen  to  anything  about 
the  only  practicable  civilising  and  colonising  agencies.  It's  the 
struggle  for  existence,  don't  you  see  :  the  plain  outcome  of  all 
the  best  modem  scientific  theories.  The  black  man  has  got  to 
go  to  the  wall ;  the  white  man,  with  his  superior  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  has  got  to  push  him  there.  At  bottom,  it's 
nothing  more  than  civilisation.  Shoot  'em  off  at  once,  I  say,  and 
get  rid  of  'em  forthwith  and  for  ever.' 

*  Why,'  I  said,  looking  at  him  with  my  disgust  speaking  in 
my  face  (heaven  forgive  me !),  *  I  call  it  nothing  less  than  murder.' 

Lemarchant  laughed,  and  lit  his  cigar ;  but  after  that,  some- 
how, the  other  men  didn't  much  care  to  talk  to  him  in  an  ordinary 
way  more  than  was  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  ship's 


And  yet  he  was  a  very  gentlemanly  fellow,  I  must  admit,  and 
well  read  and  decently  educated.  Only  there  seemed  to  be  a 
certain  natural  brutality  about  him,  under  a  thin  veneer  of  cul- 
ture and  good  breeding,  that  repelled  us  all  dreadfully  from  the 
moment  we  saw  him.  I  daresay  we  shouldn't  have  noticed  it  so 
much  if  we  hadn't  been  thrown  together  so  closely  as  men  are  on  an 
.Arctic  voyage,  but  then  and  there  it  was  positively  unendurable. 
^Ve  none  of  us  held  any  communications  with  him  whenever  we 
could  help  it;  and  he  soon  saw  that  we  all  of  us  thoroughly 
disliked  and  distrusted  him. 

That  only  made  him  reckless  and  defiant.  He  knew  he  was 
bound  to  go  the  journey  through  with  us  now,  and  he  set  to  work 
deliberately  to  shock  and  horrify  us.  Whether  all  the  stories  he 
told  us  by  the  ward-room  fire  in  the  evenings  were  true  or  not,  I 
cMn't  tell  you — I  don't  believe  they  all  were ;  but  at  any  rate  he 
made  them  seem  as  brutal  and  disgusting  as  the  most  loathsome 
details  could  possibly  make  them.  He  was  always  apologising — 
nay,  glorying— in  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  which  he  used  to  defend 
with  a  show  of  cultivated  reasoning  that  made  the  naked  brutality 
of  his  stories  seem  all  the  more  awful  and  unpardonable  at  bi)ttom. 
And  yet  one  couldn't  deny,  all  the  time,  that  there  was  a  grace  of 
manner  and  a  show  of  polite  feeling  about  him  which  gave  hini 
a  certain  external  pleasantness,  in  spite  of  everything.  He  was 
always  boasting  that  women  liked  him  ;  and  I  could  easily  under- 
stand how  a  great  many  women  who  saw  him  only  with  his 
company  manners  might  even  think  him  brave  and  handsome 
and  very  chivalrous. 

VOL.  v.   NO.  XXVIII.  D  D 
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I  won't  go  into  the  details  of  the  expedition.  They  will  be  found 
fully  and  officially  narrated  in  the  log,  which  I  have  hidden  in 
the  captain's  box  in  the  hnt  beside  the  captain's  body.  I  need 
only  mention  here  the  circumstances  immediately  connected  with 
the  main  matter  of  this  confession. 

One  day,  a  little  while  before  we  got  jammed  into  the  ice  off 
the  Liakov  Islands,  Lemarchant  was  up  on  deck  with  me,  helping 
me  to  remove  from  the  net  the  creatures  that  we  had  dredged  up 
in  our  shallow  soundings.  As  he  stooped  to  pick  out  a  Xepfo- 
cardiitm  horeaUy  I  happened  to  observe  that  a  gold  locket  had 
fallen  out  of  the  front  of  his  waistcoat,  and  showed  a  lock  of  hair 
on  its  exposed  surface.  Lemarchant  noticed  it  too,  and  with  an 
awkward  laugh  put  it  back  hurriedly.  *  My  little  girl's  keepsake ! ' 
he  said  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  me  disagreeably  flippant  about 
such  a  subject.  *  She  gave  it  to  me  just  before  I  set  off  on  my 
way  to  Hammerfest.' 

I  started  in  some  astonishment.  He  had  a  little  girl  then— 
a  sweetheart  he  meant,  obviously.  If  so,  heaven  help  her !  poor 
soul,  heaven  help  her  !  For  any  woman  to  be  tied  for  life  to  sucb 
a  creature  as  that  was  really  quite  too  horrible.  I  didn't  even 
like  to  think  upon  it. 

I  don't  know  what  devil  prompted  me,  for  I  seldom  spoke  to 
him,  even  when  we  were  told  off  on  duty  together ;  but  I  said  at 
last,  after  a  moment's  pause,  *  If  you  are  engaged  to  be  manied, 
as  I  suppose  you  are  from  what  you.  say,  I  wonder  you  could  bear 
to  come  away  on  such  a  long  business  as  this,  when  you  couldn't 
get  a  word  or  a  letter  from  the  lady  you're  engaged  to  for  a 
whole  winter.' 

He  went  on  picking  out  the  shells  and  weeds  as  he  answered 
in  a  careless  jaunty  tone  :  *  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  Doctor,  that 
was  just  about  the  very  meaning  of  it.  We're  going  to  be  married 
next  summer,  you  see,  and  for  reasons  of  her  papa's— the  deuce 
knows  what ! — ^my  little  girl  couldn't  possibly  be  allowed  to  marn' 
one  week  sooner.  There  I'd  been,  knocking  about  and  spooning 
with  her  violently  for  three  months  nearly;  and  the  more  I 
spooned,  and  the  more  tired  I  got  of  it,  the  more  she  expected 
me  to  go  on  spooning.  Well,  I'm  not  the  sort  of  man  to  stand 
billing  and  cooing  for  a  whole  year  together.  At  last  the  thin?  pe^ 
monotonous.  I  wanted  to  get  an  excuse  to  go  off  somewhere,  where 
there  was  some  sort  of  fun  going  on,  till  the  summer  came,  and  we 
could  get  spliced  properly  (for  she's  got  some  tin,  too,  and  I  didn't 
want  to  throw  her  over)  ;  but  I  felt  that  if  I'd  got  to  keep  on  Fpoon- 
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ing  and  spooning  for  a  whole  winter,  without  intermission,  the  thing 
would  really  be  one  too  niany  for  me,  and  I  should  have  to  give  it 
up  from  sheer  weariness.  So  I  heard  of  this  precious  expedition, 
which  is  just  the  sort  of  adventure  I  like ;  I  wrote  and  volunteered 
for  it ;  and  then  I  managed  to  make  my  little  girl  and  her  dear 
papa  believe  that  as  I  was  an  oflBcer  in  the  naval  reserve  I  was 
compelled  to  go  when  asked,  willy-nilly.  "  It's  only  for  half  a  year, 
you  know,  darling,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing— you  understand 
the  line  of  country ;  and  meanwhile  I'm  saved  the  bother  of  ever 
writing  to  her,  or  getting  any  letters  from  her  either,  which  is 
almost  in  its  way  an  equal  nuisance." 

*  I  see,'  said  I  shortly.  *  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  you 
simply  lied  to  her.' 

*  Upon  my  soul,'  he  answered,  showing  his  teeth  again,  but 
this  time  by  no  means  pleasantly.  *  You  fellows  on  the  Cotopaxi 
are  really  the  sternest  set  of  moralists  I  ever  met  with,  outside  a 
book  of  sermons  or  a  Surrey  melodrama.  You  ought  all  to  have 
been  parsons,  every  man  Jack  of  you ;  that's  just  about  what 
you're  fit  for.' 

On  the  fourteenth  of  September  we  got  janmied  in  the  ice, 
and  the  CotapaaA  went  to  pieces.  You  will  find  in  the  captain's 
log  how  part  of  us  walked  across  the  pack  to  the  Liakov  Islands, 
and  settled  ourselves  here  on  Point  SibiriakoflF  in  winter  quarters. 
As  to  what  became  of  the  other  party,  which  went  southwards  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena,  I  know  nothing. 

It  was  a  hard  winter,  but  by  the  aid  of  our  stores  and  an  occa- 
sional walrus  shot  by  one  of  the  blue-jackets,  we  managed  to  get 
along  till  March  without  serious  illness.  Then  one  day,  after  a 
spell  of  terrible  frost  and  snow,  the  captain  came  to  me  and  said, 
*  Doctor,  I  wish  you'd  come  and  see  Lemarchant,  in  the  other  hut 
here.    I'm  afraid  he's  got  a  bad  fever.' 

I  went  to  see  him.     So  he  had.     A  raging  fever. 

Fumbling  about  among  his  clothes  to  lay  him  down  comfort- 
ably on  the  bearskin  (for  of  course  we  had  saved  no  bedding 
from  the  wreck),  I  happened  to  knock  out  once  more  the  same 
locket  that  I  had  seen  when  he  was  emptying  the  drag-net ;  there 
^aa  a  photograph  in  it  of  a  young  lady.  The  seal-oil  lamp  didn't 
give  very  much  light  in  the  dark  hut  (it  was  still  the  long  winter 
^ight  on  the  Liakov  Islands),  but  even  so  I  couldn't  help  seeing  and 
recognising  the  young  lady's  features.  Great  heaven  support  me ! 
uphold  me  I  I  reeled  with  horror  and  amazement.     It  was  Dora. 
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Yes,  his  little  girl,  that  he  spoke  of  so  carelessly,  that  he  lied 
to  60  easily,  that  he  meant  to  marry  so  cruelly,  was  my  Dora. 

I  had  pitied  the  woman  who  was  to  be  Harry  Lemarchant's 
wife  even  when  I  didn't  know  who  she  was  in  any  way ;  I  pitied 
her  terribly,  with  all  my  heart,  when  I  knew  that  she  was  Dora— 
my  own  Dora,  If  I  have  become  a  murderer,  after  all  it  was  to 
save  Dora — to  save  Dora  from  that  unutterable  abominable  ruffian. 

I  clutched  the  photograph  in  the  locket  eagerly,  and  held  it 
up  to  the  man's  eyes.  He  opened  them  dreamily.  *  Is  that  the 
lady  you  are  going  to  marry  ?  '  I  asked  him  with  all  the  boiling 
indignation  of  that  terrible  discovery  seething  and  burning  in  my 
very  face. 

He  smiled,  and  took  it  all  in  in  half-a-minute.  '  It  i?/  he 
answered,  in  spite  of  the  fever,  with  all  his  old  dare-devil  careless- 
ness. 'And  now  I  recollect  they  told  me  the  fellow  she  vas 
engaged  to  was  a  doctor  in  London,  and  a  brother  of  the  parson. 
By  Jove,  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  that  your  name,  too,  was 
actually  Eobinson.  That's  the  worst  of  having  such  a  deuced 
common  name  as  yours ;  no  one  ever  dreams  of  recognising  your 
relations.  Hang  it  all,  if  you're  the  man,  I  suppose  now,  out  of 
revenge,  you'll  be  wanting  next  to  go  and  poison  me.' 

*  You  judge  others  by  yourself,  I'm  afraid,' I  answered  sternly. 
Oh,  how  the  words  seem  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  me  at 
last,  now  the  dreadful  thing  is  all  over ! 

I  doctored  him  as  well  as  I  was  able,  hoping  all  the  time  in  my 
inmost  soul  (for  I  will  confess  all  now)  that  he  would  never 
recover.  Already  in  wish  I  had  become  a  murderer.  It  was  too 
horrible  to  think  that  such  a  man  as  that  should  marry  Dora.  I 
had  loved  her  once  and  I  loved  her  still ;  I  love  her  now;  I  shall 
always  love  her.  Murderer  as  I  am,  I  say  it  nevertheless,  I  shall 
always  love  her. 

But  at  last,  to  my  grief  and  disappointment,  the  man  b^m 
to  mend  and  get  better.  My  doctoring  had  done  him  good ;  and 
the  sailors,  though  even  they  did  not  love  him,  had  shot  him  once 
or  twice  a  small  bird,  of  which  we  made  fresh  soup  that  seemed 
to  revive  him.  Yes,  yes,  he  was  coming  round ;  and  my  cursed 
medicines  had  done  it  all.  He  was  getting  well,  and  he  would  still 
go  back  to  marry  Dora. 

The  very  idea  put  me  into  such  a  fever  of  terror  and  excite- 
ment that  at  last  I  began  to  exhibit  the  same  symptoms  as 
Lemarchant  himself  had  done.  The  captain  saw  I  was  sickening, 
and  feared  the   fever  might  prove   an   epidemic.    It  wasn't:  I 
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knew  that :  mine  was  brain,  Lemarchant's  was  intennittent ;  but 
the  captain  insisted  upon  disbelieving  me.  So  he  put  me  and 
Jiemarchant  into  the  same  hut,  and  made  all  the  others  clear  out, 
so  as  to  turn  it  into  a  sort  of  temporary  hospital. 

Every  night  I  put  out  from  the  medicine-chest  two  quinine 
powders  apiece,  for  myself  and  Lemarchant. 

One  night,  it  was  the  7th  of  April  (I  can't  forget  it),  I  woke 
feebly  from  my  feverish  sleep  and  noticed  in  a  faint  sort  of  fashion 
that  Lemarchant  was  moving  about  restlessly  in  the  cabin. 

*  Lemarchant,'  I  cried  authoritatively  (for  as  surgeon  I  was  of 
course  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  expedition),  *  go  back  and 
lie  down  upon  your  bearskin  this  minute !  You're  a  great  deal 
too  weak  to  go  getting  anything  for  yourself  as  yet.  Go  back 
this  minute,  sir,  and  if  you  want  anything,  I'll  pull  the  string,  and 
Paterson'U  come  and  see  what  you're  after.'  For  we  had  fixed  up 
a  string  between  the  two  huts,  tied  to  a  box  at  the  end,  as  a  rough 
means  of  communication. 

*  All  right,  old  fellow,'  he  answered,  more  cordially  than  I  had 
ever  yet  heard  him  speak  to  me.  *  It's  all  square,  I  assure  you. 
I  was  only  seeing  whether  you  were  quite  warm  and  comfortable 
on  your  rug  there.' 

*  Perhaps,'  I  thought,  Hhe  care  I've  taken  of  him  has  made 
him  really  feel  a  little  grateful  to  me.'  So  I  dozed  off  and  thought 
nothing  more  at  the  moment  about  it. 

Presently,  I  heard  a  noise  again,  and  woke  up  quietly,  without 
starting,  but  just  opened  my  eyes  and  peered  about  as  well  as  the 
dim  light  of  the  little  oil- lamp  would  alldw  me. 

To  my  great  surprise,  I  could  make  out  somehow  that 
Lemarchant  was  meddling  with  the  bottles  in  the  medicine-chest. 

*  Perhaps,'  thought  I  again,  *  he  wants  another  dose  of  quinine. 
Anyhow,  I'm  too  tired  and  sleepy  to  ask  him  anything  just  now 
about  it.' 

I  knew  he  hated  me,  and  I  knew  he  was  unscrupulous,  but  it 
didn't  occur  to  me  to  think  he  would  poison  the  man  who  had 
just  helped  him  through  a  dangerous  fever. 

At  four  I  woke,  as  I  always  did,  and  proceeded  to  take  one  of 
iny  powders.  Curiously  enough,  before  I  tasted  it,  the  grain 
appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  coarser  and  more  granular  than  the 
quinine  I  had  originally  put  there.  I  took  a  pinch  between  my 
finger  and  thumb,  and  placed  it  on  my  tongue  by  way  of  testing 
it.  Instead  of  being  bitter,  the  powder,  I  found,  was  insipid  and 
almost  tasteless. 
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Could  I  possibly  in  my  fever  and  delirium  (though  I  had  not 
consciously  been  delirious)  have  put  some  other  powder  instead  of 
the  quinine  into  the  two  papers  ?  The  bare  idea  made  me  tremble 
with  horror.  If  so,  I  might  have  poisoned  Lemarchant,  who  had 
taken  one  of  his  powders  already,  and  was  now  sleeping  qnietly 
upon  his  bearskin.     At  least,  I  thought  so. 

Glancing  accidentally  to  his  place  that  moment,  I  was  vagael; 
conscious  that  he  was  not  really  sleeping,  but  lying  with  his  eyes 
held  half  open,  gazing  at  me  cautiously  and  furtively  through  his 
closed  eyelids. 

Then  the  horrid  truth  flashed  suddenly  across  me.  Lemarchant 
was  trying  to  poison  me. 

Yes,  he  had  always  hated  me ;  and  now  that  he  knew  I  was 
Dora's  discarded  lover,  he  hated  me  worse  than  ever.  He  had  got 
up  and  taken  a  bottle  from  the  medicine-chest,  I  felt  certain,  and 
put  something  else  instead  of  the  quinine  inside  my  paper. 

I  knew  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  then,  and  for  the  moment 
I  dissembled.  I  turned  round  and  pretended  to  swallow  the  con- 
tents of  the  packet,  and  then  lay  down  upon  my  rug  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  The  fever  was  burning  me  fiercely,  bat 
I  lay  awake,  kept  up  by  the  excitement,  till  I  saw  that  he  was 
really  asleep,  and  then  I  once  more  undid  the  paper. 

Looking  at  it  closely  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  I  saw  a  finer 
powder  sticking  closely  to  the  folded  edges.  I  wet  my  finger,  put 
it  down,  and  tasted  it.  Yes,  that  was  quite  bitter.  That  wis 
quinine,  not  a  doubt  about  it. 

I  saw  at  once  what  Lemarchant  had  done.  He  had  emptied 
out  the  quinine  and  replaced  it  by  some  other  white  powder, 
probably  arsenic.  But  a  little  of  the  quinine  still  adhered  to  the 
folds  in  the  paper,  because  he  had  been  obliged  to  substitute  it 
hurriedly ;  and  that  at  once  proved  that  it  was  no  mistake  of  my 
own,  but  that  Lemarchant  had  really  made  the  deliberate  attempt 
to  poison  me. 

This  is  a  confession,  and  a  confession  only,  so  I  shall  make  no 
effort  in  any  way  to  exculpate  myself  for  the  horrid  crime  I 
committed  the  next  moment.  True,  I  was  wild  with  fever  and 
delirium ;  I  was  maddened  with  the  thought  that  this  wretched 
man  would  marry  Dora ;  I  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  sleepmg 
in  the  same  room  with  him  any  longer.  But  still,  I  acknowledge 
it  now,  face  to  fece  with  a  lonely  death  upon  this  firozen  island,  it 
was  murder — wilful  murder.    I  meant  to  poison  him,  and  I  did  it. 

*  He  has  set  this  powder  for  me,  the  villain,*  I  said  to  m; 
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*aiid  now  I  shall  make  him  take  it  without  knowing  it.  How  do 
I  know  that  it's  arsenic  or  anything  else  to  do  him  any  harm  ? 
His  blood  be  upon  his  own  head,  for  aught  I  know  about  it.  What 
I  put  there  was  simply  quinine.  If  anybody  has  changed  it,  he 
has  changed  it  himself.  The  pit  that  he  dug  for  another,  he 
himself  shall  fall  therein.' 

I  wouldn't  even  test  it,  for  fear  I  should  find  it  was  arsenic, 
and  be  unable  to  give  it  to  him  innocently  and  harmlessly. 

I  rose  up  and  went  over  to  Lemarchant's  side.  Horror  of 
horrors,  he  was  sleeping  soundly!  Yes,  the  man  had  tried  to 
poison  me ;  and  when  he  thought  he  had  seen  me  swallow  his 
poisonous  powder,  so  callous  and  hardened  was  his  nature,  that  he 
didn't  even  lie  awake  to  watch  the  effect  of  it.  He  had  dropped 
off  soundly,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  was  sleeping  now,  to 
all  appearance,  the  sleep  of  innocence.  Being  convalescent,  in 
fact,  and  therefore  in  need  of  rest,  he  slept  with  unusual  sound- 
ness. 

I  laid  the  altered  powder  quietly  by  his  pillow,  took  away  his 
that  I  had  laid  out  in  readiness  for  him,  and  crept  back  to  my  own 
place  noiselessly.  There  I  lay  awake,  hot  and  feverish,  wondering 
to  myself  hour  after  hour  when  he  would  ever  wake  and  take  it. 

At  last  he  woke,  and  looked  over  towards  me  with  unusual 
interest.  *  Hullo,  Doctor,'  he  said  quite  genially,  *  how  are  you 
this  morning,  eh  ?  getting  on  well,  I  hope.'  It  was  the  first  time 
during  all  my  illness  that  he  had  ever  inquired  after  me. 

I  lied  to  him  deliberately  to  keep  the  delusion  up.  *  I  have 
a  terrible  grinding  pain  in  my  chest,'  I  said,  pretending  to  writhe. 
I  had  sunk  to  his  level,  it  seems.     I  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer. 

He  looked  quite  gay  over  it,  and  laughed.  *  It's  nothing,'  Jie 
said,  grinning  horribly.  *  It's  a  good  symptom.  I  felt  just  like 
that  myself,  my  dear  fellow,  when  I  was  beginning  to  recover.' 

Then  I  knew  he  had  tried  to  poison  me,  and  I  felt  no  remorse 
for  my  terrible  action.  It  was  a  good  deed  to  prevent  such  a  man 
as  that  from  ever  carrying  away  Dora — my  Dora— into  a  horrid 
slavery.  Sooner  than  that  he  should  marry  Dora,  I  would  poison 
him — I  would  poison  him  a  thousand  times  over. 

He  sat  up,  took  the  spoon  full  of  treacle,  and  poured  the 
powder  as  usual  into  the  very  middle  of  it.  I  watched  him  drink 
it  off  at  a  single  gulp  without  perceiving  the  difference,  and  then 
I  sank  back  exhausted  upon  my  roll  of  sealskins. 

All  that  day  I  was  very  ill ;  and  Lemarchant,  lying  tossing 
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beside  me,  groaned  and  moaned  in  a  fearful  feisbion.  At  last  the 
truth  seemed  to  dawn  upon  him  gradually,  and  he  cried  aloud 
to  me :  *  Doctor,  Doctor,  quick,  for  heaven's  sake !  you  must  get 
me  out  an  antidote.  The  powders  must  have  got  mixed  up  some- 
how, and  you've  given  me  arsenic  instead  of  quinine,  I'm  certain/ 

*Not  a  bit  of  it,  Lemarchant,'  I  said,  with  some  devilish 
malice ;  *  I've  given  you  one  of  my  own  packets,  that  was  lying 
here  beside  my  pillow.' 

He  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet  the  moment  he  heard  that,  and 
gasped  out  horribly,  *That — that — why,  that  was  arsenic!'  Bnt 
he  never  explained  in  a  single  word  how  he  knew  it^  or  where  it 
came  from.  I  knew.  I  needed  no  explanation,  and  I  wanted  no 
lies,  so  I  didn't  question  him. 

I  treated  him  as  well  as  I  could  for  arsenic  poisoning, 
without  saying  a  word  to  the  captain  and  the  other  men  about  it ; 
for  if  he  died,  I  said,  it  would  be  by  his  own  act,  and  if  my  skill 
could  still  avail,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  the  poison 
had  had  full  time  to  work  before  I  gave  him  the  antidote,  and  he 
died  by  seven  o'clock  that  night  in  fearful  agonies. 

Then  I  knew  that  I  was  really  a  murderer. 

My  fingers  are  beginning  to  get  horribly  numb,  and  I'm  afraid 
I  shan't  be  able  to  write  much  longer.  I  must  be  quick  about  it, 
if  I  want  to  finish  this  confession. 

•  *  *  *  •  • 

After  that  came  my  retribution.  I  have  been  punished  for  it, 
and  punished  terribly. 

As  soon  as  they  all  heard  Lemarchant  was  dead — a  severe 
relapse,  I  called  it — they  set  to  work  to  carry  him  out  and  lay  him 
somewhere.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  idea  flashed  across  my 
mind  that  they  couldn't  possibly  bury  him.  The  ice  was  too  deep 
everywhere,  and  underneath  it  lay  the  solid  rock  of  the  bare 
granite  islands.  There  was  no  snow  even,  for  the  wind  swept 
it  away  as  fast  as  it  fell,  and  we  couldn't  so  much  as  decently 
cover  him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  lay  him  out  upon  the 
icy  surface. 

So  we  carried  the  stark  frozen  body,  with  its  hideous  staring 
eyes  wide  open,  out  by  the  jutting  point  of  rock  behind  the  hut, 
and  there  we  laid  it,  dressed  and  upright.  We  stood  it  up  against 
the  point  exactly  as  if  it  were  alive,  and  by-and-by  the  snow 
came  and  froze  it  to  the  rock  ;  and  there  it  stands  to  this  moment, 
glaring  for  ever  fiercely  upon  me. 

Whenever  I  went  in  or  out  of  the  hut,  for  three  long  months, 
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that  hideous  thing  stood  there  staring  me  in  the  face  with  mute 
indignation.  At  night,  when  I  tried  to  sleep,  the  murdered  man 
stood  there  still  in  the  darkness  beside  me.  0  God!  I  dared 
not  say  a  word  to  anybody :  but  I  trembled  every  time  I  passed 
it,  and  I  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  murderer. 

In  May  the  sun  came  back  again,  but  still  no  open  water  for 
our  one  boat.  In  June  we  had  the  long  day,  but  no  open  water. 
The  captain  began  to  get  impatient  and  despondent,  as  you  will 
read  in  the  log :  he  was  afraid  now  we  might  never  get  a  chance 
of  making  the  mouth  of  the  Lena. 

By-and-by,  the  scurvy  came  (I  have  no  time  now  for  details, 
my  hands  are  so  cramped  with  cold),  and  then  we  began  to  run 
short  of  provisions.  Soon  I  had  them  all  down  upon  my  hands, 
and  presently  we  had  to  lay  Paterson's  corpse  beside  Lemarchant's 
on  the  little  headland.  Then  they  sank,  one  after  another — sank 
of  cold  and  hunger,  as  you  will  read  in  the  log — till  I  alone,  who 
wanted  least  to  live,  was  the  last  left  living. 

I  was  left  alone  with  those  nine  corpses  propped  up  awfully 
against  the  naked  rock,  and  one  of  the  nine  the  man  I  had 
murdered. 

May  heaven  forgive  me  for  that  terrible  crime ;  and  for  pity's 
sake,  whoever  you  may  be,  keep  it  from  Dora — keep  it  from 
Bora: 

My  brother's  address  is  in  my  pocket-book. 

The  fever  and  remorse  alone  have  given  me  strength  to  hold 

the  pen.     My,  hands  are  quite   numbed  now.     I   can  write   no 

longer. 

*  *  «  «  *  « 

There  the  manuscript  ended.  Heaven  knows  what  effect  it 
may  have  upon  all  of  you,  who  read  it  quietly  at  home  in  your 
own  easy- chairs  in  England;  but  we  of  the  search  party,  who 
took  those  almost  illegible  sheets  of  shaky  writing  from  the  cold 
fingers  of  the  one  solitary  corpse  within  the  frozen  cabin  on  the 
Liakov  Islands — we  read  them  through  with  such  a  mingled  thrill 
of  awe  and  horror  and  sympathy  and  pity  as  no  one  can  fully 
understand  who  has  not  been  upon  an  Arctic  expedition.  And 
when  we  gathered  our  sad  burdens  up  to  take  them  off  for  burial 
at  home,  the  corpse  to  which  we  gave  the  most  reverent  atten- 
tion was  certainly  that  of  the  self-accused  murderer. 

J.  Arduthnot  Wilson, 
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SUPPOSING  that  nothing  were  known  of  the  Whale  tribe,  or 
Cetacea.  Supposing  that  a  physiologist  were  required  to 
invent  an  animal  which  had  to  preserve  existence  under  the  fol- 
lowing apparently  irreconcilable  conditions,  he  would  be  extremely 
puzzled  how  to  fulfil  such  a  task. 

In  the  first  place,  the  animal  must  be  a  carnivorous  mammal, 
and  caj)able  of  reaching  a  length  of  ninety  feet  or  more. 

In  the  next  place,  it  must,  though  a  mammal,  be  born  and  bred 
in  the  sea  and  never  leave  the  water  throughout  its  whole  Ufe. 

Next,  although  a  warm-blooded  animal,  it  must  be  able  to 
preserve  its  natural  heat,  though  immersed  in  water  of  icy 
coldness. 

It  must  also  be  capable  of  diving  to  a  depth  of  more  than  a 
mile  and  of  rising  again  at  will ;  therefore  it  must  be  able  to  make 
its  body  heavier  or  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  water  in 
which  it  is  immersed. 

In  connection  with  the  diving  power,  two  more  important 
problems  have  to  be  solved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  animal  must  be  capable  of  resisting  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  depth  to  which  it  dives, 
and  it  must  be  so  constructed  that  the  water  cannot  force  its  vay 
into  the  lungs,  ears,  or  nostrils.  How  mighty  is  that  pressure 
we  shall  presently  see. 

In  the  next  place,  although  a  mammal  and  inhaling  atmo- 
spheric air  by  means  of  lungs,  it  must  be  able  to  exist  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time  without  breathing.  This  last  proWem 
would  puzzle  the  physiologist  more  than  all  the  others  p- 
together. 

The  reader  will  probably  have  observed  that  the  condition^ 
under  which  this  marine  mammal  has  to  preserve  existence  are 
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practically  those  of  a  fish.  Yet,  being  a  mammal,  it  has  to  live  the 
life  of  a  fish  without  losing  any  of  its  mammalian  characteristics, 
and  I  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  is  possible  in  so  limited  a 
space,  to  show  how  simply  this  apparently  impossible  problem  is 
solved. 

The  form  of  the  animal  is  essentially  fish-like,  and  indeed  it  so 
closely  resembles  that  of  a  fish  that  even  at  the  present  day  many 
persons  can  hardly  believe  that  whales  are  not  fishes. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  I  was  told  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  in- 
spectors of  schools  an  anecdote  which  shows  the  popular  ideas  on 
the  subject.  He  was  inspecting  a  school  and  listening  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  mistress  to  the  girls.  Among  other  queries 
she  asked  the  pupils  what  was  the  largest  fish  in  the  sea,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  them  that  it  was  the  whale ! 

Being  anxious  to  spare  her  feelings,  as  well  as  to  correct  her 
information,  he  whispered  to  her  that  the  whale  was  not  a  fish. 
So,  by  way  of  improving  matters,  she  said  that  the  whale  was  not 
exactly  a  fish,  because  it  had  to  go  ashore  for  its  food ! 

As,  however,  the  whale  does  not  leave  the  water,  it  needs  no 
hind  legs,  the  propulsive  power  lying  exclusively  in  the  two-lobed 
tail,  which  is  of  very  great  proportionate  dimensions,  its  width 
in  some  species  nearly  equalling  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 
entire  body. 

The  mechanical  principle  of  propulsion  is  the  same  in  the 
vhale  and  the  fishes,  the  broad  tail  being  swept  to  and  fro  through 
the  water,  and  so  driving  the  creature  forward,  just  as  a  sailor 
propels  a  boat  by  working  a  single  oar  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  stem.  The  screw-propeller  of  our  steamers  is  nothing  but 
a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  fish's  tail,  which  is  not  only  a  mere 
instrument  of  propulsion,  but  a  rudder  by  which  the  course  is 
directed. 

Still,  although  the  principle  is  identical  in  both  the  whales 
and  fishes,  it  is  carried  out  in  a  different  manner — the  tail  of  the 
fish  sweeping  firom  side  to  side,  and  that  of  the  whale  upwards  and 
downwards. 

In  point  of  fiwt,  the  whale  cannot  bend  its  body  sideways,  or  at 
all  events  can  only  do  so  to  a  very  limited  extent.  If  the  reader 
will  refer  to  the  illustration  of  the  skeleton,  he  will  see  that  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  send  out  on  either  side  a  short  but  strong 
process,  which  overlaps  the  vertebra  in  front  of  it,  and  so  prevents 
lateral  movement. 

The  reason  for  this  structure  is  that  the  peculiar  life  which  is 
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led  by  the  whale  forces  it  to  incessant  diving  for  food  or  safety 
and  returning  to  the  surface  for  respiration. 

Here  I  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  intentionally 
deny  myself  the  use  of  strictly  scientific  terms,  though  it  is  far 
easier  to  employ  them  than  to  convey  the  same  ideas  by  finding 
their  equivalents — ^terms  which  any  reader  can  understand. 

So  I  do  not  make  use  of  the  terms  *  neurapophysis,'  or '  haema- 
pophysis,'  or  *  zygapophysis,'  but  simply  have  them  representd. 
The  anatomical  reader  knows  the  meaning  of  them  already,  and 
does  not  need  the  names,  while  the  non-scientific  reader  can  easfly 
understand  the  object  itself,  and,  if  he  likes,  master  the  scientific 
terms  and  their  meanings  at  his  leisure. 
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Now,  if  the  reader  will  again  refer  to  the  figure  above,  he  will 
see  that  there  are  two  little  bones  quite  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  skeleton,  and  therefore  lying  loose  in  the  body.  These 
are.  the  rudiments  of  the  two  hip  bones,  which,  as  there  are  no 
hind  legs  to  be  attached  to  them,  are  not  developed. 

A  little  behind  them  the  vertebrae  are  seen  to  give  out  pro- 
cesses which  project  downwards.  These  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  tail  bones,  which  are  continued  onwards,  gradually  decreasing 
in  size,  until  the  last  is  a  mere  bony  spike.  In  order  to  ensure 
the  requisite  mobility  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  a  thick  pad  of 
gristle  alternates  with  each  of  the  tail  vertebrae. 

The  propelling  organ  itself  must  not  be  supported  by  more  or 
less  bony  rays,  as  in  the  perch  or  the  salmon,  because  such  a 
structure  belongs  to  the  fish  and  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
mammalian  type ;  so  it  is  simply  an  enormous  plate  of  tough 
gristly  material  covered  with  skin. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  mammal  gifted  with  the  tail  of  a  fish ; 
yet  there  are  no  bony  rays  as  in  the  fishes,  the  broad,  flattened 
tail  being  simply  a  modification  of  the  external  integuments,  and 
the  vertebrae  of  the  tail  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  as  in  other 
tailed  mammals. 
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The  power  of  this  tremendous  propulsory  apparatus  is  almost 
beyond  conception.  The  weight  of  a  full-grown  whale  may  be 
appreciated  when  the  reader  reflects  that  the  famous  elephant 
< Jumbo'  would  have  to  be  multiplied  many  times  before  his 
weight  would  equal  that  of  a  large  whale.  Yet  the  late  Captain 
Scott,  R.N.,  told  me  that  when  on  the  quarterdeck  of  his  own 
8hip  he  repeatedly  saw  the  whales  leaping  in  mere  play  so  high 
out  of  the  water  that  the  horizon  was  clearly  visible  under  them. 
Now  Captain  Scott  lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  and 
when  he  was  in  active  service  the  quarterdeck  of  a  man-of-war  was 
at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  water  ;  add  to  this  measurement  his 
own  height  (he  being  rather  a  tall  man),  and  the  reader  can  then 
appreciate  the  terrific  power  of  the  animal's  tail. 

I  may  here  mention  that  this  habit  of  springing  out  of  the 
water  is  called  *  breaching  *  by  whalers. 

Beside  the  great  muscular  apparatus  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  the  whale  possesses  another  muscle  which  surrounds 
the  body ;  it  is  scientifically  and  happily  called  the  ^panniculus 
camosua ' — or  *  fleshy  rag ' — and  is  developed  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  animal. 

It  is  with  this  muscle  that  the  dog  shakes  his  skin  when  he 
comes  out  of  the  water.  The  hedgehog  has  it  very  powerfully 
developed,  in  order  to  enable  it  to  coil  itself  into  the  spiky  ball 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar.  The  manis,  armadillo,  and  echidna 
also  possess  it,  and  use  it  for  a  similar  purpose.  Man  has  but  very 
little  of  it,  the  chief  vestiges  being  the  muscles  of  the  face,  which 
give  to  the  human  countenance  its  changing  expressions. 

The  whale  wants  it  for  two  purposes.  He  wants  it  to  enable 
Mm  to  bend  his  body — a  function  easily  observed  in  the  dolphins 
:i^  they  curve  their  graceful  course  through  the  sea;  but  chiefly 
he  needs  it  because  by  contracting  it  he  can  make  his  body  heavier 
than  a  corresponding  bulk  of  water.  This  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
doing,  and  when  he  wishes  to  seek  the  surface  he  has  only  to  relax 
the  pressure,  when  the  body  regains  its  original  size  and  becomes 
lighter  than  the  proportionate  bulk  of  water. 

By  means  of  this  muscle  the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant,  and 
the  seal  can  sink  themselves  below  the  surface  and  rise  again 
without  moving  a  limb.  For  want  of  it  man  cannot  j^erform 
this  feat,  and  the  best  swimmer  in  the  world  would  not  be  able 
to  sink  and  rise  again  to  the  surface  without  moving  hand  or 
foot. 

Although  the  whale  does  not  need,  and  therefore  does  not 
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possess,  the  hind  limbs,  it  does  need  the  fore  limbs,  though,  when 
covered  with  skin,  they  look  more  like  the  fins  of  a  fish  than  the 
fore  limbs  of  a  mammal.  They  are  technically  named  *  flippers,' 
and  though  they  are  made  of  the  same  bones  as  those  which  sup- 
port the  human  arm,  only  the  hand  and  part  of  the  wrist  project 
beyond  the  skin ;  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  are  fins,  and 
are  chiefly  used  after  the  manner  of  corresponding  organs  in  the 
fishes  in  balancing  the  body  in  the  water.  The  female  whale  also 
uses  them  for  clasping  her  young  when  she  fears  danger. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  accompanying  illustration,  he 

will  see  how  simply  an 
arm  can  be  modified 
into  a  fin. 

First    there  come> 
the    shoulder-blade,  or 

*  scapula,'  marked  s.  It 
resembles  the  same 
bone  in  man,  eicejn 
that  certain  procesf('> 
which  are  only  indi- 
cated in  the  humaa 
scapula  are  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  whale 
tribe. 

Next    comes    the 
upper    arm    bone,  c: 

*  humerus  •  (h).  Ifthi' 
were  long  and  slight,  a.< 
in  man,  it  would  be  an 
element  of  weakness  in 
the  whale.  So,  not  only 
is  the  humerus  exceed- 
ingly short,  but  prac- 
tically the  whole  een- 
tral    portion    is   nii^^^ 

Arm  or  '  Flipper '  of  Whale.  j^^g^  leaving    only  jast 

enough  bone  to  form  at  the  upper  end  the  rounded  portion,  or 
'  condyle,'  which  fits  into  the  hollow  socket  in  the  scapula,  and 
at  the  lower  end  the  two  hollows  which  receive  the  condyles  of 
the  bones  of  the  lower  arm. 

I  may  here  mention  that  the  word  condyle  is  Greek  (ta- 
dulo8\  and  signifies  a  bump  or  knob.     In  anatomy,  however,  it 
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18  always  used  to  designate  the  rounded  portion  of  a  joint.  The 
hip  bone  of  man  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  condyle, 
while  a  singularly  perfect  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vertebrae  of  the 
serpent,  each  of  which  has  a  nearly  rounded  ball  at  one  end,  and 
a  corresponding  socket  at  the  other,  so  as  to  ensure  the  flexibility 
which  the  snake  requires.  At  either  side  of  most  of  the  ser- 
pentine vertebrsD  also  there  are  bold  condyles  which  fit  into 
sockets  in  the  base  of  the  ribs. 

Next  come  the  two  bones  of  the  lower  arm,  called  the  *  radius ' 
and  ^  ulna,'  which  are  marked  B  and  u.  In  man  these  bones  are 
long,  slender,  and  capable  of  being  rotated  at  the  ends,  so  that 
the  hand  can  be  turned  from  side  to  side.  This  movement  would, 
however,  be  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  whale,  and  consequently 
the  two  bones  are  very  short,  very  flat,  very  broad,  and  are  fused 
together  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  rotation. 

Then  come  the  wrist  bones,  or  *  carpals '  (marked  c),  which  are 
also  greatly  shortened ;  then  the  *  metacarpal '  (m  c),  or  bones 
which  form  the  palms  of  the  hands.  These  are  followed  by  the 
fingers,  or  *  phalanges,'  about  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
except  that  the  middle  finger  has  four  joints  instead  of  three,  as 
with  us.  The  dolphin,  by  the  way,  has  six  joints  in  the  finger. 
So  here,  without  a  single  manunalian  characteristic  being  lost,  we 
have  an  arm  modified  into  a  fin. 

I  may  mention,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  bones  in  the 
whale  tribe  are  of  a  very  loose  texture,  and  that  most  of  them  are 
permeated  with  oil,  so  as  to  diminish  the  weight  as  much  as 
possible ;  thus  again  the  bones  being  as  light  as  those  of  a  fish, 
while  they  remain  mammalian  in  structure. 

The  whole  of  the  true  whales  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  great  groups.  They  agree  in  all  essentials  in  their  general 
structure,  but  differ  in  the  mode  of  procuring  food — one  division 
possessing  teeth  wherewith  to  secure  their  prey,  while  the  other  is 
famished,  instead  of  teeth,  with  a  remarkable  substance  called 
'baleen,'  and  improperly,  though  popularly,  known  by  the  title 
of  'whalebone.'  The  former  group  are  technically  known  as 
'Deuticetes '  or  *  Odonticetes,'  and  the  other  as  '  Mysticetes.' 

First,  we  will  take  the  Toothed  Whales,  of  which  I  have 
selected  the  Cachalot  or  Spermaceti  Whale  as  the  best  example. 

Looking  at  the  head  of  the  whale,  we  shall  find  that  it  is 
altogether  a  most  wonderful  structure.  It  is  of  enormous  dimen- 
sions, being,  when  measured  from  snout  to  occiput,  not  very 
fer  from  a  third  of  the  entire  length  of  the  body.     The  skull. 
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Neptune's  Chair.     (Section.) 


however,  is  comparatively  small,  and  does  not  fill  the  entire  head, 
as  is  the  case  with  most  mammals. 

The  upper  part  of  the  skull  is  so  thin  and  so  curioudT 
compressed  that  it  somewhat  resembles  the  heel  of  a  sboe. 
Sailors  who  are  employed  in  whaling  call  this  curious  hoUofw 
*  Neptune's  Chair,'  and  it  really  does  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  old-fashioned,  round-backed  armchairs  that  are  occasionallj' 
to  be  found  in  country  houses. 

The  object  of  this  strac- 
ture  is  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  it  affords  support 
to  the  powerful  muscles 
which  move  the  huge  lower 
jaw,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
combine  size  with  lightness. 
In  the  next  place,  it  form> 
a  chamber  which  is  filled 
with  the  useful  substance 
which  we  call  spermaceti. 

Lining  Neptune's  Chair 
and  enclosing  the  sperma- 
ceti, is  a  thick  layer  of  tough  fibrous  material,  plentifully  inter- 
spersed with  oil.  This  is  termed  by  whalers  the  *  case.'  Its  object 
is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it  confines  the  spermaceti  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  in  the  next  it  acts  as  a  highly  elastic  'bufier" 
if  the  whale  should  happen  to  run  against  any  object  which 
might  hurt  it.  A  whale  has  been  known  to  blunder  against  a 
ship  and  sink  her,  without  the  delinquent  suffering  much  from 
the  collision. 

On  examining  the  skull  in  detail  the  spectator  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  very  small  space  which  is  left  for  the  brain.  No 
other  animals,  indeed,  have  brains  so  small  in  proportion  io  their 
body.  It  will  also  be  noticeable  that,  as  the  brain  is  situated  so 
far  from  the  muzzle,  the  risk  of  injury  is  much  lessened  in  ca^ e  of 
collision  with  any  hard  body. 

The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  brain  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  section  of  Neptune's  Chair,  where  the  cavity  which 
contained  the  brain  is  marked  bc. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  cachalot  is  made  on  rather  a  curious 
principle.  Widening  at  the  base,  so  that  the  two  condyles  may 
iit  into  their  corresponding  places  on  the  skull,  the  jaw  narrows 
almost  abruptly,  so  that  it  somewhat  resembles  the  capital  letter  Y. 
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The  effect  of  this  long  and  narrow  jaw  when  opened  to  its  full 
extent — i.e*  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  jaw — is  most  remarkable. 
It  can  be  opened  so  widely  that  it  can  seize  a  large  boat  by  the 
middle,  and  crush  it  to  splinters ;  but.no  one  who  had  not  seen  it 
could  imagine  that  so  narrow  a  jaw  could  proceed  from  so  wide  a 
head. 

On  each  'side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  set  a  row  of  exceedingly 
powerful  teeth.  They  are  conical,  slightly  curved,  and  scarcely 
more  than  one  quarter  of  their  length  protrudes  from  the  gums, 
the  remainder  being  sunk  in  the  jaw.  Like  the  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  these  teeth  are  hollow  at  the  base,  the  hollow  portion 
being  filled  with  vascular  matter,  from  which  the  tooth  substance 
is  secreted.  Consequently,  just  in  proportion  as  the  tooth  is  worn 
away  at  the  tip,  new  matter  is  formed  from  below,  as  is  the 
case  with  our  nails. 

The  teeth  are  set  at  some  distance  apart,  and  work  in  a  rather 
curious  fashion.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  no  teeth,  or,  at  all 
events,  they  are  insignificant.  In  the  porpoise  there  are  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  they  interlock  when  the  mouth  is  closed.  But 
with  the  cachalot  they  may  be  practically  stated  as  absent. 

But,  opposite  each  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  there  is,  in  the 
upper  jaw,  a  corresponding  pit  or  socket,  into  which  the  tooth  i.^ 
received  when  the  jaw  is  closed.  Consequently,  when  prey  is 
seized,  the  tooth  penetrates  completely  through  it,  passes  into 
the  socket,  and  so  prevents  the  possibility  of  escape. 


Tectli  and  their  corresponding  Sr;ckota. 

What  the  food  may  be  is  still  a  matter  of  some  conjecture. 
Thatcephalopods — i.e.  the  cuttle-fishes  and  their  kin — form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  certain,  as  will  be  shown  at  a  future  page, 
and  it  is  conjectured  that  fish  may  form  part  of  the  food. 

For  reasons  which  will  presently  be  shown,  not  even  the  baleen 
whale  can  be  killed  by  savages,  or  even  by  partially  civilised  men, 
and  still  less  could  the  far  more  powerful  cachalot.   Now,  this  whale 
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18  tolerably  cosmopolitan,  or,  to  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion, 
*  cosmohalytic,'  in  its  ways,  traversing  a  vast  range  of  ocean  on 
either  side  of  the  equator. 

The  enormous  size  of, the  head  entirely  precludes  a  long 
and  slender  neck,  and,  accordingly,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck 
are  curiously  modified  in  form.  In  number  they  are  seven,  as  is 
universally  the  ease  with  mammals,  but  they  are  so  widened  and 
flattened  that  practically  the  whale  has  no  neck.  In  some  species, 
indeed,  the  vertebrsB  are  fused  together  so  as  to  form  a  single 
bone. 

In  order  to  show  more  clearly  the  mode  in  which  the  neck- 
bones  of  the  whale  are  modified  so  as  to  agree  with  the  rest  of 

Cervical  Vertebrse. 


Bog. 


Whale. 


the  organisation,  I  here  present  diagrammatic  views  of  the  corre- 
sponding bones  of  the  dog  and  the  whale,  the  former  requiring 
to  bend  its  neck  and  rotate  its  head  in  order  to  procure  its  food, 
while  to  the  latter  such  movements  are  needless. 

In  both  figures,  a  denotes  the  *  atlas ' — Le.  the  vertebra  which 
supports  the  head,  as  the  Atlas  of  mythology  was  thought  to 
have  supported  the  world.  The  letters  c  v  signify  cervical 
vertebrae,  i.e.  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck.  The  reader  will  here 
see  how  the  structure  of  the  whale  is  modified  so  as  to  act  the 
same  part  as  that  of  the  fish,  but  without  any  departure  finam  the 
characteristics  of  the  mammal. 

Now  we  will  proceed  with  other  details  of  structure. 

There  used  to  be  in  schoolrooms — ^I  hope  it  has  long  since 
been  abolished — ^a  diagram  representing  the  comparative  sizes  of 
the  different  mammalia.     The  idea  was  a  very  good  one,  and  if 
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the  publishers  could  have  found  an  artist  who  was  also  a  naturalist 
the  diagram  would  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  it  was, 
however,  the  artist  knew  nothing  of  zoology,  and  when  he  came 
to  draw  the  whale  he  managed  to  compress  into  that  single  figure 
nearly  every  mistake  that  could  be  made,  except,  perhaps,  cloth- 
ing it  with  scales,  and  gifting  it  with  hind  legs  and  wings. 

There  is  not  one  single  cetacean  feature  about  it.  The  head, 
mouth,  and  tail  are  evidently  taken  from  the  artist's  reminis- 
cences of  a  cod-fish,  the  tail  being  very  small,  frayed  at  the  end, 
and  composed  of  rays,  like  that  of  a  fish.  There  was  also  a  long, 
red,  pointed  tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth  on  one  side.  The 
whale  being  a  large  animal,  the  artist  considered  that  it  ought  to 
have  an  eye  of  proportionate  dimensions.  Also,  he  has  thought 
that  it  ought  to  have  a  very  large  ear,  and  has  drawn  one  which 
would  be  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  considering  the  size  of 
the  figure  represented  in  the  diagram.  The  flipper  is  omitted 
altogether. 

Now,  the  eye  of  the  whale  is  very  small  indeed,  the  animal 
not  requiring  much  power  of  vision  ;  even  in  the  largest  whales 
the  eye  is  scarcely  so  large  as  that  of  an  ox ;  and  as  the  eye  is 
almost  always  submerged,  the  lens  is  nearly  globular,  like  that 
of  the  fish.  Yet  the  artist  has  given  to  the  figiu-e  a  large  eye, 
famished  with  eyelids  like  that  of  an  ox. 

All  swimmers  who  are  also  practicar  divers  are  aware  that 
when  they  descend  below  the  surface  the  pressure  of  the  water 
flattens  the  lens,  and  so  alters  the  focus  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  diver  descends.  Everything  loses  all  shape 
to  the  altered  eye,  so  that  a  cheese-plate  looks  like  a  towel 
rather  than  a  plate,  and  has  no  definite  outline.  The  only  mode 
of  correcting  this  alteration  of  focus  is  to  wear  a  pair  of  spectacles 
with  very  convex  glasses,  nearly  spherical,  in  fact,  and  then  the 
flattening  of  the  lens  is  compensated  for. 

If  a  whale  were  to  have  eyes  shaped  like  those  of  the  horse, 
and  as  large  in  proportion,  it  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  object,  though  it  were  only  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  Creator  has,  therefore,  modified  the  eye  of  the 
whale  BO  as  to  enable  it  to  see  under  water  as  well  as  if  the  organ 
belonged  to  a  fish,  while  at  the  same  time  its  mammalian  type 
remains  untouched. 

As,  moreover,  the  eyes  are  always  immersed  in  the  water, 
there  is  no  need  for  eyelids  or  for  the  lachrymal  apparatus  by 
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which  the  eyes  of  terrestrial  mammals  are  protected  and  kept 
moist. 

So  with  the  ears,  only  worse. 

A  whale  with  a  large  ear,  such  as  is  figured,  would,  in 
all  probability,  kill  itself  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  tail  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Stunned  it  must  at  least  be,  and 
would  probably  be  drowned  before  it  could  recover  its  senses. 
How  this  result  must  necessarily  happen  I  will  now  try  to 
explain. 

The  reader  must  remember  that  the  whale  is  not  a  fish,  but  a 
mammal,  and,  therefore,  must  have  a  mammalian  ear,  though  it 
must  hear  through  the  medium  of  water  instead  of  air.  Now 
here  is  a  very  great  difl&Qulty  to  be  overcome.  Water  is  a  much 
denser  material  than  air,  and  must  have  a  more  powerful  effect 
on  the  auditory  apparatus.  Without  going  into  needless  detail, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  auditory  organs  of  a  mammal,  however 
they  may  vary  according  to  the  species,  are  always  constructed  on 
the  same  model. 

So,  taking  the  human  ear  as  our  best  example,  we  find  firstly 
a  tubular  opening  giving  access  to  the  air,  and  called  the  ^  auditory 
meatus.'  Not  very  far  down  this  opening  there  is  a  circular 
membrane,  called  the  tympanurrif  or  drum,  which  is  stretched 
tightly  across  the  tube,  like  the  parchment  of  a  tambourine,  and 
completely  closes  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  drum  is  a  chain  of  three  little  bones, 
called  from  their  shape  the  mxalleuSy  or  hammer,  the  inauj  or 
anvil,  and  the  stapes^  or  stirrup. 

In  the  hammer,  the  lower  part  of  the  handle  is  forked,  and 
the  tip  of  one  of  the  forks  rests  against  the  centre  of  the  tym- 
panum, so  that  any  vibrations  of  the  external  air  are  commu- 
nicated  by  the  tightly  stretched  membrane  to  the  hammer,  and  by 
it  to  the  other  links  of  the  bony  chain.  Then  comes  the  curious 
series  of  bony  tubes  called  the  *  labyrinth,'  and  rather  beyond  and 
below  it  is  the  '  cochlea,'  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  snail 
shell,  which  permits  the  auditory  nerve  to  be  greatly  expanded. 
By  means  of  this  arrangement  the  vibrations  of  the  air  are  com- 
municated to  the  nerves  of  hearing,  which  are  distributed  in  a 
manner  far  too  elaborate  to  be  described  in  an  article  which  does 
not  treat  of  the  ear  alone. 

The  ear  bones,  labyrinth,  and  cochlea  are  all  enclosed  in  a 
cavity  scooped  out  of  the  thick  or  *petrou9 '  portion  of  the  tern- 
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poral  bone,  so  called  from  its  stony  hardness.  The  reader  is  re- 
quested to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  as  reference  will  presently  be 
made  to  it  as  a  most  important  point  in  the  modification  of  the 
whale's  ear. 

One  more  detail  of  structure  has  to  be  mentioned.  The  tube 
across  which  the  drum  is  stretched  does  not  end  at  the  cochlea, 
but  is  continued  downwards,  becoming  smaller  by  degrees,  until  it 
opens  into  the  back  of  the  throat.  This  portion  of  the  channel  is 
called  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  the 
sense  of  hearing,  as,  if  it  should  become  closed,  deafness  will  be 
the  result. 

This  marvellously  delicate  apparatus  for  the  conveyance  of 
aerial  vibrations  to  the  brain  is  obviously  as  unsuitable  to  the 
denser  medium  of  water  as  would  be  the  wheels  of  a  chronometer 
to  draw  a  railway  train. 

Some  years  ago  I  made  a  practical  experiment  by  diving  to  a 
depth  of  some  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  remaining  below  while  a 
party  of  friends  upon  the  bank  shouted  as  loudly  as  they  could. 
Not  a  sound  was  audible. 

Then  I  went  below  again,  when  a  blow  was  struck  on  the 
guT&ce  of  the  water  with  a  walking  stick.  The  effect  was  most 
startling,  and  I  really  thought  that  something  must  have  struck 
me  violently  on  both  ears  simultaneously. 

In  North  America,  when  the  lakes  are  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  ice,  the  Indians  can  kill  the  beaver,  even  though  it  be 
gwimming  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  hunter,  who  can  see  the 
animal  through  the  transparent  ice,  merely  strikes  violently  on 
the  firozen  surface  with  his  club.  The  vibration  is  communicated 
to  the  wat^r,  and  thence  through  the  ears  to  the  brain  of  the 
beaver,  which  rolls  senseless  on  its  back,  thus  allowing  time  for 
the  hunter  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  and  pierce  the  animal  with  his 
spear  before  it  can  recover  its  senses. 

In  fishes  the  ear  is  comparatively  undeveloped.  There  is  no 
external  aperture,  no  drum,  no  cochlea,  and  neither  hammer, 
anvil,  nor  stirrups.  The  labyrinth  is  present,  but  it  is  membranous 
and  not  enclosed  in  bone.  Within  the  internal  cavity,  which  is 
filled  with  a  glairy  fluid,  several  curious  bodies,  called  *  otoliths ' — 
i.e.  ear-bones — are  suspended  by  fine  filaments.  Their  number  is 
mostly  three,  and  they  are  not  really  made  of  bone,  but  consist  of 
calcareous  matter,  effervescing  violently  and  becoming  dissolved 
if  immersed  in  acids. 
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This  structure,  however,  well  adapted  as  it  is  for  transmitting 
the  vibrations  of  water  to  the  nerves  of  hearing,  belongs  to  the 
fishes,  and  could  not  be  transferred  to  a  mammal  without  infring- 
ing the  order  of  Nature.  Still,  by  means  of  a  most  beautiful  yet 
simple  modification  of  existing  structure,  the  mammalian  auditory 
apparatus  of  the  whale  is  enabled  to  act  like  that  of  a  fish,  as  far 
as  hearing  sounds  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  water  is 
concerned. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  fish  the  internal  ear  is 
not  attached  to  the  bones  of  the  skull.  Now,  in  the  whale,  the 
*  petrous '  or  stony  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  contains 
the  internal  ear,  is  separated  from  the  other  portions  of  the  bone, 
and  only  attached  to  them  by  cartilage.     In  the  young  whale 
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this  cartilage  is  thin,  so  that  the  petrous  portion  is  nearly  in  its 
place.  But  as  the  whale  increases  in  size,  the  cartilage  increases 
in  thickness,  so  that  in  an  old  whale  the  petrous  portion  is  nearly 
a  foot  from  the  remainder  of  the  bone. 

In  the  accompanying  diagrams  two  views  of  this  portion  of 
the  skull  are  given,  the  same  lettering  being  employed  in  eacL 
diagram. 

The  first  shows  it  as  seen  from  above.  The  letter  p  signifies 
the  parietal  bone,  ex  o  the  occipital  bone,  T  b  the  tympanic  or 
l)etrous  bone,  and  sg  the  squamose  or  scaly  portion.  The  second 
diagram  has  the  same  lettering,  but  with  the  addition  of  the 
letter  c.  This  denotes  the  cartilage,  or  gristle,  which,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  intervenes  between  the  tympanic  bone  and  the 
squamous  portion. 
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Thus  the  intenial  ear,  without  losing  any  of  its  mammalian 
characteristics^  is  practically  as  much  isolated  from  the  skull  as 
that  of  the  fish. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  ear  of  the  fishes  neither 
hammer,  anvil,  nor  stirrup  is  to  be  found.  Now  the  whale,  being 
a  mammal,  must  have  these  bones.  So  it  has,  but  they  are  so 
imperfect  in  their  development  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised except  by  comparative  anatomists. 

In  the  accompanying  illustaration,  which  has  been  drawn  from 
the  splendid  series  of  specimens  in  the  College  of  Surgeons,  the 
same  lettering  equally  applies  to  the  ear  bones,  or  ^  ossicles '  of 
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inan  and  the  whale.  In  order  to  show  the  modifications  more 
clearly,  the  ossicles  of  man  are  magnified  three  diameters. 

By  the  letter  M  is  signified  the  malleus  or  hammer,  while  s 
indicates  the  stapes  or  stirrup,  and  i  the  incus  or  anvil.  The 
upper  and  lower  figures  on  the  left  hand  represent  them  in  their 
iiatmral  position,  and  the  other  figures  as  the  bones  appear  when 
separated. 

So  curiously  is  one  part  of  the  structure  of  the  whale  depen- 
dent upon  others,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  pause  in 
the  description  of  one  organ  and  proceed  for  awhile  to  that  of 
another.  In  the  present  case  it  will  be  needful  to  examine  the 
respiration  of  the  whale  tribe  before  we  can  complete  the  organs 
of  hearing. 

Being  mammals  the  whales  must  breathe  atmospheric^  air 
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by  means  of  lungs.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  conmmnication 
between  the  air  and  the  lungs,  and  that  communication  must  be 
through  the  nostrils.  Yet  it  is  needful  that  the  animal  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  air  not  only  without  being  forced  to  lift  itself 
out  of  the  water,  but  with  as  little  exposure  of  the  body  as 
possible. 

The  nostrils  therefore  open  into  a  tube  which  always  terminates 
in  an  aperture  called  the  *  blow-hole.' 

This  blow-hole  varies  in  position.  In  the  baleen  whale  it  is 
set  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  while  in  the  cachalot  it 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  snout.  Wherever  it  may  be  placed,  it 
is  always  arranged  so  that,  when  the  whale  lies  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  only  that  part  of  the  head  which  contains 
the  blow-hole,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  back,  are  visible.  Thus 
the  creature  can  breathe  in  safety,  as  the  water  defends  all  the 
vital  parts. 

As  the  whale  passes  much  of  its  time  under  water,  it  is  evident 
that  this  respiratory  tube  must  not  be  merely  a  channel  of  con- 
nection between  the  blow-hole  and  the  nostrils.  If  it  were  so, 
the  water  would  force  its  way  through  the  tube  into  the  lunge, 
and  so  choke  the  animal. 

Some  self-acting  mechanism  must  therefore  be  adopted  which 
will  permit  the  animal  to  breathe,  while  it  resists  the  pressure  of 
water,  and  this  is  found  in  a  valvular  structure  resembling  in  its 
action  the  valves  of  the  heart.  As  long  as  there  is  no  pressure, 
the  valve  remains  open  and  permits  the  passage  of  air  in  eith« 
direction,  or  of  water  upwards.  But  when  water  enters  the  blow- 
hole from  above  it  shuts  the  valve,  and  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  tighter  is  the  closure  of  the  valve. 

There  is  a  similar  structure  in  the  throat  of  the  crocodile 
These  reptiles  seize  their  prey  as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  possible. 
Should  the  animal  be  too  large  to  be  eaten  whole,  the  reptile 
drowns  it  by  sinking  itself  under  water,  leaving  only  above  the 
surface  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  can  breathe  at  ease.  The 
reader  might  naturally  ask  why  the  water  does  not  run  down  the 
throat,  as  the  mouth  must  be  kept  widely  open.  So  it  would  but 
for  a  remarkable  valve  at  the  back  of  the  throat. 

This  valve  is  composed  of  two  gristly  flaps,  one  projecting 
upwards  from  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  other  hanging  downwards 
from  the  back  of  the  palate.  When  there  is  no  pressure,  these 
flaps  recede  from  each  other  by  their  own  elasticity,  and  leave  the 
passage  clear.     But  yph^n  water  passes  into  the  throat,  it  presses 
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the  flaps  together  and  closes  them  after  the  fashion  with  which 
we  are  so  familiar  in  the  gates  of  locks. 

In  fact,  our  lock  gates  are  but  distant  and  clumsy  imitations 
of  the  valves  in  the  blow-hole  of  the  whale  and  the  throat  of 
the  crocodile ;  but  whether  in  the  natural  or  artificial  valve,  the 
same  principle  is  observed — i.e*  that  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  more  complete  is  the  closure. 

I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
dissecting  the  respiratory  canal  of  a  whale,  but  I  have  experi- 
mented on  the  throat-valve  of  a  crocodile,  and  found  that,  although 
the  reptile  was  dead,  the  valve  act^d  as  well  as  it  did  in  life,  a 
backet  fiill  of  water  poured  into  the  throat  closing  the  valves 
80  completely  that  scarcely  a  drop  passed  beyond  them. 

J.  G.  Wood. 

(7(0  he  concluded.) 
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To  Beatrice 

THE  SQUIRFS  DAUGHTER, 


THE  girl  I  love  is  just  fifteen, 
With  face  so  fidr  and  bright; 
I  think  about  her  all  the  day, 

I  dream  of  her  at  night. 
She  never  knows  (how  can  she  know  ?) 

That  I'm  her  lover  true ; 
For  I  sit  with  the  Bluecoat  Boys, 
And  she's  in  the  Squire's  pew. 
Yet  still  I  try  her  glance  to  meet ; 

Her  eyes  are  large  and  grey. 
There's  only  half  a  church  between, 
But  what  a  world  away. 

My  dear! 
Oh,  what  a  world  away ! 

I  watch  her  when  the  Psalms  begin, 

Singing  so  earnestly ; 
And  I  am  sure  I  hear  her  voice 

Bing  through  the  chant  to  me. 
I  watch  her  when  the  vicar  reads, 

And  when  we  kneel  to  pray. 
There's  only  half  a  church  between. 

But  what  a  world  away. 

My  dear ! 

Oh,  what  a  world  away ! 

By  the  great  pillar  as  she  sits. 
She  looks  so  slight  and  fair ; 

The  light  of  the  stained  window  &lls 
Uix>n  her  yellow  hair — 
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A  bar  of  glowing  amethyst ! 

And  to  myself  I  say : 
*  There's  only  half  a  church  between, 
But  what  a  world  away, 

My  dear ! 
Ob,  what  a  world  away ! ' 

If  I  were  rich  and  I  were  free, 

How  great  would  be  my  joy ! 
I'd  be  a  grand  Etonian, 

And  not  a  Bluecoat  Boy. 
Yet,  there  she  sits ;  her  smile  I  know. 

Her  smile  I  met  to-day. 
There's  only  half  a  church  between, 

But  what  a  world  away. 

My  dear ! 

Ah,  what  a  world  away ! 

M.  Kendall. 
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'Snow  Bucking'  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

IN  the  early  part  of  1884,  business  took  me  to  the  Western 
States  of  America ;  it  was  business  of  great  importance  re- 
quiring to  be  completed  within  a  fixed  period  which  expired  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  February.  My  destination  was  a  town 
called  Bellevue,  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  left  England,  in  January, 
in  company  with  my  brother,  with  instructions  to  make  my  way 
there  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  the  beginning  of  Febroaiy 
found  us  travelling  westward  over  the  Union  Pacific  Railway. 

We  passed  Chicago  and  Omaha,  crossed  the  highest  point  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  at  Sherman,  on  the  U.P.,  and  commenced 
our  downward  course  on  the  further  side.  Thirty-six  hours  after 
leaving  Omaha,  we  were  turned  out  one  morning  at  Grnnger 
Junction,  on  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  That  day  our  troubles 
began.  Very  soon  after  we  started  the  snow  began  to  &11  heavily, 
and  about  midday,  our  engine,  which,  like  all  American  locomo- 
tives, had  a  pilot  in  fix)nt,  was  ploughing  through  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  of  snow.  The  term  pilot  may  be  new  to  some  of  my 
readers,  so  I  may  explain  that  it  is  a  pointed  framework  of  wood 
fixed  in  front  of  the  engine,  the  point  close  to  the  rails,  and  the 
back  as  high  as  the  frame  of  the  engine.  The  lower  part  is  shod 
with  iron  plates,  about  two  feet  wide.  It  runs  so  close  to  the  rails 
as  to  be  able  to  clear  away  all  light  obstructions,  and  snow,  when 
not  too  deep.  Although  a  more  formidable  affair  than  the  cow- 
catcher, familiar  to  us  in  illustrations  of  American  locomotives,  it 
cannot  deal  with  really  deep  snow,  and  therefore,  when  our 
conductor  found  the  engine  beginning  to  throw  up  clouds  of  snow 
in  front,  he  began  to  feel  uneasy  and  pulled  the  cord  communi- 
cating with  the  engine  whistle,  as  a  signal  to  put  on  more  steam. 
This  being  done,  and  the  snow  having  moderated  a  little,  we  got 
through  to  Pocatello,  the  junction  for  the  Utah  and  Northern 
line,  and  from  there  to  Shoshone,  a  small  town  in  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, only  fifty  miles  from  our  destination.  On  our  arrival  there 
we  found  that  the  snowstorm  of  t^e  previous  day  had  piodnced 
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disastrous  effects  upon  the  Hailey  branch,  along  which  we  desired 
to  travel.  This  branch  is  laid  across  an  undulating  plain,  and 
eventually  finds  its  way  into  the  Sawtooth  range ;  but  before  reach- 
ing them  it  passes  through  a  series  of  small  rock  cuttings.  The  line 
being  new,  these  cuttings  had  not  been  protected,  as  is  customary  on 
mountain  lines  in  America,  with  snow  sheds  or  fences,  and  the  snow 
sweeping  across  the  plain  had  filled  up  all  these  cuttings,  and  in 
some  cases  lay  six  feet  deep  over  the  top.  The  traffic  over  this  new 
line,  through  a  thinly  populated  district,  is,  of  course,  small,  and 
consequently  the  Company  were  only  running  one  train  a  day  each 
way.  This  train  used  to  go  up  in  the  morning  to  Hailey,  the 
terminus,  fifty^siz  miles  from  Shoshone,  and  return  in  the  evening, 
and  it  was  the  only  rolling-stock  available.  The  previous  day, 
while  we  were  running  through  the  snow  between  Granger 
and  Pocatello,  the  storm  had  caught  the  train  up  at  the  far  end 
of  the  line,  and  there  it  was  still.  Nobody  at  that  time  had  any 
idea  how  deep  the  snow  was  on  the  branch,  for  at  Shoshone  it 
only  lay  about  two  feet  deep;  so  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  un- 
fortunate train  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  abuse  for  not  rushing 
through  the  snow  while  it  was  light  and  fresh-fallen,  and  thus 
keeping  the  line  open. 

Great  was   our  wrath  at  the  detention.     We  had  travelled 
more  than  six  thousand  miles,  were  almost  within  sight  of  our 
journey's  end,  and  yet  found  ourselves  shut  up  at  a  little  wayside 
junction,  cooling  our  heels  in  the  snow,  with  the  date  fixed  for 
the  expiration  of  our  contract  rapidly  approaching.    We  therefore 
set  to  work  to  use  the  telegraph-wire.     First  we  began  sending 
telegrams  to  Bellevue ;  but  this  did  not  last  long,  for  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  day  after  we  arrived  at  Shoshone  we  were  informed  that 
the  wire  in  that  direction  was  broken,  which  increased  our  per- 
plexity. Wfe  asked  the  clerk,  or  operator  as  he  is  called,  how  near  he 
could  get  to  Bellevue,  and  upon  his  saying  he  could  get  through 
to  Tikura,  a  station  some  twenty-six  miles  from  Shoshone,  and 
consequently  half-way  to  Bellevue,  we  asked  him  if  he  could  not 
forward  our  messages  there,  and  endeavour  to  get  a  messenger  to 
take  them  on  snowshoes.    His  answer  was  characteristic :  *  Well, 
I  don't  know  as  there's  anyone's  can  go.     You  see,  there  was  only 
two  men  lived  there,  and  one  shot  the  other,  so  there's  only  one 
left,  and  he  is  the  telegraph  operator,  so  he  can't  go.'    On  further 
inquiry  we  found  that  Tikura,  which  we  fondly  imagined  to  be  a 
village,  consisted  of  (a)  the  telegraph-office  and  railway-station 
(a  small  wooden  hut),  and  (6)  a  canvas  dwelling,  euphemigtically 
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described  as  a  saloon  and  stx)rey  inhabited  by  the  victim,  ^  Major' 
Cunningham,  and  his  wife.  Needless  to  say  that  the  latter  was 
the  cause  of  the  shooting.  The  major,  suspecting  the  telegtaph 
operator  of  paying  too  much  attention  to  the  lady,  went  for  him 
with  a  Winchester  rifle,  but  his  aim  being  defective,  the  other 
man  found  his  opportunity,  and  returned  the  fire  with  damagmg 
effect.  The  injured  husband  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital  at 
Hailey,  whence  dire  stories  came  of  the  threats  of  what  he  wonld 
do  to  the  amorous  operator  when  he  recovered — threats  which  I 
believe  he  has  since  carried  into  execution. 

For  more  than  a  week  did  we    stay  chafing  in    Shoshone. 
Amusement  there  was  none.    The  drinking  saloons  we  did  not  caie 
to  frequent.     Our  hotel  only  had  one  small  room,  where  everybody 
sat,  the  atmosphere  of  which  was  far  from  wholesome  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  heated.    A  large  iron  globe-shaped  stove 
was  set  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  fed  from  time  to  time  with 
evil- smelling  sulphurous  coal.     A  few  minutes  after  this  coal  was 
put  on  it  gave  off  a  quantity  of  gas,  which  would   now  asd 
then  explode  with  a  report  like  a  pistol,  blow  the  door  of  the 
stove  open,  and  fill  the  room  with  horrible  smoke.     The  next 
phase  was  that  the  fire  burnt  up  fiercely,  heated  the  stove  red 
hot,  and  drove  us  out  into  the  open  air,  where  the  temperature 
was  below  zero.    Very  shortly  after  this,  we  came  back  to  find 
the  stove  almost  out,  and  the  room  nearly  as  cold  as  the  oater 
air.      More  coal  was  piled  on,  and   the    process   began  again. 
In  the  evening,  when  there  were  more  people  sitting  in  the  room, 
it  was  a  little  better  attended  to,  and  was  kept  constantly  at 
about  the  red-hot  stage,  so  that  by  getting  into  a  comer  of  the 
room  near  a  draughty  window,  and  keeping  oneself  turning  about, 
so  as  to  get  different  parts  of  the  body  alternately  roasted  and 
cooled,  we  managed  to  preserve  a  happy  medium  of  temperature. 
In  the  daytime  we  loafed  about,  sometimes  dropping  into  the  drug 
store,  the  most  respectable  establishment  in  the  town,  chatting  to 
our  fellow-passengers,  or  into  the  railway  office  to  bully  the  tele- 
graph operator,  and  ascertain  what  prospect  there  was  of  release. 
At  last  we  were  aroused  one  morning  by  a  messenger  bringing  a 
special  telegram  to  us  from  Mr.  Doddridge,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  to  the  following  effect :  *  I  will  arrive  at 
Shoshone  with  a  snow  outfit  to-morrow  morning,  and  clear  Uie 
branch  to  Hailey  in  the  afternoon.'     Great  was  our  rejoicing;  but 
we  had  yet  to  find  out  what  a  vain  boaet  the  latter  part  of  the 
message  was. 
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We  rose  early  aiid  packed  up,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
<  snow  outfit  ^  steamed  in. 

The  snow-train  was  made  up  of  six  vehicles.  First  came  the 
snow-plow  itself  (I  write  this  word  as  it  is  written  in  America). 
This  is  an  enormous  plow  of  sheet-iron,  exactly  resembling  the 
ploughshare  of  our  ordinary  agricultural  plough,  excepting  that, 
instead  of  the  nose  being  pointed,  it  is  brought  down  to  a  hori- 
zontal knife-edge  in  front,  a  little  wider  than  the  rails,  which  cuts 
onder  the  snow  and  lifts  it  as  the  plow  goes  along.  This  plow  is 
bolted  on  to  the  leading  engine  (one  of  the  heaviest  passenger- 
engines,  with  eight  wheels),  completely  covering  the  front  of  it, 
with  the  smoke-stack  just  peeping  out  of  the  top  of  the  plow,  which 
was  consequently  some  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground. 
This  engine  weighed  about  forty  tons.  Then  came  two  large 
goods-engines  with  ten  wheels,  about  fifty  tons  each,  and  behind 
them  two  cabooses,  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  goods-vans,  contain- 
ing about  fifty  men  with  picks  and  shovels.  The  cabooses  were 
fitted  up  with  a  view  to  all  contingencies,  bunks  being  arranged 
along  the  sides  like  the  berths  of  a  steamer,  with  large  chests 
of  provisions  stowed  away  underneath,  in  case  of  our  being 
snowed  up.  There  was  a  stove  in  each  caboose,  similar  to  our 
hotel  stove,  the  efiect  of  which  must  be  felt  to  be  imagined. 
Last  came  the  superintendent's  private  car,  containing  living- 
room,  sleeping-room,  with  four  berths,  and  kitchen.  Mr.  Dodd- 
ridge had  a  most  excellent  servant,  a  first-rate  cook,  and  he  made 
ns  so  comfortable  during  our  stay  on  board  his  car  that  we  were 
almost  inclined  to  regret  that  the  snow  was  not  worse,  bad  though 
it  proved  to  be. 

The  snow-train  did  not  stay  at  Shoshone  longer  than  was 

necessary  for  taking  in  coal  and  water,  and  we  started  off.     Mr. 

Doddridge  had  only  taken  one  or  two  besides  ourselves,  and  the 

rest  of  the  snow-bound  passengers  followed  in  the  ordinary  train 

about  two  miles  behind.    At  first  there  was  only  a  light  coating 

of  snow  over  the  line,  about  a  foot  deep,  for  during  the  last  few 

days  of  our  detention  there  had  been  a  slight  thaw  which  had  the 

effect  of  reducing  the  depth.    It  was  proved,  however,  later  on,  that 

in  places  where  the  snow  lay  to  a  great  depth  this  thaw  had  only 

consolidated  the  banks  and  made  them  more  difficult  to  pierce. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  we  flew  along  at  a  great  pace,  the 

plow  throwing  up  the  snow  on  each  side  like  a  fountain.    About 

twenty  miles  firom  Shoshone  we  heard  the  driver  on  the  plow- 

^Dgine  give  a  loud  whistle  as  a  sign  that  trouble  was  approaching, 
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and  a  few  minutes  later  we  felt  a  slight  jerk,  the  ploi^  having 
encountered  a  bank  a  little  deeper   than  the  rest.    The  plow 
made  light  of  it,  and  away  we  went  &ster  than  before.    After  a 
while  the  little  jerks  became  more  frequent,  and  at  last  we  felt 
the  progress  of  the  train  momentarily  arrested.     Before  we  had 
time  to  think,  she  forged  ahead,  though  seemingly  with  difficolty, 
and  with  another  effort  cleared  herself.    The  bank  was  shcnrt,  hot 
deeper  than  we  had  yet  gone  through,  for  the  snow  came  up  to 
the  windows  as  we  passed  through  the  cutting  made  by  the  plow. 
Several  times  this  happened,  and  each  time  the  sensation  b^ame 
more  exciting.     It  felt  almost  as  if  the  train  were  a  living  thing, 
going  at  the  snow  as  a  hunter  goes  at  a  fence ;  indeed,  no  other 
simile  will   adequately   express  what  we  felt  when  our  train 
plunged  at  the  banks,  burst  through  them,  and  dashed  on  with 
redoubled  speed. 

The  snow  got  deeper  and  deeper,  and  our  speed  perceptibly 
slackened  from  time  to  time ;  but  we  reached  a  coaling  station,  a 
few  miles  short  of  Tikura,  without  mishap.     Our  engines  took 
in  water,  and  we  proceeded.  We  got  up  a  great  speed,  and  again 
dashed  at  the  banks,  but  about  two  miles  from  the  last  station 
we  came  upon  a  very  heavy  one.    We  had  been  prepared  for 
it  by  an  unusual  succession  of  whistles,  and  sat  very  tight  in 
our  seats.    The  shock  was   tremendous,  but  we  felt  the  tiaia 
still  plunging.    Slower  and  slower  we  went,  till  at  last,  with  one 
final  whistle  and  a  tremendous  rush  of  steam,  we  stopped  alto- 
gether.   We  all  jumped  out  of  the  car,  and  saw  a  strange  sight 
to  English  eyes.    The  three  great  engines  were  half  buried  in 
the  drift  above  their  wheels;  the  snow  had  &llen  in  all  round 
them;  great  blocks  were   piled  up  in   front  of  the  plow,  and 
walking  along  to  the  front  of  the  train  we  could  get  up  on  to  a 
hard  expanse  of  snow,  above  which  the  upper  part  of  the  plow  pro- 
jected but  very  little.     Standing  in  front  of  the  engine,  we  could 
almost  touch  the  top  of  the  smoke-stack.     The  drift  was  not  a 
long  one,  the  plow  had  actually  pierced  through  the  deepest  part, 
and  another  half  minute  would  have  enabled  her  to  get  throngh, 
but  the  effort  had  been  too  great.     There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
next  run  would  get  us  through.    Now  was  the  turn  of  the  men. 
As  we  got  out  of  our  car,  we  saw  them  all  jumping  down  out  of  the 
cabooses  with  their  spades,  and  swarming  over  the  buried  engines 
like  ants.     So  closely  had  the  snow  enveloped  them  that,  after  the 
wheels  were  clear,  the  men  had  to  get  actually  underneath  to  die 
it  out.  The  course  of  proceeding  was  very  systematict  We  gij 
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to  the  passenger-train  which  was  following  xis  what  was  the  matter, 
and  their  engine  was  detached  and  sent  on  to  us  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  extrication.  She  was  first  coupled  on  to  our  car  and  the  cabooses, 
which  were  not  very  deeply  buried,  and  dragged  them  out  by  main 
force.    The  line  was  then  cleared  where  they  had  stood,  and  the 
men  set  to  work  on  the  rear  engine.     This  involved  a  good  deal 
of  digging,  but  at  last  she  was  able  to  be  dragged  out  as  the 
coaches  had  been.    The  same  course  was  pursued  with  the  second 
engine,  and  finally  the  plow,  but  the  job  was  a  long  one,  and  it 
was  midday  before  our  leading  driver.  Hank  de  Land,  was  ready 
for  the  next  run.    It  was  a  curious  feeling  to  look  at  that  solid 
white  bank  of  snow  nearly  as  high  as  the  engine,  and  to  think 
that  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  going  to  run  full  tilt  at  it ;  but 
so  it  was.    We  got  back  into  the  car,  ran  down  the  line  about  a 
mile,  and  started  for  it  again.     We  hit  the  bank  with  a  dull  thud; 
the  train  shivered,  but,  as  we  expected,  another  plunge  or  two 
took  us  through,  and  the  engine  shrieked  for  joy.    Things  were, 
however,  beginning  to  look  serious;  we  had  already  had  one 
*dig  out,'  and   were   not  half  way  to  Hailey.     Mr.  Doddridge 
knew  that  there  were  &r  worse  cuttings  to  come  than  the  one  we 
had  jost  got  out  of,  and  he  began  to  think  that  he  would  not 
altogether  be  able  to  *  clear  the  line  to  Hailey  in  the  afternoon.* 
We  passed  Tiknra,  where  we  looked  with  interest  at  the  hero  of 
the  shooting  episode,  and  a  mile  or  two  further  we  got  stuck 
again.    More  digging ;  but  now  the  afternoon  was  getting  on. 
Our  second  dig  out  completed,  Doddridge  took  counsel  with  his 
lieutenants,  who  knew  the  line  well.    They  thought  we  should 
be  able  to  get  a  little  further,  but  there  were  rumours  of  a  deep 
cutting  before  we  got  to  the  next  station.    Judging  from  past 
experiences,  this  was  sure  to  be  full  like  the  rest,  and  to  present 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  for  that  day  at  least.    It  was  deter- 
mined to  see  what  could  be  done  with  the  remaining  dayb'ght,  so 
again  we  retired  for  our  final  run  at  the  bank  from  which  we 
had  just  been  extricated.    We  got  through  all  right,  and  were 
hoping  we  should  make  a  few  more  miles  before  dark,  when  alas ! 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  last  bank  we  came  on  another.     It 
was  smaller   than  many  we  had  successfully  negotiated   when 
going  at  full  speed,  but  the  finish  of  the  last  drift  had  so  taken 
the  pace  out  of  us  that  we  lacked  power,  and  for  the  third  time 
that  day  we  stuck  fast.    This  was  very  disheartening.     It  was 
nearly  dark ;  the  men  were  tired  and  did  not  relish  having  to 
turn  out  of  their  warm  caboose  again  so  soon ;  but  there  was  no 
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telp  for  it.     We  decided  that  after  digging  out  this  time  we 
would  go  back  for  the  night  to  Shoshone,  so  as  to  give  the  men  a 
good  night's  rest,  and  start  them  fresh  in  the  morning.    While 
the  digging  was  proceeding,  Doddridge  took  it  into  his  head  to 
explore  ahead,  and  in  long  jack-boots,  with  a  lantern,  and  accom- 
panied by  his   second  in  conunand,  he  set  oflF  to  look  at  the 
dreaded  rock-cutting.    We  consoled  ourselves  with  cigars,  tea, 
and  whist,  and  after  two  hours  Doddridge  returned  quite  tired 
out.    He  told  us  he  had  walked  on  through  deep  snow  about  two 
miles  ahead,  and  had  found  a  tremendous  cutting  about  half  a  mile 
long  and  quite  full ;  how  deep  it  was  no  one  could  say,  but  men 
who  knew  the  line  put  it  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet — ^a  most 
serious  matter,  and  much  too  big  a  job  to  tackle  that  night,  so 
the  dig  out  being  by  this  time  completed,  we  began  backing  down 
to  Shoshone    again  in  company  with  the  passenger-train.     We 
did  not  arrive  there  altogether  without  mishap.     On  our  way  up 
we  had,  of  course,  cleared  only  the  line  itself ;  no  sidings  were 
available,  so  we  could  not  get  an  engine  in  front,' and  the  train 
had  to  be  backed  down  coaches  foremost.     In  one  deep  cutting 
some  of  the  snow  had  fallen  back  on  to  the  line,  and  in  the  dark 
the  rear  coach  was  forced  on  to  it  and  nearly  thrown  off  the  line. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  quite  so  serious  as  that,  or  we  should  have 
had  to  spend  the  night  there ;  but  once  more  the  tired  gang  had 
to  turn  out  and  clear  the  cutting  by  lantern-light.   At  last  we  got 
off  again,  and,  going  with  great  caution,  reached  Shoshone  about 
midnight. 

We  were  off  early  next  morning.  The  smalPdrifb  we  stuck 
in  the  night  before  cost  us  no  effort  to  cut  through  at  full  speed, 
but  the  nearer  we  got  to  the  mountains,  the  more  formidable  did 
the  scene  of  Doddridge's  exploration  over-night  appear.  After 
some  consultation,  it  was  decided  to  clear  away  all  obstacles  up  to 
the  great  drift,  and  then  take  a  grand  run  at  it  at  full  speed,  to 
see  how  far  they  could  get  in  at  the  first  attempt.  It  was  obvious 
that  many  runs  and  dig  outs  would  be  required  to  clear  it  alto- 
gether. The  cars  were  now  all  taken  off,  and  the  engines 
proceeded  to  clear  the  line  of  the  smaller  banks  which  lay  on  the 
two  miles  of  line,  which  were  all  that  remained  between  us  and 
the  big  drift.  On  this  occasion  I  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  cab  of 
the  leading  engine,  to  see  the  modus  operandi^  and,  riding  through 
the  last  of  these  drifts,  we  pulled  up  at  the  edge  of  the  cutting. 
This  was  the  deepest  on  the  branch ;  the  rock-cutting  itself  was 
fiftieen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  on  the  leeward  side  of  it  rose 
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a  pile  of  fantastic  rocks.  The  snow,  drifting  over  the  plain, 
had  encountered  these  rocks  and  piled  itself  up  in  front  of  them. 
There  had  probably  been  about  ten  feet  on  the  top  of  the  cutting, 
when  it  was  freshly  fallen,  but  the  thaw  of  the  last  few  days  had 
reduced  this  to  about  five  or  six,  and  at  the  same  time  made  it  as 
solid  as  a  loaf  of  sugar,  so  that  we  could  walk  and  stamp  upon  it 
without  danger  of  falling  through  the  crust.  The  officials  all  said 
the^y  had  never  seen  such  a  drift. 

There  was  no  object  in  riding  with  the  engines  merely  to 
stick  in  the  snow,  so  we  all  perched  ourselves  on  the  top  of  the 
ridge  of  rocks  to  watch  the  run.  From  this  point  we  could  sae 
in  the  clear  mountain  air  all  the  movements  of  the  plow 
and  her  satellites,  as  they  retired  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  set  to  work  to  stoke  up  and  raise  every  pound  of  steanj 
they  could.  At  last  they  were  ready,  and  with  a  succession  of 
piercing  shrieks  they  started.  I  never  shall  forget  the  sensation 
of  these  three  great  engines  coming  towards  us  at  about  60  miles 
an  hour  right  for  the  drift.  To  think  of  the  men  on  them,  and 
what  the  result  might  be  in  a  very  few  seconds !  On  they  come, 
faster  and  faster ;  as  they  approach  the  drift  the  snow  begins  to 
fly  in  huge  clouds,  thrown  far  into  the  air  on  each  side  ;  and  with 
another  yell  they  plunge  into  the  drift.  A  few  seconds  more  and 
the  snow  is  all  round  them,  even  over  them,  and  yet  they  go 
ploughing  in,  till  great  blocks  of  snow  as  big  as  billiard  tables  are 
upheaved  as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  engines  actually  go  on 
burrowing  underneath  them  like  some  gigantic  mole.  The  effort 
was  mighty,  but  it  was  doomed  to  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  more  the  rush  of  steam  from  the  safety-valve  told 
us  it  was  over.  We  all  cheered  heartily,  for  we  felt  it  was  a 
splendid  effort,  and  involved  no  small  amount  of  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  drivers.  We  scrambled  down  over  the  blocks  of  snow, 
Doddridge  calling  to  the  men  to  see  if  they  were  all  right,  which 
happily  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  the  snow-gang  then  resumed 
their  labours.  The  engines  were  more  completely  buried  than 
ever,  and  it  was  a  terribly  long  job  to  get  them  out ;  when  that  was 
accomplished,  we  had  evidence  of  the  tremendous  force  of  the 
impact.  The  plow  was  crushed  and  bent  out  of  aU  recognition ; 
the  iron  plates  twisted  like  crumpled  paper,  and  great  stays  and 
braces  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  broken  short  off  like  twigs,  in 
fact  a  broken  end  of  one  of  them  was  found  within  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  side  of  the  boiler.  Had  it  pierced  the  plate,  a  serious 
explosion  must  have  ensued. 

F  F  2 
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As  the  men  dug  down,  and  the  serious  damage  to  the  plow 
became    more    and    more  apparent,   the  faces  of  the  officials 
lengthened.    This  was  quite  a  new  experience  in  *  snow  buckmg.' 
Had  the  snowfall  been  on  the  main  line,  such  a  drift  never  could 
have  accumulated  at  all,  for  during  the  winter  the  snow-plows  are 
kept  constantly  running,  and  thus  all  drifts  are  cleared  while  they 
are  soft,  but  this  outlying  branch  having  been  left  for  a  week^ 
it  was  like  running  at  a  wall,  and  hence  the  damage.    More- 
over on  a  main  line  such  a  cutting  as  this  would  have  had  a 
shed  built   over   it,   which   would   have  saved  it.     Doddridge's 
dismay  was  great,  and  he  fully  determined  to  send  in  a  requi- 
sition for  a  shed  at  once,  for  fear  it  should  be  foigotten  before 
the  following  winter.    This,  however,  would  not  solve  the  existing 
problem,  which  was  how  to  get  through  to  Hailey.     Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  effort  and  the  great  damage,  we  had 
not  penetrated  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  yards  into  the  cutting, 
and  of  course  by  far  the  more  formidable  portion  had  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.     Further  operations  with   our  crippled  plow  were 
impossible,  so  Doddridge  cut    the  telegraph-wire,  attached  his 
private  instrument  (which  he  always  carries  in  his  car)  to  it,  and 
ordered  another  from  head-quarters  to  be  at  Shoshone  the  nest  I 
morning.     But  it  was  evident  that  even  with  a  new  plow  it  would 
be  madness  to  run  full  at  the  drift  in  its  present  condition  ;  so, 
after  extricating  the  engines,  the  snow-gang  were  ordered  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  *  cross  cutting.'    This  operation  consists 
of  digging  out  trenches  two  feet  wide  across  the  track  right  down 
to  the  rails,  with  intervals  of  four  feet  between  each  trench.     By 
this  means  the  plow,  instead  of  running  into  a  solid  bank,  has 
only  to  encounter  a  series  of  blocks,  which,  having  a  space  behind  | 
them,  break  up  more  readily,  and  do  not  offer  nearly  the  same 
resistance.     Having  given  these  orders,  we  had  nothing  more  to  | 
do  but  to  steam  back  to  Shoshone,  and  wait  for  the  fresh  plow. 
We  had  to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  good-natured  chaff,  for  we 
had  exultingly  told  our  friends  the  first  day  we  hoped  to  sleep  at 
Bellevue,  whereas  this  was  now  the  second  time  we  had  retumed- 
Next  day  the  new  plow  arrived,  and  we  went  up  with  it*     Before 
the  first  run  we   went  to  look  at  what  had  been  done.    An 
enormous  amount  of  snow  had  been  taken  out  of  the  cross  cutis 
and  we  now  realised  what  the  task  was  that  we  had  before  us. 
Standing  at  the  edge  of  the  trenches  was  like  looking  down  a 
well,  and  we  could  hardly  believe  that  even  this  relief  would  be 
nufiicient,  seeing  the  enormous  blocks  of  caked  snow  that  were 
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still  left.    And  so  it  proved.     A  run  was  made  at  the  drift ;  again 

the  same  scene  was  enacted,  and  the  engines  plunged  in ;  but  this 

time,  to  save  the  plow,  only  one  engine  ran  behind  instead  of 

two.    The  effect  of  the  cross-cutting  now  became  apparent,  for, 

notwithstanding  the  reduced  power,  the  two  engines  made  more 

progress  than  the  three  had  done  before ;  but  still  damage  was 

done,  and  the  plow,  though  not  injured  like  the  last,  had  some 

braces  broken,  and  had  to  return  to  Shoshone  for  repairs.     It 

now  became  evident  that  the  bulk  of  the  snow  must  be  dug 

out,  80  the  next  day,  while  the  plow  was  being  repaired,  a  gang 

of  over  a  hundred  men  was  taken  up  to  dig  the  whole  drift  out 

down  to  within  four  feet  of  the  rails,  thus  giving  the  plow  an  easier 

task.    Some  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  this  operation  may  be 

fonned  from  the  fact  that  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  drift  for 

some  distance  it  took  four  tiers  of  men,  one  above  the  other,  to 

lift  the  snow  out.      The  passage  thus  cleared  was  certainly  over 

twenty-five  feet   deep  in  the  worst  part,  but  it  was  completed 

at  last,  and  the  following  day  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 

from  our  old  position  on  the  top  of  the  rocks  the  final  clearance. 

The  last  run  was  nearly  as  well  worth  seeing  as  the  first,  for  the 

engines  rushed  past  us  at  great  speed,  the  plow  throwing  up  its 

snow-fountaina  nearly  as  high  as  where  we  sat,  fifteen  or  twenty 

feet  above  the  top  of  the  cutting.    After  this,  the  remaining  cuttings 

offered  but  little  resistance ;  work  had  been  done  upon  them  by 

gangs  sent  out  from  the  other  end,  and  we  only  had  one  more  dig 

out  before  we  reached  the  plain  on  which  the  terminus  is  situated. 

When  this  last  obstacle  was  cleared  away,  I  got  into  the  cab  of  the 

plow-engine  and  rode  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  miles  on  it  at  about  fifty 

miles  an  hour  with  Hank  de  Land.  We  thus  reached  our  journey's 

end,  to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  especially  the 

'^Iway  officials,  who  all  agreed  that  they  had  had  a  severe  lesson, 

which  must  not  be  repeated.  The  company  will,  no  doubt,  take  care 

to  L'sten  to  Mr.  Doddridge's  recommendations  as  to  precautions 

to  be  taken  against  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster ;  for  the  cost  to 

them  during  that  week  in  labour,  damage,  and  wear  and  tear  of 

machinery  must  have  far  exceeded  the  expense  which  would  have 

been  incurred  in  properly  protecting  the  line. 

Greville  Palmer. 
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On  the  Antiquity  of  Jests. 

THERE  are  not  a  few  very  interesting  and  instructive  books 
waitings  to  be  written.  ^  Two  goodly  tomes  there  are,  for 
example,  which  I  am  anxious  to  own — *  The  Anecdote  History  of 
Private  Theatricals,'  and  *  An  Historical  Treatise  on  ScencrPaintiiig 
and  Stage-Mechanism/  Unfortunately  nobody  has  yet  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  write  either  of  them,  though  it  would  be 
diflBcult  to  find  anywhere  two  books  about  the  stage  more  enter- 
taining, more  useful,  and  easier  to  put  together.  But  a  book  which 
I  would  receive  with  more  welcome  and  review  more  willingly 
even  than  these  is  *The  Authentic  Jest-Book,  chronologically 
arranged,  with  exact  references  to  the  original  authorities  and  a 
collation  of  the  parallel  passages  in  other  authors.'  It  may  be 
thought  that  of  jestr-books  we  have  many,  and  that,  at  best,  they 
are  but  dreary  reading.  And  so  it  is.  But  the  ^AutheIItic  Jest- 
Book  '  is  wholly  unlike  any  other  collection  of  jokes  and  gibee  and 
repartees  and  witticisms  ;  it  is  unlike  them  all,  and  better  than 
any  of  them.  In  the  ordinary  gathering  of  merry  jests,  whether 
it  be  the  collection  of  Hierocles,  the  Greek,  or  of  Abou-na-wass, 
the  Persian,  whether  it  be  the  *  Moyen  de  Parvenir,'  the  compila- 
tion of  some  contemporary  of  Babelais,  or  the  ^  Geata  Bomancmun' 
growing  together  in  monkis)!  hands,  whether  it  be  the  humor- 
oua  anthology  of  the  worthy  Poggio  or  that  credited  to  the 
unworthy  Joseph  Miller,  in  any  and  all  of  the  recognised  recep- 
tacles of  the  waifs  and  strays  of  wit  and  humour,  there  is  one 
marked,  permanent,  and  fatal  defect :  the  most  of  the  jokes  are 
unidentified  and  unauthenticated ;  they  are  set  down  as  they  were 
familiar  in  men's  mouths  at  the  time  when  Poggio  and  the  double 
of  Joseph  Miller  and  Hierocles  and  their  fellows  went  about 
taking  notes.  In  other  words,  no  eflFort  has  been  made  hitherto 
to  show  the  genesis  of  jests,  and  to  declare  with  precision  and  with 
authority  just  when  a  given  jest  was  first  made  and  just  what 
transformations  and  adventures  it  has  since  undergone.  The 
jest-book  I  want  is  one  giving  chapter  and  verse  for  every  langh 
in  it.  In  *  L'Esprit  dans  I'histoire '  and  in  *  L'Esprit  des  autreg,' 
M.  Edouard  Foumier  has  made  an  attempt  along  the  light  path; 
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and  he  was  followed  aptly  and  promptly  by  Mr.  Abraham  Hay  ward 
in  the  essay  on  the  *  Pearls  and  Mock-Pearls  of  History,'  based  on 
Foumier's  two  books.  M.  Foumier  and  Mr.  Hayward  have  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  many  an  accepted  witticism  is  a  very 
Protens,  reappearing  again  and  again  with  a  change  of  face. 
Other  jokes  are  like  Cagliostro,  turning  up  once  in  a  century  quite 
as  young  as  ever.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  story  told  by  Lord 
Stair,  called  the  politest  man  in  France — ^because  he  obeyed  the 
king's  request  and  jumped  into  the  royal  carriage  before  his 
majesty.  Lord  Stair  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  Louis  XIV., 
who  was  moved  to  ask  him  if  Lord  Stair's  mother  had  ever 
been  to  Paris ;  to  which  Lord  Stair  replied,  *  No,  your  majesty, 
but  my  father  has.'  The  same  story  is  told  of  Henri  IV,  and  a 
certain  gentleman  of  Gascony.  It  can  be  found  in  Macrobius, 
where  it  is  related  of  a  general  who  came  from  Spain  to  the 
court  of  the  Caesars.  Now,  in  the  *  Authentic  Jest-Book,*  this 
anecdote  would  reappear  in  an  English  translation  of  the  exact 
words  of  Macrobius,  with  a  note  setting  forth  the  revival  of  the 
retort  under  Henri  IV.  and  Louis  XIV. :  no  doubt  it  has  been  told 
of  many  another  monarch  who  was  the  father  of  his  people  in  the 
fMhion  of  the  roi  vert-galant  Moore,  as  in  duty  bound,  sets 
down  Sheridan's  light-hearted  jest  as  he  watched  the  burning  of 
Dniry  Lane  Theatre  from  the  coflFee-house  where  he  was  sipping  a 
glass  of  sherry — *  Surely  a  man  may  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  his 
own  fireside ! '  This  is  a  saying  quite  worthy  of  Sheridan,  and  one 
which  he  was  quite  capable  of  making ;  but  Moore,  with  a  wise 
scepticism,  suggested  that  it  *  may  have  been,  for  aught  I  know, 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  a  regular  attendant  upon  all  fires  since 
the  time  of  Hierocles.' 

There  is  indeed  a  metempsychosis  of  professional  jokes.  A 
^^rry  jest  about  a  preacher  or  a  player  or  a  physician  is  reincar- 
nated in  every  generation.  It  is  like  royalty,  it  never  dies — 
Le  roi  eat  fMrt!  Vive  le  roi!  Grarrick's  death  eclipses  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  but  the  stroke  of  humour  which  told  for  or 
against  Garrick  soon  tells  for  or  against  Orimaldi.  By  a  sort  of 
apostolic  succession,  the  anecdotes  about  a  popular  clergyman 
pass  to  the  clergyman  who  succeeds  him  in  popularity.  Two  of  these 
perennial  tales,  one  about  a  player,  and  the  other  about  a 
preacher,  have  had  an  exceptionally  strong  hold  on  life.  In  the 
first  a  severe  hypochondriac  consults  a  physician,  who  advises 
recreation :  *  You  should  see  liston ! '  *  I  am  Liston ! '  answers 
the  severe  hypochondriac.     This  is  told  of  Grimaldi  and  of  many 
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another  comic  performer  before  and  since  his  time.  The  eailies 
instance  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  connection  with  Dominiqne, 
the  famous  arlequin  of  the  Comedie-Italienne  under  Louis  XIV. 
Arlequin  Dominique  was  ready  of  speech,  as  an  anecdote  proves 
which  has  yet  only  one  hero  :  the  monarch  was  fond  of  the  mimic, 
and  seeing  him  thirsty  one  day,  bade  a  servant  give  him  a  goblet 
filled  to  the  brim.  Now  the  goblet  was  of  gold,  so  Arlequin  dily 
queried,  *And  the  wine,  too,  your  majesty?'  But  this  is  a 
digression. 

The  second  story  relates  to  a  certain  popular  preacher,  who 
on  a  sultry  summer  morning  arose  in  his  pulpit  and  wiped  bis 
forehead  and  said,  ^  It  is  damned  hot ! '  And  when  the  congre- 
gation were  properly  shocked  into  wakefulness,  he  said,  'Soch 
were  the  words  which  met  my  ears  this  morning  as  I  entered 
this  house  of  worship ! '  and  then  he  proceeded  to  preach  & 
vigorous  sermon  against  the  sin  of  profanity.  In  the  article  which 
an  important  London  weekly  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  fifty  years  of  ministry,  this  saying  and  this  sermon 
were  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  In  the  United  States 
Mr.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  generally  supposed  to  have  said 
them — there  are  not  wanting  those  who  declare  that  they  heard 
him — in  spite  of  the  eloquent  protests  and  denial  of  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  But  Rowland  Hill  preceded  both 
Mr.  Beecher  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  the  protagonist  of  this  little 
sacred  play,  and  Bobert  Hall  appeared  in  the  part  before  Bowksd 
Hill.  Who  the  real  originator  may  be  will  not  be  known  with 
certainty  until  the  *  Authentic  Jest-Book '  appears. 

One  class  of  anecdote  should  be  excluded  scrupulously  from 
my  model  collection.    It  is  the  anecdote  imvouched  for  by  a 
recognisable  proper  name  as  one  of  the  draTnaiis  persona*  It 
is  the  anecdote  which  relates  us  the/aite  et  gestea  of  *acerlam 
Oxford  scholar '  or  *  a  well-known  wit  *  or  *  a  foolish  fellow.*    The« 
anonymous  tales  are  as  unworthy  of  credence  as  an  anonymous 
letter.    A  merry  jest  ought  always  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
name  of  the  hero,  necessarily  for  publication  and  as  a  goanntee 
of  good  fidth.     When  the  tale  is  tagged  to  a  man  whose  name  we 
know,  investigation  is  possible  and  we  may  get  at  the  truth. 
But  these  nameless  stories  are  of  no  country  and  of  no  centmy 
— ^rather  are  they  of  aU  nations  and  of  all  times.    It  has  been 
well  said  that  Irish  bulls  were  calves  in  Greece.    There  is  * 
familiar  Irish  anecdote,  not  to  be  told  here,  though  innocent 
enough,  which  turns  on  the  continuance  of  the  pattering  of  ^* 
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rain  drops.  This  was  confided  to  me  a  few  years  ago  in  America 
as  the  latest  importation  from  the  Emerald  Isle.  A  year  later,  I 
read  it  in  one  of  the  ten  volumes  of  the  '  Historiettes '  of 
Taliemant  des  B&tuz,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  next  summer,  I  happened  to  choose 
for  my  light  reading  *  Le  Moyen  de  Parvenir,'  attributed  by  most 
to  Beroalde  de  Varville,  although  it  may  possibly  be,  in  part  at 
least,  the  work  of  Eabelais ;  and  in  this  collection,  put  together  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  again  I  found  my  Irish  story,  Gascon,  this 
time,  I  think ;  certainly  no  longer  Hibernian.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  transmigration  of  tales,  that  the  story  which  we  find  first 
in  the  *  Moyen  de  Parvenir,'  avowedly  a  work  of  fiction,  reappears 
a  hundred  years  later  in  the  Memoirs  of  Taliemant  as  a  &ct. 

To  another  French  collection,  the  *  Contes  du  Sieur  Q-alliard,' 
bv  Tarbourot  des  Accords,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  has  traced 
one  of  the  most  amusing  stanzas  of  the  so-called  American 
national  hymn,  *  Yankee  Doodle ' — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town 

And  wore  his  striped  trow  sis ; 
Said  he  couldn't  see  the  town, 

There  were  so  many  houses. 

So  runs  our  Yankee  ballad,  and  its  French  ancestor  is :  ^  Ghascun 
me  disoit  que  je  verrois  une  si  grande  et  belle  ville ;  mais  on  se 
mocquoit  de  moi;  car  on  ne  le  pent  voir  si  cause  de  la  multitude 
des  maisons  qui  empSchent  la  veiie.'  But  I  think  there  is  an 
even  older  English  saying  to  the  effect  that  one  could  not  see  the 
forest  for  the  trees. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  enter  on  the  vexed  question  of 
plagiarism,  though  it  is  very  tempting  at  all  times.  One  chapter  of 

*  The  History  of  Plagiarism' — another  of  the  interesting  books 
waiting  to  be  written — must  contain  many  facts  of  interest  tending 
to  show  the  survival  of  humour.  Almost  the  oldest  literary 
monument  in  the  history  of  the  French  comedy  is  the  *  Farce  de 
Maitre  Pierre  Pathelin ; '  it  is  as  primitive  and  as  positive  in  its 
humour  as  a  play  can  be.     An  adaptation  of  it  under  the  name  of 

*  L'Avocat  Pathelin '  was  made  by  Brueys  and  Palaprat,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  of  French  dramatic  art  which  obtained  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  From  *  L'Avocat  Pathelin '  was  taken 
an  English  farce,  the  *  Village  Lawyer,*  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  under  the  management  of  David  (xarrick.  The  ^Village 
lawyer '  kept  the  stage  for  nearly  a  century,  and  the  last  time  it 
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was  acted  in  New  York  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  foremost  of 
American  comedians,  took  the  chief  part.  A  perversion  of  the 
*  Village  Lawyer,'  under  the  title  of  the  *  Great  Sheep  Case/  has 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  ruder  and  more  boisterous  actors 
who  perform  in  the  entertainments  known  in  America,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  as  *  Variety  Shows.'  Thus  it  happens  that 
one  of  the  earliest  comic  plays  of  France  still  keeps  the  stage  in 
America — as  strong  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  humour  as 
one  could  wish. 

When  a  story  is  authenticated  by  a  proper  name  we  are 
inclined  to  treat  it  with  more  respect  than  when  it  is  a  mere 
bastard  with  no  right  to  a  patronymic.  There  has  recently  been 
put  into  circulation  in  America  an  anecdote  sharpened  to  the 
same  point  as  an  anecdote  recorded  in  the  histrionic  biographies 
of  the  last  century ;  but  the  proper  names  which  appear  in  both 
•  versions  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  has  been  no  wilful  in- 
fringement of  copyright,  Foote  was  for  ever  girding  at  Garrick'> 
parsimony — very  unjustly,  for  Garrick  was  careful  of  the  pence 
only  that  he  might  have  pounds  to  lend  and  to  give.  Ganick 
dropped  a  guinea  once  and  sought  it  in  vain,  until  he  gave  up  the 
search,  saying  petulantly,  *I  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  devil  I' 
Whereupon  Foote  remarked  that  Davy  could  make  a  guinea  go 
farther  than  anyone  else.  This  is  the  tale  as  told  in  the  last 
century  in  the  old  world.  Here  is  the  tale  as  told  in  the  new 
world  in  this  century.  When  Mr.  William  M.  Evarts  was  secretan- 
of  State  he  went  with  a  party  to  see  the  Natural  Bridge  in 
Virginia,  not  very  far  from  Washington.  Somebody  repeated  the 
tradition  that  George  Washington  once  threw  a  silver  dollar  over 
the  bridge — a  very  remarkable  feat  of  strength  and  skill.  *In 
those  days,'  was  the  comment  of  Mr.  Evarts,  *  in  those  dajs  a 
dollar  went  so  much  farther  than  it  does  now ! '  Although  the 
point  is  the  same  on  which  the  two  tales  turn,  they  impress  one 
as  of  quite  independent  invention ;  we  may  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Evarts,  who  has  a  merry  wit  of  his  own,  ever  heard  of  Foote's  gibe* 
As  Dr.  Holmes  lays  down  the  law:  *When  a  person  of  &ir 
character  for  literary  honesty  uses  an  image  such  as  another  ha> 
employed  .before  him,  the  presumption  is  that  he  has  struck  upon 
it  independently,  or  imconsciously  recalled  it,  supposing  it  his  own. 

When,  however,  the  story  is  not  vouched  for  by  a  proper  name, 
the  probability  is  that  the  successive  reappearances  of  an  anecdote 
are  due  to  a  survival  in  oral  tradition.  There  is  in  America » 
familiar  tale,   summed   up  in  the   phrase  *Let  the  other  man 
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walk ! '  It  relates  that  a  traveller  in  a  hotel  was  kept  awake  long 
past  midnight  by  a  steady  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  on  the  floor  over 
him.  At  last  he  went  upstairs  and  asked  what  the  matter  might 
be.  The  occupant  of  the  upper  room  said  that  he  owed  money  to 
another  man  for  which  he  had  given  a  note,  and  the  note  came  due 
on  the  inorrow  and  he  could  not  meet  it.  *  Are  you  certain  that 
you  cannot  pay  your  debt  ? '  asked  the  visitor.  *  Alas,  I  cannot,* 
replied  the  debtor.  *  Then,'  said  the  visitor,  *  if  it  cannot  be  helped, 
lie  down,  and  go  to  sleep — and  let  the  other  man  walk ! '  Now 
this  is  a  mere  Americanisation  of  a  story  of  Poggio's  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Perugia,  who  walked  in  melancholy  because  he 
could  not  pay  his  debts.     *  Vah,  stulte,'  was  the  advice  given  him, 

*  leave  anxiety  to  your  creditors !  * 

Another  well-worn  American  anecdote  describes  the  result  of 
owning  both  a  parrot  and  a  monkey.  When  the  owner  of  the 
bird  and  the  beast  comes  home  one  day  he  finds  the  monkey 
decked  with  red  and  green  feathers,  but  he  does  not  find  the  parrot 
for  a  long  while.  At  last,  the  bird  appears  from  an  obscure  comer 
plucked  bare  save  a  single  tail-feather;  he  hops  upon  his  perch 
with  such  dignity  as  he  can  muster  and  says,  with  infinite  pathos, 
'  Oh,  we  have  had  a  hell  of  a  time  I '  At  first  nothing  could  seem 
more  American  than  this,  but  my  friend  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  has 
recently  drawn  my  attention  to  a  story  essentially  the  same  in 
Walpole's  Letters.  Yet  another  parrot  story  popular  in  New  York, 
where  a  well-known  wit  happens  to  be  a  notorious  stutterer,  is  as 
little  American  as  this  of  Walpole's.  The  stutterer  is  supposed  to 
ask  the  man  who  offers  the  parrot  for  sale  if  it  c-c-c-can  t-t-t-talk. 

*  If  it  could  not  talk  better  than  you  I'd  wring  its  neck,'  is  the 
vendor's  indignant  answer.  I  found  this  only  the  other  day  in 
Buckland's  *  Curiosities  of  Natural  History,'  first  published  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  in  all  probability  it  is  yet  more  ancient. 

The  two  phrases,  *  let  the  other  man  walk '  and  *  we  have  had 
a  hell  of  a  time,'  have  passed  into  proverbs  in  America.  The 
anecdotes  in  which  they  are  enshrined  happened  to  tickle  the  fancy 
of  the  American  people  most  prodigiously.  There  is  in  them,  as  they 
are  now  told  in  the  United  States,  a  certain  dryness  and  directness 
and  subtlety  and  extravagance — four  qualities  characteristic  of 
uauch  of  the  American  humour  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant 
of  our  exports.  In  nothing  is  the  note  of  nationality  more 
^tinct  than  in  jokes.  The  delicate  indelicacies  of  M.  Gr^vin 
are  hardly  more  un-English  than  the  extravagant  vagaries  of  the 
^ild  humorists  of  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west.     In  Hebrew 
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I  am  informed  and  believe  the  pun  is  a  legitimate  figure  of  lofty 
rhetoric,  and  in  England  I  have  observed  it  is  the  staple  of  comic 
effort ;  in  America  most  of  us  are  intolerant  of  the  machine-made 
pun.  T9  be  acceptable  to  the  American  mind  the  pun  must  have 
an  element  of  unexpected  depravity — ^like  Dr.  Holmes's  immortal 
play  on  a  word  when  he  explains  to  us  that  an  onion  is  like  an 
organ  because  it  smell  odious.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  native 
American  humorist  eschews  all  mere  juggling  with  double  mean- 
iDgs.  He  strives  to  attain  an  imaginative  extravagance  recaUing 
rather  Babelais  than  the  more  decorous  contributors  to  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Punch.  Artemus  Ward  suggests  quietly  that  it  would 
have  been  money  in  Jeff  Davis's  pocket  if  he  had  never  been 
bom.  Mark  Twain  in  an  answer  to  a  correspondent  recommends 
fish  as  a  brain-food,  and  after  considering  the  contributionfl 
proffered  by  the  correspondent,  indicates  as  his  proper  diet,  two 
whales,  not  necessarily  large  whales,  just  ordinary  ones.  Bat  one 
of  the  best  characters  Mark  Twain  ever  sketched  irom  life,  Colonel 
Mulberry  Sellers,  is  almost  exactly  like  a  character  in  Ben  Jonson's 
*  The  Devil  is  an  Ass.'  And  Charles  Lamb  and  Sydney  Smith 
would  have  felt  a  thrill  of  delight  at  meeting  the  man  who  granted 
to  run  up  to  Rome  from  Givita  Vecchia  that  he  might  have  *  twenty 
minutes  in  the  Eternal  City.'  Indeed  if  Mark  Twain  had  only 
been  a  parson,  he  might  have  written  singularly  like  unto  the 
merry  curate  who  once  lived  five  miles  from  a  lemon.  Perhaps  the 
strict  theological  training  would  have  checked  that  tendency  to 
apparent  irreverence  which  leads  Americans  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  the  equa^xr.  I  think  this  irreverence  is  more  apparent  than 
actual.  Americans  are  brought  up  on  the  Bible,  and  they  use  the 
familiar  phrases  of  the  authorised  version  without  intent  of  irre- 
verence. I  have  seen  an  Englishman  shocked  at  passages  in  the 
'  Biglow  Papers '  which  an  American  accepted  without  hesitation 
or  thought  of  evil. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  of  the  four  chief  characteristics  of 
contemporary  American  humour — dryness,  directness,  subtlety, 
and  extravagance — is  a  compound  of  the  two  latter  into  some- 
thing very  closely  resembling  imagination.  An  American 
reviewer  of  Mr.  John  Ashton's  *  Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century ' — a  most  useful  work,  by  the  way,  to  who- 
soever shall  undertake  hereafter  the  editing  of  the  *  Authentic 
Jest-Book ' — drew  attention  to  the  unlikeness  of  the  mere  telling 
of  an  incident — ^possibly  comic  enough  in  its  happening,  but  vapid 
and  mirthless  beyond  measure  when  it  is  set  down  in  cold  print- 
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the  unlikenesB  of  this  sort  of  comic  tale  to  the  more  imagina- 
tive anecdotes  now  in  &vour  in'  American  newspapers.  The  re- 
viewer copied  from  Mr.  Ashton's  book  a  merry  jest  taken  from  ^  The 
Sackfiil  of  Newes/  published  in  1673,  and  set  over  against  it  a  little 
bit  of  the  paragraphic  humour  which  floats  hither  and  thither  on 
the  shifting  waves  of  American  journalism.  Here  is  the  merry 
je«t  of  two  centuries  ago : — 

'A  certain  butcher  was  flaying  a  calf  at  night,  and  had  stuck 
a  lighted  candle  upon  his  head,  because  he  would  be  the  quicker 
about  his  business,  and  when  he  had  done  he  thought  to  take  the 
same  candle  to  light  him  to  bed ;  but  he  had  forgot  where  he  had 
set  it,  and  sought  about  the  house  for  it,  and  all  the  while  it  stuck 
in  his  cap  upon  his  head  and  lighted  him  in  seeking  it.  At  the 
last  one  of  his  fellows  came  and  asked  him  what  he  sought  for. 
"Marry  (quoth  he),  I  look  for  the  candle  which  I  did  flay  the  calf 
withal."  "  Why,  thou  fool,'*  qd.  he,  "  thou  has  a  candle  in  thy 
cap.''  And  then  he  felt  towards  his  cap,  and  took  away  the  candle 
burning,  whereat  there  was  great  laughing  and  he  mocked  for 
his  labour,  as  he  was  well  worthy.' 

And  here  is  the  journaUstic  joke  of  our  own  day :  — 
*A  colored  individual  who  went  down  on  the  slippery  flags  at 
the  comer  of  Woodward  Avenue  and  Congress  Street,  scrambled 
np  and  backed  out  into  the  street,  and  took  a  long  look  towards 
the  roof  of  the  nearest  building. 

*"  You  fell  from  that  third-story  window  !  "  remarked  a  pedes- 
trian who  had  witnessed  the  tumble. 

* "  Boss,  I  believes  yer !  '*  was  the  prompt  reply,  "  but  what 
pozzies  me  am  de  queshun  of  how  I  got  up  dar',  an'  why  I  was 
leanin'  outer  de  winder !  " ' 

Of  course  neither  of  these  tales  would  find  a  place  in  the 
*  Authentic  Jest-Book,'  for  the  first  is  a  flat  telling  of  a  flat  fact 
and  the  second  is  an  obvious  invention  of  the  enemy.  But  they 
are  valuable  as  indications  of  the  steady  and  increasing  evolution 
of  humour.  Even  if  the  merry  jest  about  the  butcher  and  his 
candle  had  been  ennobled  by  a  great  name,  it  would  have  gone  to 
the  wall  as  one  of  the  weakest  jokes  known  to  the  student  of  the 
history  of  humour.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  as  applicable  to  jests  as  it  is  to  other 
entities.  A  given  joke  develops  best  in  a  given  environment — 
&  pun,  for  example,  has  more  chance  of  life  in  England,  a  bit  of 
i^naginative  extravagance  in  America,  and  a  gibe  at  matrimonial 
infelicity  or  infidelity  in  France.    It  would  be  a  great  step  gained 
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if  we  could  get  at  the  primordial  germs  of  wit  or  discover  the 
protoplasm  of  humour. 

Certain  jests,  like  certain  myths,  exist  in  variants  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Comparative  mythologists  are  diligently  collecting 
the  scattered  folk-lore  of  all  races ;  why  should  they  not  also  be 
gathering  together  the  primitive  folk-humour  ?  Cannot  some  com- 
parative  philologist  reconstruct  for  us  the  original  jest-book  of  the 
Aryan  people  ?  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  exact  stock 
of  jokes  our  forefathers  took  with  them  in  their  migrations  from 
the  mighty  East.  It  would  be  most  instructive  to  be  informed 
just  how  far  they  had  got  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  humour. 
It  would  be  a  pure  joy  to  discover  precisely  what  might  be  the 
original  fund  of  root-jests,  laughed  at  by  Teuton  and  Latin  and 
Hindoo  before  these  races  were  difiPerentiated  one  from  another  by 
time  and  travel  and  climate.  I  wonder  whether  the  pastoral 
Aryan  knew  and  loved  an  early  form  of  Lamb's  favourite  comic 
tale,  the  one  in  which  a  mad  wag  asks  the  rustic  whether  that  Is 
his  own  hare  or  a  wig  ?  And  what  did  the  dark-haired  Iberian 
laugh  at  before  the  tall  blonde  Aryan  drove  him  into  the  coraerj; 
of  Europe  ?  It  was  probably  some  practical  joke  or  other,  in 
which  a  bone  knife  or  a  flint  arrow-head  played  the  chief  part. 
The  records  of  the  Semitic  race  are  familiar  to  us,  but  we  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing  about  the  primitive  humour  of  the 
alleged  Turanians. 

When  this  good  work  is  well  in  hand,  and  when  the  collector 
of  comic  orts  and  ends  is  prepared  to  make  his  report,  there  miijht 
be  held  an  International  Exhibition  of  Jokes,  which  would  be 
quite  as  useful  and  quite  as  moral  as  some  of  the  International 
Exhibitions  we  have  had  of  late  years.  I  think  I  should  spend 
most  of  my  time  in  the  Eetrospective  Section  studying  the 
antique  jests.  ^  Old  as  a  circus  joke,'  might  be  a  proverb,  and  the 
Christmas  pantomine  and  the  Christy  Minstrel  can  supply  jokes 
both  practical  and  otherwise,  quite  as  fatigued  and  as  hoary  \nth 
age  as  those  of  the  circus.  Among  its  many  advantages  this 
International  Exhibition  of  Jokes  would  have  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, it  would  for  ever  dispel  the  belief  in  the  saying  of  one  of 
old,  that  there  were  only  thirty-eight  good  stories  in  existence 
and  that  thirty-seven  of  these  could  not  be  told  before  ladie;?. 
There  might  have  been  some  foundation  for  this  saying  in  the 
days  when  the  ladies  had  to  leave  the  table  after  dinner  because 
the  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  then  became  unfit  for  their 
ears.  While  a  good  joke  should  be  like  a  pin,  in  that  it  should 
come  to  a  head  soon  and  be  able  to  stand  on  its  point,  yet  only 
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too  many  sorry  jests  are  rather  to  be  defined  as  unlike  a  mathe- 
matical line,  in  that  they  have  breadth  as  well  as  length. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  existence  of  stories  of  this  sort 

that  woman  has  lost  the  faculty  of  story-telling.     Of  course,  I  do 

not  mean  that    the  fair  sex  are   not  felicitous   at  fiction;  the 

Scheherazades  of  the  serials  would  confute  me  at  once.     I  mean 

that  women  do  not  amuse  each  other  by  the  exchange  of  anecdote 

as  men  are  wont  to  do.     They  do  not  retail  the  latest  good  thing. 

They  chat,  gossip,  giggle,  converse,  talk,  and  amuse  themselves 

easily  together,  but  they  do  not  swap  stories  in  man-fashion.  Where 

man  is  objective,  woman  is  subjective.     She  is  satisfied  with  her 

own  wit,  without  need  of  colporting  the  humour  of  a  stranger. 

Wioman's   wit  has  sex.     It  is  wholly  different  from   man's  wit. 

From  Beatrice,  though  she  was  said  to  take  hers  from  the  *  C.  Merry 

Tales,'  to  Mrs.  Poyser,  who  gave  us  that  marvellous  definition  of  a 

conceited  man  as  one  who  was  like  the  cock  that  thought  the  sun 

rose  to  hear  him  crow,  the  bright  women  of  fiction  have  been 

witty   rather   than  humorous.     It  may  be    that  the  distinction 

between  wit  and  humour  is  one  of  sex  after  all.     I  have  a  friend 

—he  is  an  editor — who  declares  that  the  difference  between  wit 

and  humour,  and  again  between  talent  and  genius,  is  only  the 

difference  between  the  raspberry  and  the  strawberry.     Doubtless 

God  might  have  made  a  better  berry  than  the  strawberry,  and 

doubtless  God  might  have  given  man  a  better  gift  than  humour — 

but  he  never  did.     Woman  has  not  the  full  gift ;  she  has  wit  and 

some  humour  it  is  true,  but  she  has  only  a  slighter  sense  of 

humour,  whence  comes  much  marital  unhappiness.     As  George 

Eliot  tells  us,  *  a  difference  of  taste  in  jests  is  a  great  strain  of 

the  affections.' 

It  is  said  that  the  rustic,  both  the  male  and  female  of  that 

peculiar  species,  has  a  positive  hostility  to  a  new  joke.     I  do  not 

believe  this.     Of  a  certainty  it  is  not  true  of  the  American  of 

New  England,  who  is  as  humorous  in  his  speech  as  he  is  shrewd 

iu  his   business   dealings,   and   the  more   humour  he   has    the 

less  sharp  he  is  in  trade  and  the  less  severe  in  his  views  as  to  the 

Tiecessity  of  work.     We  may  cite  in  proof  of  this,  Mrs.  Stowe's 

delightful  portrait   of  that  village   ne'er-do-well,  Sam   Lawson. 

And  I  doubt  if  it  is  true  of  the  English  rustic  as  he  really  is,  for 

we  know  it  is  not  true  of  him  as  he  appears  in  the  pages  of  George 

Eliot  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.     There  he  has  a  mother-wit  of 

Ws  own,  and  although  fond  of  the  old  joke,  the  meaning  of  which 

has  been  fully  fathomed,  he  is  not  intolerant  of  a  new  quip  or  a 

fresh  gibe.     What  he   is    intolerant  of,  is   a  variation  in   the 
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accepted  form  of  an  accepted  anecdote.  This  he  will  none  of— as 
a  child  resolutely  rejects  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  canonical 
version  of  the  fairy-tale  with  which  she  is  fondly  familiar.  The 
rustic  and  the  child  are  loyal  to  old  friends,  whether  it  he  The 
Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood,  or  B'rer  Sabbit  and  the  Tar-Baby,  or 
Old  Grouse  in  the  Gunroom,  at  which  honest  Diggory  had  laughed 
these  twenty  years,  and  which  now,  alas !  is  utterly  lost  to  the 
knowledge  of  man,  even  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Goldnnith's  latest 
and  most  learned  commentator,  confessing  perforce  that  he  has 
been  wholly  unable  to  recover  it  from  out  the  darkness  of  the  past. 

Brandeb  Matthews. 


The  'Donna.' 

rilllE  Editor  has  received  the  following  contributions  since  the  publicatioD  of 
1     the  last  list  :— 

H.  P.  6^.  Mrs.  Engelbach  1 3#.  6rf.  (for  •  Don  *  and  •  Donna  *).  M.  G.  B.  10».  U. 
C.  C.  C.  6*.  W.  H.  (Newnham)  1^.  L.  A.  P.  6*.  Miss  Massing^beid  Mundy  (Pau, 
France)  U.  S.  10^.  (^ 'Donna').  Nonnie  2«.  Annie  2«.  Ethel  and  Nina  3f.  A 
Poor  Widow  5*.    Hon.  Captain  Gharteris,  R.N.,  3/.  (*  Don*  and  •Donna*).  Mitcham  U. 

*  X.*  2».  T.  W.  (Newton)  2s.  Gd.  Collected  bv  A.  K.  L.  U.  \5s.  EUzabeth  S.  H.  .'*. 
W.  G.  L.  1/.  («  Don' and  •  Donna*).  B.  L.  (Weybridge)  10#.  O.  J.  S.  10#.  Bumham, 
Somerset,  20^.  Mrs.  Pidgeon  22.  J.  Hughes  5Z.  5«.  M.C.  C.  1/.  1«.  Anonymous :»«. 
K.  W.  (Wandsworth)  2s.  M.  and  E.  Francis  4*.  J.  D.  (Batteraea)  5s.  H.  Simpson 
(per  L.  Tuck)  1/.  A.  Y.  1/.  Sx.  B.  H.  Mrs.  Bigge  (Stamfordham  Vicann^) 
2s.  6d.  J.  C.  (Croydon)  5s.  General  Sir  Beauchamp  Walker  5s.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Slous  1/. 
Miss  Briggs  W.  Miss  E.  Biiggs  2s.  6d.  E.  and  A.  G.  5s.  G.  H.  Longman  l^ 
(annual).  W.  O.  G.  52.  E.  H.  5*.  A.  C.  2s.  Bd.  J.  B.  (Brixton)  10s.  K.  E.  W. 
(Paris)  5*.  M.  S.  51.  (for  '  Don  *  and  *  Donna  *).  Mrs.  Kirkwoo  d  *.  Mrs.  Emm* 
B.  Warner  U.  H.  M.  D.  6*.  (•  Don  *).  W.  Peacock  32*.  Mi  tGriffith  9#.  6^. 
E.  K.  6*.  Laura  and  Edith  lOs.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Jones  (Ma  1  gbuiy)  7s.  6d. 
Edward  and  Ada  Frost  (Enfield)  5s. 

Contributions  received  after  Januaiy  5  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  next 
number. 

A  liberal  offer  has  been  received  from  the  Home  for  Crippled  Children,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  to  receive  the  little  cripple  'James,'  mentioned  in  Miss  Trench  s  article 

*  .A  Garden  Party  at  Rotherhithe,*  published  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
^Magazine,  for  one  year  for  6/.,  which  is  half  the  usual  charge.  The  Editor  thoogfat 
it  right  to  accept  this  kind  offer.  He  has  therefore  guaranteed  the  6/.  for  the 
present  year,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  boy  to  be  sent  to  Clifton.  The 
Clifton  Home  for  Crippled  Children  will  of  course  bo  unable  to  keep  him  beyond 
the  end  of  the  year,  except  at  the  regular  charge  of  12/.  per  annum. 


NOTICE    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Editor  reqv^^ts  that  his  Correspondents  wtU  he  good  enough  to 
write  to  him  informing  him  of  the  s^djeet-  of  any  article  they  insh  to 
offer ^  before  sending  the  MS,  A  stamped  and  addressed  enoelope  should 
accompany  the  MS.  if  the  writer  ivishes  it  to  he  returned  in  case  of 
non-acceptance.  The  Editor  can  in  7%o  case  hold  himself  responsHtkff/r 
accidental  loss. 
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GUARANTEED 
PURE 


Extract 


*  strictly  pure,  easily  assimilated/— W.  w.  Stoddart.  flc.  F.ca.  ca^.*' 

Ckmnty  Analyst,  BristoL 

'Pure  Cocoa,  a  portion  of  oil  extracted.'— Charlw  a.  Camxbost.  mi 

~  F.R.C.SJ..  Anafy9i/or  D%    . 
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FRY'S  CARACAS  COCOli 

Prepared  with  the  celebmted  Coeoa  of  Cnn- 
combined  with  other  choice  deeeriptiofij. 

*  A  most  delicious  aad  fn^lnable  article.' 

8TAKXU.&n 
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LEWIS'S,  in  Market  Street.  Manohester,  are  the  Mtnafacturen  of  floe  firrt-clatH  VelretcnM.  lAf*  cy  ^^ 
k  now  nail  over  the  world.    They  are  fart  pile  and  fkat  dyed,  andevjjry  Inch  it  fuarmnteed. 

1 1  a  dr««a  should  wear  badij,  or  be  in  any  respect  faulty,  LBWIB'S  will  giv  a  new  drew  for  nothinc  at  all,  asd  ?* 
full  i'oi»t  for  makiiif;  and  trimming. 

The  price  of  thcxe  heautif^il  VelTeteena,  In  Black  and  all  the  most  beantlAtl  Colours  now  worn,  ia]«.9d;.a  rard.  T 
•iiiahty  Vi'lvetec-n  \»  sold  by  the  beet  Draper*  atS*.  M.,4».  6</..and  &•.  M.  a  yard.  The  pubtle.  alHunurh  tHfT  4^'t  c'^  * 
liu\  c>  to  nav  two  or  thrve  nroflta,  the  difference  between  the  manafkctnrer'g  price  and  the  price  the  consumer  paymfof  Vci-me 

LEWIS'S,  of  Market  Street,  Manoheater,  manufacture  these  Velveteens  themselves,  and  aeU  them  <»  it  r  v 
aliMo-f  iH^Hoid  give  them)  to  the  publtc  for  l«.  3</.  a  yard. 

LEWIS'S  ask  Ladies  to  write  for  Patterns  of  these  extraordinary  Velveteens.    They  will  them  he  ahle  to  iodce  A«r  tur- 
-olvis  whether  l/^wisV,  of  Market  Street.  Manchester,  praise  their  Velveteens  too  much.    Write  ft>r  PAtTRaSH  <m  ac  ••"-•r- 
|K.sT-.i,r<l.      LEWIS'S  Pay  Carriole  on  all  Orders  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kin{rd<im.    Pleaae  moitios  llii«  Ms.- 
wh.  n  %vritinir.  LEWIS'S.  IN  MARKET  8TRBBT,  MAKCHE8TEB. 
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THE    ONLY    LASTING    PLEASURE    IN    THIS    LIFE    IS 

CONTEMPLATION. 

A  SMILE.— The  cloud  must  be  dark,  or  the  oup  very  bitter,  that  a 
Smile  (of  Love)  cannot  enter  or  sweeten. 

*  When  Liove  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  srods  makes  heaven  drowsy  with 
the  harmony.' — Shakespeare, 


*  Yet  when  I  suifer  from  «  brain  o'erwronght, 
Excited,  fererisb,  worn  from  labonred  thought ; 

A  Barritifr-cU'Latg,  lehose  jftan  nov  number  ah9te  fourtcorf. 


Harasaed  by  anxious  care  and  sudden  grief, 
I  run  to  *•  KNO,"  and  obtain  rehef.' 


TN  THE    BATTLE  OP  THIS  LIFE,  ENO'S   FRUIT  SALT   IS   AN 

"^  IMPERATIVE  HYGIENIC  NEED,  or  Necessary  Adjunct.  It  keeps  the  blood  pure,  prevents  fevers  and 
acute  inflammatory  diseases,  and  removes  the  injurious  effecU  arising  from  stimulants  and  narcotics,  rach  a? 
alcohol,  tobacco,  tea,  and  coffee.  By  natural  means  it  thus  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  normal  condition. 
by  preventing  the  great  danger  of  poisoned  blood  and  over  cerebral  activity,  nervousness,  irritability,  wony,  Ic 

PALPITATION  OF  THE  HEART,  caused  by  Liver  Derargement  and  Indigeetion, 

•*•  frequently  called  (or  mistaken  for)  Heart  Di?ease.— *  On  the  14th  of  April  I  purchased  a  bottle  of  your 
FRQIT  SALT,  not  feeling  very  well  at  the  time,  and  it  had  an  effect  that  I  never  anticipated  when  I  boof^t  it. 
I  had  suffered  more  or  less  sinoe  the  year  1841  from  ptipitation  of  the  heart,  but  very  badly  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  least  thing  would  produce  it  during  tbe  day,  and  at  night  my  sleep  was  very  much  dwtorbed. 
Strange  to  say,  after  the  first  dose  of  FRUIT  SALT,  palpitation  suddenly  ceased,  aud  have  not  sinoe  retomed. 
Out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  I  have  received,  I  have  recommended  it  to  all  my  friends,  both  in  Liondofi 
and  Yarmouth ;  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state  the  above  facts,  of  which  you  can  make  whatever  n^ 
you  please.'— I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  respectfully,  Truth. 

TTUNDREDS     OF     THOUSANDS    OF    LIVES    MAY    BE    SAVED 

•■-*•  ANNUALLY.  AND  MILLIONS  FREED  FROM  INCALCULABLE  SUFFERING.— Millions  have  diwi 
from  Preveutible  liseases  in  this  Country.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  avert  this.  With  each  bo^le  of 
ENO'S  FRUI  r  SALT  is  wrapped  a  large  Illustrated  Sheet,  showing  the  best  means  of  stamping  out  Infection? 
Diseases,  Fevers,  Blood  Poisons,  &c  If  this  invaluable  informatron  were  universally  carried  out,  many  forro>: 
of  Disease  now  producing  much  havoc  would  cease  to  exist,  as  Plaouk,  Lbpuosy,  &c.,  have  done,  when  tte  true 
cause  hiu  become  knoum. 

•EVERYTHING  but  the  PLAINEST  FOOD  DISAGREED  WITH  MS. 

■■^  •  Onslow  Gardens,  London,  8.W.,  Sept.  10, 1882.— Sir,— Allow  me  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  forxbe 
wonderful  Preventive  of  Sick  Headache  which  you  have  given  to  the  world  in  your  FRUIT  SALT.  For  two 
years  and  a  half  I  suffered  much  from  sick  headache,  and  seldom  passed  a  week  without  one  or  more  attacks. 
Five  months  ago  I  commenced  taking  your  FRUIT  SALT  daily,  and  have  not  had  one  headache  during  tbat 
time ;  whereas  formerly  everything  but  the  plainest  food  disagreed  with  me.  I  am  now  almost  indifferent  ae  to 
di^t.  One  quality  your  medicine  has  above  others  of  its  kind  is  that  to  it  the  patient  does  not  become  a  slave, 
and  I  am  now  finding  myself  able  Rradually  to  discontinue  its  use.  I  cannot  thank  you  sufficiently  for  conferring 
on  me  such  a  benefit;  and  if  this  letter  can  be  used  in  any  way,  I  shall  be  really  glad,  merely  begging  tbat  the 
initials  only  of  my  name  may  be  published.— I  am,  Sir,  yours  gratefully,  Tjiuth.* 

<  H^^^*^^   ^S   '^^^   GREATEST   OF  ALL  POSSESSIONS,  and  'tis  a 

""■**•  maxim  with  me  that  a  Hale  Cobbler  is  a  better  man  tban  a  Sick  King.'— Bickkrstaff.  A  natural  way 
of  restoring  or  preserving  health.  Use  ENO'S  FRUIT  SALT  (prepared  from  sound  ripe  fruit).  It  is  a  pleaeant 
bevemge,  both  cooling,  refreshing,  and  invigorating. 

THE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS,— 'A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and  com - 

mands  success.    A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupuloos.  who.  in 

copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal  rfirhts. 

exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  reputation  and  profit.'— Ajdak^. 

CAUTION.— Erarnww  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capsule  w  marked  *ENaS  FRUIT  SALT: 
Without  it,  you  have  been  imposed  on  by  a  toorthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 

only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Works,  Hatcham,  London,  Si.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent, 
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White  Heather; 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ENTICEilENTS. 

AT  about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  same  morning  Miss  Douglas 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  her  own  little  room,  looking 
rather  absently  at  the  familiar  wintry  scene  without,  and  occa- 
sionally turning  to  a  letter  that  she  held  in  her  hand,  and  that 
she  had  apparently  just  then  written.  Presently,  however,  her 
face  brightened.  There  was  a  faint  sound  in  the  distance  as  of 
some  one  singing ;  no  doubt  that  was  Eonald ;  he  would  be  coming 
along  the  road  with  the  dogs ;  and  if  she  were  in  any  difficulty  he 
would  be  the  one  to  help.  So  she  waited  for  a  second  or  two- 
hoping  to  be  able  to  signal  to  him  to  stop  ;  and  the  next  minute 
he  was  in  sight,  walking  briskly  with  his  long  and  steady  stride, 
the  small  terrier  at  his  heels,  the  other  dogs — some  handsome 
Gordon  setters,  a  brace  of  pointers,  and  a  big  brown  retriever — 
ranging  further  afield. 

But  why  was  it,  she  asked  herself,  that  whenever  he  drew  near 
her  father's  cottage,  he  invariably  ceased  his  singing  ?  Elsewhere, 
as  well  she  knew,  he  beguiled  the  tedium  of  these  lonely  roads 
with  an  almost  constant  succession  of  songs  and  snatches  of  songs  ; 
but  here  he  invariably  became  mute.  And  why  did  he  not  raise  his 
«ye8  to  the  window — where  she  was  waiting  to  give  him  a  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand,  or  even  an  invitation  to  stop  and  come  within- 
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doors  for  a  miDute  or  two  ?  No,  on  he  went  with  that  long  stride 
of  his,  addressing  a  word  now  and  again  to  one  or  other  of  the 
dogs,  and  apparently  thinking  of  nothing  else.  So,  as  there  was 
nothing  for  it  now  but  to  go  out  and  intercept  him  on  his  return, 
she  proceeded  to  put  on  her  ulster  and  a  close-fitting  deer- 
stalker's cap ;  and  thus  fortified  against  the  gusty  north  wind  that 
was  driving  clouds  and  sunshine  across  the  loch  and  along  the 
elopes  of  Ciebrig,  she  left  the  cottage,  and  followed  the  road  that 
he  had  taken. 

As  it. turned  out,  she  had  not  far  to  go;  for  she  saw  that  he 
was  now  seated  on  the  parapet  of  the  little  bridge  spanning  the 
Mudal  Water,  and  no  doubt  he  was  Qutting  tobacco  for  his  pipe. 
When  she  drew  near,  he  rose;  when  she  drew  nearer,  he  put  his 
pipe  in  his  waistcoat-jwcket. 

<  Good-morning,  Eonaldl'  she  .cried — and  the  pretty  fresh- 
tinted  face  smiled  on  him,  and  the  clear  grey-blue  Highland  ejea 
regarded  him  in  the  most  frank  and  friendly  way,  and  without 
any  trace  whatever  of  maiden  bashfulness. 

*  Good-morning,  Miss  Douglas,'  said  he :  he  was  far  more  shy 
tlian  she  was. 

*  What  a  stupid  thing  happened  this  morning,'  said  she.  *  When 
I  heard  that  the  American  gentleman  was  going  south,  I  wanted 
to  tell  the  driver  to  bring  the  children  from  Crask  with,  him  as  he 
came  back  in  the  evening ;  and  I  sent  Elizabeth  round  to  the  inn 
to  tell  him  that ;  and  then — what  do  you  think ! — they  had  stiurted 
away  half-an-hour  before  there  was  any  need.  But  now  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  Crask  people,  asking  them  to  slop  the 
waggonette  as  it  comes  back  in  the  afternoon,  and  telling  them 
that  we  will  make  the  children  very  comfortable  here  for  the 
night ;  and  if  only  I  could  get  it  sent  to  Crask,  everything  would 
be  arranged.  And  da  you  think  now  you  could  get  one  of  the 
young  lads  to  take  it  to  Crask  if  I  gave  him  a  shilling?' 

She  took  out  her  purse,  and  selected  a  shilling  from  the  very 
slender  store  of  coins  there. 

^  It  is  not  much  for  so  long  a  walk,'  she  said,  rather  doubtfully. 
'  ^  Eight  miles  there  and  eight  back — is  it  enough,  do  you  think?' 

<  Oh,  I'll  get  the  letter  sent  for  ye,  Miss  Douglas,  easily 
enough,'  said  he — and,  indeed,  he  had  already  taken  it  from  her 
hand. 

Then  she  ofiered  him  the  shilling ;  but  with  a  little  gesture 
he  refused  it.  And  then — for  there  flashed  upon  her  mind  a 
sudden  suspicion  that  perhaps  he  might  choose  to  walk  all  that 
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tvay  himself  just  to  please  her  (indeed,  he  had  done  things  like 
that  before)— she  became  greatly  embarrassed. 

*  Give  me  the  letter,  Eonald,'  said  she,  *  and  I  will  find  some 
one  myself.    You  are  going  away  now  with  the  dogs.' 

*0h,  no,'  said  he,  *I  will  see  that  the  Crask  folk  get  your 


*  And  the  money  to  pay  the  lad  ? '  said  she,  timidly. 
*Dinna  bother  your  head  wi*  that,'  he  answered.     'There's 

enough  money  scattered  about  the  place  just  now — the  American 
gentleman  was  free-handed  this  morning.  Ay,  and  there's  some- 
thing I've  got  for  you.' 

*For  me?'  she  said,  with  her  eyes  opening  somewhat. 

*  Well,'  said  he  (and  very  glad  he  was  to  have  the  letter  safe 
and  sound  in  his  possession), '  I  was  telling  him  about  the  children's 
party  to-morrow  night ;  and  he's  a  friendly  kind  o*  man,  that ;  he 
said  he  would  like  to  have  been  at  it,  if  he  could  have  stayed ;  and 
Tm  sure  he  would  have  got  on  wi'  them  well  enough,  for  he's  a 
friendly  kind  o'  man,  as  I  say.  Well,  theu,  I  couldna  tell  him 
the  exact  number  o'  the  bairns ;  but  no  matter  what  number,  each 
one  0'  them  is  to  find  sevenpence  under  the  teacup — ^that's  a 
penny  for  each  fish  he  got.  Ay,  he's  a  shrewd-headed  fellow,  too ; 
for  says  he  "  I  suppose,  now,  the  old  people  will  be  for  having  the 
children  save  up  the  sixpence ;  so  at  least  they'll  have  the  penny 
to  spend  " ;  and  he  was  curious  even  to  find  out  where  the  bairns 
in  a  place  like  this  got  their  toys,  or  if  sweeties  ever  came  their 
way.  « It's  little  enough  of  either  o'  them,"  I  said  to  him,  "they 
see,  except  when  Miss  Douglas  has  been  to  Lairg  or  Tongue  " ; 
and  he  was  very  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance,  I  may  tell 
ye,  but  he  said  he  would  wait  till  his  daughter  came  with  him  the 
next  time.  I'm  thinking  the  bairns  will  be  pleased  to  find  a  little 
packet  of  money  in  the  saucers ;  and  it's  not  too  much  for  a  man 
to  pay  for  the  luck  o'  getting  seven  salmon  in  the  middle  of 
January — for  who  could  have  expected  that?' 

And  then  Meenie  laughed. 

'It's  little  you  know,  Eonald,  what  is  in  store  for  you  to- 
morrow night.  It  will  be  the  hardest  night's  work  you  ever 
undertook  in  your  life.' 

*  I'm  not  afraid  o't,'  he  answered,  simply. 

*  But  you  do  not  know  yet.' 

She  opened  her  ulster  and  from  an  inside  pocket  produced  the 
formidable  document  that  she  had  shown  to  Ronald's  sister ;  and 
then  she  buttoned  the  long  garment  again ;  and  contentedly  sate 
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herself  down  oh  the  low  stone  parapet,  the  programme  In  her 
hand.  And  now  all  trace  of  embarrassment  was  fled  from  her; 
and  when  she  spoke  to  him,  or  smiled,  those  clear  frank  eyes  of 
hers  looked  straight  into  his,  fearing  nothing,  but  only  expecting 
a  welcome.  She  did  not  (as  he  did)  continually  remember  that 
she  was  Miss  Douglas,  the  doctor's  daughter,  and  he  merely  a 
smart  young  deerstalker.  To  her  he  was  simply  Ronald— the 
Konald  that  every  one  knew  and  liked ;  who  had  a  kind  of 
masterful  way  throughout  this  neighbourhood,  and  was  arbiter  in 
all  matters  of  public  concern ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  of  such 
amazing  good  nature  that  there  was  no  trouble  he  would  not 
undertake  to  gratify  her  slightest  wish.  And  as  he  was  so  friendly 
and  obliging  towards  her,  she  made  no  doubt  he  was  so  to  others; 
and  that  would  account  for  his  great  popularity,  she  considered; 
and  she  thought  it  was  very  lucky  for  this  remote  little  hamlet 
that  it  held  within  it  one  who  was  capable  of  producing  so  much 
good  feeling,  and  keeping  the  social  atmosphere  sweet  and  sound. 
As  for  him,  he  met  this  perfect  friendship  of  hers  with  a 
studied  respect.  Always,  if  it  was  on  the  one  side  *  Ronald,'  on 
the  other  it  was  *  Miss  Douglas.'  Why,  her  very  costume  was  a 
bar  to  more  familiar  relations.  At  this  moment,  as  she  sate  on 
the  stone  parapet  of  the  bridge,  looking  down  at  the  document 
before  her,  and  as  he  stood  at  a  little  distance, timidly awaitingvfaat 
she  had  to  s^y,  it  occurred  to  him  again,  as  it  had  occurred  before, 
that  no  matter  what  dress  it  was,  each  one  seemed  to  become  her 
better  than  any  other.  What  was  there  particular  in  a  tight- 
fitting  grey  ulster  and  a  deerstalker's  cap  ? — and  yet  there  iras 
grace  there,  and  style,  and  a  nameless  charm.  If  one  of  the  hsses 
at  the  inn,  now,  were  sent  on  an  errand  on  one  of  these  wild  and 
blustering  mornings,  and  got  her  hair  blown  about,  she  came  back 
looking  untidy ;  but  if  Miss  Douglas  had  her  hair  blown  about,  so 
that  bits  and  curls  of  it  got  free  from  the  cap  or  the  velvet  hat, 
and  hung  lightly  about  her  forehead  or  her  ears  or  her  neck,  it 
was  a  greater  witchery  than  ever.  Then  everything  seemed  to 
fit  her  so  well  and  so  easily ;  and  to  be  so  simple ;  and  alwap 
leaving  her — however  it  was  so  managed — ^perfect  freedom  of 
movement,  so  that  she  could  swing  a  child  on  to  her  shoulder,  or 
run  after  a  truant,  or  leap  from  bank  to  bank  of  a  bum  withont 
disturbing  in  the  least  that  constant  symmetry  and  neatneis. 
To  Ronald  it  was  all  a  wonder;  and  there  was  a  still  further 
wonder  always  seeming  to  accompany  her  and  surround  her.  Vhj 
was  it  that  the  bleakest  winter  day,  on  these  desolate  Sutherland 
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moors,  suddenly  grew  filled  with  light  when  he  chanced  to  see  a 
well-known  figure  away  along  the  road — the  world  changing  into 
a  joyful  thing,  as  if  the  summer  were  already  come,  and  the 
larks  singing  in  the  blue  ?  And  when  she  spoke  to  him,  there 
was  a  kind  of  music  in  the  air;  and  when  she  laughed — why, 
Clebrig,  and  Ben  Loyal,  and  the  whispering  Mudal  Water  seemed 
all  to  be  listening  and  all  to  be  glad  that  she  was  happy  and 
pleased.  She  was  the  only  one,  other  than  himself,  that  the 
faithful  Harry  would  follow ;  and  he  would  go  with  her  wherever 
she  went,  so  long  as  she  gave  him  an  occasional  word  of  encou- 
ragement. 

'Willi  read  you  the  progranmie,  Ronald  ?'  said  she,  with  just 
a  trace  of  mischief  in  the  grey-blue  eyes.  *  I'm  sure  you  ought 
to  hear  what  has  to  be  done,  for  you  are  to  be  in  the  chair,  you  know.' 

'Me?'  said  he  in  astonishment.  'I  never  tried  such  a  thing 
in  my  life.' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  cheerfully.  *  They  tell  me  you  are  always 
at  the  head  of  the  merry-makings ;  and  is  not  this  a  simple  thing  ? 
And  besides,  I  do  not  want  any  other  grown  people — I  do  not  want 
Mr.  Murray — he  is  a  very  nice  man — but  he  would  be  making 
jokes  for  the  grown-up  people  all  the  time.  I  want  nobody  but 
you  and  Maggie  and  myself  besides  the  children,  and  we  will 
manage  it  very  well,  I  am  sure.' 

There  was  a  touch  of  flattery  in  the  proposal. 

'  Indeed,  yes,'  said  he,  at  once.  '  We  will  manage  well  enough, 
if  ye  wish  it  that  way.' 

'  Very  well,  then,'  said  she,  turning  with  a  practical  air  to  the 
programme.  *  We  begin  with  singing  Old  Hundred,  and  then  the 
children  will  have  tea  and  cake — and  the  sixpence  and  the  penny. 
And  then  there  is  to  be  an  address  by  the  Chairman — that's  you, 
Konald.' 

'  Bless  me,  lassie ! '  he  was  startled  into  saying ;  and  then  he 
stammered  an  apology,  and  sought  safety  in  a  vehement  protest 
against  the  fancy  that  he  could  make  a  speech — about  anything 
whatever. 

'Well,  that  is  strange,'  said  Meenie,  looking  at  him,  and 
rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  his  perplexity.  '  It  is  a  strange  thing 
if  you  cannot  make  a  little  speech  to  them ;  for  I  have  to  make 
one— at  the  end.     See,  there  is  my  name.' 

He  scarcely  glanced  at  the  programme. 

'  And  what  have  you  to  speak  about.  Miss  Douglas  ?' 

She  laughed. 
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*  About  you.' 

*  About  me  ?'  he  said,  rather  aghast. 

'  It  is  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman — and  easy  enough  it 
will  be,  I  am  sure.  For  I  have  only  to  say  about  you  what  I  hear 
every  one  say  about  you  ;  and  that  will  be  simple  enough.' 

The  open  sincerity  of  her  friendship — and  even  of  her  liking 
for  him — was  so  apparent  that  for  a  second  or  so  he  was  rather 
bewildered.  But  he  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  misconstrue 
frankness;  he  knew  that  was  part  of  herself;  she  was  too 
generous,  too  much  inclined  to  think  well  of  everybody ;  and  the 
main  point  to  which  he  had  to  confine  himself  was  this,  that  if 
she,  out  of  her  good-nature,  could  address  a  few  words  to  those 
children — ^about  him  or  any  other  creature  or  object  in  the  world 
— it  certainly  behoved  him  to  do  his  best  also,  although  he  had 
never  tried  anything  of  the  kind  before.  And  then  a  sudden 
fancy  struck  him ;  and  his  eyes  brightened  eagerly. 

*  Oh,  yes,  yes,'  he  said,  *  I  will  find  something  to  say.  I  would 
make  a  bad  hand  at  a  sermon ;  but  the  bairns  have  enough  o' 
that  at  times ;  I  dare  say  we'll  find  something  for  them  o'  another 
kind — ^and  they'll  no  be  sorry  if  it's  short.  I'm  thinking  I  can 
find  something  that'll  please  them.'  • 

And  what  was  this  that  was  in  his  head  ? — what  but  the  toast 
of  the  Mistress  of  the  Feast !  If  Meenie  had  but  known,  she 
would  doubtless  have  protested  against  the  introduction  of  any 
mutual  admiration  society  into  the  modest  hamlet  of  Inver-Mudal; 
but  at  the  moment  she  was  still  scanning  the  programme. 

*  Now  you  know,  Eonald,'  she  said,  *  it  is  to  be  all  quiet  and 
private ;  and  that  is  why  the  grown-up  people  are  to  be  kept  out 
except  ourselves.  Well,  then,  after  they  have  had  raisins  handed 
round,  you  are  to  sing  "  My  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet " — that  is 
a  compliment  to  the  little  ones ;  and  then  I  will  read  them  some- 
thing ;  and  then  you  are  to  sing  "  0  dinna  cross  the  bum,  Willie" 
— I  have  put  down  no  songs  that  I  have  not  heard  you  sing.  And 
then  if  you  would  play  them  "  Lord  Breadalbane's  March  "  on  the 
pipes ' 

She  looked  up  again,  with  an  air  of  apology. 

*  Do  you  think  I  am  asking  too  much  from  you,  Ronald? 'shesaid. 

*  Indeed  not  a  bit,'  said  he,  promptly.  *  I  will  play  or  sing 
for  them  all  the  night  long,  if  you  want ;  and  I'm  sure  it's  much 
better  we  should  do  it  all  ourselves,  instead  o'  having  a  loto' 
grown-up  folk  to  make  the  bairns  shy.' 

*  It  is  not  the  Chairman,  anyway,  that  will  make  them  shy— 
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if  what  they  say  themselves  is  true,'  said  Meenie,  very  prettily ; 
and  she  folded  up  her  programme  and  put  it  in  her  pocket  again. 

She  rose ;  and  he  whistled  in  the  dogs,  as  if  he  would  return 
to  the  village. 

<  I  thought  you  were  taking  them  for  a  run/  said  she. 

^  Oh,  they  have  been  scampering  about ;  I  will  go  back  now/ 

Nor  did  it  occur  to  her  for  a  moment  that  she  would  rather 
not  walk  back  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  house  with  him.  On 
the  contrary,  if  she  had  been  able  to  attract  his  notice  when  he 
passed,  she  would  have  gone  down  to  the  little  garden-gate,  and 
had  this  conversation  with  him  in  view  of  all  the  windows.  If  she 
wanted  him  to  do  anything  for  her,  she  never  thought  twice  about 
going  along  to  his  cottage,  and  knocking  at  the  door;  or  she 
would,  in  the  event  of  his  not  being  there,  go  on  to  the  inn  and 
ask  if  any  one  had  seen  Ronald  about.  And  so  on  this  occasion 
she  went  along  the  road  with  him  in  much  good-humour ;  praising 
the  dogs,  hoping  the  weather  would  continue  fine,  and  altogether 
in  high  spirits  over  her  plans  for  the  morrow. 

However,  they  were  not  to  part  quite  so  pleasantly.  At  the 
small  garden-gate,  and  evidently  awaiting  them,  stood  Mrs. 
Douglas;  and  Bonald  guessed  that  she  was  in  no  very  good 
temper.  In  truthj  she  seldom  was.  She  was  a  doll-like  little 
woman,  rather  pretty,  with  cold  clear  blue  eyes,  fresh-coloured 
cheeks,  and  quite  silver-white  hair  which  was  carefully  curled  and 
braided — a  pretty  little  old  lady,  and  one  to  be  petted  and  made 
much  of,  if  oaly  she  had  had  a  little  more  amiability  of  disposition. 
Bat  she  was  a  disappointed  woman.  Her  big  good-natured  hus- 
band had  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  early  years,  when,  in  a 
fit  of  romance,  she  married  the  penniless  medical  student  whom 
she  had  met  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  disappointed  at  all ;  his 
life  suited  him  well  enough;  he  was  excessively  fond  of  his 
daughter  Meenie,  and  wanted  no  other  companion  when  she  was 
about;  after  the  hard  work  of  making  a  round  of  professional 
visits  in  that  wild  district,  the  quiet  and  comfort  and  neatness  of 
the  little  cottage  at  Inver-Mudal  were  all  that  he  required.  But 
it  was  far  otherwise' with  the  once  ambitious  little  woman  wh6m 
be  had  married.  The  shadow  of  the  dignity  of  the  Stuarts  of 
Glengask  still  dwelt  over  her;  and  it  vexed  her  that  she  had 
nothing  with  which  to  overawe  the  neighbours  or  to  convince  the 
passing  stranger  of  her  importance.  Perhaps  if  she  had  been  of 
commanding  figure,  that  might  have  helped  her,  however  poor 
ber  circumstances  might  be ;  as  it  was,  being  but  five  feet  two 
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inches  in  height — and  rather  toy-like  withal — everything  seemed 
against  her.  It  was  but  little  use  her  endeavouring  to  assume  a 
majestic  manner  when  her  appearance  was  somehow  suggestive  of 
a  glass  case ;  and  the  sharpness  of  her  tongue,  which  was  con. 
siderable,  seemed  to  be  but  little  heeded  even  in  her  own  hoase, 
for  both  her  husband  and  her  daughter  were  persons  of  an  easy 
good  humour,  and  rather  inclined  to  pet  her  in  spite  of  herself. 

^  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Douglas,'  Bonald  said,  respectfully,  and 
he  raised  his  cap  as  they  drew  near. 

*  Good  morning,  Mr.  Armstrong,*  she  said,  with  much  pre- 
cision, and  scarcely  glancing  at  him. 

She  turned  to  Meenie. 

*  Williamina,  how  often  have  I  told  you  to  shut  the  gate  after 
you  when  you  go  out?'  she  said,  sharply.  *Here  has  the  cow 
been  in  again.' 

<  It  cannot  do  much  harm  at  this  time  of  the  year,'  Meenie 
said,  lightly. 

<I  suppose  if  I  ask  you  to  shut  the  gate,  that  is  enough? 
Where  have  you  been  ?  Idling,  I  suppose.  Have  you  written 
to  Lady  Stuart  to  thank  her  for  the  Birthday  Book  ?' 

It  seemed  to  Bonald  (who  wished  to  get  away,  but  could 
scarcely  leave  without  some  civil  word  of  parting)  that  she  refened 
to  Lady  Stuart  in  an  unmistakeably  clear  tone*  She  appeared 
to  take  no  notice  of  Bonald's  presence ;  but  she  allowed  him  to 
hear  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Lady  Stuart  in  existence. 

*  Why,  mother,  it  only  came  yesterday,  and  I  haven't  looked 
over  it  yet,'  Meenie  said. 

*  I  think  when  her  ladyship  sends  you  a  present,'  observed  the 
little  woman,  with  severe  dignity,  *  the  least  you  can  do  is  to 
write  and  thank  her  at  once.  There  are  many  who  would  be  glad 
of  the  chance.    Go  in  and  write  the  letter  now.' 

^Yery  well,  mother,'  said  Meenie,  with  perfect  equanimity; 
and  then  she  called  ^  Good  morning,  Bonald !'  and  went  indoors. 

What  was  he  to  do  to  pacify  this  imperious  little  dame  ?  As 
a  gamekeeper,  he  knew  but  the  one  way. 

^  Would  a  hare  or  two,  or  a  brace  of  ptarmigan  be  of  any  use 
to  you,  Mrs.  Douglas?'  said  he. 

*  Indeed,'  she  answered,  with  much  dignity,  ^  we  have  not  had 
much  game  of  any  kind  of  late,  for  at  Glengask  they  do  not  shoot 
any  of  the  deer  after  Christmas.' 

This  intimation  that  her  cousin.  Sir  Alexander,  was  the  owner 
of  a  deer-forest  Tn»ght  have  succeeded  with  anybody  eU^t    Bot 
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alas !  this  jouDg  man  was  a  keeper,  and  very  well  he  knew  that 
there  was  no  forest  at  all  at  Glengask,  though  occasionally 
in  October  they  might  come  across  a  stag  that  had  been  driven 
forth,  or  they  might  find  two  or  three  strayed  hinds  in  the  woods 
later  on ;  while,  if  Mrs.  Douglas  had  but  even  one  haunch  sent 
her  in  the  year — say  at  Christmas — he  considered  she  got  a  very 
fair  share  of  whatever  venison  was  going  at  Glengask.  But  of 
coarse  he  said  nothing  of  all  this. 

*  Oh,  very  well,'  said  he,  *  I'm  thinking  o'  getting  two  or  three 
0'  the  lads  to  go  up  the  hill  for  a  hare-drive  one  o'  these  days. 
The  hares  '11  be  the  better  o'  some  thinning  down — on  one  or  two 
0'  the  far  tops  ;  and  then  again,  when  we've  got  them  it's  no  use 
sending  them  south — ^they're  no  worth  the  carriage.  So  if  ye 
will  take  a  few  o'  them,  I'm  sure  you're  very  welcome.  Good 
morning,  ma'am.' 

^Good  morning,'  said  she,  a  little  stiffly,  and  she  turned  and 
walked  towards  the  cottage. 

As  for  him,  he  strode  homeward  with  right  good  will ;  for 
Meenie's  letter  was  in  his  pocket ;  and  he  had  forthwith  to  make 
his  way  to  Crask — preferring  not  to  place  any  commission  of  hers 
in  alien  hands.  He  got  the  dogs  kenneled  up — all  except  the 
little  terrier ;  he  slung  his  telescope  over  his  shoulder ;  and  took 
a  stick  in  his  hand.  *Come  along,  Harry,  lad,  ye'U  see  your 
friends  at  Crask  ere  dinner  time,  and  if  ye're  well-behaved,  ye'U 
come  home  in  the  waggonette,  along  wi'  the  bairns.' 

It  was  a  brisk  and  breezy  morning ;  the  keen  north  wind  was 
fortunately  behind  him ;  and  soon  he  was  swinging  along  through 
the  desolate  solitudes  of  Strath  Terry,  his  footfall  on  the  road  the 
only  sound  in  the  universal  stillness.  And  yet  not  the  only 
sound,  for  sometimes  he  conversed  with  Harry,  and  sometimes  he 
sent  his  clear  tenor  voice  ringing  over  the  wide  moorland,  and 
startling  here  or  there  a  sheep,  the  solitary  occupant  of  these 
wilds.  For  no  longer  had  he  to  propitiate  that  domineering  little 
dame ;  and  the  awful  shadow  of  Glengask  was  as  nothing  to  him ; 
the  American,  with  his  unsettling  notions,  had  departed ;  here  he 
was  at  home,  his  own  master,  free  in  mind,  and  with  the  best  of 
all  companions  trotting  placidly  at  his  heels.  No  wonder  his 
voice  rang  loud  and  clear  and  contented : — 

'  **  ^Tis  7iot  he'iveath  t/te  hurgonei, 
Nor  yet  beneath  the  crown, 
'Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 
Nor  yet  on  heel  of  down}^ 
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Harry,  lad,  do  ye  see  that  hoodie?  Was  there  ever  such  ia- 
padence  ?  I  could  maist  kill  him  with  a  stone.  Bat  111  come 
along  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  gentleman  ere  the  month's  much 
older : — 

"  ^Tia  beneath  the  apreadhig  birch, 
In  the  dell  without  a  name, 
WV  a  bonnie,  bonnie  hiasle, 
Wli>en  tite  kye  come  hamc.^* 

What  think  ye  o'  that  now  ? — for  we'll  have  to  do  our  hest  to- 
morrow night  to  please  the  bairns.  Ah,  you  wise  wee  deeril  !— 
catch  you  drinking  out  o'  a  puddle  when  ye  see  any  runniog 
water  near. 

"  W7i€7i  the  h/e  come  hame,  xchen  the  Icye  come  hame, 
Ticixt  the  (jloamimj  and  the  mirk,  ivhen  the  kye  come  hame^* 


CHAPTER  X, 

HIGH    FESTIVAL. 


A  children's  tea-party  in  a  Highland  bam  sounds  a  trivial  sort 
of  affair ;  and,  as  a  spectacle,  would  doubtless  suffer  in  contrast 
with  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  Kensington  or  with  a  State  concert  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  But  human  nature  is  the  important  thing, 
after  all,  no  matter  what  the  surroundings  may  be ;  and  if  one 
considers  what  the  ordinary  life  of  these  children  was — ^tbe  doll 
monotony  of  it  in  those  far  and  bleak  solitudes ;  their  ignorance 
of  pantomime  transformation-scenes ;  their  lack  of  elaborate!; 
illustrated  fairy  tales,  and  similar  aids  to  the  imagination  enjoyed 
by  more  fortunate  young  people  elsewhere — it  was  surely  an 
interesting  kind  of  project  to  bring  these  bairns  away  from  the 
homely  farm  or  the  keeper's  cottage,  in  the  depth  of  mid-winter, 
and  to  march  them  through  the  blackness  of  a  January  evening 
into  a  suddenly  opening  wonderland  of  splendour  and  colour  and 
festivity.  They  were  not  likely  to  remember  that  this  was  but  a  barn 
— this  beautiful  place,  with  its  blazing  candelabras,  and  its  devices 
of  evergreens  and  great  white  and  red  roses,  and  the  long  table 
sumptuously  set  forth,  and  each  guest,  sitting  down,  finding  himself 
or  herself  a  capitalist  to  the  extent  of  sevenpence.  And  so  warm 
and  comfortable  the  lofty  building  was;  and  so  brilliant  and 
luminous  with  those  circles  of  candles ;  and  the  loud  strains  of 
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the  pipes  echoing  through  it — giving  them  a  welcome  just  as  if 
they  were  grown-up  people:  no  wonder  they  stared  mostly  in 
dlence  at  first,  and' seemed  awestruck,  and  perhaps  were  in  doubt 
whether  this  might  not  be  some  Cinderella  kind  of  feast,  that  they 
might  suddenly  be  snatched  away  from — and  sent  back  again 
through  the  cold  and  the  night  to  the  far  and  silent  cottage  in  the 
glen.  But  this  feeling  soon  wore  off;  for  it  was  no  mystical  faixy 
— ^though  she  seemed  more  beautiful  and  gracious  and  more  richly 
attired  than  any  fairy  they  had  ever  dreamed  about — who  went 
swiftly  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  arranging  their  seats  for 
them,  laughing  and  talking  with  them,  forgetting  not  one  of  their 
names,  and  as  busy  and  merry  and  high*spirited  as  so  great  an 
occasion  obviously  demanded. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  in  these  early  years  that  ideals  are  uncon- 
scioualy  being  formed — from  such  experiences  as  are  nearest  ? — 
ideals  that  in  after-life  may  become  standards  of  conduct  and 
aims.  They  had  never  seen  anyone  so  gentle-mannered  as  this 
voung  lady  who  was  at  once  their  hostess  and  the  little  mother  of 
them  all,  nor  any  one  so  dignified,  and  yet  so  simple  and  good- 
humoured  and  kind.  They  could  not  but  observe  with  what 
marked  respect  Bonald  Strang  (a  most  important  person  in  their 
eyes)  treated  her — insisted  on  her  changing  places  with  him,  lest 
she  should  be  in  a  draught  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  not 
allowing  her  to  touch  the  teapots  that  came  hot  and  hot  from  the 
kitchen,  lest  she  should  bum  her  fingers ;  he  pouring  out  the  tea 
himself,  ^d  rather  clumsily  too.  And  if  their  ideal  of  sweet  and 
gracious  womanhood  (supposing  it  to  be  forming  in  their  heads) 
was  of  but  a  prospective  advantage,  was  there  not  something  of 
a  more  immediate  value  to  them  in  thus  being  allowed  to  look 
on  one  who  was  so  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  human  creatures 
they  saw  around  them?  She  formed  an  easy  key  to  the  few 
imaginative  stories  they  were  familiar  with.  Cinderella,  for 
example :  when  they  read  how  she  fascinated  the  prince  at  the 
ball,  and  won  all  hearts  and  charmed  all  eyes,  they  could  think 
of  Miss  Douglas,  and  eagerly  understand.  The  Queen  of  Sheba, 
when  she  came  in  all  her  splendour :  how  were  these  shepherds' 
and  keepers'  and  crofters'  children  to  form  any  notion  of  her 
appearance  but  by  regarding  Miss  Douglas  in  this  beautiful  and 
graceful  attire  of  hers  ?  In  point  of  fact,  her  gown  was  but  of 
plain  black  silk ;  but  there  was  something  about  the  manner  of  her 
wearing  it  that  had  an  indefinable  charm ;  and  then  she  had  a 
singularly  neat  collar  and  a  pretty  ribbon  round  her  neck ;  and 
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there  were  slender  silver  things  gleaming  at  her  wrists  from  time 
to  time*  Indeed  there  was  no  saying  for  how  many  heroines  of 
history  or  fiction  Miss  Meenie  Douglas  had  unconsciously  to  her- 
self to  do  duty — ^in  the  solitary  communings  of  a  summer  daj's 
herding,  or  during  the  dreary  hours  in  which  these  hapless  little 
people  were  shut  up  in  some  small,  close,  overcrowded  parish 
church,  supposing  that  they  lived  anywhere  within  half-a*doze& 
miles  of  such  a  building :  now  she  would  be  Joan  of  Arc,  or 
perhaps  Queen  Esther  that  was  so  surpassing  beautiful,  or  Lord 
UUin's  daughter  that  was  drowned  within  sight  of  Ulva's  shores. 
And  was  it  not  sufficiently  strange  that  this  same  magical  crea* 
ture,  who  represented  to  them  everything  that  was  noble,  and 
beautiful,  and  reBned,  and  queen-like,  should  now  be  moviog 
about  amongst  them,  cutting  cake  for  them,  laughing,  jokisg, 
I)atting  this  one  or  that  on  the  shoulder,  and  apparently  quite 
delighted  to  wait  on  them  and  serve  them  ? 

The  introductory  singing  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  was,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  failure.  The  large  majority  of  the  children 
present  had  never  either  heard  or  seen  a  piano ;  and  when  Meenie 
went  to  that  strange-looking  instrument  (it  had  been  brought 
over  from  her  mother's  cottage  with  considerable  difficulty) 
and  when  she  sate  down  and  struck  the  first  deep  resound- 
ing chords — and  when  Ronald,  at  his  end  of  the  table,  led  off 
the  singing  with  his  powerful  tenor  voice — they  were  hi  too 
much  interested  and  awestruck  to  follow.  Meenie  sang,  in  her 
quiet,  clear  way,  and  Maggie  timidly  joined  in ;  but  the  children 
were  silent.  However,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  restraint 
that  was  at  first  pretty  obvious  very  soon  wore  off;  the  tea  and 
cake  were  consumed  amid  much  general  hilarity  and  satisfaction; 
and  when  in  due  course  the  Chairman  rose  to  deliver  his  address, 
and  when  Miss  Douglas  tapped  on  the  table  to  secure  attentiosi 
and  also  by  way  of  applause,  several  of  the  elder  ones  had  quite 
enough  courage  and  knowledge  of  affairs  to  follow  her  example, 
so  that  the  speaker  may  be  said  to  have  been  received  vith 
favour. 

And  if  there  were  any  wise  ones  there,  whose  experience  had 
taught  them  that  tea  and  cake  were  but  a  snare  to  entjiap  innocent 
people  into  being  lectured  and  sermonised,  they  were  speedilj 
reassured.  The  Chairman's  address  was  mostly  about  starlings, 
and  jays,  and  rabbits,  and  ferrets,  and  squirrels ;  and  about  the 
various  ways  of  taming  these,  and  teaching  them ;  and  of  his  own 
various  successes  and  failures  when  he  was  a  boy.     He  bad  fo 
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apologise  at  the  outset  for  Dot  speaking  in  the  Gaelic ;  for  he  said  that 
if  he  tried  they  would  soon  be  langhing  at  him ;  he  would  have  to 
speak  in  English ;  but  if  he  mentioned  any  bird  or  beast  whose 
name  they  did  not  understand,  they  were  to  ask  him,  and  he 
would  tell  them  the  Gaelic  name.     And  very  soon  it  was  clear 
enough  that  this  was  no  lecture  on  the  wanderings  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  nor  yet  a  sermon  on  justification  by  faith:  the  eager 
eyes  of  the  boys  followed  every  detail  of  the  capture  of  the  nest 
of  young  ospreys ;  the  girls  were  like  to  cry  over  the  untimely 
fate  of  a  certain  tame  sparrow,  that  had  strayed  within  the  reach 
—or  the  spring,  rather — of  an  alien  cat;  and  general  laughter 
greeted  the  history  of  the  continued  and  uncalled-for  mischiefs 
and  evil  deeds  of  one  Peter,  a  squirrel  but  half  reclaimed  from  its 
favage  ways,  that  had  cost  the  youthful  naturalist  much  anxiety 
and  vexation,  and  also  not  a  little  blood.    There  was,  moreover,  a 
dark  and  wild  story  of  revenge — on  an  ill-conditioned  cur  that 
was  the  terror  of  the  whole  village,  and  was  for  ever  snapping  at 
girls'  ankles  and  boys'  legs — a  most  improper  and  immoral  story 
to  be  told  to  young  folks ;  though  the  boys  seemed  to  think  the 
ill-tempered  beast  got  no  more  than  it  deserved.    That  small 
village,  by  the  way,  down  there  in  the  Ix)thian8,  seemed  to  have 
been  a  very  remarkable  place ;  the  scene  of  the  strangest  exploits 
and  performances  on  the  part  of  terriers,  donkeys,  pet  kittens, 
and  tame  jackdaws ;  haunted  by  curious  folk,  too,  who  knew  all 
about  bogles,  and  kelpies,  and  such  uncanny  creatures,  and  had 
liad  the  most  remarkable  experiences  of  them  (though  modem 
science  was  allowed  to  come  in  here  for  a  little  bit,  with  its  cold- 
blooded explanations  of  the  supernatural).    And  when,  to  finish 
np  this  discursive  and  apparently  aimless  address,  he  remarked 
that  the  only  thing  lacking  in  that  village  where  he  had  been 
brought  up,  and  where  he  had  observed  all  these  incidents  and 
wonders,  was  the  presence  of  a  kind-hearted  and  generous  young 
lady,  who,  on  an  occasion,  would  undertake  all  the  trouble  of 
gathering  together  the  children  for  miles  around,  and  would 
do  everything  she  could  to  make  them  perfectly  happy,  they 
knew  perfectly  well  whom  he  meant ;  and  when  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, that,  if  they  knew  of  any  such  an  one  about  here,  in 
Inver-Mudal,  and  if  they  thought  that  she  had  been   kind  to 
them,  and  if  they  wished  to  show  her  that  they  were  grateful  to 
her  for  her  goodness,  they  could  not  do  better  than  give  her  three 
loud  cheers,  the  lecture  came  to  an  end  in  a  perfect  storm  of 
applause ;  and  Meenie — blushing  a  little,  and  yet  laughing — 
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had  to  get  up  and  say  that  she  was  responsible  for  the  keeping  o{ 
order  by  this  assembly,  and  would  allow  no  speech-making  and 
no  cheering  that  was  not  put  down  in  the  programme. 

After  this  there  was  a  service  of  raisins ;  and  in  the  general 
quiet  that  followed,  Mr.  Murray  came  into  the  room,  just  to  see 
how  things  were  going  on.  Now  the  innkeeper  considered  him- 
self to  be  a  man  of  a  humorous  turn ;  and  when  he  went  up  to 
shake  hands  with  Miss  Douglas,  and  looked  down  the  long  table, 
and  saw  Sonald  presiding  at  the  other  end,  and  her  presiding  at 
this,  and  all  the  children  sitting  so  sedately  there,  he  remarked 
to  her  in  his  waggish  way — 

*Well,  now,  for  a  young  married  couple,  you  have  a  veiy 
large  family.' 

But  Miss  Douglas  was  not  a  self-conscious  young  person,  nor 
easily  alarmed ;  and  she  merely  laughed  and  said — 

*  I  am  sure  they  are  a  very  well-behaved  family  indeed.' 
But  Bonald  (who  had  not  heard  the  jocose  remark,  by  tbe 

way)  objected  to  any  one  coming  in  to  claim  Miss  Douglas's 
attention  on  so  important  an  occasion ;  and  in  his  capacity  of 
Chairman  he  rose  and  rapped  loudly  on  the  table. 

<  I^ies  and  gentlemen,'  he  said,  *  we're  no  going  to  have  any 
idlers  here  the  night.  Any  one  that  bides  with  us  must  do 
something.  I  call  on  Mr.  Murray  to  sing  his  well-known  song, 
«  Bonnie  Peggie,  0." ' 

*  Indeed  no,  indeed  no,'  the  innkeeper  said,  instantly  retreat- 
ing to  the  door.  *  There  iss  too  many  good  judges  here  the  night. 
I'll  leave  you  to  yourself s;  but  if  there's  anything  in  the  inn 
you  would  like  sent  over,  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for  it,  Ronald. 
And  the  rooms  for  the  children  are  all  ready,  and  the  beds;  aod 
we'll  make  them  very  comfortable.  Miss  Douglas,  be  sure  of  that 
now.' 

*  It's  ower  soon  to  talk  about  that  yet,'  Ronald  said,  when  the 
innkeeper  had  gone ;  and  he  drove  home  the  wooden  bolt  of  the 
door,  so  that  no  other  interloper  should  get  in.  Meenie  had  said 
she  wanted  no  outsiders  present ;  that  was  enough. 

And  then  they  set  'about  getting  through  the  programme— 
the  details  of  which  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Song  followed 
song ;  when  there  was  any  pause,  Meenie  played  simple  aars  on 
the  piano ;  for  *  The  Cameronian's  Dream,'  when  it  came  to  her 
turn  to  read  them  something,  she  substituted  *  The  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin,*  which  was  listened  to  with  breathless  interest.  ETen 
the  Httle  Maggie  did  her  part  in  the  *  Huntingtower '  duet  vert 
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creditably — fortified  by  the  knowledge  that  there  were  no  critics 
present.  And  as  for  the  children,  they  had  become  qoite  con- 
vinced that  there  was  to  be  no  sermon;  and  that  they  were 
not  to  be  catechised  about  their  lessons;  nor  examined  as  to 
the  reasons  annexed  to  the  Fourth  Commandment ;  all  care  was 
gone  from  them;  for  the  moment  life  was  nothing  but  short- 
bread and  raisins  and  singing,  with  admiration  of  Miss  Douglas's 
beautiful  hair,  and  beautiful,  kind  eyes,  and  soft  and  laughing 
voice. 

And  then,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  it  became  time  to  send 
these  young  people  to  the  beds  that  had  been  prepared  for  them 
at  the  inn ;  and  of  course  they  could  not  break  up  without  sing- 
ing *  Auld  Lang  Syne ' — Meenie  officiating  at  the  piano,  and  all 
the  others  standing  up  and  joining  hands.  And  then  she  had  to 
come  back  to  the  table  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man. Well,  she  was  not  much  abashed.  Perhaps  there  was  a 
little  extra  colour  in  her  face  at  the  beginning ;  and  she  said  she 
had  never  tried  to  make  a  speech  before ;  and,  indeed,  that  now 
there  was  no  occasion,  for  that  all  of  them  knew  Ronald  (so-  she 
called  him,  quite  naturally)  and  knew  that  he  was  always  willing 
to  do  a  kindness  when  he  was  asked.  And  she  said  that  he  had 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  had  been  originally  begged  of  him ; 
and  they  ought  all  of  them,  including  herself,  to  be  very  grateful  to 
him ;  and  if  they  wished  to  give  him  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks, 
they  were  all  to  hold  up  their  right  hand — as  she  did.  So  that 
vote  was  carried ;  and  fionald  said  a  few  words  in  reply — mostly 
about  Miss  Douglas,  in  truth,  and  also  telling  them  to  whom  they 
were  indebted  for  the  money  found  in  each  saucer.  Then  came 
the  business  of  finding  wraps  for  them  and  muffling  them  up  ere 
they  went  out  into  the  January  night  (though  many  a  one  there 
was  all  unused  to  such  precautions,  and  wondering  that  Miss 
Douglas  should  be  so  careful  of  them),  while  Eonald,  up  at  the 
head  of  the  room,  was  playing  them  a  parting  salute  on  the  pipes 
—Caidil  gu  lo^  it  was,  which  means  *  Sleep  on  till  day.'  Finally, 
when  Maggie  and  Meenie  were  ushering  their  small  charges 
through  the  darkness  to  the  back-door  of  the  inn,  he  found  him- 
self alone ;  and,  ere  putting  out  the  candles  and  fastening  up,  he 
thought  he  might  as  well  light  a  pipe — for  that  solace  had  been 
denied  him  during  the  long  evening. 

Well,  he  was  staring  absently  into  the  mass  of  smouldering 
peats,  and  thinking  mostly  of  the  sound  of  Meenie's  voice  as  he 
had  heard  it  when  she  sang  with  the  children  *  Whither,  pilgrims^ 
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are  you  going?',  when  he  heard  footsteps  behind  hiiii,  abd,  tum- 
ing,  found  that  both  Meenie  and  Maggie  had  come  back, 

*  Ronald,'  said  Meenie,  with  her  pretty  eyes  smiling  at  him, 
*  do  you  know  that  Maggie  and  I  are  rather  tired ^ 

*  Well,  I  dinna  wonder,'  said  he. 

*  Yes,  and  both  of  us  very  hungry  too.  And  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  supper  waiting  for  either  Maggie  or  me  when  we  go 
home;  and  do  you  think  you  could  get  us  some  little  thing 
now?' 

*Here?'  said  he,  with  his  face  lighting  up  with  pleasure: 
were  those  three  to  have  supper  all  by  themselves  ? 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  she,  in  her  friendly  way.  *  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  mother  would  like  me  to  stay  at  the  inn  for  supper ;  but  this 
is  our  own  place ;  and  the  table  laid ;  and  Maggie  and  I  would 
rather  be  here,  I  am  sure.  And  you — ^are  you  not  hungry  too- 
after  so  long  a  time — I  am  sure  you  want  something  beside? 
raisins  and  shortbread.    But  if  it  will  be  any  trouble ^ 

*  Trouble  or  no  trouble,'  said  he,  quickly,  *  has  nothing  to  do 
wi't.  Here,  Maggie,  lass,  clear  the  end  of  the  table ;  and  well 
soon  get  some  supper  for  ye.' 

And  away  he  went  to  the  inn,  summoning  the  lasses  there, 
and  driving  and  hurrying  them  until  they  had  arranged  upon  a 
large  tray  a  very  presentable  supper — some  cold  beef,  and  ham, 
and  cheese,  and  bread,  and  ale ;  and  when  the  fair-haired  Nelly 
was  ready  to  start  forth  with  this  burden,  he  lit  a  candle  and 
walked  before  her  through  the  darkness,  lest  she  should  miss  her 
footing.  And  very  demure  was  Nelly  when  she  placed  this  supper 
on  the  table ;  there  was  not  even  a  look  for  the  smart  young 
keeper  j  and  when  Meenie  said  to  her — 

*  I  hear,  Nelly,  you  had  great  goings-on  on  Monday  night' 
— she  only  answered — - 

*  Oh,  yes,  miss,  there  was  that ' — 

—  and  could  not  be  drawn  into  conversation,  but  left  lie 
moment  she  had  everything  arranged. 

But  curiously  enough,  when  the  two  girls  had  taken  their 
seats  at  this  little  cross  table,  Ronald  remained  standing— jji^"^ 
behind  them,  indeed,  as  if  he  were  a  waiter.  And  would  Mi?^ 
Douglas  have  this?  and  would  Miss  Douglas  have  that?  he  sug- 
gested— mostly  to  cloak  his  shameTacedness ;  for  indeed  that  first 
wild  assumption  that  they  were  all  to  have  supper  together  was 
banished  now  as  an  impertinence.  He  would  wait  on  them,  a^d 
gladly ;  but— but  his  own  supper  wotfd  come  after. 
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<And  what  will  you  have  yourself,  Ronald?'  Meenie  asked, 

*  Oh,'  said  he,  *  that  will  do  by-and-by,  I  am  not  so  hungry 
as  you.' 

<  Did  you  have  so  much  of  the  shortbread  ?'  said  she,  laughing 
He  went  and  stirred  up  the  peats — and  the  red  glow  sent  a 

genial  warmth  across  towards  them. 

'Come,  Sonald,'  said  the  little  Maggie,   ^and  have  some 

supper.' 

*  There  is  no  hurry,'  he  said,  evasively.  *  I  think  I  will  go 
outside  and  have  a  pipe  now ;  and  get  something  by-and-by.' 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Meenie,  saucily,  *  that  it  is  no  compliment 
to  us  that  you  would  rather  go  away  and  smoke.  See,  now,  if 
we  cannot  tempt  you.' 

And  therewith,  with  her  own  pretty  fingers,  she  made  ready 
his  place  at  the  table ;  and  put  the  knife  and  fork  properly  beside 
the  plate ;  and  helped  him  to  a  slice  of  beef  and  a  slice  of  ham ; 
and  poured  some  ale  into  his  tumbler.  Not  only  that,  but  she 
made  a  little  movement  of  arranging  her  dress  which  was  so 
obviously  an  invitation  that  he  should  there  and  then  take  a 
place  by  her,  that  it  was  not  in  mortal  man  to  resist ;  though, 
indeed,  after  sitting  down,  he  seemed  to  devote  all  his  attention 
to  looking  after  his  companions.  And  very  soon  any  small 
embarrassment  was  entirely  gone;  Meenie  was  in  an  unusu- 
ally gay  and  merry  mood — ^for  she  was  pleased  that  her  party 
bad  been  so  obviously  a  success,  and  all  her  responsibilities 
over.  And  this  vivacity  gave  a  new  beauty  to  her  face ;  her 
eyes  seemed  more  kind  than  ever ;  when  she  laughed,  it  was  a 
sweet  low  laugh,  like  the  cooing  of  pigeons  on  a  summer  after- 
noon. 

*  And  what  are  you  thinking  of,  Maggie  ?'  she  said,  suddenly 
turning  to  the  little  girl,  who  had  grown  rather  silent  amid  this 
talking  and  joking. 

*I  was  wishing  this  could  go  on  for  ever,'  was  the  simple 
answer. 

*  What  ?  A  perpetual  supper  ?  Oh,  you  greedy  girl !  Why, 
you  must  be  looking  forward  to  the  Scandinavian  heaven ' 

*No,  it's  to  be  with  Ronald  and  you,  Meenie  dear — just  like 
now— for  you  seem  to  be  able  to  keep  everybody  happy.' 

Miss  Douglas  did  blush  a  little  at  this ;  but  it  was  an  honest 
compliment,  and  it  was  soon  forgotten.  And  then,  when  they 
had  finished  supper,  she  said — 

'Konald,  do  you  know  that  I  have  never  played  an  accom- 
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paniment  to  one  of  your  songs  ?    Would  Jon  not  Uke  to  hear  how 
it  sounds  ? ' 

*But — but  I'm  no  used  to  it — I  should  be  putting  you 
wrong — -' 

*  No,  no ;  I'm  sure  we  will  manage.  Come  along,'  she  said, 
briskly.  *  There  is  that  one  I  heard  you  sing  the  other  day— I 
heard  you,  though  you  did  not  see  me — "  Gae  bring  to  me  a  pint 
o'  wine,  and  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie ;  that  I  may  drink,  before  I 
go,  a  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie  " — and  very  proud  she  was,  I 
suppose.    Well,  now,  we  will  try  that  one.' 

So  they  went  to  the  other  end  of  the  bam,  where  the  piano 
was ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  singing  there,  and  laughing, 
and  joking — among  this  little  party  of  three.  And  Meenie  sang 
too — on  condition  (woman-like)  that  fionald  would  light  his 
pipe.  Little  Maggie  scarcely  knew  which  to  admire  the  more— 
this  beautiful  and  graceful  young  lady,  who  was  so  complaisant 
and  friendly  and  kind,  or  her  own  brother,  who  was  so  handsome, 
and  manly,  and  modest,  and  yet  could  do  everything  in  the  world. 
Nor  could  there  have  been  any  sinister  doubt  in  that  wish  of 
hers  that  these  three  should  always  be  together  as  they  were 
then ;  how  was  she  to  know  that  this  was  the  last  evening  on 
which  Meenie  Douglas  and  Ronald  were  to  meet  on  these  all  too 
friendly  terms  ? 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A  REVELATION. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when  as  yet  the  sunrise  was  still  widen- 
ing up  and  over  the  loch,  and  the  faint  tinge  of  red  had  not  quite 
left  the  higher  slopes  of  Clebrig,  Ronald  had  already  finished  his 
breakfast,  and  was  in  his  own  small  room,  smoking  tiie  custonuury 
pipe,  and  idly — ^and  with  some  curious  kind  of  whimsical  amuse- 
ment in  his  brain — turning  over  the  loose  sheets  of  scribbled 
verses.  And  that  was  a  very  ethereal  and  imaginary  Meenie  he 
found  there — a  Meenie  of  lonely  hill-side  wanderings — a  Meenie 
of  day-dreams  and  visions :  not  the  actual,  light-hearted  Meenie 
of  the  evening  before,  who  was  so  merry  after  the  children  had 
gone,  and  so  content  with  the  little  supper-party  of  three,  and 
would  have  him  smoke  his  pipe  without  regard  to  her  pretty  silk 
dress.  This  Meenie  on  paper  was  rather  a  wifitful,  visiosaiy,  dis- 
tant creation ;  whereas  the  Meenie  of  the  previous  evening  vas 
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altogether  friendly  and  good-humoured  and  laughing,  with  the 
quaintest  mother-ways  in  the  management  of  the  children,  and 
always  a  hght  of  kindness  shining  in  her  clear  Highland  eyes.  He 
would  have  to  write  something  to  pourtray  Meenie  (to  himself)  in 
this  more  friendly  and  actual  character.  He  could  do  it  easily 
enough,  he  knew.  There  never  was  any  lack  of  rhymes,  when 
Meenie  was  the  occasion*  At  other  things  he  had  to  labour — 
frequently,  indeed,  until,  reflecting  that  this  was  not  his  business, 
lie  would  fling  the  thing  into  the  fire,  and  drive  it  into  the  peats 
with  his  heel,  and  go  away  with  much  content.  But  when  Meenie 
was  in  his  head,  everjrthing  came  readily  enough ;  all  the  world 
around  seemed  full  of  beautiful  things  to  compare  with  her :  the 
birds  were  singing  of  her;  the  mountains  were  there  to  guard 
her;  the  bum,  as  it  whispered  through  the  rushes,  or  danced 
over  the  pp^n  bed  of  pebbles,  had  but  the  one  continual  murmur 
of  Meenie's  name.  Verses  ?  he  could  have  written  them  by  the 
seore — and  laughed  at  them,  and  burned  them,  t^oo. 

Suddenly  the  little  Maggie  appeared. 

^  Bonald,'  she  said,  ^  the  Doctor's  come  home.' 

*What — ^atthis  time  in  the  morning?'  he  said,  turning  to  her. 

*  Yes,  I  ana  sure ;  for  I  can  see  the  dog-cart  at  the  door  of 
the  inn.' 

'  WeD,  now,'  said  he,  hastily  snatching  up  his  cap,  *  that  is  a 
stroke  of  luck — ^if  he  will  come  with  us.    I  will  go  and  meet  him.' 

But  he  need  not  have  hurried  so  much ;  the  dog-cart  was  still 
at  the  door  of  the  inn  when  he  went  out ;  and  indeed  remained 
there  as  he  made  his  way  along  the  road.  The  Doctor,  who  was 
a  most  sociable  person,  had  stopped  for  a  moment  to  hear  the 
news ;  but  Mr.  Murray  happened  to  be  there,  and  so  the  chat  was 
a  protracted  one.  In  the  meantime  Ronald's  long  swinging  stride 
soon  brought  him  into  their  neighbourhood. 

^  Good  morning,  Doctor ! '  he  cried. 

*  Good  morning,  Bonald,'  said  the  other,  turning  round.  He 
was  a  big  man,  somewhat  corpulent,  with  an  honest,  wholesome, 
ruddy  face,  soft  brown  eyes,  and  an  expressive  mouth,  that  could 
temper  his  very  apparent  good  nature  with  a  little  mild  sarcasm. 

*  You've  come  back  in  the  nick  of  time,'  the  keeper  said — for 
well  he  knew  the  Doctor's  keen  love  of  a  gun.  *  I'm  thinking  of 
driring  some  of  the  far  tops  the  day,  to  thin  down  the  hares  a 
bit;  and  I'm  sure  ye'd  be  glad  to  lend  us  a  hand.' 

*Man,  I  was  going  home  to  my  bed,  to  tell  ye  the  truth,'  said 
the  Doctor;  Mt's  very  little  sleep  I've  had  the  last  ten  days.' 
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<  What  is  the  use  of  that  ? '  said  Ronald,  ^  there's  aye  plenty  o' 
time  for  sleep,  in  the  winter.' 

And  then  the  heavy-framed  occupant  of  tiie  dog-cart  glanced 
up  at  the  far-reaohing  heights  of  Glebrig,  and  there  was  a  grim 
smile  on  his  mouth. 

*  It's  all  very  well,'  said  he,  *  for  herring-stomached  young 
fellows  like  you  to  face  a  hill  like  that ;  but  I've  got  weight  to 
carry,  man ;  and ^ 

*  Come,  come.  Doctor ;  it's  no  the  first  time  you've  been  oa 
Clebrig,'  Bonald  said — ^he  could  see  that  Meenie's  father  wanUd 
to  be  persuaded.  *  Besides,  we'll  no  try  the  highest  tops  up  there 
— there's  been  too  much  snow.  And  I'll  tell  ye  how  well  make 
it  easy  for  ye ;  we'll  row  ye  down  the  loch  and  begin  at  the  other 
end  and  work  home-^there,  it's  a  fair  offer.' 

It  was  an  offer,  at  all  events,  that  the  big  Doctor  could  not 
withstand. 

*  Well,  well,'  said  he,  *ril  just  drive  the  dog-cart  along  and 
see  how  they  are  at  home ;  and  then  if  the  wife  let«  me  oat 
o'  her  clutches.  111  come  down  to  the  loch-side  as  fast  as  I  can.' 

Bonald  turned  to  one  of  the  stable-lads  (all  of  whom  were 
transformed  into  beaters  on  this  occasion). 

^  Jimmy,  just  run  over  to  the  house  and  fetch  my  gun ;  and 
bid  Maggie  put  twenty  cartridges — number  4,  she  laiows  where 
they  are — ^into  the  bag ;  and  then  ye  can  take  the  gun  and  the 
cartridge-bag  down  to  the  boat — and  be  giving  her  a  bale-out  till 
I  come  down.  I'm  going  along  to  the  farm,  to  get  two  more  bds 
if  I  can ;  tell  the  Doctor  I'll  no  be  long  after  him,  if  he  gets  down 
to  the  loch  first.' 

Some  quarter  of  an  hour  thereafter  they  set  forth ;  and  a 
rough  pull  it  was  down  the  loch,  for  the  wind  was  blowing  hard, 
and  the  waves  were  coming  broadside  on.  Those  who  wa«  at 
the  oars  had  decidedly  the  best  of  it,  for  it  was  bitterly  cold ; 
but  even  the  others  did  not  seem  to  mind  much — they  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  scanning  the  sky-line  of  the  hills  (a  habit  that 
one  naturally  falls  into  in  a  deer  countiy)  while  Ronald  and  the 
Doctor,  seated  in  the  stem,  were  mostly  concerned  about  keeping 
their  guns  dry.  In  due  course  of  time  they  landed,  made  Uieir 
way  through  a  wood  of  young  birch- trees,  followed  the  channel  of 
a  bum  for  a  space,  and  by-and-by  began  to  reach  the  upper 
slopes,  where  the  plans  for  the  first  drive  were  carefully  drawn 
out  and  explained. 

J^o)v  it  is  unnepesfis^ry  to  enter  into  details  of  the  day's  achieve- 
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ments,  for  they  were  neither  exciting,  nor  difficult,  hot  daring. 
It  was  clearly  a  case  of  shooting  for  the  pot;  although  Bonald, 
in  bis  capacity  of  keeper,  was  anxious  to  have  the  hares  thinned 
down,  knowing  well  enough  that  the  over-multiplying  of  them 
was  as  certain  to  bring  in  disease  as  the  over-stocking  of  a 
mountain  farm  with  sheep.  But  it  may  be  said  that  the  sport, 
such  as  it  was,  was  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  In  Ronald's 
case,  each  cartridge  meant  a  hare — ^and  no  praise  to  him,  for  it 
was  bis  business.  As  for  the  Doctor,  he  was  not  only  an  excellent 
shot,  but  he  exercised  a  wise  and  humane  discretion  as  well. 
Nothing  would  induce  him  to  fire  at  long  range  on  the  off-chance 
of  bitting ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  laudable  in  the  shooting  of 
mountain-hares,  for  these,  when  wounded,  will  frequently  dodge 
into  a  hole  among  the  rocks,  like  a  rabbit,  baffling  dogs  and  men, 
and  dying  a  miserable  death.  Moreover,  there  was  no  need  to 
take  risky  shots.  The  two  guns  were  posted  behind  a  stone  or 
small  hillock — lying  at  full  length  on  the  ground,  only  their 
brown-capped  heads  and  the  long  barrels  being  visible.  Then 
the  faint  cries  in  the  distance  became  somewhat  louder — with 
sticks  rattled  on  rocks,  and  stones  flung  here  and  there ;  presently, 
on  the  sky-line  of  the  plateau,  a  small  object  appeared,  sitting 
upright  and  dark  against  the  sky;  then  it  came  shambling 
leisurely  along — becoming  bigger  and  bigger,  and  whiter  and 
whiter  every  moment,  until  at  length  it  showed  itself  almost  like 
a  cat,  but  not  running  stealthily  like  a  cat,  rather  hopping  forward 
on  its  ungainly  high  haunches ;  and  then  again  it  would  stop  and 
sit  up,  its  ears  thrown  back,  its  eyes  not  looking  at  anything  in 
front  of  it,  its  snow-white  body,  with  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
bluish-brown,  offering  a  tempting  target  for  a  pea-rifle.  But  by 
this  time,  of  course,  numerous  others  had  come  hopping  over  the 
sky-line ;  and  now  as  the  loud  yells  and  shouts  and  striking  of 
stones  were  close  at  hand,  there  was  more  swift  running,  instead 
of  hobbling  and  pausing,  among  the  white  frightened  creatiures ; 
and  as  they  cared  for  nothing  in  front  (in  fact  a  driven  hare 
cannot  see  anything  that  is  right  ahead  of  it,  and  will  run  against 
your  boots  if  you  happen  to  be  standing  in  the  way),  but  sped 
noiselessly  across  the  withered  grass  and  hard  diunps  of  heather — 
bang!  went  the  first  barrel,  and  then  another  and  another,  as 
quick  as  fingers  could  unload  and  reload,  until  here,  there,  and 
everywhere — but  always  within  a  certain  radius  from  the  respective 
posts — a  white  object  lay  on  the  hard  and  wintry  ground.  The 
beaters  came  up  to  gather  them  together;  the  two  guns  had 
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risen  from  their  cold  quarters ;  there  were  found  to  be  thirteen 
hares  all  told — a  quite  sufficient  number  for  this  part — ^and  not 
one  had  crawled  or  hobbled  away  wounded. 

But  we  will  now  descend  for  a  time  from  these  bleak  altitudes 
and  return  to  the  little  hamlet — which  seemed  to  lie  there  snuglj 
enough-and  sheltered  in  the  hollow,  though  the  wind  was  hard  on 
the  dark  and  driven  loch.  Some  hour  or  so  after  the  shooters  and 
beaters  had  left,  Meenie  Douglas  came  along  to  Bonald's  cottage, 
and,  of  course,  found  Alaggie  the  sole  occupant,  as  she  had 
expected.  She  was  very  bright  and  cheerful  and  friendly,  and 
spoke  warmly  of  Bonald's  kindness  in  giving  her  &ther  a  day's 
shooting. 

^  My  mother  was  a  little  angry,'  she  said,  laughing,  '  that  he 
should  go  away  just  the  first  thing  after  coming  home ;  bat  you 
know,  Maggie,  he  is  so  fond  of  shooting ;  and  it  is  not  always  he 
can  get  a  day,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  and  I  am  veiy 
glad  he  has  gone  ;  for  you  know  there  are  very  few  who  have  to 
work  so  hard.' 

*  I  wish  they  may  come  upon  a  stag,'  said  the  little  Maggie— 
with  reckless  and  irresponsible  generosity. 

*  Do  you  know,  Maggie,'  said  the  elder  young  lady,  with  a 
shrewd  smile  on  her  face,  *  I  am  not  sure  that  my  mother  like? 
the  people  about  here  to  be  so  kind ;  she  is  always  eiqiediiig  my 
father  to  get  a  better  post — but  I  know  he  is  not  likely  to  get 
one  that  will  suit  him  as  well  with  the  fishing  and  shooting. 
There  is  the  Mudal — the  gentlemen  at  the  lodge  let  him  hare 
that  all  the  spring  through ;  and  when  the  loch  is  not  let,  he 
can  always  have  a  day  by  writing  to  Mr.  Crawford ;  and  here 
is  Sonald,  when  the  hinds  have  to  be  shot  at  Christmas,  and  so 
on.  And  if  the  American  gentleman  takes  the  shooting  as  veil 
as  the  loch,  surely  he  will  ask  my  father  to  go  with  him  a  day  or 
two  on  the  hill ;  it  is  a  lonely  thing  shooting  by  one's-self.  Veil, 
now,  Maggie,  did  you  put  the  curtains  up  again  in  Bonald's 
room  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  did,'  was  the  answer,  *  and  he  did  not  tear  them  domi 
this  time,  for  I  told  him  you  showed  me  how  ta  hang  them;  but 
he  has  tied  them  back  so  that  they  might  just  as  well  not  be 
there  at  all.     Come  and  see,  Meenie,  dear.' 

She  led  the  way  into  her  brother's  room;  and  there,  sure 
enough,  the  window-curtains  (which  were  wholly  unnecessary^  by 
the  way,  except  from  the  feminine  point  of  view,  for  there  vas 
certainly  not  too  much  light  coming  in  by  the  solitary  window) 
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had  been  tightly  looped  and  tied  back,  so  that  the  view  down  the 
loch  should  be  unimpeded- 

'No  matter,'  said  Meenie ;  *  the  window  is  not  so  bare-looking 
as  it  used  to  be.  And  I  suppose  he  will  let  them  remain  up 
now.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  when  he  was  told  that  you  had  something  to  do 
with  them,'  was  the  simple  answer. 

Meenie  went  to  the  wooden  mantelpiece,  and  put  the  few  things 
there  straight,  just  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  own  room, 
blowing  the  light  white  peat-dust  oflF  them,  and  arranging  them 
in  neater  order. 

*  I  wonder,  now,'  she  said,  ^  he  does  not  get  frames  for  these 
photographs ;  they  will  be  spoiled  by  finger-marks,  and  the  dust.' 

Jklaggie  said,  shyly — 

'  That  was  what  he  said  to  me  the  other  day — but  no  about 
these — about  the  one  you  gave  me  of  yourself.  He  asked  to  see 
it;  and  I  showed  him  how  careful  I  was  in  wrapping  it  up ;  but 
he  said  no — the  first  packman  that  came  through  I  was  to  get  a 
frame,  if  he  had  one,  and  glass,  too ;  or  else  that  he  would  send  it 
in  to  Inverness  to  be  framed.  But  you  know,  Meenie,  it's  no  near 
so  nice-looking — or  anything,  anything  like  so  nice-looking — as 
you  are.' 

*  Nothing  could  be  that,  I  am  sure,'  said  Meenie,  lightly ;  and 
she  was  casting  her  eyes  about  the  room,  to  see  what  further 
improvements  she  could  suggest. 

But  Maggie  had  grown  suddenly  silent ;  and  was  standing  at 
the  little  writing-table,  apparently  transfixed  with  astonishment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Eonald,  in  the  morning,  heard 
that  the  Doctor  was  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  he  had  hurriedly 
hastened  away  to  intercept  him ;  and  that,  subsequently,  in  order 
to  save  time,  he  had  sent  back  a  lad  for  his  gun  and  cartridges, 
while  he  went  on  to  the  farm.  And  it  was  this  last  arrangement 
that  caused  him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  had  left  his  writing 
materials — the  blotting-pad  and  everything — lying  exposed  on 
the  table  ;  a  piece  of  neglect  of  which  he  had  scarcely  ever  before 
been  guilty.  And  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  as  Maggie  was  idly 
wandering  round  the  room,  waiting  for  Meenie  to  make  any 
further  suggestions  for  the  smartening  of  it,  what  must  she  see 
lying  before  her,  among  these  papers,  but  a  letter,  boldly  and 
conspicuously  addressed  ? 

*  Well  I'  she  exclaimed,  as  she  took  it  up.  *  Meenie,  here  is  a 
letter  for  you !  why  didna  he  send  it  along  to  you  ?' 
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*  A  letter  for  me  V  Meenie  said,  with  a  little  surprise.  *No! 
why  should  Ronald  write  a  letter  to  me  ? — I  see  him  about  eveiy 
day.' 

*  But  look!' 

Meenie  took  the  letter  in  her  hand ;  and  regarded  the  address ; 
and  laughed. 

*  It  is  very  formal,'  said  she.  *  There  is  no  mistake  about  it. 
*^Mi88  WilhelmiTUi  Stuart  Douglas  ^^-^yrhen  was  I  ever  called 
that  before?  And  ^^ Inver^Mudalf  Sutherlaiidshirey  N^.^  He 
should  have  added  Europe^  as  if  he  was  sending  it  £rom  the  mooQ. 
Well,  it  is  clearly  meant  for  me,  any  way — oh,  and  open,  too ' 

Well,  the  next  minute  all  the  careless  amusement  fled  from 
her  face ;  her  cheeks  grew  very  white ;  and  a  frightened,  startled 
look  sprung  to  her  eyes.     She  but  caught  the  first  few  lines— 
*  0  wiU  thou  he  my  dear  love  ? 

(Meenie  and  Meenie) 
0  wilt  thou  he  my  ain  love  9 

(My  stceet  Meeniey 

and  then  it  was  with  a  kind  of  shiver  that  her  glance  ran  over  the 
rest  of  it ;  and  her  heart  was  beating  so  that  she  could  not  speak; 
and  there  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes. 

*  Maggie,'  she  managed  to  say  at  length — and  she  hniriedly 
folded  up  the  paper  again  and  placed  it  on  the  table  with  the 
others — *  I  should  not  have  read  it — it  was  not  meant  for  me— it 
was  not  meant  that  I  should  read  it — come  away,  come  away, 
Maggie.' 

She  took  the  younger  girl  out  of  the  room,  and  herself  shut 
the  door,  firmly,  although  her  fingers  were  all  trembling. 

*  Maggie,'  she  said,  *  you  must  promise  never  to  tell  any  one 
that  you  gave  me  that  letter — that  I  saw  it ' 

*  But  what  is  the  matter,  Meenie,  dear  ?'  the  smaller  girl  said, 
in  bewilderment,  for  she  could  see  by  the  strange  half-firightened 
look  of  Miss  Douglas's  face  that  something  serious  had  happened. 

*  Well,  it  is  nothing — it  is  nothing,'  she  forced  herself  to  say. 
*  It  will  be  all  right.  I  shouldn't  have  read  the  letter — ^it  was  n(Jt 
meant  for  me  to  see — but  if  you  say  nothing  about  it,  no  harm 
will  be  done.  That's  all ;  that's  all.  And  now  I  am  going  to  see 
if  the  children  are  ready  that  are  to  go  by  the  mail-<:ar.' 

*  But  I  will  go  with  you,  Meenie.' 

Then  the  girl  seemed  to  recollect  herself;  and  she  glanced 
round  at  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  and  at  the  little  girl,  with  a 
curious  kind  of  look. 
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*No^  no,  not  this  morning,  Maggie,'  she  said.  'You  have 
plenty  to  do.  Good-bye — good-bye!'  And  she  stooped  and 
kissed  her,  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  and  left,  seeming 
anxious  to  get  away  and  be  by  herself. 

Maggie  remained  there  in  considerable  astonishment.  What 
had  happened?  Why  should  she  not  go  to  help  with  the 
children?  and  why  good-bye — ^when  Meenie  would  be  coming 
along  the  road  in  less  than  an  hour,  as  soon  as  the  mail-car  had 
left?  And  all  about  the  reading  of  something  contained  in  that 
folded  sheet  of  paper.  However,  the  little  girl  wisely  resolved 
that,  whatever  was  in  that  letter,  she  would  not  seek  to  know  it, 
nor  would  she  speak  of  it  to  any  one,  since  Meenie  seemed  so 
anxious  on  that  point ;  and  so  she  set  about  her  domestic  duties 
again— looking  forward  to  the  end  of  these,  and  the  resumption 
of  her  knitting  of  her  brother's  jersey. 

Well,  the  winter's  day  went  by,  and  they  had  done  good  work 
on  the  hill.  As  the  dusk  of  the  afternoon  began  to  creep  over  the 
heavens,  they  set  out  for  the  lower  slopes  on  their  way  home ; 
and  veiy  heavily  weighted  the  lads  were  with  the  white  creatures 
slnng  over  their  backs  on  sticks.  But  the  dusk  was  not  the 
worst  part  of  this  descent ;  the  wind  was  now  driving  over  heavy 
clouds  from  the  north;  and  again  and  again  they  would  be 
completely  enveloped,  and  unable  to  see  anywhere  more  than  a 
yard  from  their  feet.  In  these  circumstances  Bonald  took  the 
lead;  the  Doctor  coming  next,  and  following,  indeed,  more  by 
sound  than  by  sight ;  the  lads  bringing  up  the  wake  in  solitary 
file,  with  their  heavy  loads  thumping  on  their  backs.  It  was  a 
ghostly  kind  of  procession ;  though  now  and  again  the  close  veil 
aroilnd  them  would  be  rent  in  twain,  and  they  would  have  a 
glimpse  of  something  afar  oflF— perhaps  a  spur  of  Ben  Loyal,  or 
the  dark  waters  of  Loch  Meidie  studded  with  its  small  islands. 
Long  before  they  had  reached  Inver-Mudal  black  night  had  fallen ; 
hut  now  they  were  on  easier  ground ;  and  at  last  the  firm  footing 
of  the  road  echoed  to  their  measured  tramp,  as  the  invisible  com- 
pany marched  on  and  down  to  the  warmth  and  welcome  lights  of 
the  inn. 

The  Doctor,  feeling  himself  something  of  a  truant,  did  not 
stay,  but  went  on  to  his  cottage ;  but  the  others  entered  the  inn  ; 
and  as  Honald  forthwith  presented  Mrs.  Murray  with  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  hares,  the  landlord  was  right  willing  to  call  for  ale 
for  the  beaters,  who  had  had  a  hard  day's  work.  Nor  was  Eonald 
in  a  hurry  to  get  home ;  for  he  heard  that  Maggie  was  awaiting 
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him  in  the  kitchen ;  and  so  he  and  Mr.  Murray  had  a  pipe  and  a 
chat  together,  as  was  their  custom.    Then  he  sent  for  his  sister. 

^  Well,  Maggie,  lass,'  said  he,  as  they  set  out  thiongli  the 
dark,  ^  did  you  see  all  the  bairns  safely  off  this  morning  ? ' 

^  No,  Ronald,'  she  said,  ^  Meenie  did  not  seem  to  want  me  ;  so 
I  stayed  at  home.' 

<  And  did  ye  find  Harry  sufficient  company  for  ye  ?  But  I 
suppose  Miss  Douglas  came  and  stayed  with  ye  for  a  while.' 

^  No,  Bonald,'  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  tone  of  some  surprise, 
^  she  has  not  been  near  the  house  the  whole  day,  since  the  few 
minutes  in  the  morning.' 

*  Oh,'  said  he,  lightly,  *  she  may  have  been  busy,  now  her 
father  is  come  home.  And  ye  maun  try  and  get  on  wi'  joor 
lessons  as  well  as  ye  can,  lass,  without  bothering  Miss  Douglas  too 
much ;  she  canna  always  spend  so  much  time  with  ye.' 

The  little  girl  was  silent.  She  was  thinking  of  that  strange 
occurrence  in  the  morning  of  which  she  was  not  to  speak ;  and  in 
a  vague  kind  of  way  she  could  not  but  associate  that  with  Meenie's 
absence  all  that  day,  and  also  with  the  unusual  tone  of  her  *  good- 
bye.' But  yet,  if  there  were  any  trouble,  it  would  speedily  pass 
away.  Eonald  would  put  everything  right.  Nobody  could  with- 
stand him — that  was  the  first  and  last  article  of  h^  creed.  And 
so,  when  they  got  home,  she  proceeded  cheerfully  enough  to  stir 
up  the  peats,  and  to  cook  their  joint  supper  in  a  manner  really 
skilful  for  one  of  her  years ;  and  she  laid  the  cloth ;  and  put  the 
candles  on  the  table ;  and  had  the  tea  and  everything  ready.  Then 
they  sate  down ;  and  Bonald  was  in  very  good  spirits,  and  talked 
to  her,  and  tried  to  amuse  her.  But  the  little  Maggie  rather 
wistfiilly  looked  back  to  the  brilliant  evening  before,  when 
Meenie  was  with  them;  and  perhaps  wondered  whether  there 
would  ever  again  be  a  supper-party  as  joyful  and  friendly  and 
happy  as  they  three  had  been  when  they  were  all  by  themselves 
in  the  big,  gaily  lit  barn. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

*WHEN  SHADOWS  FALL.' 


The  deer-shed  adjoining  the  kennels  was  a  gloomy  place,  with  its 
bare  walls,  its  lack  of  light,  and  its  ominous-looking  cross-beamS) 
ropes,  and  pulley  for  hanging  up  the  slain  deer ;  aud  the  mOTning 
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was  dark  and  lowering,  with  a  bitter  wind  howling  along  the  glen, 
and  sometimes  bringing  with  it  a  sharp  smurr  of  sleet  from  the 
northern  hills.  But  these  things  did  not  seem  to  affect  Bonald*3 
spirits  much  as  he  stood  there,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  bare-headed, 
sorting  out  the  hares  that  were  lying  on  the  floor,  and  determin- 
ing to  whom  and  to  whom  such  and  such  a  brace  or  couple  of 
brace  should  be  sent.  Four  of  the  plumpest  he  had  already 
selected  for  Mrs.  Douglas  (in  the  vague  hope  that  the  useful 
present  might  make  her  a  little  more  placable),  and  he  was  going 
on  with  his  choosing  and  setting  aside — sometimes  lighting  a  pipe 
—sometimes  singing  carelessly — 

*  0  we  aft  hoe  met  at  c'cw,  honnie  Peggie,  0, 
On  the  hanks  0'  Cart  sae  green,  bonnie  Peggie,  0, 
Wliere  tlie  waters  smoothly  rin, 
Far  aneaih  the  roarvtC  linn. 
Far  frae  busy  strife  and  din,  bonny  Peggie,  0  ' 

—when  the  little  Maggie  came  stealing  in. 

*  fionald,'  she  said,  with  an  air  of  reproach,  *  why  are  ye  going 
about  on  such  a  morning  without  your  jacket,  and  bare-headed, 
too?' 

^  Toots,  toots,  lassie,  it's  a  fine  morning,'  said  he,  indiffer- 
ently. 

^  It  was  Meenie  said  I  was  not  to  let  you  do  such  foolish 
things,'  the  little  lass  ventured  to  say,  diffidently. 

Of  course,  this  put  a  new  aspect  on  the  case ;  but  he  would 
not  admit  as  much  directly. 

*  Oh,  well,'  said  he,  *  if  you  bring  me  out  my  coat  and  bonnet 
I  will  put  them  on,  for  I'm  going  down  to  the  Doctor's  with  two 
or  three  of  the  hares.' 

And  then  she  hesitated. 

^Bonald,'  said  she,  *  I  will  take  them  to  Mrs.  Douglas,  if  you 
like.' 

*  You? 'said  he. 

*  For  I  would  give  them  to  her  with  a  nice  message  from  you ; 
and — and — if  you  take  them,  you  will  say  nothing  at  all ;  and 
where  is  the  compliment  ? ' 

He  laughed. 

*  Ye're  a  wise  little  lass ;  but  four  big  hares  are  heavy  to 
carry — with  the  wind  against  ye ;  so  run  away  and  get  me  my 
coat  and  my  Glengarry;  and  I  will  take  them  along  myself, 
compliment  or  no  compliment.' 

However,  as  it  turned  out,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  not  the  first  of 
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the  family  he  was  fated  to  meet  that  moniiQg.  He  had  scaicely 
left  the  deer-shed  when  he  perceived  Meenie  coming  along  the 
road ;  and  this  was  an  auspicious  and  kindly  event ;  for  somehow 
the  day  seemed  to  go  by  more  smoothly  and  evenly  and  con- 
tentedly when  he  had  chanced  to  meet  Meenie  in  the  morning, 
and  have  a  few  minutes'  chat  with  her  about  affairs  in  geaend, 
and  an  assurance  that  all  was  going  well  with  her.  So  he  went 
forward  to  meet  her  with  a  light  heart;  and  he  thought  she 
would  be  pleased  that  he  was  taking  the  hares  to  her  mother;  and 
perhaps,  too,  he  considered  that  they  might  be  a  little  more  fiank 
in  their  friendship,  after  the  exceeding  good-fellowship  of  the 
night  of  the  children's  party. 

He  went  forward  unsuspectingly, 

^  Good  morning,  Miss  Douglas ! '  said  he,  slackening  in  hid 
pace,  for  naturally  they  always  stopped  for  a  few  seconds  or 
minutes  when  they  met  thus. 

But  to  his  astonishment  Miss  Douglas  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  stay.  Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground  as  she  came  along; 
she  but  timidly  half  lifted  them  as  she  reached  him ;  and  *  Good 
morning,  Bonald!'  she  said,  and  would  have  passed  on.  And 
then  it  seemed  as  if,  in  her  great  embarrassment,  she  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  She  stopped ;  her  face  was  suffused  with  red ; 
and  she  said  hurriedly  —  and  yet  with  an  effort  to  appear 
unconcerned — 

*  I  suppose  Maggie  is  at  home  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  said  he,  and  her  manner  was  so  changed  that  he 
also  scarce  knew  what  to  say,  or  to  think. 

And  again  she  was  going  on,  and  again  she  lingered— with  a 
sudden  fear  that  she  might  be  thought  ungracious  or  unkind. 

*  The  children  all  got  away  safely  yesterday  morning,'  said 
she — but  her  eyes  never  met  his ;  and  there  was  still  tell-tale 
colour  in  her  cheeks. 

*  So  I  heard,'  he  answered. 

*  I  am  sure  they  must  have  enjoyed  the  evening,'  she  said, 
as  if  forcing  herself  to  speak. 

And  then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him — for  this  encounter 
had  been  all  too  brief  and  bewildering  for  any  proper  under- 
standing of  it — that  perhaps  her  mother  had  been  reproTing 
her  for  being  too  friendly  with  the  people  about  the  inn  and  vith 
himself,  and  that  he  was  only  causing  her  embarrassment  b? 
detaining  her,  and  so  he  said — 

*0h,  yes,  I'm   sure   o'  that.      Well,  good  morning,  JGss 
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Douglas ;  I'm  going  along  to  give  your  mother  these  two  or  three 
hares/ 

^Good  morning,'  said  she — still  without  looking  at  him— 
and  then  she  went. 

And  he,  too,  went  on  his  way ;  but  only  for  a  brief  space ; 
presently  he  sate  down  on  the  low  stone  dyke  by  the  road-side,  and 
dropped  the  hares  on  the  ground  at  his  feet.  What  could  it  all 
mean?  She  seemed  anxious  to  limit  their  acquaintanceship  to 
the  merest  formalities;  and  yet  to  be  in  a  manner  sorry  for 
having  to  do  so.  Had  he  unwittingly  given  her  some  cause  of 
offence?  He  began  to  recall  the  minutest  occurrences  of  the 
night  of  the  children's  party — wondering  if  something  had  then 
hap])ened  to  account  for  so  marked  a  change?  But  he  could 
think  of  nothing.  The  supper-party  of  three  was  of  her  own 
suggestion ;  she  could  not  be  angry  on  that  account.  Perhaps  he 
ought  to  have  asked  this  person  or  that  person  over  from  the  inn 
to  join  them,  for  the  sake  of  propriety?  Well,  he  did  not  know 
much  about  such  matters ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  were  very 
happy  as  they  were ;  and  that  it  was  nobody  else's  business.  But 
would  she  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account  ?  Or  on  account  of 
his  smoking  in  her  presence  ?  Again  and  again  he  wished  that 
his  pipe  had  been  buried  at  the  bottom  of  the  loch ;  and  indeed 
his  smoking  of  it  that  evening  had  given  him  no  enjoyment  what* 
ever,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  to  please  her ;  but  surely,  in 
any  case,  that  was  a  trifle  ?  Meenie  would  not  suddenly  become 
cold  and  distant  (in  however  reluctant  a  way)  for  a  small  matter 
like  that  ?  Nor  could  she  be  angry  with  him  for  taking  her  father 
away  for  a  day  on  the  hill ;  she  was  always  glad  when  the  Doctor 
got  a  day's  shooting  from  anybody.  No ;  the  only  possible  con- 
clusion he  could  come  to  was  that  Mrs.  Douglas  had  more  strongly 
than  ever  disapproved  of  Meenie's  forming  friendships  among 
people  not  of  her  own  station  in  life;  and  that  some  definite 
instructions  had  been  given,  which  the  girl  was  anxious  to  obey. 
And  if  that  were  so,  ought  he  to  make  it  any  the  more  difficult 
for  her?  He  would  be  as  reserved  and  distant  as  she  pleased. 
He  knew  that  she  was  a  very  kindly  and  sensitive  creature ;  and 
might  dread  giving  pain ;  and  herself  suffer  a  good  deal  more  than 
those  from  whom  she  was  in  a  measure  called  upon  to  separate 
herself.  That  was  a  reason  why  it  should  be  made  easy  for  her ; 
and  he  would  ask  Maggie  to  get  on  with  her  lessons  by  herself,  as 
much  as  she  could ;  and  when  he  met  Miss  Douglas  on  the  road, 
his  greeting  of  her  would  be  of  the  briefest — and  yet  with  as  much 
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kindness  as  she  chose  to  accept,  in  a  word  or  a  look.  And  if  he 
might  not  present  her  with  the  polecat's  skin  that  was  now  just 
about  dressed? — well,  perhaps  the  American  gentleman's  daughter 
would  take  it,  and  have  it  made  into  something,  when  she  came 
up  in  March« 

The  pretty,  little,  doll-like  woman,  with  the  cold  eyes  and  the 
haughty  stare,  was  i^t  the  front- door  of  the  cottage,  scattering 
food  to  the  fowls. 

*  I  have  brought  ye  two  or  three  hares,  Mrs.  Douglas,  if  they're 
of  any  use  to  ye,'  Bonald  said,  modestly. 

*  Thank  you,'  said  she,  with  lofty  courtesy,  *  thank  you ;  I  am 
much  obliged.  Will  you  step  in  and  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes?— I 
am  sure  a  little  spirits  will  do  you  no  harm  on  such  a  cold  momiDgJ 

In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  declined  that  invita- 
tion ;  for  he  had  no  great  love  of  this  domineering  little  woman, 
and  much  preferred  the  society  of  her  big, good-natured  husband; 
but  he  was  curious  about  Meenie,  and  even  inclined  to  be  resent- 
ful, if  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  dealt  with  too  harshly.  So 
he  followed  Mrs.  Douglas  into  the  dignified  little  parlour — which 
was  more  like  a  museum  of  cheap  curiosities  than  a  room  meant 
for  actual  human  use ;  and  forthwith  she  set  on  the  crimson-dyed 
table-cover  a. glass,  a  tumbler,  a  jug  of  water,  and  a  violet-coloured 
bulbous  glass  bottle  with  an  electro-plated  stopper.  £onaId  was 
bidden  to  help  himself;  and  also,  out  of  her  munificence,  she  put 
before  him  a  little  basket  of  sweet  biscuits. 

^  I  hear  the  Doptor  is  away  again,'  Bonald  said — and  a  hundred 
times  would  he  rather  not  have  touched  the  violet  bottle  at  all, 
knowing  that  her  clear,  cold,  blue  eyes  were  calmly  regarding  his 
every  movement. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  *  to  Tongue.  There  is  a  consultation  there. 
I  am  sure  he  has  had  very  little  peace  and  quiet  lately.' 

*  I  am  glad  he  had  a  holiday  yesterday,'  Ronald  said,  with  an 
endeavour  to  be  agreeable. 

But  she  answered  severely — 

*  It  might  have  been  better  if  he  had  spent  the  first,  day  of  his 
getting  back  with  his  own  family.  But  that  has  always  been  hi^ 
way ;  everything  sacrificed  to  the  whim  of  the  moment — to  his 
own  likings  and  dislikings.' 

^  He  enjoys  a  day's  sport  as  much  as  any  man  I  ever  saw,'  raid 
he — not  knowing  very  well  what  to  talk  about. 

*  Yes,  I  dare  say,'  she  answered,  shortly. 

Then  she  pushed  the  biscuits  nearer  him  j  and  returned  to  her 
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attitude  of  observation,  with  her  small,  neat,  white  hands  crossed 
on  her  lap,  the  rings  on  the  fingers  being  perhaps  just  a  little 
displayed. 

*•  Miss  Douglas  is  looking  very  well  at  present,'  he  said,  at  a 
venture. 

'  Williamina  is  well  enough — she  generally  is,'  she  said,  coldly. 
*  There  is  never  much  the  matter  with  her  health.  She  might 
attend  to  her  studies  a  little  more,  and  do  herself  no  harm.  But 
she  takes  after  her  father.' 

There  was  a  little  sigh  of  resignation. 

*  Some  of  us,'  said  he,  good-naturedly,  *  were  expecting  her  to 
come  over  on  Monday  night  to  see  the  dancing.' 

But  here  he  had  struck  solid  rock.  In  a  second — from  her 
attitude  and  demeanour — he  had  guessed  why  it  was  that  Meenie 
liad  not  come  over  to  the  landlord's  party :  a  matter  about  which 
he  had  not  found  courage  to  question  Meenie  herself. 

'Wilhamina,'  observed  the  little  dame,  with  a  magnificent 
dignity,  *  has  other  things  to  think  of — or  ought  to  have,  at  her 
time  of  life,  and  in  her  position.  I  have  had  occasion  frequently  of 
late  to  remind  her  of  what  is  demanded  of  her ;  she  must  conduct 
herself  not  as  if  she  were  for  ever  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  Highland 
village.  It  will  be  necessary  for  her  to  take  her  proper  place  in 
society,  that  she  is  entitled  to  from  her  birth  and  her  relatives ; 
and  of.  CQurse  she  must  be  prepared — of  course  she  must  be  pre- 
pared.  There  are  plenty  who  will  be  willing  to  receive  her ;  it 
vill  be  her  own  fault  if  she  disappoints  them — and  us,  too,  her 
own  parents.  Williamina  will  never  have  to  lead  the  life  that  I 
have  had  to  lead,  I  hope ;  she  belongs  by  birth  to  another  sphere ; 
and  I  hope  she  will  make  the  most  of  her  chances.' 

*  Miss  Douglas  would  be  made  welcome  anywhere,  I  am  sure,' 
he  ventured  to  say ;  but  she  regarded  him  with  a  superior  look — 
as  if  it  were  not  for  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  such  a  point. 

'  Soon,'  she  continued — and  she  was  evidently  bent  on  impress- 
ing him,  *  she  will  be  going  to  Glasgow,  to  finish  in  music  and 
German,  and  to  get  on  with  her  Italian :  you  will  see  she  has  no 
time  to  lose  in  idle  amusement.  We  would  send  her  to  Edinburgh 
or  to  London ;  but  her  sister  being  in  Glasgow  is  a  great  induce- 
ment ;  and  she  will  be  well  looked  after.  But  indeed  Williamina 
is  not  the  kind  of  girl  to  go  and  marry  a  penniless  student ;  she 
has  too  much  common  sense;  and  besides  she  has  seen  how  it 
tnma  out.  Once  in  a  family  is  enough.  No  ;  we  count  on  her 
making  a  good  marriage,  as  the  first  step  towards  her  taking  the 
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position  to  which  she  is  entitled ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I^y 
Stuart  will  take  her  in  hand,  and  give  her  every  chance.  As  for 
their  taking  her  abroad  with  them — and  Sir  Alexander  almost 
promised  as  much — ^what  better  could  there  be  than  thatP—ehe 
would  be  able  to  show  off  her  acquirements  and  accomplishments; 
she  would  be  introduced  to  the  distinguished  people  at  the 
Ministerial  receptions  and  balls ;  she  would  have  her  chance,  as  1 
say.  And  with  such  a  chance  before  her,  surely  it  would  be 
nothing  less  than  wicked  of  her  to  fling  away  her  time  in  idle 
follies,  I  want  her  to  remember  what  lies  before  her;  a  cottage 
like  this  is  all  very  well  for  me — I  have  made  my  bed  and  must 
lie  on  it ;  but  for  her — who  may  even  be  adopted  by  Lady  Stuart 
— who  knows  ?  for  stranger  things  have  happened — it  wonld  be 
downright  madness  to  sink  into  content  with  her  present  way  of 
Ufe.' 

*  And  when  do  you  think  that  M — that  Miss  Douglas  will  be 
going  away  to  Glasgow?'  he  asked — but  absently,  as  it  were,  for 
he  was  thinking  of  Inver-Mudal,  and  Clebrig,  and  Loch  LopI, 
and  Strath-Terry,  and  of  Meenie  being  away  from  them  all. 

*  That  depends  entirely  on  herself,'  was  the  reply-  *  As  soon 
as  she  is  sufficiently  forward  all  round  for  the  finidung  lessons, 
her  sister  is  ready  to  receive  her.' 

*  It  will  be  lonely  for  you  with  your  daughter  away,'  said  he. 

<  Parents  have  to  make  sacrifices,'  she  said.  ^  Yes,  and  children 
too.  And  better  they  should  make  them  whQe  they  are  young 
than  all  through  the  years  after.  I  hope  Williamina's  will  be  no 
wasted  life.' 

He  did  not  know  what  further  to  say:  he  was  dismayed, 
perplexed,  down-hearted,  or  something :  if  this  was  a  lesson  ^e 
had  meant  to  read  him,  it  had  struck  home.  So  he  rose  and  took 
his  leave ;  and  she  thanked  him  again  for  the  hares ;  and  he  went 
out,  and  found  Harry  awaiting  him  on  the  doorstep.  Moreover, 
as  he  went  down  to  the  little  gate,  he  perceived  that  Meenie  la* 
coming  back — she  had  been  but  to  the  iim  with  a  message ;  and, 
obeying  some  curious  kind  of  instinct,  he  turned  to  the  left- 
pretending  not  to  have  seen  her  coming ;  and  soon  he  was  orer 
the  bridge,  and  wandering  away  up  the  lonely  glen  whose  silence 
is  broken  only  by  the  whispering  rush  of  Mudal  Water. 

He  wandered  on  and  on  through  the  desolate  moorland,  on 
this  wild  and  blustering  day,  paying  but  little  heed  to  tie 
piercing  wind  or  the  driven  sleet  that  smote  his  eyelids.  And  he 
was  not  so  very  sorrowful ;  his  common  sense  had  told  him  ^11 
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this  before ;  Rose  Meenie,  Love  Meenie,  was  very  well  in  secret 
fencies  and  rhymes  and  verses  j  but  beyond  that,  she  was  nothing 
to  him.  But  what  would  Clebrig  do,  and  Mudal  Water,  and  all 
the  wide,  bleak  country  that  had  been  brought  up  in  the  love  of 
her,  aud  was  saturated  with  the  charm  of  her  presence,  and  seemed 
for  ever  listening  in  deathlike  silence  for  the  light  music  of  her 
voice?  There  were  plenty  of  verses  running  through  his  head  on 
this  Wild  day  too ;  the  hills  and  the  clouds  and  the  January  sky 
were  full  of  speech ;  and  they  were  all  of  them  to  be  bereft  of  her 
as  well  as  he : — 

Mudaly  that  comes  from  the  lonely  locJi, 

Doicn  throtigh  t/ie  moorland  russet  ami  hroicyi, 

Know  you  tlie  neios  that  we  Jiavefor  you  ? — 
Meenie' s  away  to  Glasyoto  town. 

See  Ben  Clehrig,  his  giant  Jront 

Hidden  and  dark  wiUi  a  sudden  frow^i ; 

Wliat  is  the  light  of  the  valley  to  him^ 
Since  Meenie*s  away  to  Glasgoio  town  ? 

Empty  the  vaJkyj  empty  ilie  worlds 

The  sun  may  arise  and  the  sun  go  down  ; 

But  what  to  do  toith  the  lonely  hours, 
Since  Meenie*s  away  to  Glasgoio  toum  ? 

CaU  her  back,  Clehrig I  Mudal,  caU! 

Ere  aUofthe  young  Spring  time  he  flown; 
Birds,  trees,  and  blossoms — you  t/iat  she  loved — 

0  summon  her  back  from  Glasgow  toini  / 

'  Call  her  bade,  Clebrig  !  Mudal,  call !  *  he  repeated  to  himself 
as  he  marched  along  the  moorland  road ;  for  what  would  they  do 
without  some  one  to  guard,  and  some  one  to  watch  for,  and  some 
one  to  listen  for,  in  the  first  awakening  of  the  dawn  ?  Glasgow — the 
great  and  grimy  city — ^that  would  be  a  strange  sort  of  guardian, 
in  the  young  Spring  days  that  were  coming,  for  this  fair  Suther- 
land flower.  And  yet  might  not  some  appeal  be  made  even  there 
— PQipe  summons  of  attention,  as  it  were  ? 

0  Glasgow  town,  how  little  you  knoto 

TJiat  Meenie  has  icandered  in 
To  the  very  heart  of  your  darkened  streets, 

Through  all  the  bicstle  aiid  din, 

VOL.  V.  NO.  IfXIX.  I  I 
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A  Suilusrliaid  blossom  shining  fair 

Amid  all  ijour  dismal  ha::ie, 
Fovjcttlttfj  the  breath  of  the  sumnrr  hlUs^ 

And  the  blue  of  the  iwrthcrn  days. 

From  Dixon^s  Jire-wreaths  to  Holloa  stalk, 

JjIow,  south  windy  and  clear  the  skf/, 
Till  she  think  of  Ben  Clebrig's  sunny  slop  is. 

Where  the  basking  red-deer  lie. 

Blow,  sotUh  iciiul,  ami  show  her  a  glimpse  of  Hue 

Through  the  2>(^l  of  dusky  brown  ; 
And  see  that  you  guard  her  and  tend  her  irell, 

Vou,  fortunate  Glasgow  Town  ! 

But  then — but  then — that  strange,  impossible  time — daring 
which  there  would  be  no  Meenie  visible  anywhere  along  the 
mountain  roads ;  and  Mudal  Water  would  go  by  unheeded ;  and 
there  would  be  no  careless,  clear-singing  girl's  voice  along  Loch 
Naver's  shores — that  strange  time  would  surely  come  to  an  end, 
and  he  could  look  forward  and  see  how  the  ending  of  it  would  be : 

Tlhe  clouds  lay  heavy  on  Clebrig^s  crest, 

For  days  ami  weeks  together; 
The  shepherds  along  St  rath-Terr y*s  side 

Cursed  at  the  rainy  toeathcr  ; 
They  scarce  could  get  a  favouring  day 

For  the  burning  of  the  heathei; 

When  sudden  the  clouds  were  rent  {?i  twain 
And  the  hill  laughed  out  to  the  sun; 

And  the  hinds  stole  up,  with  wondering  eyes. 
To  the  far  slopes  yellotv  and  dun; 

And  the  birds  were  singing  in  every  bush 
As  at  Sj)ring  anew  begun, 

0  Ckbrig,  wit  at  is  it  that  makes  yon  gla*l, 

And  whither  is  gone  yourfroini  1 
Are  you  looking  afar  into  the  south. 

The  long,  wide  strath  adoion  1 
And  see  you  that  Meenie  is  coming  back — 

Love  Meenie,  from  Glasgoto  toivn! 

He  laughed.  Not  yet  was  Love  Meenie  taken  away  from 
them  all.  And  if  in  the  unknown  future  the  Stuarts  of  Glesgasi: 
and  Orosay  were  to  carry  her  oflF  and  make  a  great  lady  of  her,  and 
take  her  to  see  strange  places,  and  perhaps  marry  her  to  a»me 
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noble  person,  at  least  in  the  meantime  Ben  Clebrig  and  Ben  Loyal 
and  the  wide  straths  between  knew  that  they  still  held  in  the 
mighty  hollow  of  their  hand  this  sweet  flower  of  Sutherlandshire, 
and  that  the  world  and  the  skies  and  the  woods  and  lakes  seemed 
&irer  because  of  her  presence.  And  as  regarded  himself,  and  his 
relations  with  her  ?  Well,  what  must  be  must.  Only  he  hoped 
— and  there  was  surely  no  great  vanity,  nor  self-love,  nor  jealousy 
in  80  modest  a  hope — that  the  change  of  her  manner  towards  him 
was  due  to  the  counsels  of  her  mother  rather  than  to  anything  he 
had  unwittingly  said  or  done.  Rose  Meenie — ^Love  Meenie — ^he 
had  called  her  in  verses ;  but  always  he  had  been  most  respectful 
to  herself;  and  he  could  not  believe  that  she  thought  him  capable 
of  doing  anything  to  offend  her. 


(7*0  ht  continued.) 
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A  March  Evening. 

fTlHE  boughs  are  black,  the  wind  is  cold, 
■*-     And  cold  and  black  the  fading  sky; 
And  cold  and  ghostly,  fold  on  fold, 
Across  the  hills  the  vapours  lie. 

Sad  is  my  heart,  and  dim  mine  eye, 

With  thoughts  of  all  the  woes  that  were; 

And  all  that  through  the  forward  year. 
Prophetic,  flit  like  phantoms  by. 

But,  in  the  cheerless  silence,  hark. 

Some  throstle's  vesper !  loud  and  clear. 
Beside  his  mate  I  hear  him  siug ; 

And,  sudden  at  my  feet  I  mark 
A  daflFodil  that  lights  the  dark — 
Joy,  joy,  'tis  here,  the  spring,  the  spring ! 


George  Miueb. 
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King  Solomon  ben  David  and  the 
Players  at  the  Chess. 

KING  SOLOMON  BEN  DAVID,  the  Wise,  on  whom  be  peace, 
was  a  mighty  player  at  the  chess  before  the  Lord.  And 
he  sent  unto  Vaphres,  King  of  Egypt,  and  Nabonassar,  King  of 
Babylon,  and  Shalmaneser,  King  of  Assyria,  and  unto  others  of 
the  kings  round  about,  whether  they  were  friends  or  whether  they 
were  enemies ;  Hadad,  King  of  Edom ;  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  ;  and 
Reson,  King  of  Damascus,  who  alone  of  the  princes  of  Syria 
refused  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  King  of  Israel,  saying,  *  Greeting 
from  my  lord  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  who  desireth  to  play  with 
thee  at  the  chess.  And  whosoever  among  ye  is  minded  to  play  with 
me  at  the  chess,  either  I  will  come  unto  him,  or  otherwise,  if  he  will, 
he  shall  come  to  me  at  the  House  of  Millo,  in  Jerusalem ;  and  if  he 
win  of  me  a  game,  he  shall  have  ten  of  the  cities  of  Israel  of  them 
that  are  nighest  his  own  borders ;  but  an  if  he  lose,  he  shall 
forfeit  me  ten  cities  of  those  of  his  own  country  that  are  nighest 
the  land  of  Israel.'  And  King  Vaphres,  which  is  Pharaoh,  and 
the  other  kings  played  with  King  Solomon,  and  the  Lord  gave 
King  Solomon  the  upper  hand  of  them  all,  so  that  he  gat  fifty 
walled  cities  beyond  the  borders  of  Israel,  and  made  broad  the 
borders  of  Israel  from  the  river  Euphrates  unto  the  land  of 
%ypt>  BO  that  he  ruled  all  the  kingdoms,  as  it  is  written,  even 
from  Tiphsah  unto  Uzzah. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  a  time  that  there  was  no  man  so 
bold  that  he  durst  adventure  to  play  King  Solomon  at  the  chess 
nnless  he  should  give  him  the  advantage,  as  three  of  the  foot 
soldiers,  or  an  elephant,  or  a  camel  of  the  right  hand  and  a 
knight  of  the  left,  or  the  like.  And  all  of  his  viziers  and  all  the 
poets  and  musicians  of  the  Temple  he  made  aweary  of  their  lives 
ecause  of  disappointment.  For  he  would  say,  ^  0,  such  an  one, 
do  thou  play  me  at  the  chess,  and  I  will  give  thee  three  or  four, 
as  it  might  be,  of  my  fighting  men ;  and  if  thou  win  the  game  of 
me  I  will  give  thee  a  garment  of  broidered  work  of  Hind  worth  a 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  or  a  sword  of  the  steel  of  Cathay  with 
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a  hilt  wrought  of  a  single  emerald,  such  as  no  king  hath  in  lus 
treasury,  or  a  charger  of  the  colts  of  the  dams  of  Arabia  by  the 
steeds  of  the  sea.  So  they  played  at  the  chess  with  the  King, 
and  when  he  had  won  the  game  of  any  of  them,  then  would  he 
laugh  and  say,  *  Behold,  I  leave  thee  thy  robe,  for  it  is  not  meet 
for  a  king  to  take  aught  of  his  servants,'  and  he  bade  fill  him 
wine  that  he  might  forget  the  bitterness  of  his  heart. 

But  after  a  time  it  came  to  pass  that  the  King  was  weary  of 
playing  with  his  viziers  and  the  poets  and  musicians  of  the 
Temple,  and  his  judges,  and  the  captains  of  his  guard,  and  would 
fain  find  out  others,  whose  manner  of  play  he  knew  not,  to  play 
against  him  at  the  chess.  But  the  dread  of  the  King  was  sore 
in  the  hearts  of  them  that  he  called  to  play  against  him,  and  he 
said,  *  Behold,  they  are  all  daunted  by  the  terror  of  my  wisdom, 
and  I  have  no  glory  of  all  my  skill ;  for  though  the  gazelle  be 
fleeter  of  foot  than  the  leopard,  yet  ever  the  leopard  leapeth  on 
to  the  neck  of  the  gazelle.  Now  therefore  will  I  disguise  my 
countenance,  and  they  that  play  against  me  shall  not  know  that 
they  play  against  King  Solomon.' 

So  he  called  unto  him  his  chief  vizier,  Zabud  ben  Na,the 
King's  friend,  and  at  eventide  they  stained  their  faces  and  put 
on  garments  as  they  had  been  merchants  firom  Ophir,  and  went 
forth  into  the  streets  of  the  city.  And  at  the  comer  of  the 
King's  Avenue  which  is  before  the  House  of  Millo,  they  met  a 
stranger  of  comely  conditions  clad  in  a  rich  garment  of  Baalbek, 
walking  slowly  as  one  perplexed,  not  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
ground.    And  Solomon  said,  *  Peace  be  upon  thee,  O  brother.' 

And  the  stranger  answered  and  said,  *  Peace  be  upon  thee, 
0  brother,  from  the  Lord  of  Peace,  the  One,  the  Merciful.' 

And  Solomon  said,  *  Who  art  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou, 
for  meseemeth  thou  art  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  the  city?' 

And  the  stranger  said,  *  Men  call  me  Jareb  ben  Othniel,  and 
Vaphres,  King  of  Egypt,  this  long  time  hath  entertained  me  in 
his  palace  as  one  of  his  boon  companions,  for  I  am  a  poet  and 
musician  after  his  own  heart;  and  even  now  am  I  come  unto 
Jerusalem  as  a  messenger  unto  Jehoshaphat  ben  Abiud,  King 
Solomon's  remembrancer,  with  whom  I  must  needs  be  before 
midnight.' 

Then  said  Solomon,  *  It  wanteth  yet  some  hours  of  midnight ; 
come  with  us  in  the  meanwhile  to  our  lodging,  and  let  us  pass 
the  time  with  wine  and  music' 

*  I  will  well,'  said  Jareb.     And  when  they  came  into  the  lodg- 
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ing  King  Solomon  had  prepared  Zabud  let  call  for  wine,  and  they 
made  merry. 

Then  said  King  Solomon,  *  Let  bring  the  tables,  that  thou 
and  I  may  play  a  bout  at  the  chess,  and  then  shalt  thou  sing  us  a 
song  of  them  that  delight  the  heart  of  King  Pharaoh.' 

Then  Jareb  said,  *  Sweet  is  the  song  that  closeth  the  eyes  of 
the  sleepless  in  sleep,  and  giveth  ease  to  the  sick  man  who  crieth 
aloud  for  the  soreness  of  his  pain.  When  he  heareth  my  voice, 
the  slave  remembereth  not  his  chain  nor  the  outcast  his  poverty ; 
the  toiler  layeth  aside  his  work  and  the  angry  man  his  wrath. 
Yea,  to  hearken  to  my  music  the  lover  leaveth  to  dote  upon  his 
mistress's  bosom,  and  the  mother  forsaketh  her  only  son  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pit.  But  as  for  playing  at  the  chess  at  this  time, 
I  pray  thee  hold  thy  servant  excused,  for  the  One  Merciful,  to 
whom  be  glory,  hath  laid  a  burden  on  thy  servant,  so  that  he  can- 
not lose  a  game  at  the  chess  even  if  he  so  would,  and  haply  if  he 
Tcin  a  game  of  thee  thou  wilt  be  an-angered,  and  he  should  seem 
ungrateful  in  thine  eyes  for  this  grace  that  thou  hast  shown  him.' 

Then  Solomon  laughed,  and  spake  within  himself,  ^  This  min- 
strel is  of  the  children  of  Eblis  the  braggart,  and  the  Ijord  hath 
gi?en.him  into  my  hands  that  I  may  put  his  boasting  to  shame. 
Surely  I  will  win  a  game  of  him  and  pull  his  robe  over  his  head, 
and  then  shall  be  given  him  a  lute  wherewith  to  comfort  the 
sadness  of  his  spirit.' 

But  the  King's  lips  spake  otherwise  than  the  thought  that  was 
in  his  heart,  and  he  said,  *  Blessed  be  thou,  Jareb  ben  Othniel!  I 
would  fain  lose  a  game  at  the  chess  unto  thee,  and,  behold,  I  give 
thee  this  cloak  of  mine  own  in  earnest  of  thy  victory.' 

And  therewithal  he  set  upon  him  his  cloak,  which  was  of  stuff 
of  Tyre,  apparelled  with  lynx's  far,  worth  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold. 

Then  Zabud  let  call  for  tables,  and  King  Solomon  played  at 
the  chess  with  Jareb  ben  Othniel ;  and  King  Solomon's  men  were 
of  the  white  and  Jareb's  of  the  black.  And  Jareb  played  without 
thought,  as  one  that  could  but  little  of  the  chess,  so  that  in  a 
brief  space  King  Solomon  had  taken  prisoner  both  his  elephants 
and  a  knight  and  a  camel,  besides  four  of  his  foot  soldiers,  while 
Jareb  had  taken  but  one  foot  soldier  of  King  Solomon. 

And  Solomon  said  within  himself,  *  There  is  no  glory  in  play- 
ing with  a  foolish  lutanist  such  as  this.  Shall  leviathan  put  forth 
his  strength  against  the  gadfly  ?  I  will  contrive  a  combination 
and  make  an  end  of  him.'  So  he  made  a  combination  and  took 
^  captain. 
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llien  Jareb  rose  up  and  made  as  though  he  would  go.  And 
Solomon  said  unto  him,  *  Whither  away  ?  for  the  game  is  not  yet 
played  out.' 

Then  Jareb  said,  '  0  my  lord,  King  Solomon,  when  thou 
walkest  abroad,  the  herbs  of  ^^  field,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  find  themselves  a  tongue  to  tell  thee  of 
their  several  virtues,  yet  hast  thou  not  heard  the  voice  of  these 
chess  men.  See  now  and  behold :  if  thy  servant  should  moTC 
yonder  foot  soldier  on  to  the  next  square,  where  would  my  lord 
the  King  be  then  ?  Verily  thy  servant  knoweth  nought  as  of  play- 
ing at  the  chess,  yet  knoweth  he  more  withal  than  my  lord  King 
Solomon.' 

And  Solomon  looked  at  the  tables,  and  behold  if  his  adversary 
should  play  his  foot  soldier  on  to  the  next  square  the  King  was 
checkmated  without  redress. 

And  when  he  understood  that  his  name  was  known  of  Jaieb 
and  that  lie  was  defeated,  a  mighty  wrath  gat  hold  upon  King 
Solomon,  and  the  world  was  straitened  upon  him*  And  the 
blackness  of  the  tempest  was  in  his  forehead,  and  the  Ughtning 
flashed  from  his  eyes,  and  his  voice  was  as  the  thunder  in  the 
hills.  And  he  drew  his  sword  and  smote  off  the  head  of  Jareb  as 
he  stood. 

Then  said  he  to  Zabud,  ^  Cast  me  this  dog's  carrion  into  the 
ditch  without  the  city,  that  the  fowls  of  uncleanness  may  feast 
themselves  therewithal.' 

But  behold  there  was  no  dead  body,  neither  any  blood;  and 
Zabud  said,  *  May  God,  to  whom  be  glory,  preserve  my  lord  the 
King.     Verily  this  man  was  a  sorcerer.' 

*  Nay,'  said  King  Solomon,  *  he  was  no  sorcerer,  for  always  the 
jewel  of  my  girdle  wameth  me  so  often  as  one  who  useth  witch- 
craft Cometh  into  my  presence ;  yet  as  at  this  time  it  spake  not 
But  said  he  not  that  he  was  bound  unto  the  house  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  our  remembrancer  ?  Haste  thee  thither  and  bring  tidings 
whether  thou  hear  of  him.' 

So  Zabud  went  to  the  house  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  asked  at  the 
gate  whether  such  an  one  had  been  there.  And  the  master  of 
the  gate  made  answer  and  said,  ^  0  my  lord,  of  a  truth  such  an  one 
hath  been  here  but  even  now,  and  he  went  in  unto  my  lord,  and 
even  as  he  bowed  his  head  to  salute  him  my  lord  groaned  thrice 
and  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  this  stranger  of  whom  thou  speakest 
turned  him  about,  saying,  "  The  One  Merciful  hath  had  mercy 
upon  him  and  given  him  peace."     And  behold  he  was  gone.* 
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So  Zabud  returned  to  King  Solomon,  and  told  him  all  the 
tidings.  And  King  Solomon  rent  his  garments  for  the  death  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  said,  ^  See  now,  this  dog  hath  told  me  I  know 
less  than  nought,- yet  knew  he  less  than  nought  himself,  otherwise 
would  he  never  have  thought  to  bear  a  message  to  a  dead  man. 
May  God  not  have  mercy  on  his  soul/ 

Now  it  was  about  a  seven-years'  space,  and  King  Solomon 
again  disguised  his  countenance  and  went  forth  with  his  chief 
vizier  to  seek  one  to  play  at  the  chess  with  the  King.  And  as 
they  walked  along  the  covered  way  of  the  Thousand  Fountains 
thatleadeth  to  the  House  of  Lebanon,  at  the  corner  of  the  street 
called  Yellow  there  met  them  a  damsel,  as  it  were  a  moon,  and 
her  countenance  was  as  a  treasure  house  of  the  beauty  of  the 
elements.  Her  hair  was  golden  as  the  flames  in  the  circle  of  fire 
that  is  the  uttermost  girdle  of  the  world ;  her  eyebrows  were  as 
rainbows  and  her  eyes  as  the  stars  of  the  air ;  her  nose  and  cheeks 
were  as  flowers  of  the  earth,  white  and  red  as  roses  in  the  rose 
gardens  of  Sharon,  and  the  mole  thereon  of  the  colour  of  the  soil 
of  Eden ;  her  lips  were  as  the  coral  of  the  Seven  Seas,  and  her 
teeth  as  pearls  of  the  waters  of  El  Kerker ;  her  garments  were  as 
the  Milky  Way  for  the  glitter  of  jewels,  and  as  the  nest  of  the 
Phoenix  for  sweet  smell  of  musk  and  myrrh  and  ambergris  and 
cassia  and  frankincense;  and  the  swaying  of  her  body  as  she 
walked  was  as  the  bending  of  the  willow  withes  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan  when  the  wind  of  sundown  reveals  the  inward  whiteness  of 
their  leaves. 

And  King  Solomon's  eyes  waxed  swollen  for  gladness  to  look 
upon  her,  and  he  said,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee,  0  daughter  of  mine 
uncle.'  And  she  answered,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee,  0  my  lord,  and 
the  mercy  of  the  One  Merciful.' 

And  Solomon  said,  ^  0  damsel,  who  art  thou  and  whither  goest 
thou? '  And  she  said,  *  Thy  servant  is  a  slave  girl  of  the  house- 
hold of  Ahimaaz,  to  whom  thy  lord  and  mine.  King  Solomon,  on 
whom  be  peace,  hath  given  his  daughter  Basmath  in  marriage  ; 
and  even  now  am  I  bound  to  the  house  of  Ben  Abinadab,  to  whom 
our  lord  King  Solomon  hath  given  his  daughter  Taphath  in  mar- 
riage, for  there  is  a  feast  there  toward  this  night,  and  thy  slave 
hath  been  sent  for  to  sing  before  the  princes  and  captains  and 
companies.    And  men  call  me  Admatha  the  daughter  of  Adaiah.' 

And  the  King  said,  ^  What  songs  canst  thou  sing  ? '  And  she 
Baid,  <  0  my  lord,  thy  slave  girl  hath  but  little  skill,  and  her 
voice  to  the  many  soundeth  harsh  and  untuneable ;  yet  the  lover. 
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when  he  swooneth  in  the  extremity  of  his  passion,  is  fain  to 
hearken  unto  me,  and  my  song  is  blessed  of  the  wise  man  to 
whom  the  vanity  of  all  things  hath  been  revealed.' 

And  Solomon  said,  *  0  Admatha,  it  is  not  yet  the  hour  of  the 
feast ;  come  with  us  awhile  to  our  lodging  that  we  have  prepared, 
and  let  us  pass  the  time  with  wine  aud  music  until  it  behoveth 
thee  to  depart.'  And  she  answered,  *  Peace  be  upon  ye;  I  viU 
well.'  So  they  came  into  the  lodging,  and  Zabud  let  call  for 
wine  and  they  made  merry. 

Then  King  Solomon  said,  ^  Let  bring  tables,  that  thou  and  I 
may  play  a  bout  at  the  chess,  and  then  shalt  thou  aing  us  a  song 
of  them  that  give  ease  to  the  lover  in  the  torment  of  his  passion.' 

But  Admatha  said,  ^  0  my  lord,  as  for  playing  at  the  chess  at 
this  time,  I  pray  thee  hold  thy  slave  excused.' 

^  Wherefore  so  ? '  said  King  Solomon ;  *  for  my  heart  is  set  to 
play  with  thee  at  the  chess.'  Then  said  Admatha,  <  0  my  bffd, 
the  One  Merciful,  to  whom  be  all  glory,  hath  laid  a  burden  on 
thy  slave  in  this  matter,  forasmuch  as  she  may  in  no  wise  lose  a 
game  at  the  chess,  strive  she  never  so  sore ;  and  if  she  play  witb 
thee  and  win  the  game,  thou  wilt  haply  be  an-angered  with  her,  and 
she  should  seem  ungrateful  to  thee  for  this  grace  that  thou  bast 
shown  her.' 

And  Solomon  said  within  himself,  ^  I  have  held  convarse  vith 
this  damsel  aforetime,  for  of  a  surety  I  do  remember  this  word  slic 
hath  spoken  that  none  may  have  the  upper  hand  of  her  at  the 
chess.'  And  he  looked  upon  her  straitly  of  a  long  time,  yet  could 
he  call  nothing  to  mind  as  of  her  face  or  favour.  And  he  said 
within  himself,  *  Behold,  that  which  is  is  that  which  hath  been, 
and  that  which  shall  be,  shall  be  even  as  that  which  is.  Belike  it 
was  one  of  them  I  have  defeated  of  old  who  boasted  himself  thos 
or  ever  I  turned  his  boasting  into  shame.' 

But  he  spake  with  his  lips  and  said,  *  0  Admatha,  even  to  lose 
a  game  at  thy  hands  were  sweeter  than  to  overcome  the.  King  d 
Damascus,  and,  behold,  I  give  thee  this  cloak  in  earnest  of  thj 
victory.* 

Then  Zabud  let  call  for  tables,  and  Solomon  the  King  played 
at  the  chess  with  Admatha  the  slave  girl ;  and  Solomon's  men  were 
of  the  white  and  Admatha's  men  of  the  black.  And  Admatha  played 
without  thought,  as  one  that  could  but  little  of  the  chess,  » 
that  in  a  brief  space  King  Solomon  had  taken  prisoner  both  her 
elephants  and  a  knight  of  the  right  hand  and  a  camel  of  the  lefti 
besides  four  of  her  foot  soldiers,  while  AdmatJia  had  taken  but  one 
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foot  soldier  of  King  Solomon.  And  Solomon  said  within  himself, 
*  What  glory  is  it  unto  me  to  win  at  the  chess  of  this  music  girl  ? 
Shall  I  lifl  a  scymetar  of  the  steel  of  Cathay  to  crop  a  flower  of 
the  balsam  ?  I  will  contrive  a  combination  and  make  an  end  of 
her/    So  he  made  a  combination  and  took  her  captain. 

Then  Admatha  rose  up  and  made  as  though  she  would  go. 
Bat  Solomon  said,  ^  Whither  away,  0  Admatha  ?  for  the  game  is 
not  yet  played  out.' 

Then  Admatha  turned  about  and  said,  ^  0  my  lord  King 
Solomon,  when  it  listeth  thee  to  sit  on  thy  carpet,  the  winds 
become  thy  chariot,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  fare  tmder  thee 
to  subdue  thine  enemies ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  fly  overhead  as 
it  were  a  canopy  to  shield  thee  from  the  sun ;  yet  these  chess  men, 
that  are  but  of  ebony  wood  and  the  tusk  of  behemoth,  refuse  to 
obey  thee.  See  now  and  behold :  if  thy  slave  should  move  yonder 
foot  soldier  on  to  the  next  square,  where  would  my  lord  the  King 
be  then  ?  As  for  playing  at  the  chess,  thy  slave  girl  knoweth 
nought,  yet  knoweth  she  more  withal  than  my  lord  King 
Solomon.' 

And  when  Solomon  looked  at  the  tables,  behold  if  his  adver- 
raiy  should  move  the  foot  soldier  on  to  the  next  square  the  King 
was  checkmated  without  redress. 

And  when  he  understood  that  he  was  known  of  Admatha  and 
that  he  was  defeated,  a  mighty  wrath  gat  hold  upon  King 
Solomon,  and  the  world  was  straitened  upon  him;  the  vein  of 
fury  stood  out  between  his  eyebrows,  and  the  fire  flashed  from  his 
eyes  as  the  blaze  leaps  from  a  burning  mountain,  and  the  darkness 
which  gathered  on  his  brow  was  as  the  smoke  thereof,  and  his 
words  rolled  forth  even  as  the  molten  stone  from  the  mouths  of 
the  cauldrons  of  Eblis  in  the  hills  of  Sikkel.  And  he  drew  his 
sword  and  smote  oflF  the  head  of  Admatha  as  she  stood. 

And  he  cried  aloud  to  Zabud,  *  Cast  me  this  swine's  carcass 
iuto  the  ditch  without  the  city,  that  the  fowls  of  uncleanness 
may  feast  themselves  therewithal.' 

But,  behold,  there  was  no  dead  body,  neither  was  there  any 
blood;  and  Zabud  said,  *God  preserve  my  lord  the  King!  this 
damsel  was  a  sorceress.' 

*  Nay,*  said  King  Solomon,  *  for  my  ring  spake  no  word  of 
warning.  But  said  she  not  that  she  was  bound  to  the  feast  at  the 
house  of  Ben  Abinadab  ?  Now,  therefore,  go  straightway  thither 
and  bring  me  tidings.' 

And  as  Zabud  went  toward  the  house  he  met  a  great  company 
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of  men  and  women  weeping  and  wailing  and  rending  their  gar- 
ments ;  and  when  they  saw  Zabud  they  cried,  *  0  my  lord,  mayst 
thou  survive  my  lord  Ben  Abinadab !  for,  behold,  as  we  all  were 
feasting  and  making  merry,  a  certain  slave  girl  came  into  the 
company,  whom  my  lord  bade  sing  to  her  lute.  And  when  she 
had  tuned  her  lute  she  began  to  sing,  and  or  ever  she  had  sang 
two  words  my  lord  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  died.  Now, 
therefore,  bear  the  tidings  to  King  Solomon  with  haste,  f<nr  oor 
lady  Taphath,  the  chiefest  widow  of  Ben  Abinadab,  is  the  daughter 
of  my  lord  the  King.' 

Then  Solomon  was  sore  troubled,  and  rent  his  gaiments  and 
cast  ashes  upon  his  head,  and  the  days  were  darkened  upon  him. 
And  he  said, '  Who  is  this  slave  girl  ?  for  of  a  surety  I  do  remember 
all  these  things  of  aforetime.'  Howbeit  he  remembered  not  Jareb 
ben  Othniel,  and  he  said,  <  I  am  as  one  that  resteth  on  his  oar 
when  the  image  of  his  oar  is  bent  awry  by  reason  of  the  water 
that  is  over  it,  so  that  he  seeth  not  aright  that  which  he  seemeth 
to  see.  O !  the  waters !  the  waters !  They  have  covered  the  whole 
world,  so  that  no  man  seeth  truly  the  things  that  have  been  for 
the  waters  that  are  above  them.' 

And  about  a  space  of  one-and-twenty  years,  yet  once  xsisstt 
King  Solomon  and  his  chief  vizier  disguised  themselves  and  vent 
forth  into  the  city,  if  haply  they  might  find  one  to  play  at  the 
chess  with  the  King.  And  as  they  came  nigh  unto  the  Water 
Grate  of  the  Temple,  behold  there  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  stef^ 
an  old  man,  as  it  were  a  sheikh  of  the  Sons  of  the  Desert,  and  his 
hair  was  white  as  the  watercourses  of  the  hills  in  winter,  and  his 
beard  flowed  down  to  his  knees,  as  it  were  icicles  of  stone  in  the 
caverns  of  Hermon,  and  his  eyebrows  were  as  the  snow  on  the 
branches  of  the  cedars  of  the  forest,  and  his  eyes  as  the  torches 
of  them  that  seek  for  Thammuz  on  Lebanon. 

And  Solomom  said  unto  him,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee,  0  mine 
uncle.'  And  the  old  man  answered,  *  Peace  be  unto  thee  and 
mercy  from  the  One  Merciful.'  And  Solomon  said,  *By  what 
name  shall  I  speak  unto  my  father's  brother,  and  whithervard 
shall  we  bear  him  company  ? ' 

And  the  old  man  said, '  I  am  Habakkuk  ben  Methusael,  the 
Chief  of  the  Benou  Methusael,  children  of  the  Great  Desert,  and 
I  have  come  hither  to  Jerusalem  that  I  may  play  a  game  at  the 
chess  with  my  lord  King  Solomon.' 

And  Solomon  said,  *  0  Habakkuk,  is  there  any  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Desert  who  is  the  equal  of  my  lord  King  Solomon  ? ' 
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And  Habakkuk  said,  <  Nay,  my  son,  there  is  none  among  the 
kii]gs  of  the  earth  who  may  be  compared  to  my  lord  King  Solomon 
in  riches,  or  in  majesty,  or  in  wisdom ;  yet  haply  in  this  matter 
of  playing  at  the  chess,  the  Lord,  to  whom  be  all  glory,  hath  been 
mind&l  not  to  lay  up  the  whole  of  His  treasure  in  a  single  treasure 
house;  for  thy  servant  hath  played  with  men  of  understanding 
as  well  as  with  others  these  two  hundred  years  and  more,  yet  hath 
he  never  lost  a  game  to  any  of  the  children  of  men/ 

And  Solomon  said  within  himself,  ^  Now  will  I  win  a  game  of 
this  patriarch  of  the  Desert,  and  afterwards  we  will  bring  him  to 
my  palace,  and  when  he  seeth  that  it  was  none  other  than  King 
Solomon  himself  who  hath  defeated  him  his  shame  shall  be  the 
less/ 

So  he  spake  to  the  old  man  and  said,  ^  Behold,  as  at  this  time 
my  lord  King  Solomon  hath  gone  to  sup  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  House  of  Lebanon,  and  of  a  surety  he  will  not 
retam  till  after  midnight,  for  thy  servants  but  even  now  met  the 
bearers  returning  with  his  litter.  Wherefore  do  thou  come  with 
us  to  our  lodging,  and  if  it  irk  thee  not  win  a  game  at  the  chess 
of  thy  servant/ 

And  Habakkuk  said,  ^  I  will  well/ 

So  they  came  into  the  lodging,  and  Zabud  let  call  for  wine 
and  they  made  merry ;  howbeit  Habakkuk  excused  himself  as  for 
drinking- of  the  wine  for  that  he  was  of  kindred  with  Hammath  of 
the  tribe  of  Rechab. 

And  Zabud  let  call  for  tables,  and  Solomon  tbe  King  played  at 
the  chess  with  Habakkuk  the  Son  of  the  Desert,  and  Solomon's 
men  were  of  the  white  and  Habakkuk's  of  the  black.  And 
Habakkuk  played  without  thought  as  one  that  could  but  little  of 
the  chess,  so  that  in  a  brief  space  King  Solomon  had  taken 
prisoner  both  his  elephants  and  a  knight  of  the  right  hand  and 
^  camel  of  the  left,  besides  four  of  his  foot  soldiers,  while 
Habakkuk  had  taken  but  one  foot  soldier  of  King  Solomon.  And 
Solomon  said  within  himself,  *  What  glory  is  it  to  win  at  the  chess 
of  a  dog  of  the  desert  such  as  this  ?  Doth  the  lightning  make 
boast  of  slaying  the  frog  that  croaketh  in  the  marsh  ?  I  will  con- 
trive a  combination  and  make  an  end  of  him.'  So  he  made  a 
combination  and  took  his  captain. 

Then  Habakkuk  laid  hold  on  one  of  his  ebony  foot  soldiers, 
and  said,  *  0  my  lord  King  Solomon,  the  One  Merciful  hath  given 
thee  dominion  over  all  ghouls  and  afrits  and  jinn  and  marid^  of 
the  jinn,  them  that  inhabit  the  houses  of  the  fire  and  them  tliat 
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Avalk  on  tlic  earth  or  creep  within  its  bowels,  thiem' that  d^ell 
within  the  deep  waters  and  them  that  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
air;  yea,  all  them  that  durst  disobey  thy  behests  hast  thou 
imx^risoned  against  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  vessels  of  copper, 
sealed  in  lead  with  thine  own  seal,  and  hast  cast  them  into  the 
sea  of  El  Kerker.  Yet  hath  not  the  One  Merdful,  to  whom  be 
glory,  given  thee  lordship  over  these  bits  of  ebony  and  ivory  that 
they  should  do  thy  will ;  for  lo,  when  I  shall  set  down  this  foot 
soldier  on  yonder  next  square,  where  will  my  lord  the  King  be 
then?' 

And  Solomon  looked  at  the  tables,  and  behold  when  his 
adversary  should  set  down  the  foot  soldier  he  was  checkmated 
without  redress.  And  when  he  understood  that  he  was  known  of 
the  Son  of  the  Desert  and  had  been  defeated  by  him,  a  mighty 
wrath  gat  hold  upon  King  Solomon  and  the  world  was  straitened 
upon  him ;  and  his  forehead  waxed  dark  as  the  Night  of  Betri- 
bution,  and  his  eyes  flashed  thereunder  as  it  were  the  burning  of 
the  two  Cities  of  the  Plain,  and  his  voice  was  as  the  roaring  of  the 
fire  wherewith  they  were  consumed.  And  he  leapt  to  his  feet 
and  would  have  drawn  his  sword  to  smite  off  the  head  of  HabakkuL 
But  Habakkuk  abode  still  and  lifted  up  the  ebony  foot  soldi^  in 
his  right  hand,  and  the  King  was  as  one  stricken  with  a  sndden 
palsy ;  and  there  came  upon  him  a  great  whiteness  and  trembling, 
and  his  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and  the  stiroxd 
dropped  from  his  right  hand. 

And  Habakkuk  said  unto  him,  <  0  my  lord  King  Solomon, 
where  is  the  wisdom  wherewith  the  One  Merciful  hath  gifted  thee 
beyond  all  others  of  the  sons  of  men  ?  Behold  now  these  three 
times  hast  thou  gone  about  to  slay  the  servant  of  the  living  GoA 
How  is  it  that  thou  hast  not  known  me  V 

And  as  Solomon  looked  straitly  at  Habakkuk  the  snow  of  his 
hair  and  his  beard  was  melted  away,  and  the  manner  of  «his  gar- 
ments was  changed ;  and  even  while  Solomon  was  yet  marvelling 
at  the  change,  behold  it  was  the  slave  girl  Admatha  who  held  up 
the  ebony  foot  soldier  against  the  King. 

And  the  waters  of  forgetfulness  were  rolled  back  from  the 
King's  memory,  and  he  said,  *  Verily  I  should  have  remembered 
and  repented,  for  lo  this  game  is  the  very  game,  move  for  move, 
and  combination  for  combination,  that  I  played  with  thee,  0 
Admatha,  what  time  thou  wert  sent  for  to  sing  in  the  house  of 
Ben  Abinadab  my  son.' 

And  Admatha  said, « O  my  lord  King  Solomon,  of  a  tmlh  thii 
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is  even  so,  but  where  is  the  wisdom  wherewith  the  One  Merciful 
hath  gifted  thee  beyond  all  others  of  the  children  of  men  ?  How 
ia  it  thou  hast  not  known  mc  ?' 

And  as  Solomon  looked  straitly  at  Admatha  her  countenance 
and  the  manner  of  her  garments  were  changed,  and  even  while 
the  King  was  yet  marvelling  at  the  change,  behold  it  was  Jareb 
ben  Othniel  who  held  up  the  ebony  foot  soldier  against  the  King. 
And  the  things  which  had  been  were  lifted  above  the  waters 
of  forgetfulness  and  Solomon  saw  them  even  as  they  were.  And 
he  said,  *  Verily  I  should  have  remembered  and  repented,  for  lo 
these  two  games  are  the  very  same,  move  for  move,  and  com- 
bination for  combination,  with  the  game  I  i>layed  aforetime  with 
thee,  0  Jareb  ben  Othniel,  when  thou  didst  bear  a  message  to 
Jehoshaphat  my  remembrancer.' 

And  Jareb  said,  *  0  my  lord  King  Solomon,  of  a  truth  this  is 
even  so,  but  where  is  the  wisdom  wherewith  the  One  Merciful 
liath  gifted  thee  above  all  thy  fellows  ?  How  is  it  that  thou  hast 
not  known  me?' 

And  as  Solomon  looked  straitly  at  Jareb  his  countenance  and 
the  manner  of  his  garments  were  changed,  and  even  while  the 
King  was  yet  marvelling  at  the  change  a  glory  as  of  the  unspoken 
Name  lighted  his  fiice,  and  his  hair  was  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 
uoonday ;  and  his  raiment  was  as  a  Hame  of  fire,  and  from  his 
shoulders  came  forth  wings,  whereof  every  feather  was  as  a 
rainbow  after  the  storm. 

And  the  Angel  said,  *  0  King  Solomon,  where  is  the  wisdom 
wherewith  the  One  Merciful  hath  gifted  thee  above  thy  brethren? 
Even  yet  haat  thou  not  known  me  ? '  And  the  Angel  still  held 
np  the  ebony  foot  soldier  against  the  King, 

And  Solomon  said,  *  Verily  long  since  should  I  have  known 
thee  and  repented,  0  Azrael,  angel  of  death,  for  none  save  the 
brother  of  the  Four  who  uphold  the  throne  of  God,  to  whom  be 
glory,  could  have  played  this  game  at  the  chess  that  thou  hast 
played  against  me,  lo  these  three  times.' 

And  Azrael  said,  *  0  King  Solomon,  may  the  One  Merciful 
have  much  mercy  upon  thee,  for  thou  needest  much ! ' 

And  he  set  down  the  ebony  foot  soldier,  and  King  Solomon 
vras  dead. 

Sebastian  Evans. 
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A  Lost  Tragedian, 

*  Full  fatliom  five '  Gustavus  •  lies ! ' 

NO  history  of  the  English-speaking  theatres  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  whether  in  Great  Britain,  America,  or  Austmlia, 
will  be  complete  without  some  record  of  the  meteoric  career  of 
the  ill-fated  Gustavus  Vaughan  Brooke. 

Bom  in  Dublin  about  half  a  century  ago,  and  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  he  became  stage-struck  while  yet  a  boy.  Obtaining  an 
introduction  to  the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Boyal,  he  persuaded 
that  autocratic  personage  to  permit  him  to  attempt  William  Tell, 
and  other  parts  which  he  had  seen  Macready  act.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  poor  tyro  failed  signally;  he,  however,  gave 
sufficient  indications  of  promise  to  encourage  him  to  hope  that  be 
might  ultimately  become  an  actor.  Soon  afterwards  we  hear  of 
his  opening  and  *  shutting '  at  the  Victoria,  as  Virginius.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  into  the  country,  got  an  engagement  upon  a 
modest  salary  in  the  Great  Northern  Circuit,  which  opened  the 
doors  of  all  the  great  theatres  to  him.  He  soon  emerged  from 
the  crowd,  and,  while  still  a  youth,  was  received  as  a  sort  of  semi- 
star  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  large  towns. 

When  I  first  met  him  in  Manchester,  there  were  three  theatres 
there — the  newly  erected  Theatre  Eoyal,  at  that  time  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  any  theatre  of  its  size  in  or  out  of  London; 
the  old  Queen's  Theatre  (where  I  was  acting);  and  a  wooden 
edifice,  which  had  been  converted  from  a  circus  into  what  vas 
called  the  City  Theatre. 

Probably  all  the  actors,  and  all  the  amateurs  calling  them- 
selves actors,  now  engaged  in  the  various  Metropolitan  theatre? 
put  together  could  not  form  three  companies  so  eflScient  as  the 
three  companies  at  that  time  acting  in  Manchester.  The  best 
one  by  many  degrees  was  that  which  appeared  at  the  wooden 
theatre.  The  principal  members  of  this  troupe  were  Gusta>Tb 
Vaughan  Brooke,  *Lord  Foppington,'  Browne  (the  greatest  and 
most  versatile  comedian  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life),  William 
Davidge,  Henry  Bedford,  and  Sam  Emery. 

A  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  this  occurrence,  in 
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liome  one  night,  I  met  Mr,  James  13rowne  and  Mr.  Barry  Sullivan 
(then  leading  actor  at  the  Theatre  Boyal),  and  adjourned  with  them 
to  the  tavern  immediately  opposite  the  City  Theat  re.   Our  principal 
topic  of  conversation  was  the  arrest  of  Brooke  as  he  was  going  on 
the  stage  that  night.     It  was  his  benefit,  and  the  manager  had 
been  obhged  to  get  him  out  of  durance  to  enable  him  to  keep 
faith  with  the  public.     While  we  were  discussing  the  incident,  a 
row  was  heard  outside,  and  a  handsome  young  fellow  entered  the 
room  in  animated  altercation  with  a  cabman  about  his  fare.     The 
stranger,  who  spoke  with  a  delicious  Dublin  brogue,  was  fair- 
complexioned,  with  an  oval  face,  fair  hair,  and  blue  eyes.     He 
stood  about  five  feet  ten  or  higher,  was  broad-chested,  straight  as 
a  dart,  and  apparently  was  about  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  age.    His  dress  was  peculiar  to  eccentricity.     He  wore  a  drab 
cloth  overcoat  with  a  cape,  a  large  blue  silk  muffler  was  twisted 
carelessly  round  his  neck,  and  a  white  hat  was  perched  on  one 
side  of  his  head.     Although  I  had  never  seen  bim  in  my  life,  I 
felt  instinctively  this  must  be  Brooke.    I  was  not  left  long  in 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  for  when  he  came  to  our  end  of  the  room 
Snllivan  introduced  us   to    each  other,  and    a   delightful  time 
we  had  of  it  till  we   broke    up    about  two  in    the   morning. 
Brooke  and  I  had  many  common  points  of  interest — notably  one. 
Three  years  before,  he  had  been  in  management  at  Kilmarnock, 
and  the  pecuniary  outlook  was  so  dubious  that  being  unable  to 
pay  his  lodgings  he  had  been  turned  out,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  dressing-room  at  the  tumble-down 
old  theatre,  which  was  over  a  stable.     Two  years  afterwards  I 
passed  through  the  same  ordeal  in  the   same  locality,  and  we 
laughed  heartily  enough  as  we  compared  notes. 

After  this  I  read  with  interest  in  the  newspapers  of  his 
i^Smi  as  Othello  at  the  Olympic — then  under  the  management 
of  Captain  Spicer.  There  was  a  very  bad  house :  the  audience 
were  unsympathetic,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  and  the  new  actor 
made  no  headway  at  all  until  he  reached  the  second  act.  My 
friend  Walter  Lacy  informed  me  that  up  to  this  period  Brooke 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  cold-blooded 
audience.    A  happy  accident,  however,  broke  the  ice. 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  teemed  with  accounts  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  Emir  of  Algeria,  Abd'l  Kader ;  more  particularly 
of  an  exploit  in  which  he  had  rescued  a  number  of  women  and 
children  from  being  roasted  alive,  by  riding  through  his  blazing 
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camp,  sabre  in  hand,  cutting  the  tent-ropes,  and  carryiDg  awaj 
the  poor  creatures  clinging  to  his  saddle-bow. 

In  the  quarrel  scene,  as  Othello  came  rushing  down  between 
the  combatants,  exclaiming,  ^  Hold  I  for  your  lives ! '  as  his  scymetar 
swept  through  the  air  it  collided  with  their  swords,  making  a  fiery 
circle  in  its  flight.  The  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  action  and 
the  magnificence  of  the  pose  so  struck  a  fellow  in  the  gallery  that 
he  roared  out,  *  Abd'l  Kader,  by  d — ! '  This  exclamation  touched 
the  keynote  of  sympathy :  the  house  rose  at  it,  the  pit  sprang  to 
its  feet,  the  boxes  swelled  the  general  chorus  of  applause,  and 
from  that  moment  the  success  of  the  actor  was  assured. 

When  he  made  his  exit,  half  the  house  got  up  and  made  their 
exit  also,  leaving  lago  and  Cassio  to  finish  their  scene  by  them- 
selves ;  while  they  (the  auditors)  discussed  the  new  tragedian  in 
excited  tones  at  every  bar  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  theatre. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  till  the  curtain  fell 
upon  Othello's  death  the  play  went  like  a  whirlwind.  Next 
morning  the  actor  *  awoke  and  found  himself  famous,'  and  hence- 
forth the  little  theatre  in  Wych  Street  was  crowded  nightly. 

Captain  Spicer  behaved  most  liberally:  Brooke's  original 
salary  was  \0L  a  week ;  but  after  the  very  first  performance  it 
was  increased  to  60i.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane  and  the  Haymarket  contended  for  him,  and  offered 
fabulous  terms ;  he,  however,  remained  faithful  to  the  flag  nnder 
which  he  sailed. 

He  was  now  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  ran  through  a  succession 
of  his  great  parts  with  continued  and  increasing  success.  His 
admirers  alleged  that  he  was  the  greatest  Othello  since  KeaD, 
that  he  was  also  the  beau-ideal  of  Bomeo,  Claude  Melnotte,  and 
Ion.  I  confess  that  to  me  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  idea  of 
superlative  excellence  in  such  opposing  individualities  as  Ion 
and  Othello.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  only  original  part  he  ever 
created  was  Philip  Augustus,  in  Dr.  Marston's  noble  play  of 
*  Philip  of  France  and  Marie  de  Meranie,'  in  which  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  also  created  the  character  of  the  heroine. 

At  the  period  of  our  intimacy  his  acting  was,  to  my  think- 
ing, more  distinguished  by  vigour  than  subtlety  or  refinement ; 
out  there  was  a  noble  ardour  and  a  majesty  of  motion  abont 
him  which  carried  everything  triumphantly  before  them,  and 
which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled  since.  In  the  artifices  of 
the  histrionic  art  he  was  pre-eminent ;  he  *  took  the  stage '  like  a 
lion — indeed,  his  every  movement  was  rhythrnical,  and  was  dis- 
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tinguished  by  a  leonine  grace  conspicuously  absent  in  the  angular 
attitudes  of  certain  weak-kneed  and  wooden-jointed  actors  of  later 
days. 

In  Othello  he  certainly  eclipsed  all  living  actors  save  Edwin 
Forest,  who  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all,  not 
even  excepting  the  much-beslavered  Salvini ;  in  Virginius,  after 
Macready's  retirement,  he  remained  unrivalled. 

A  great  future  was  now  before  him  ;  the  ball  was  at  his  foot, 
the  game  was  his  own ;  but,  alas !  for  lack  of  common  prudence, 
his  fall  was  as  rapid  as  his  rise  had  been  phenomenal. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  chequered  and  romantic 
career  he  lacked  ballast,  and  was  always  but  too  prone  to  be  led 
astray  by  the  latest  sycophant,  especially  if  the  sycophant  happened 
to  wear  a  petticoat.  Instead  of  *  shunning  vain  delights,  and  living 
laborious  days,*  his  youth  and  high  spirits  led  him  headlong  into  the 
vortex  of  dissipation,  which  surrounded  and  soon  dragged  him  down. 

Sometimes  he  sought  relief  from  these  ignoble  occupations  in 
rowing  and  boating.  One  day  he  rowed  up  the  river  from  Earl's 
Wharf  Pier  to  Putney  and  back ;  a  jovial  dinner  and  skittles  and 
other  diversions  followed ;  then  it  became  necessary  to  *  put  on  a 
spurt '  to  get  back  in  time  for  the  performance.  It  was  his  first 
appearance  in  town  as  Sir  Giles  Overreach ;  there  had  been  no 
Sir  Giles  in  London  since  Kean's  day,  and  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  man  that  Brooke  treated  so  fiery  an  ordeal  so  lightly.  When 
he  arrived  at  the  theatre  it  was  long  past  the  time  of  commence- 
ment; the  audience  (a  densely  crowded  one)  were  already  im- 
patient ;  it  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late  when  the  curtain 
rose,  but  the  delay  was  condoned,  and  he  was  received  with 
unosual  enthusiasm.  He  wore  a  new  dress  that  night ;  the  heat 
was  overpowering,  and  he  was  in  a  bath  of  perspiration,  arising 
principally  from  the  hasty  pull  down  the  river.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  act  he  desired  his  dresser  to  strip  off  his  singlet ;  the 
new  canvas  lining  of  the  dress  was  damp ;  a  chill  struck  to  his 
lungs ;  by  the  time  he  reached  his  great  scene  in  the  fifth  act  he 
was  totally  inaudible,  and  his  failure  was  as  complete  in  Sir  Giles 
as  his  triumph  had  been  assured  in  Othello. 

Instead  of  resting  and  nursing  himself,  he  tried  to  fight  off 
his  malady  with  drink ;  but  he  got  worse  and  worse,  coUapsed 
utterly,  and  left  the  theatre. 

The  manager  of  Drury  Lane  still  believed  in  him,  sought 
Wm  out,  offered  splendid  terms ;  he  pulled  himself  together,  and, 
fortified  by  the  accursed  whisky  bottle,  attempted  to  retrieve  his 
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ikllen  fortunes.  There  was  an  enormous  house ;  great  things  were 
anticipated  ;  but,  alas  !  of  the  brilliant  and  accomplished  trage- 
dian, there  remained  only  what  George  Lewes  described  to  be 
*  a  hoarse  and  furious  man,  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters  with  the 
melody  of  a  raven.'  Yes  !  the  magnificent  voice,  which  had  once 
struck  the  chords  of  every  passion,  that  had  thrilled  every  heart, 
had  gone  for  ever.  Even  in  its  decline  it  still  remained  a  mar- 
vellous organ,  so  long  as  he  knew  how  to  use  it.  This  engage- 
ment culminated  in  a  miserable  fiasco,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  quitted  the  theatre  in  disgrace,  and  sought  refuge  in  an  obscure 
tavern  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Contemporaneous  with  these  events,  Mr.  Phineas  T.  Bamuni} 
had  despatched  one  Mr.  Wilton  Hall  to  Europe,  to  secure  Jenny 
Lind  for  a  tour  in  America.  Having  accomplished  this  mission 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Hail  was  once  more  despatched 
to  England  to  hunt  up  novelties  to  exploit  in  the  States. 

Upon  arriving  in.  town  this  gentleman  heard,  of  course  (for 
the  subject  was  rife  on  all  men's  tongues),  of  Brooke's  sudden 
rise  and  equally  sudden  fall;  and  it  occurred  to  the  astute 
American  that  Gustavus  was  still  a  young  man,  that  amend- 
ment was  not  impossible,  and   that  what  he  had  done  before 

he  might  do  again.     Presenting  himself  at  the  H late  in 

the  day,  he  found  the  wretched  object  of  his  quest  still  in  bed, 
and  roaring  out  for  a  *  pot  of  four  half  I '  Upon  explaining  his 
business,  he  met  with  but  scant  welcome,  for  the  unfortunate 
tragedian's  mind  was  unhinged  by  his  reverses,  and  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  his  career  was  over.  Hall,  however, 
would  not  take  *  no '  for  an  answer.  Instead  of  a  *  pot  of  four 
half,'  he  called  for  a  bottle  of  Cliquot ;  under  its  benignant  in- 
fluence he  soothed  the  fallen  star,  and  in  an  hour's  time  it  vas 
arranged  for  him  to  leave  the  place  on  the  morrow.  Next  day  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Hall  came  with  a  brougham,  paid  the  tavern  bill, 
and  took  Brooke  to  splendid  lodgings  in  Belgravia.  The  day 
after,  he  was  taken  to  a  West  End  tailor  and  *  figged  out '  in  the 
height  of  the  mode ;  and  a  few  days  later,  to  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  Gustavus  was  to  be  seen  every  afternoon  lolling  about 
in  his  chariot  among  the  fashionable  mob  in  the  Ladies'  Mile. 

After  a  month's  recuperation,  the  tragedian  and  his  mentor 
sailed  for  New  York,  where  a  series  of  engagements  in  all  the 
principal  theatres  was  speedily  arranged.  The  tour  commenced 
far  away  down  South ;  the  climate  agreed  with  Brooke,  who  re- 
covered his  voice — that  is,  as  much  as  he  ever  did  recover  it ;  be 
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'struck  ile'  immediately,  and  once  more  leaped  into  fame  and 
fortune — the  first  tour  alone  yielding  a  profit  of  20,000Z. 

He  had  left  England  a  beggar ;  after  two  or  three  years'  absence 
he  returned  a  wealthy  man :  he  had  been  expelled  from  Drory 
Lane  with  ignominy,  he  returned  in  glory  ;  he  had  been  hooted 
from  the  stage,  he  was  now  received  with  the  loud  triumph  of 
a  conqueror :  he  was  engaged  for  twenty-four  performances ;  he 
gave  forty-eight,  to  houses  crowded  from  floor  to  dome. 

His  progress  through  the  provinces  was  one  triumphal  march : 
he  entered  every  town  in  a  magnificent  coach  drawn  by  four  horses 
and  driven  by  two  outriders  in  scarlet;  crowds  followed  him  with 
cheers  from  the  hotel  to  the  theatre,  from  the  theatre  home 
again  (sometimes  making  asses  of  themselves  by  taking  the  horses 
from  his  carriage  and  taking  their  place) ;  the  newspapers  ex- 
hausted the  language  of  adulation,  and  editors  and  reporters 
bowed  down  before  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  demi-god !  Deputa- 
tions of  mayors  and  aldermen  besought  him  to  honour  their  towns 
by  giving  an  additional  performance ;  dinners  and  suppers  were 
given  to  him,  or  he  gave  them ;  presentations  of  plate  were  made 
to  *the  greatest  tragedian  in  the  world' — which,  however,  *the 
greatest  tragedian  in  the  world '  had  to  pay  for — besides  which  he 
presented  tickets  for  soup,  coals,  blankets,  and  tickets  for  the  play 
to  the  deserving  poor  and  their  children,  who  in  Ireland  were 
taught  to  pray  for  *  father  and  mother  and  Grustavus  Brooke ! ' 

While  in  Birmingham,  the  Hon.  George  Coppin,  the  famous 
Australian  comedian,  manager,  and  M.P.,  saw  Brooke  act,  and 
engaged  him  then  and  there  for  two  years  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  at  1002.  a  night,  paying  all  expenses  besides.  This 
engagement  also  was  a  triumphal  success,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
years  Gustavus  was  rolling  in  wealth.  By  the  same  time  he  had, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  quarrelled  with  Hall,  and  they  parted 
company — the  worst  day's  work  Brooke  ever  did  in  his  life. 

At  this  period  he  might  have  retired  with  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  but  in  an  evil  moment  he  was  induced  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  Coppin  in  the  management  of  the  Theatre 
Boyal,  Melbourne,  and  of  a  great  public  pleasure-garden  called  the 
Melbourne  Cremome.  The  moment  he  went  into  management 
his  luck  began  to  turn ;  he  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  finance, 
and  failure  followed  failure.  Things  got  from  bad  to  worse ;  he 
returned  to  his  old  pernicious  habits ;  at  last,  having  lost  every 
shilling  he  had  in  the  world,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  and  in 
danger  of  arrest,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  the  country !    When  he 
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arrived  in  the  colony,  he  was  received  as  if  he  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Eoyal  family;  deputations  came  aboard  to  meet  him; 
when  he  landed  there  were  crowds,  carriages  and  horses,  bands  of 
music,  and  triumphal  arches,  to  accentuate  his  welcome ;  vben 
he  left,  he  slunk  aboard  at  dead  of  night,  like  a  thief,  and  lay 
hidden  behind  the  smoke-stack  of  the  London  till  she  quitted 
the  harbour;  when  he  left  England  he  was  a  man  of  fortune; 
when  he  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven  yeais,  he  was 
l^enniless ! 

To  mend  matters,  he  had  taken  to  himself  a  young  wife  (Miss 
Avonia  Jones),  of  whose  ability  he  entertained  a  much  higher 
estimate  than  the  public  ever  did. 

])uring  his  absence  taste  had  undergone  a  strange  transmuta- 
tion in  the  old  country,  and  Charles  Fechter  was  the  fashionable 
idol  of  the  hour ;  the  criticasters  had  declared  that  he  was  the 
apostle  of  the  future,  that  he  had  taught  us  how  Shakespeare  should 
be  acted  (with  a  French  accent),  that  all  English  art  was  common- 
place, old-fashioned,  vulgar,  and,  indeed,  defunct.  These  sapient 
gentlemen  could  not  now  stultify  themselves :  Fechter  had 
failed  miserably  in  Othello — ergo^  Brooke  must  not  succeed 
Upon  his  re-appearance  as  *the  valiant  Moor'  upon  the  scoie 
of  his  former  triumphs,  he  was  assailed  with  a  general  chorus  of 
vituperation  that  was  amazing ;  according  to  the  consensus  of 
critical  opinion  he  was  now  vulgar,  coarse,  extravagant,  scarce  fit 
for  a  booth  at  a  country  fair.  Indeed,  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters  absolutely  had  the  good  taste  to  declare  to  me  that  the 
initials  *  G.  V.  B.'  ought  to  be  interpreted  *  Great  Vulgar  Brute  1 ' 
Others  went  further,  and  alleged  that  he  wa^  drunk  upon  his 
opening  night!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  never  been  more 
sober  in  his  life.  For  two  months  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
his  engagement  at  the  '  Lane '  he  had  lived  quietly  in  the  boswn 
of  his  family  at  Dublin,  went  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  and 
was  in  better  form  on  the  night  of  his  re-appearance  in  London 
than  when  he  first  won  all  hearts  as  Othello.  On  this  occasion  the 
public  unfortunately  were  *  as  easily  led  by  the  nose  as  asses  are,' 
and  they  accepted  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  papers  as  gospel.  Poor 
*Gus'  was  further  dragged  down  by  the  failure  of  his  wife,  a 
young,  crude,  inexperienced  actress,  and  his  coUapse  was  disastious 
and  complete.  When  he  went  into  the  country,  the  bad  news  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  failed  nearly  everywhere.  At  or  about  thi? 
period  we  met  a  great  deal,  and  he  acted  at  my  theatres  in  Leeds, 
York,  and  Hull,  with  varying  success. 
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At  length  family  matters  took  his  wife  to  America,  and  he 
was  left  to  his  own  resources  in  this  country,  with  deplorable 
results. 

When  we  next  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  by  a  remark- 
able coincidence  we  were  both  again  acting  in  Manchester.  This 
time  the  venue  was  changed  ;  he  was  at  the  Queen's,  I  was  at  the 
Theatre  Boyal.  One  day  he  called  upon  me,  and  told  me  lie 
was  going  to  Leeds,  where  at  that  time  I  was  building  my  new 
theatre,  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire.  He  asked  me  to  act  for  his 
benefit  at  the  minor  theatre ;  of  course  I  gladly  acquiesced,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  I  was  to  play  Othello  to  his  lago. 

What  I  am  now  about  to  narrate  could  not  possibly  be  published 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  after  all 
these  years  to  chronicle  a  sad  but  remarkable  event. 

Upon  arriving  in  Leeds  to  rehearse,  I  saw  no  sign  of  him  till 
the  fifth  act  of  the  play,  when  he  informed  me  that  he  had  only 
that  moment  received  the  startling  news  that  his  wife  and  George 
Coppin  would  arrive  in  Liverpool  the  next  day;  the  one  was 
returning  from  America,  the  other  was  coming  from  Australia  for 
the  express  purpose  of  re-engaging  Brooke  and  rehabilitating 
him  in  the  colony. 

As  usual,  when  left  to  himself,  poor  ^Gus'  had  committed 
numerous  indiscretions.  Amongst  others,  he  had  involved  him- 
self in  an  unfortunate  connection,  and  was  quite  unmanned  in 
contemplating  the  situation  in  which  his  folly  had  placed  him. 

When  I  got  to  the  theatre  at  an  early  hour  that  night,  to  my 
astonishment  I  found  him  (for  we  occupied  the  same  room) 
already  dressed  for  lago.  Except  that  he  seemed  a  little  more 
dignified  than  usual,  there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  him ; 
it  was  only  when  we  got  on  the  stage  together  that  I  found  he 
was  Bacchi  plenus !  My  impression  is  that  had  he  been  acting 
Othello  no  one  would  have  discovered  his  infirmity ;  indeed,  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  go  wrong  in  the  Moor,  but  he  had  never 
mastered  the  words  of  lago  textually,  and  was  always  afraid  of 
heing  caught  tripping  with  the  text.  The  continued  eflFort  of 
memory  muddled  him,  and  unfortunately  let  the  audience  into 
the  secret.  He  stuttered  and  stammered,  and  even  mixed  up  his 
soliloquies  in  the  most  mal  a  propoa  manner.  Instead  of  saying 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act— 

'  I  have  't ;  it  is  engendered ;  hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light  I  * 
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he  substituted  the  conclusion  of  the  soliloquy  in  the  next  act:—  . 

*  'Tis  here,  but  yet  confused — 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used !  * 

whereupon  some  over-zealous  Shakespearian  in  the  pit  blandly 
exclaimed,  *No,  it  is  you  who  are  confused,  Mr.  Brooke.'  This 
interruption  disconcerted  Gustavus  and  put  him  entirely  wrong. 

In  the  quarrel  scene  of  the  second  act  he  broke  down  alto- 
gether. The  most  notable  feature  of  his  picturesque  costume  ^as 
a  breastplate  of  white  buckskin,  elaborately  prepared  with  pipe^ 
clay,  after  the  fashion  in  which  soldiers'  belts  are  got  up.  When 
the  interruption  occurred  which  led  to  the  collapse,  Brooke 
advanced  amid  a  tempest  of  yells  and  groans,  and  evidently 
getting  a  little  mixed  in  his  metaphors,  and  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  acting  for  my  benefit  instead  of  my  acting  for  his, 
exclaimed,  * "  You  common  cry  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate,"  I 
don't  care  the  cracking  of  a  rotten  gooseberry  for  you ;  I  am  here 
to-night  to  do  honour  to  the  legitimate  drama  in  the  person 
of  my  friend,  John  Coleman,  and  I  can  lay  my  hand  upon  my 

heart  and  say '  and  as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  there 

arose  a  pillar  of  pipe- clay  which  filled  the  stage,  and  evoked,  I 
think,  the  loudest  roar  of  laughter  I  ever  heard  in  a  theatxe. 

After  this  I  persuaded  him  to  drive  home,  under  charge  of 
my  man,  while  the  stock  leading  man  finished  the  part  of  lago; 
then  putting  on  steam,  I  rushed  through  the  last  three  acts  to 
the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  had  arranged  for  Gustavus  to  be  brought  back  just  as  the 
curtain  fell.  During  the  interval  he  had  tubbed  and  soda-watered ; 
and  *  Bichard  was  himself  again.'  He  was  in  mourning  for  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  was  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  black- 
gloved,  &c.  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  him  look  so  disiinguj^. 
Placing  him  hastily  at  the  proscenium  wing,  on  the  left-hand 
side,  I  said,  *  Now,  Gus,  will  you  trust  yourself  entirely  to  me?' 

*  I  will  do  anything  you  wish  me  to  do,  John,'  he  replied. 

*  Stand  here  then,'  said  I,  *  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
and,  for  God's  sake,  don't  stir  hand  or  foot  till  I  bid  you.'  Then, 
in  response  to  the  call,  I  went  before  the  curtain,  and  addressed 
the  audience  thus : — 

*  Your  voices  are  very  eloquent  on  my  behalf,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  use  them  a  little  on  behalf  of  my  friend.  For  the  past 
week  I  have  looked  forward  to  this  night  with  pleasure,  but  the 
pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  you  was  as  nothing 
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compared  to  the  hononr  I  anticipated  in  acting  this  part  beside 
Gustaviis  Brooke,  whose  Othello  I  considered,  in  my  boyhood, 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  English  stage.  Well,  to- 
night has  been  a  great  grief  and  a  great  disappointment  to  us  all ; 
but  if  you  knew  the  caus^  I  am  sure  you  would  condone  all  the 
shortcomings  which  have  occurred.  No  one  in  this  building  is 
more  conscious  than  my  poor  friend  that  he  has  failed  in  his  duty 
to  the  poet^  to  you — and,  above  all,  to  himself;  but  you  who  are 
indebted  to  him  for  so  many  pleasures  of  memory,  you  who  have 
so  often  seen  him  at  his  best  and  brightest,  can  well  afford  to  be 
generous  now.  He  is  about  to  leave  tis  for  a  distant  country :  in 
all  human  probability  we  shall  never  see  his  face  nor  hear  his 
voice  again ;  he  hears  every  word  I  am  saying,  he  is  anxious  to 
be  reconciled  to  you ;  you  cannot,  will  not,  must  not,  part  from 
him  in  anger — I  ask  you,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  to  give  him 
one  parting  cheer,  one  parting  God-speed ! ' 

As  I  8X)oke  the  last  words  I  stepped  to  the  wing,  and  led  him 
to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Then  occurred  a  scene  which  I  shall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  Kve ;  the  house  rose  like  one  man,  and 
cheered  with  a  mighty  voice  that  shook  the  building  to  its  base. 
Men  and  women  waved  their  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  sobbed 
and  cried  aloud.  He  was  himself  carried  away  by  the  general 
emotion;  clasping  my  hand  fervently,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
speak,  but  I  plucked  his  arm  under  mine,  and  we  retired  together 
amidst  the  continued  acclamations.  As  we  passed  out  of  sight  of 
the  audience,  he  fell  weeping  on  my  shoulder ;  then  he  gasped 
out,  *  Grod  bless  you,  old  fellow ! '  We  had  five  minutes'  serious 
talk  before  we  said  good-bye,  and  when  we  parted  that  night  we 
parted  for  ever. 

As  I  was  about  to  undress,  the  manager  came  to  my  room  in  a 
state  of  great  perturbation,  and  told  me  that  the  editor  of  the 
only  local  paper  which  at  that  time  devoted  its  attention  to  the 
drama  had  gone  away  disgusted  at  the  period  of  the  breakdown 
in  the  second  act,  and  that  the  sub-editor  had  confidentially 
informed  him  (the  manager)  that  a  ^  slating '  article  was  in  type 
for  publication  on  the  morrow. 

Now,  this  one  part  of  Othello  is  the  bow  of  Ulysses ;  it  is  the 
only  part  that  ever  *  takes  the  backbone  out '  of  me  for  the  next 
day;  besides  which,  it  had  been  a  night  of  horrors,  involving 
superhuman  exertions  on  my  part  to  keep  the  audience  in  hand 
and  carry  the  play  to  a  successful  conclusion.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  \  had  to  be  in  the  express  to  London  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
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morning ;  it  was  now  twelve.  The  publication  of  this  article  at 
the  period  would  have  been  a  pleasant  welcome  for  the  poor  wife 
on  her  arrival  in  the  Mersey,  and  would  certainly  have  put  an  end 
to  Brooke's  engagement  with  Coppin.  The  paper  would  go  to 
press  in  an  hour ;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  action,  prompt  and 
decided ;  so  as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  beastly  black  stuff  off  my 

face,  I  drove  down  to  the  office  of  the  ^  E .'    The  editor,  who 

was  a  personal  friend,  had  gone  home.  He  lived  a  mile  and  a  half 
out  of  town ;  I  drove  without  a  moment's  delay  to  Mount  Valery. 
He  had  gone  to  bed ;  I  knocked  him  up,  e)q)laining  my  busiQess. 
At  first  he  was  surly  as  a  bear  with  a  sore  head  at  being  awakened 
from  his  first  sleep,  hard  as  nails,  and  obdurate  as  the  devil ;  bat 
he  yielded  at  length  to  my  entreaties,  and  gave  me  a  note  autho- 
rising the  sub-editor  to  expunge  the  article.  Previous  to  it«  sup- 
pression they  gave  me  a  *  pull '  of  it,  and  it  is  somewhere  in  one 
of  my  scrap-books  now.  Assuredly  I  slept  none  the  less  soundly 
on  my  way  to  town  for  my  share  in  that  part  of  the  night's  per- 
formance. 

And  yet,  if  the  article  had  appeared,  perhaps  Coppin  might 
not  have  engaged  Brooke  for  Australia ;  in  that  case  he  might  not 
have  sailed  in  the  London.  And  yet,  those  who  love  him  best 
must  feel  now  'Tis  better  as  it  is.' 

I  never  heard  from  him  again  except  once.  I  wrote  him  for 
my  prompt-book  of  Othello,  which  I  had  left  behind  on  that 
eventful  night.  He  replied,  taking  an  affectionate  farewell,  but 
asking  if  he  might  keep  the  book  for  my  sake. 

Coppin  engaged  him  for  Australia,  and  went  on  in  advance  to 
sound  the  note  of  preparation.  The  people  of  Melbourne  were 
agog  with  anticipation,  eager  to  forget  and  forgive,  and  anxious 
for  their  old  favourite  to  renew  his  former  triumphs. 

At  the  moment  of  our  parting  Brooke  solemnly  promise  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  be 
did  so.  It  is  certain  that  for  months  prior  to  his  leaving  England 
he  had  been  both  temperate  and  abstemious. 

His  sister,  who  through  life  had  been  his  guardian  angel, 
accompanied  him  to  Australia.  They  sailed  from  Gravesend 
in  the  LoTidon,  the  very  vessel  which  had  brought  him  home. 
The  story  of  that  fatal  voyage  has  been  told  quite  ofl«n  enough, 
and  told  better  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  tell  it.  Strange  to  aj, 
however,  I  encountered  in  the  very  Manchester  where  we  had  first 
met,  a  sailor — one  of  the  survivors  of  that  ill-fated  expedition— 
who  told  me  that  poor  *  Gus '  had  endeared  himself  to  eveiybody 
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on  board  by  his  modesty  and  manliness.  His  sister  was  lying 
below,  sick  and  helpless.  At  the  last  moment,  when  the  men  who 
escaped  took  to  the  boats,  they  urged  him  to  accompany  them ; 
but  he  put  them  gently  aside  and  said,  *  No,  thanks ;  you  are  very 
^ood,  lads ;  but  I  can't  leave  her/  As  they  were  moving  awiay  he 
said,  *  When  you  get  to  Melbourne,  remember  me  to  the  boys.' 
For  answer  they  gave  a  parting  cheer.  As  they  pulled  oflF  they 
saw  him  leaning  over  the  rail,  his  bare  feet  paddling  in  the  rising 
waters,  a  sad,  sweet  smile  upon  his  face,  his  wistful  eyes  fixed 
upon  them  till  the  ship  faded  out  of  sight,  and  darkness  fell 
upon  the  deep. 

That  picture  of  the  j)Oor  player  standing  alone,  as  it  were, 
amidst  the  quiet  crowd  calmly  awaiting  death  with  the  dogged 
spirit  of  their  island  race  is  almost  too  awful  to  contemplate, 
even  at  this  distance  of  time.  Were  they  thinking  of  home, 
friend?,  or  kindred?  Was  he  recalling  his  lost  youth,  his 
wasted  manhood,  or  was  he  dreaming  of  the  young  wife  whom 
he  had  left  behind,  and  who  died  so  soon  after  of  a  broken  heart  ? 
Did  he  see  some  phantom  audience  rising  before  him  as  the  doomed 
ship  sank  beneath  the  wild  waves*  that  sounded  his  requiem ; 
or  had  his  simple  faith  in  that  supreme  moment  found  shelter  in 
the  blessed  hope  that  lifts  the  sinner's  soul  to  Heaven  ?  Let  us 
hope  so. 

His  epitaph  is  *  writ  in  water ' ;  were  it '  graven  on  granite,'  had  I 
the  writing,  it  should  run  thus,  in  the  lines  of  our  great  master : — 

'  Nothing  in  his  lite 
BoCiime  him  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.' 

So  best !     Had  he  survived  the  terrors  of  that  awful  time,  who 
knows  what  fate  might  have  held  in  store  for  him.     As  it  was, — 
'  Death  cometh  not  to  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die.' 

Praise  and  blame  are  alike  now ;  yet  I  venture  to  apply  to  him 
Lord  Rosebery's  noble  apologia  for  Eobert  Burns : — *  Too  much 
has  been  made  of  errors  which  were  the  generous  faults  of  a 
generous  mind,  and  we  do  not  love  him  the  less  for  feeling  that 
he  was  not  altogether  removed  from  our  lower  humanity.' 

For  myself, — because  I  loved  him,  I  have  paid  this  poor  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  man  who  never  had  an  enemy  in  this  world, 
except— himself !  JoHr(  Coleman. 
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Little  Joe  Gander. 

By  the  Author  of  *  John  Herhing.' 


<  rp HERE'S  no  good  in  him,'  said  his  mother,  'not  a  mossnll' 
X  With  these  words  she  thrust  little  Joe  forward  by  applying 
her  knee  to  the  small  of  his  back,  and  thereby  jerking  him  into 
the  middle  of  the  school  before  the  master.  <  There's  no  makiDg 
nothing  out  of  him,  whack  him  as  you  will' 

Little  Joe  Lambole  was  a  child  of  ten,  dressed  in  second-hand, 
nay,  third-hand  garments  that  did  not  fit.  His  coat  had  been  a 
scarlet  soldier's  uniform,  that  had  gone  when  discarded  to  a 
dealer,  who  had  dealt  it  to  a  carter,  and  when  the  carter  had  worn 
it  out  it  was  reduced  and  adapted  to  the  wear  of  the  child.  The 
nether  garments  had,  in  like  manner,  served  a  full-grown  man 
till  worn  out;  ^hen  they  had  been  cut  down  at  the  knees. 
Though  shortened  in  leg  they  maintained  their  former  copious- 
ness of  seat,  and  served  as  an  inexhaustible  receptacle  of  dost. 
Often  as  little  Joe  was  ^  licked '  there  issued  from  the  dense  mass 
of  drapery  clouds  of  dust.     It  was  like  beating  a  puff-ball. 

*  Only  a  seven-month  child,'  said  Mrs.  Lambole  contemptu- 
ously, *  bom  without  his  nails  on  fingers  and  toes  ;  they  grow^ 
later.  His  wits  have  never  come  right,  and  a  deal,  a  deal  of 
larruping  it  will  take  to  make  'em  grow.  Use  the  rod ;  we  won't 
grumble  at  you  for  doing  so.' 

Little  Joe  Lambole  when  he  came  into  the  world  had  not 
been  expected  to  live.  He  was  a  poor,  small,  miserable  baby,  that 
could  not  roar,  but  whimpered.  He  had  been  privately  bap- 
tised directly  he  was  bom,  because,  Mrs.  Lambole  said,  *the 
child  is  mine,  though  it  be  such  a  creetur,  and  I  wouldn't  like 
it,  according,  to  be  buried  like  a  dog.' 

He  was  called  Joseph.  The  Scriptural  Joseph  had  been  sold 
as  a  bondman  into  Egypt ;  this  little  Joseph  seemed  to  have  been 
brought  into  the  world  to  be  a  slave.  In  all  propriety  he  ought 
to  have  died  as  a  baby,  and  that  happy  consummation  was  almost 
desired,  but  he  disappointed  expectations  and  lived.     His  mother 
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and  father  loved  him,  doubtless ;  but  love  is  manifested  iu  many 
ways,  and  the  Lamboles  showed  theirs  in  a  rough  way,  by  slaps 
and  blows  and  kicks.  The  father  was  ashamed  of  him  because 
he  was  a  weakling,  and  the  mother  because  he  was  ugly.  He  was 
a  meagre  little  fellow  with  a  long  neck  and  a  white  face  and 
sunken  cheeks,  a  pigeon  breiist,  and  a  big  stomach.  He  walked 
with  his  head  forward  and  his  great  pale  blue  eyes  staring  before 
him  into  the  far  distance,  as  if  he  were  always  looking  out  of  the 
world.  His  walk  was  a  waddle,  and  he  tumbled  over  every 
obstacle,  because  he  never  looked  where  he  was  going,  always 
looked  to  something  beyond  the  horizon. 

Because  of  his  walk  and  his  long  neck,  and  staring  eyes,  and 
big  stomach,  the  village  children  called  him  *  Gander  Joe '  or 
*  Joe  Gander  ; '  and  his  parents  were  not  sorry,  for  they  were 
ashamed  that  such  a  creature  should  be  known  as  a  Lambole. 

The  Lamboles  were  a  sturdy,  hearty  people,  with  cheeks 
like  quarantine  apples,  and  bones  set  firm  and  knit  with  iron 
sinews.  They  were  a  hard-working,  practical  people,  who 
fattened  pigs  and  kept  poultry  at  home.  Lambole  was  a  road^ 
maker.  In  breaking  stones  one  day  a  bit  of  one  had  struck  his 
eye  and  blinded  it.  After  that  he  wore  a  black  patch  upon  it. 
He  saw  well  enough  out  of  the  other ;  he  never  missed  seeing  his 
own  interests*  Lambole  could  have  made  a  few  pence  with  his 
son  had  his  son  been  worth  anything.  He  could  have  sent  him 
to  scrape  the  road,  and  bring  the  manure  off  it  in  a  shovel  to  his 
garden.  But  Joe  never  took  heartily  to  scraping  the  dung  up. 
In  a  word,  the  boy  was  good  for  nothing. 

He  had  hair  like  tow,  and  a  little  straw  hat  on  his  head  with 
the  top  torn,  so  that  the  hair  forced  its  way  out,  and  as  he 
walked  the  top  bobbed  about  like  the  lid  of  a  boilinj^^  saucepan. 

When  the  whortleberries  were  ripe  in  June,  Mrs.  Lambole 
sent  Joe  out  with  other  children  to  collect  the  berries  in  a  tin 
can;  she  sold  them  for  fourpence  a  quart,  and  any  child  could 
®am  eightpence  a  day  in  whortleberry  time  ;  one  that  was  active 
nught  earn  a  shilling. 

But  Joe  would  not  remain  with  the  other  children.  They 
teased  him,  imitated  ganders  and  geese,  and  poked  out  their 
necks  and  uttered  sounds  in  imitation  of  the  voices  of  these  birds. 
Moreover  they  stole  the  berries  he  had  picked  and  put  them  in 
their  own  cans. 

When  Joe  Gander  left  them  and  found  himself  alone  in  the 
^oods,  then  he  lay  down  among  the  brown  heather  and  green 
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fern,  and  looked  u^)  through  the  oak  leaves  at  the  sky,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  singing  of  the  birds.  Oh,  wondrous  music  of  the 
woods !  the  hum  of  the  summer  air  among  the  leaves,  the  drone 
of  the  bees  about  the  flowers,  the  twittering  and  fluting  and 
piping  of  the  finches  and  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  and  the  cool 
soft  cooing  of  the  wood  pigeons,  like  the  lowing  of  feathered 
oxen ;  then  the  tapping  of  the  green  woodpecker  and  a  glimpse 
of  its  crimson  head,  like  a  carbuncle  running  up  the  tree  trunk, 
and  the  powdering  down  of  old  husks  of  fir  cones  or  of  the  tender 
rind  of  the  topmost  shoot  of  a  Scottish  pine ;  for  aloft  a  red 
squirrel  was  barking  a  beautiful  tree  out  of  wantonness  and  firolic. 
A  rabbit  would  come  forth  from  the  bracken  and  sit  up  in  the  sun, 
and  clean  its  face  with  its  fore  paws  and  stroke  its  long  ears ;  then, 
seeing  the  soiled  red  coat,  would  skip  up — little  Joe  lying  very  still 
— and  screw  its  nose  and  turn  its  eyes  from  side  to  side,  and  skip 
nearer  again,  till  it  was  quite  close  to  Joe  Gander ;  and  then  (he 
boy  laughed  and  the  rabbit  was  gone  with  a  flash  of  white  tail, 

Happy  days !  days  of  listening  to  mysterious  music,  of  looking 
into  mysteries  of  sun  and  foliage,  of  spiritual  intercourse  with  the 
great  mother  soul  of  nature. 

In  the  evenings,  when  Gander  Joe  came  without  his  can,  or 
with  his  can  empty,  he  would  say  to  his  mother,  *  Oh,  mammy!  \i 
was  so  nice ;  everything  was  singing.' 

*  111  make  you  sing  in  the  chorus  too ! '  cried  Mrs.  Lambole, 
and  laid  a  stick  across  his  shoulders.  Experience  had  taught  her 
the  futility  of  dusting  at  a  lower  level. 

Then  Gander  Joe  cried  and  writhed,  and  promised  to  be  more 
diligent  in  picking  whortleberries  in  future.  But  when  he  went 
again  into  the  wood  it  was  again  the  same.  The  spell  of  the 
wood  spirits  was  on  him ;  he  forgot  about  the  berries  at  foorpence 
a  quart,  and  lay  on  his  back  and  listened.  And  the  whole  wood 
whispered  and  sang  to  him  and  consoled  him  for  his  beating,  and 
the  wind  played  lullabies  among  the  fir  spines  and  whistled  in 
the  grass,  and  the  aspen  clashed  its  myriad  of  tiny  cymbals  to- 
gether, producing  an  orchestra  of  sound  that  filled  the  soul  of 
the  dreaming  boy  with  love  and  delight  and  unutterable  yearning. 

It  fared  no  better  in  autumn,  when  the  blackberry  season  set  in. 
Joe  went  with  his  can  to  an  old  quarry  where  the  brambles  sent 
their  runners  over  the  masses  of  rubble  thrown  out  from  the  pits, 
and  warmed  and  ripened  their  fruit  on  the  hot  8t<mes.  It- was  a 
marvel  to  see  how  the  blackberries  grew  in  this  deserted  qaany; 
how  large  their  fruit  swelled,  how  thick  they  were— like  mul- 
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berries.  On  the  road  side  of  the  quarry  was  a  belt  of  pines,  and 
the  sun  drew  out  of  their  bark  scents  of  unsurpassed  sweetness. 
About  the  blackberries  hovered  spotted  white  and  yellow  and 
black  moths,  beautiful  as  butterflies.  Butterflies  did  not  fail 
either.  The  red  admiral  was  there,  resting  on  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  asleep  in  the  sun  with  wings  expanded,  or  drifting  about 
the  clumps  of  yellow  ragwort,  doubtful  whether  to  perch  or  not. 

Here,  hidden  behind  the  trees,  among  the  leaves  of  overgrown 
nibble,  was  a  one-story  cottage  of  wood  and  clay,  covered  with 
thatch,  in  which  lived  Soger  Gale,  the  postman. 

Koger  Gale  had  ten  miles  to  walk  every  morning,  delivering 
letters,  and  the  same  number  of  miles  every  evening,  for 
which  twenty  miles  he  received  the  liberal  pay  of  six  shillings 
a  week.  He  had  to  be  at  the  post  office  at  half- past  six  in  the 
morning  to  receive  the  letters,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  to 
deliver  them.  His  work  took  him  about  six  hours.  The  middle 
of  the  day  he  had  to  himself.  Boger  Gale  was  an  old  soldier  and 
enjoyed  a  pension.  He  occupied  himself,  when  at  home,  as  a 
shoemaker ;  but  the  walks  took  so  much  out  of  him,  being  an  old 
man,  that  he  had  not  the  strength  and  energy  to  do  much 
cobbling  when  at  home.  Therefore  he  idled  a  good  deal,  and  he 
amused  his  idle  hours  with  a  violin.  Now  when  Joe  Gander  came 
to  the  quarry  before  the  return  of  the  postman  from  his  rounds, 
be  picked  blackberries ;  but  no  sooner  had  Boger  Gale  unlocked 
his  door,  taken  down  his  fiddle,  and  drawn  the  bow  across  the 
strings,  than  Joe  set  down  the  can  and  listened.  And  when  old 
Soger  began  to  play  an  air  from  the  *  Daughter  of  the  Begiment,' 
then  Joe  crept  towards  his  cottage  in  little  stages  of  wonderment 
and  hunger  to  hear  more  and  hear  better,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  now  and  again  in  the  wood  the  inquisitive  rabbits  had  ap- 
proached his  red  jacket.  Presently  Joe  was  seated  on  the  door- 
step, with  his  ear  against  the  wooden  door,  and  the  blackberries 
and  the  can,  and  mother's  orders,  and  father's  stick,  and  his  hard 
W,  and  his  meagre  meals,  even  the  whole  world  had  passed  away 
as  a  scroll  that  is  rolled  up  and  laid  aside,  and  he  lived  only  in  the 
^oTld  of  music. 

Though  his  great  eyes  were  wide  he  saw  nothing  through 
tbem ;  though  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  north-east  wind  to 
Wow,  he  felt  nothing  2  he  had  but  one  faculty  that  was  awake, 
^lid  that  was  hearing. 

One  day  Boger  came  to  his  door  and  opened  it  suddenly,  so 
tKat  the  child,  leaning  against  it,  fell  across  his  threshold. 
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*  Whom  have  We  here  ?  What  is  thia  ?  What  do  you  want  Y 
asked  the  postman. 

Then  Grander  Joe  stood  up,  craning  his  long  neck  and  staring 
oat  of  his  goggle  eyes,  with  his  rough  flaxen  hair  standing  up  in 
a  ruffle  above  his  head  and  his  great  stomach  protruded,  and  said 
nothing.  So  Roger  burst  out  laughing.  But  he  did  not  kick 
him  off  the  step ;  he  gave  him  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drop  of 
cider,  and  presently  drew  from  the  boy  the  confession  that  he 
had  been  listening  to  the  fiddle.  This  was  flattering  to  the  post- 
man, and  it  was  the  initiation  of  a  friendship  between  them. 

But  when  Joe  came  home  with  an  empty  can  and  said,  *  Oh, 
mammy,  Master  Boger  Gale  did  fiddle  so  beautiful ! '  the  woman 
said,  *  Fiddle  !  I'll  fiddle  your  back  pretty  smartly,  you  idle  vaga- 
bond ;'  and  she  was  a  truthful  woman  who  never  fell  short  of  her 
word. 

To  break  him  of  his  bad  habits — that  is,  of  his  dreaminess  and 
uselessness— Mrs.  Limbole  took  Joe  to  school. 

At  school  he  had  a  bad  time  of  it.  He  could  not  learn  the 
letters.  He  was  mentally  incapable  of  doing  a  subtraction  sum. 
He  sat  on  his  bench  staring  at  the  teacher,  and  was  unable  to 
answer  an  ordinary  question  what  the  lesson  was  about.  The 
school  children  tormented  him,  the  monitor  scolded,  and  the 
master  beat.  Then  little  Joe  Gander  took  to  absenting  himself 
from  school.  He  was  sent  off  every  morning  by  his  mother, 
but  instead  of  going  to  the  school  he  went  to  the  cottage  in  the 
quarry,  and  listened  to  the  fiddle  of  Roger  Gale. 

Little  Joe  got  hold  of  an  old  box,  and  with  a  knife  he  cut  holes 
in  it,  and  he  fashioned  a  bridge,  and  then  a  handle,  and  he  strung 
horsehair  over  the  latter,  and  made  a  bow,  and  drew  very  faint 
sounds  from  this  improvised  violin,  that  made  the  postman  laugh, 
but  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  Joe.  The  sound  that  issued  from 
his  instrument  was  like  the  humming  of  flies,  but  he  got  distinct 
notes  out  of  his  strings,  though  the  notes  were  faint. 

After  he  had  played  truant  for  some  time  his  father  heard 
what  he  had  done,  and  he  beat  the  boy  till  he  was  like  a  battered 
apple  that  had  been  flung  from  the  tree  by  a  storm  upon  a  road. 
For  a  while  Joe  did  not  venture  to  the  quarry  except  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  He  was  forbidden  by  his  father  to  go 
to  church,  because  the  organ  and  the  singing  there  drove  him 
half  crazed.  When  a  beautiful,  touching  melody  was  played  his 
eyes  became  clouded  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks;  and 
when  the  organ  played  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  or  some  grand  and 
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BtirriDg  march,  his  eyes  flashed,  and  his  little  body  quivered,  and 
he  made  such  faces  that  the  congregation  were  disturbed  and  the 
parson  remonstrated  with  his  mother.  The  child  was  clearly 
imbecile  and  unfit  to  attend  Divine  worship. 

On  one  occasion  the  boy  was  nearly  lost.  The  military  passed 
through  the  village  on  their  way  to  the  moor  for  their  summer 
evolutions  and  practising.  As  they  traversed  the  village  the 
band  struck  up  a  march.  When  Joe  heard  the  instruments  his 
whole  soul  was  filled  with  light,  and  triumph,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  he  followed  the  soldiers.  After  they  had  got  beyond  the 
hoases  the  band  ceased  to  play,  but  Joe  Gander  did  not  return 
home  like  the  other  children,  but  went  on  after  the  military,  hop- 
ing that  the  band  would  strike  up  again.  His  hope  was  crowned. 
Four  miles  beyond  his  village  was  another,  a  much  larger 
village,  and  the  band  played  the  Wedding  March  in  *  Lohengrin  * 
as  they  went  through.  Then  the  Gander  threw  up  his  head,  and 
pat  his  arms  behind  his  back,  and  swung  his  legs,  keeping  pace, 
and  for  joy  of  heart  thought  he  could  have  flown.  There  was  no 
returning  now,  no  thought  of  it.  Six  miles  farther  on  was  a  town, 
and  the  band  would  play  its  most  inspiriting  music  as  it  entered 
the  streets  and  marched  through  the  market  place.  So  the 
Grander  went  on.  He  thought  nothing  of  the  distance  from  home^ 
nothing  of  his  empty  stomach,  nothing  of  his  parents'  anger.  He 
thought  only  of  the  music.  So  he  went  on  to  the  town,  and 
heard  the  band  strike  up  again.  He  marched  into  the  town  with 
it,  and  he  would  have  marched  through  and  away  after  it  had  he 
not  been  noticed  by  the  bandmaster,  who  stopped  him  and  spoke 
to  him  and  told  him  to  go  home.  But  the  Gander  answered 
that  he  wanted  to  be  a  soldier.  Then  the  soldiers  laughed  and 
an  officer  came  up ;  and  Joe  said  that  he  desired  to  be  always 
with  them,  that  he  might  hear  their  music.  They  gave  him 
some  bread  and  meat,  and  ordered  him  to  go  back  whence  he  had 
come.  After  that  he  was  afraid  to  follow  till  they  were  out  of 
Bight,  but  then  he  went  after,  running,  and  hiding,  and  running 
on,  till  a  policeman  laid  hold  of  him  and  next  day  conveyed  him 
back  to  his  parents.  Then  his  father  took  the  broomstick  and 
beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  ill  for  two  days. 

Joe  had  spent  a  night  in  the  town  under  the  charge  of  the 
policeman.  He  had  been  kindly  treated  and  allowed  to  walk  about 
the  market  place.  There  he  had  seen  in  a  shop  window  some- 
thing which  had  filled  him  with  admiration.  That  thing  was  a 
toy  fiddle,  coloured  red,  with  real  catgut  strings,  a  yellow  bridge, 
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and  black  keys.  The  bow  was  strung  with  white  horsehair.  On 
a  card  affixed  to  this  violin  was  written  the  price,  three  shillings 
and  sixpence.  Now  little  Joe's  ambition  was  fired.  He  would  be 
perfectly  happy  if  he  could  have  that  three  shillings  and  sixpenny 
fiddle.    But  how  were  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  be  earned? 

He  confided  his  difficulty  to  Postman  Roger  Qale,  and  Roger 
Gale  said  he  would  consider  the  matter. 

A  couple  of  days  after  the  postman  said  to  Joe^-« 

^  Gander,  they  want  a  lad  to  sweep  the  leaves  in  the  drive  at 
the  Great  House.  The  Squire's  coachman  told  me,  and  I  mentioned 
you.    You'll  have  to  do  it  on  Saturday,  and  be  paid  sixpence.' 

Joe's  face  brightened.     He  went  home  and  told  his  mother. 

*  For  once  you  are  going  to  be  useful,'  said  Miss.  Lambole. 
*  Very  well,  you  shall  sweep  the  drive ;  then  fivepence  will  come 
to  us,  and  you  shall  have  a  penny  every  week  to  spend  in  sweet- 
stuff  at  the  post  office.' 

Joe  tried  to  reckon  how  long  it  would  be  before  he  oonld 
purchase  the  fiddle,  but  the  calculation  was  beyond  his  powers ;  so 
he  asked  the  postman,  who  assured  him  it  would  takQ  him  forty 
weeks — that  is,  about  ten  months. 

Little  Joe  was  not  cast  down.  What  was  time  with  such  an 
end  in  view  ?  Jacob  served  fourteen  years  for  Bachel,  and  this 
was  only  forty  weeks  for  a  fiddle  1 

Joe  was  diligent  every  Saturday  sweeping  the  drive*  He  was 
ordered  whenever  a  carriage  entered  to  dive  behind  the  rhodo- 
dendrons and  laurels  and  disappear.  He  was  of  a  too  ragged  and 
idiotic  appearance  to  show  in  a  gentleman's  grounds. 

Once  or  twice  he  encountered  the  Squire  and  stood  quaking, 
with  his  fingers  spread  out,  his  mouth  and  eyes  open,  and  the 
broom  at  his  feet.  The  Squire  spoke  kindly  to  him,  bnt  Joe 
Gander  was  too  frightened  to  reply. 

*  Poor  fellow,'  said  the  Squire  to  the  gardener.  *  I  suppose  it 
is  a  charity  to  employ  him,  but  I  must  say  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred some  one  else  with  his  wits  about  him.  I  will  setf  atent 
having  him  sent  to  an  asylum  for  idiots  in  which  I  have  some 
interest.  There  is  no  knowing,'  said  the  Squire,  ^  no  knowing  bat 
that  with  wholesome  food,  cleanliness,  and  kindness  his  feeUe 
mind  may  be  got  to  understand  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
which  I  learn  he  has  not  yet  mastered.' 

Every  Saturday  evening  Joe  Gander  brought  his  sixpence 
home  to  his  mother.  The  mother  was  not  as  regular  in  allowing 
him  his  penny  out. 
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'  Your  edicationr  costs  such  a  lot  of  money/  she  said. 

*  Mammy,  need  I  go  to  school  any  more  ? ' 

*  Of  course  you  must.    You  haven't  past  your  standard,' 
'  Eut,  mammy,  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  shall.' 

^  Then/  said  Mrs.  Lambole,  ^  what  masses  of  good  food  you  do 
eat.  You're  perfectly  insatiable.  You  cost  us  more  than  it 
would  to  keep  a  cow/ 

*  Oh,  mammy,  I  won't  eat  so  much  if  I  may  have  my  penny  ! ' 

*  Very  well.  Eating  such  a  lot  does  no  one  good.  If  you 
will  be  content  with  one  slice  of  bread  for  breakfast  instead  of 
two,  and  the  same  for  supper,  you  shall  have  your  penny.  If  you 
are  so  very  hungry  you  can  always  get  a  swede  or  a  mangold  out 
of  Parmer  Eggin's  field.  Swedes  and  mangolds  are  cooling  to  the 
blood  and  sit  light  on  the  stomick,'  said  Mrs.  Lambole. 

So  the  compact  was  made;  but  it  nearly  killed  Joe.  His 
cheeks  and  chest  fell  in  deeper  and  deeper,  and  his  stomach  pro-> 
traded  more  than  ever.  His  legs  seemed  hardly  able  to  support 
lum,  and  his  great  pale  blue  wandering  eyes  seemed  ready  to 
start  out  of  his  head  like  the  horns  of  a  snsdl.  As  for  his  voice, 
it  was  thin  and  toneless,  like  the  notes  on  his  improvised  fiddle, 
on  whidi  he  played  incessantly. 

*  The  child  will  always  be  a  discredit  to  us,'  said  Lambole. 
*He  don't  look  like  a  human  child.  He  don't  think  and  feel  like 
a  Quristian.  The  ehovelfiils  of  dung  he  might  have  brought  to 
cover  our  garden  if  he  had  only  given  his  heart  to  it ! ' 

*  I've  heard  of  changelings,'  said  Mrs.  Lambole ;  *  and  with 
this  creetur  on  our  hands  I  mainly  believe  the  tale.  They  do  say 
that  the  pixies  steal  away  the  babies  of  Christian  folk,  and  put 
their  own  bantlings  in  their  stead.  The  only  way  to  find  out  is 
to  heat  a  poker  red-hot  and  ram  it  down  the  throat  of  the  child ; 
and  when  you  do  that  the  door  opens,  and  in  comes  the  pixy 
mother  and  runs  oflf  with  her  own  child,  and  leaves  your  proper 
babe  behind.    That's  what  we  ought  to  ha'  done  wi'  Joe.' 

*I  doubt,  wife,'  the  law  wouldn't  have  upheld  us,'  said 
I^ambole,  thrusting  hot  coals  back  on  to  the  hearth  with  his  foot. 

*  I  don't. suppose  it  would,'  said  Mrs.  Lambole.  *  And  yet  we 
call  this  a  land  of  liberty !  Law  ain't  made  for  the  poor,  but  for 
the  rich.' 

*  It  is  wickedness,'  argued  the  father.  '  *  It  is  just  the  same 
with  colts — all  wickedness.  You  must  drive  it  out  with  the 
stick.' 

And  now  a  great  temptation  fell  on  little  Gander  Joe-    The 
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Squire  and  his  family  were  at  home,  and  the  daughter  of  the 
house,  Miss  Amory,  was  musical.  Her  mother  played  on  the 
piano  and  the  young  lady  on  the  violin.  The  fashion  for  kaies 
to  play  on  this  instrument  had  come  in,  and  Miss  Amory  had  had 
lessons  from  the  best  masters  in  town.  She  played  vastly  belter 
than  poor  Eoger  Gale,  and  she  played  to  an  accompaniment 

Sometimes  whilst  Joe  was  sweeping  he  heard  the  music; 
then  he  stole  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  house,  hiding  behind 
rhododendron  bushes,  and  listening  with  eyes  and  mouth  and 
nostrils  and  ears.  The  music  exercised  on  him  an  irrcsi^ble 
attraction.  He  forgot  his  obligation  to  work;  he  forgot  the 
strict  orders  he  had  received  not  to  approach  the  garden  and  front 
of  the  house.  The  music  acted  on  him  like  a  spell.  Occasionally 
he  was  roused  from  his  dream  by  the  gardener,  who  boxed  his 
ears,  knocked  him  over,  and  bade  him  get  back  to  his  sweeping. 
Once  a  servant  came  out  from  Mrs.  Amory  to  tell  the  ragged 
little  boy  not  to  stand  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  window 
staring  in.  On  another  occasion  he  was  found  by  Miss  Amoiy 
crouched  behind  a  rose  bush  outside  her  boudoir,  listening  whilst 
she  practised. 

No  one  supposed  that  the  music  drew  him.  They  thought 
him  a  fool,  and  that  he  had  the  inquisitiveness  of  the  half-witted 
to  peer  in  at  windows  and  see  the  pretty  sights  within. 

He  was  reprimanded  and  threatened  with  disnxissal.  The 
gardener  complained  to  the  lad's  father  and  advised  a  good 
hiding,  such  as  Joe  should  not  forget. 

*  These  sort  of  chaps,'  said  the  gardener,  *  have  no  senses  like 
rational  beings,  except  only  the  feeling,  and  you  must  teach 
them  as  you  feed  the  Polar  bears — with  the  end  of  a  stick.' 

One  day  Miss  Amory,  seeing  how  thin  and  hollow-eyed  the 
child  was,  and  hearing  him  cough,  brought  him  out  a  cup  of  hot 
coffee  and  some  bread. 

He  took  it  without  a  word,  only  pulling  off  his  torn  straw 
hat  and  throwing  it  at  his  feet,  exposing  the  full  stock  of  his  tow- 
like hair ;  then  he  stared  at  her  out  of  his  great  eyes,  speechless. 

*  Joe,'  she  said,  *  poor  little  man,  how  old  are  you  ? ' 

*  Dun'now,'  he  answered. 

^  Can  you  read  and.  write  ? ' 
«No.' 

*  Nor  do  sums  ? ' 
*No.' 

*  What  can  you  do?* 
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'Fiddle.' 

*  Have  you  got  a  fiddle  ? ' 

*YeB.'' 

'I  Bhoald  like  to  see  it  and  hear  you  play.' 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Little  Joe  forgot  about  the  day  and 
forgot  that  Miss  Amory  would  probably  be  in  church  in  the  morn- 
ing. She  had  asked  to  see  his  fiddle,  so  in  the  morning  he  took 
it  and  went  down  with  it  to  the  park.  The  church  was  within 
the  grounds,  and  he  had  to  pass  it.  As  he  went  by  he  heard  the 
roll  of  the  organ  and  the  strains  of  the  choir.  He  stopped  and 
listened,  then  went  up  the  steps  of  the  churchyard,  listening.  A 
desire  came  on  him  to  catch  the  air  on  his  improvised  violin,  and 
he  put  it  to  his  shoulder  and  drew  his  bow  across  the  slender 
cords.  The  sound  was  very  faint^  so  faint  as  to  be  drowned  by 
the  greater  volume  of  the  organ  and  the  choir.  Nevertheless  he 
could  hear  the  feeble  tones  close  to  his  ear,  and  his  heart  danced 
^t  the  pleasure  of  playing  to  an  accompaniment,  like  Miss  Amoiy. 

The  choir,  the  congregation,  were  singing  the  Advent  hymn 
to  Luther's  tune — 

Great  God,  what  do  I  see  and  hear  1 
The  end  of  things  created. 

Little  Joe,  playing  his  inaudible  instrument,  came  creeping  up 
the  avenue,  treading  on  the  fallen  yellow  lime  leaves,  passing 
between  the  tombstones,  drawn  on  by  the  solemn,  beautiful 
music.  Presently  he  stood  in  the  porch,  then  he  went  on ;  he 
was  unconscious  of  everything  but  the  music  and  the  joy  of 
playing  with  it;  he  walked  on  softly  into  the  church  without 
even  removing  his  ragged  straw  cap,  though  the  Squire  and  the 
Squire's  wife,  and  the  Eector  and  the  Reverend  the  Mrs.  Eector, 
and  the  parish  churchwarden  and  the  Sector's  churchwarden, 
and  the  overseer,  and  the  waywarden,  and  all  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  were  present.  He  had  forgotten  about  his  broken  cap  in 
the  delight  that  made  the  tears  fill  his  eyes  and  trickle  over  his 
pale  cheeks. 

Then  when  with  a  shock  the  parson  and  the  churchwardens 
saw  the  ragged  urchin  coming  up  the  nave  fiddling,  with  his  hat 
on,  regardless  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  above  all  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  presence  of  the  Squire,  J.P.  and  D.L., 
the  Bector  coughed  very  loud  and  looked  hard  at  his  church- 
warden, farmer  Eggins,  who  turned  red  as  the  sun  in  a  November 
fog,  and  rose.    At  the  same  instant  the  people's  churchwarden 
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rose,  and  both  advanced  upon  Joe  Grander  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  church. 

At  the  moment  that  they  touched  him  the  organ  -  and  the 
singing  ceased ;  and  it  was  to  Joe  a  sudden  wakening  from  a 
golden  dream  to  a  black  and  raw  reality.  He  looked  up  with 
dazed  face  first  at  one  man,  then  at  the  other :  both  their  fiaees 
blazed  with  equal  indignation ;  both  were  equally  speechless  with 
wrath.  They  conducted  «him,  each  holding  an  arm,  out  of  the 
porch  and  down  the  avenue.  Joe  heard  indistinctly  behind  him 
the  droning  of  the  Rector's  voice  continuing  the  prayers.  He 
looked  back  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the  faces  of  the  school 
children  straining  after  him  through  the  open  door  from  their 
places  near  it.  On  reaching  the  steps — there  was  a  flight  of  five 
leading  to  the  road — the  people's  churchwarden  uttered  a  loud 
and  disgusted  *  Ugh ! '  then  with  his  heavy  hand  slapped  the  head 
of  the  child  towards  the  parson's  churchwarden,  who  with  his 
still  heavier  hand  boxed  it  back  again ;  then  the  people's  church'* 
warden  gave  him  a  blow  which  sent  him  staggering  forward,  and 
this  was  supplemented  by  a  kick  from  the  parson's  churchwarden, 
which  sent  Joe  Qunder  spinning  down  the  five  steps  at  once  and 
cast  him  prostrate  into  the  road,  where  he  fell  and  crushed  his 
extemporised  violin. 

Then  the  churchwardens  turned,  blew  their  noses,  and  re- 
entered the  church,  where  they  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  service, 
grateful  in  their  hearts  that  they  had  been  enabled  that  day  to 
show  that  their  office  was  no  sinecure. 

The  churchwardens  were  unaware  that  in  banging  and  kicking 
the  little  boy  out  of  the  churchyard  and  into  the  road  they  had 
flung  him  so  that  he  fell  with  his  head  upon  the  curbstone  of  the 
footpath,  which  stone  was  of  slate  and  sharp.  They  did  not  find 
this  out  through  the  prayers  nor  through  the  sermon.  But  when 
the  whole  congregation  left  the  church,  they  were  startled  to 
find  little  Joe  Gander  insensible  with  his  head  cut,  and  a  pool  of 
blood  on  the  footway.  The  Squire  was  shocked,  as  were  his  wife 
and  daughter,  and  the  churchwardens  were  in  consternation. 
Fortunately  the  Squire's  stables  were  near  the  church  and  there 
was  a  running  fountain  there,  so  that  water  was  procured  and  the 
child  revived. 

Mrs.  Amory  had  in  the  meantime  hastened  home  and  returned 
with  a  roll  of  diachylon  plaster  and  a  pair  of  small  scissors. 
Strips  of  the  adhesive  plaster  were  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
boy  was  soon  sufficiently  recovered  to  stand  on  his  feet,  when  the 
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churchwardens  very  consideTately  undertook  tx>  march  him  home. 
On  reaching  his  cottage  the  churchwardens  described  what  had 
taken  place,  painting  the  insult  offered  to  the  worshippers  in  the 
most  hideous  colours  and  representing  the  accident  of  the  cut  as 
due  to  the  violent  resistance  offered  by  the  culprit  to  their  ejects 
ment  of  him.  Then  each  pressed  a  half-crown  into  the  hand  of 
Mr.-  Lambole  and  departed  to  his  dinner. 

*  Now  then,  young  shaver,'  exclaimed  the  father,  *  at  your 
pranks  again  I  How  often  have  I  told  you  not  to  go  intruding 
into  a  place  of  worship?  Church  ain't  for  such  as' you.  If  you 
hadn't  been  punished  a  bit  already  wouldn't  I  larrup  you  neither? 
Oh  no!' 

little  Joe's  head  was  bad  for  some  days.  His  cheeks  were 
flushed  and  his  eyes  bright,  and  he  talked  strangely — he  who 
was  usually  so  silent.  What  troubled  him  was  the  loss  of  his 
fiddle ;  he  did  not  know  what  had  become  of  it,  whether  it  had 
been  stolen  or  confiscated.  He  asked  after  it,  and  when  at  last 
it  was  produced,  smashed  to  chips,  with  the  strings  torn  and 
hanging  loose  about  it  like  the  cordage  of  a  broken  vessel,  he 
cried  bitterly.  Miss  Amory  came  to  the  cottage  to  see  him, 
and  finding  father  and  mother  out,  went  in  and  pressed  five 
shillings  into  his  hand.  Then  he  laughed  with  delight,  and 
clapped  his  hands,  and  hid  the  money  away  in  his  pocket,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  Miss  Amory  went  away  convinced  that  the 
child  was  half  a  fool.  But  little  Joe  had  sense  in  his  head, 
though  his  head  was  different  from  those  of  others ;  he  knew  that 
now  he  had  thie  money  wherewith  to  buy  the  beautiful  fiddle  he 
had  seen  in  the  shop  window  many  months  before,  and  to  get 
which  he  had  worked  and  denied  himself  food. 

When  Miss  Amory  was  gone,  and  his  mother  had  not  returned, 
he  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage  and  stole  out.  He  was  afraid 
of  being  seen^  so  he  crept  along  in  the  hedge,  and  when  he 
thought  anyone  was  coming  he  got  through  a  gate  or  lay  down 
in  a  ditch,  till  he  was  some  way  on  his  road  to  the  town.  Then 
he  ran  till  he  was  tired.  He  had  a  bandage  round  his  head,  and, 
as  his  head  was  hot,  he  took  the  rag  off,  dipped  it  in  water,  and 
tied  it  round  his  head  again.  Never  in  his  life  had  his  mind 
been  clearer  than  it  was  now,  for  now  he  had  a  distinct  purpose, 
and  an  object  easily  attainable,  before  him.  He  held  the  money 
in  his  hand,  and  looked  at  it,  and  kissed  it ;  then  held  it  to  his 
beating  heart,  then  ran  on.  He  lost  breath.  He  could  run  no 
more.     He  sat  down  in  the  hedge  and  gasped.    The  perspiration 
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was  streaming  off  his  face.  Then  he  thought  he  hoard  steps  C(Mnmg 
fast  along  the  road  he  had  run,  and  he  feared  lest  he  were  pursued, 
so  he  got  np  and  ran  on. 

He  went  through  the  village  four  miles  from  home  just  as 
the  children  were  leaving  school,  and  when  they  saw  him  some 
of  the  elder  cried  out  that  here  was  ^  Grander  Joe !  quack !  quack! 
Joe  the  Gander!  quack!  quack!  quack!'  and  the  little  ones 
joined  in  the  banter ;  and  the  boy  ran  on,  though  hot  and  ex- 
hausted, and  with  his  head  swimming,  to  escape  their  moriment 

He  got  on  some  way  beyond  the  village  when  he  came  to  a  torn- 
pike.  There  he  felt  dizzy,  and  he  timidly  asked  if  he  might  ha?e 
a  bit  of  bread.  He  would  pay  for  it  if  they  would  change  a 
shilling.  The  woman  at  the  'pike  pitied  the  pale,  hollow-eyed 
child,  and  questioned  him;  but  her  questions  bewildered  him,  aod 
he  feared  she  would  send  him  home,  so  that  he  either  answered 
nothing,  or  in  a  way  which  made  her  think  him  distraught.  She 
gave  him  some  bread  and  water,  and  watched  him  going  on  towards 
the  town  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  The  day  was  already  decliniog; 
it  would  be  dark  by  the  time  he  reached  the  town.  But  he  did 
not  think  of  that.  He  did  not  consider  where  he  would  sleep, 
whether  he  would  have  strength  to  return  ten  miles  to  his 
home.  He  thought  only  of  the  beautiful  red  violin  with  the 
yellow  bridge  hung  in  the  shop  window,  and  offered  for  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Three  and  sixpence  I  Why,  he  had  fire 
shillings.  He  had  money  to  spend  on  other  things  beside  the 
fiddle.  He  had  been  sadly  disappointed  about  his  savings  from 
the  weekly  sixpence.  He  had  asked  for  them ;  he  had  earned  them, 
not  by  his  work  only,  but  by  his  abstention  from  two  pieces  of  bread 
per  diem.  When  he  asked  for  his  money,  his  mother  answered 
that  she  had  put  it  away  in  the  savings  bank.  If  he  had  it 
he  would  waste  it  on  sweetstuff ;  if  it  were  hoarded  up  it  would 
help  him  on  in  life  when  left  to  shift  for  himself;  and  if  he  died, 
why  it  would  go  towards  his  burying. 

So  the  child  had  been  disappointed  in  his  calculations,  and 
had  worked  and  starved  for  nothing.  Then  came  Miss  Amoiy 
with  her  present,  and  he  had  run  away  with  that  lest  his  mother 
should  t^ke  it  from  him  to  put  in  the  savings  bank  for  setting 
him  up  in  life  or  for  his  burying.  What  cared  he  for  either? 
All  his  ambition  was  to  have  a  fiddle,  and  a  fiddle  was  to  be  had 
for  three  and  sixpence. 

Joe  Gander  was  tired.  He  was  fain  to  sit  down  at  intervals 
on  the  heaps  of  stones  by  the  roadside  to  rest.     His  shoes  were 
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very  poor,  with  soles  worn  through,  so  that  the  stones  hurt  his 
feet.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  highways  were  fresh  metalled, 
and  as  he  stumbled  over  the  newly  broken  stones  they  cut  his 
soles  and  his  ankles  turned.  He  was  footsore  and  weary  in  body, 
but  his  heart  never  failed  him.  Before  him  shone  the  red  violin 
with  the  yellow  bridge,' and  the  beautiful  bow  strung  with  shining 
white  hair.  When  he  had  that  all  his  weariness  would  pass  as  a 
dream ;  he  would  hunger  no  more,  cry  no  more,  feel  no  more 
sickness  or  faintness.  He  would  draw  the  bow  over  the  strings 
and  play  with  his  fingers  on  the  catgut,  and  the  waves  of  music 
would  thrill  and  flow,  and  away  on  those  melodious  waves  his  soul 
would  float  far  from  trouble,  far  from  want,  far  from  tears,  into  a 
shining,  sunny  world  of  music. 

So  he  picked  himself  up  when  he  fell,  and  staggered  to  his 
feet  from  the  stones  on  which  he  rested,  and  pressed  on. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  he  entered  the  town.  He  went  straight 
to  the  shop  he  so  well  remembered,  and  to  his  inexpressible 
deb'ght  saw  still  in  the  window  the  well-remembered  violin,  price 
three  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Then  he  timidly  entered  the  shop,  and  with  trembling  hand 
held  out  the  money. 

« What  do  you  want?' 

*  It,'  said  the  boy.  It.  To  him  the  shop  held  but  one  article. 
The  dolls,  the  wooden  horses,  the  tin  steam-engines,  the  bats, 
the  kites,  were  unconsidered.  He  had  seen  and  remembered  only 
one  thing — the  red  violin.     *  It,'  said  the  boy  and  pointed. 

When  little  Joe  had  got  the  violin  he  pressed  it  to  his  shoulder, 
and  his  heart  bounded  as  though  it  would  have  burst  the  pigeon 
breast.  His  dull  eyes  lightened  and  into  his  white  sunken  cheeks 
shot  a  hectic  flame.  He  went  forth  with  his  head  erect  and  with 
firm  foot,  holding  his  fiddle  to  the  shoulder  and  the  bow  in  hand. 

He  turned  his  face  homeward.  Now  he  would  return  to  father 
and  mother,  to  his  little  bed  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  to  his 
scanty  meals,  to  the  school,  to  the  sweeping  of  the  park  drive,  and 
to  his  mother's  scoldings  and  his  father's  beatings.  He  had  his 
fiddle,  and  he  cared  for  nothing  else. 

He  waited  till  he  was  out  of  the  town  before  he  tried  it. 
Then,  when  he  was  on  a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  he  seated  himself 
in  the  hedge,  under  a  holly  tree  covered  with  scarlet  berries,  and 
tried  his  instrument.  Alas  I  it  had  hung  many  years  in  the  shop 
window,  and  the  catgut  was  old  and  the  glue  had  lost  its  tenacity. 
One  string  started ;  then  when  he  tried  to  screw  up  a  second,  it 
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sprang  as  well,  and  then  the  bridge  collapsed  and  feU.    MoreoTer 
the  hairs  on  the  bow  came  out.    They  were  nnresined. 

Then  little  Joe's  spirits  gave  way.  He  laid  the  bow  and  tie 
.violin  on  his  knees  and  began  to  cry. 

As  he  cried  he  heard  the  sound  of  approaching  wheeb  and 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 

He  heard,  but  he  was  immersed  in  sorrow  and  did  not  heed 
and  raise  his  head  to  see  who  was  coming.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  have  seen  nothing,  as  his  eyes  were  swimming  with  tesK 
l/ooking  out  of  them  he  saw  only  as  one  sees  who  opens  his  eves 
when  diving. 

*  Halloa,  young  shaver !  Dang  you !  What  do  you  mean 
giving  me  such  a  cursed  hunt  after  you  as  this — ^you  as  ain't 
worth  the  trouble,  eh  ? ' 

The  voice  was  that  of  his  father,  who  drew  up  before  him. 
Mr.  Lambole  had  made  inquiries  when  it  was  discovered  that  Joe 
was  lost,  first  at  the  school,  where  it  was  most  unlikely  he  vould 
be  found,  then  at  the  public  house,  at  the  gardener's  and  the  game- 
keeper's ;  then  he  had  looked  down  the  well  and  then  up  the 
chimney.  After  that  he  went  to  the  cottage  in  the  quarry, 
Roger  Gale  knew  nothing  of  him.  Presently  some  one  coming 
from  the  nearest  village  mentioned  that  he  had  been  seen  there; 
whereupon  Lambole  borrowed  farmer  Eggins's  trap  and  went  after 
him,  peering  right  and  left  of  the  road  with  his  one  eye. 

Sure  enough  he  had  been  through  the  village.  He  LaJ 
passed  the  turnpike.  The  woman  there  described  him  accurately 
as  *  a  sort  of  a  tottle '  (fool). 

Mr.  Lambole  was  not  a  pleasant-looking  man';  he  was  as  solidly 
built  as  a  navvy.  The  backs  of  his  hands  were  hairy,  and  his  fist 
was  so  hard  and  his  blows  so  weighty  that  for  sport  he  was  wont 
to  knock  down  and  kill  at  a  blow  the  oxen  sent  to  Bntcier 
Bobbins  for  slaughter,  and  that  he  did  with  his  fist  alone,  hitting 
the  animal  on  the  head  between  the  horns,  a  little  forward  of  the 
horns.  That  was  a  great  feat  of  strength,  and  Lambole  was  pronJ 
of  it.  He  had  a  long  back  and  short  legs.  The  back  iras  no\ 
pliable  or  bending ;  it  was  hard,  braced  with  sfnews  tough  a? 
hawsers,  and  supported  a  pair  of  shoulders  that  could  sustain  ti^ 
weight  of  an  ox. 

His  face  was  of  a  coppery  colour,  caused  by  exposure  io  the 
air  and  drinking.  His  hair  was  light :  that  was  almost  the  only 
feature  his  son  had  derived  from  him.  It  was  very  light,  too 
light  for  his  dark  red  face.  It  grew  about  his  neck  and  under  fc 
chin  as  a  Newgate  collar;  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  hb 
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ke,  encircled  by  the  pale  hair,  looked  like  an  angry  moon 
jurrounded  by  a  fog  bow. 

Mr.  Lambole  had  a  queer  temper.  He  bottled  up  his  anger, 
}ut  when  it  blew  the  cork.out  it  spurted  over  and  splashed  all  his 
lome ;  it  flew  in  the  faces  and  soused  everyone  who  came  near 
!iim. 

Mr.  Lambole  took  his  son  roughly  by  the  arm  and  lifted  him 
into  the  tax  cart.  The  boy  ofiered  no  resistance.  His  spirit  was 
3roken,  his  hopes  extinguished.  For  months  he  had  yearned  for 
[he  red  fiddle,  price  three  and  six,  and  now  that,  after  great  pains 
md  privations,  he  had  acquired  it  the  fiddle  would  not  sound. 

*  Aiii*t  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  giving  your  dear  dada  such 
tronble,  eh.  Viper  ? ' 

Mr.  Lambole  turned  the  horse's  head  homeward.  He  had  his 
black  patch  towards  the  little  Grander,  seated  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cart,  hugging  his  wrecked  violin.  When  Mr.  Lambole  spoke  he 
turaed  his  feuse  round  to  bring  the  active  eye  to  bear  on  the 
shrinking,  crouching  little  figure  below. 

The  Viper  made  no  answer,  but  looked  up.  Mr.  Lambole 
turned  his  face  away,  and  the  seeing  eye  watched  the  horse's  ears 
and  the  black  patch  was  towards  a  frightened,  piteous,  pleading 
little  face,  looking  up,  with  the  light  of  the  evening  sky  irra- 
diating it,  showing  how  wan  it  was,  how  hollow  were  the  cheeks, 
how  sunken  the  eyes,  how  sharp  the  little  pinched  nose.  The  boy 
pnt  up  his  arm,  that  held  the  bow,  and  wiped  his  eyes  with  his 
sleeve.  In  so  doing  he  poked  his  father  in  the  ribs  with  the  end 
of  the  bow. 

^Now,  then!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Lambole  with  an  oath,  *what 
dam'd  insolence  be  you  up  to  now.  Gorilla  ? ' 

If  he  had  not  held  the  whip  in  one  hand  and  the  reins  in  the 
other  he  would  have  taken  the  bow  from  the  child  and  flung  it 
into  the  road.  He  contented  himself  with  rapping  Joe's  head 
^Ith  the  end  of  the  whip. 

'What's  that  you've  got  there,  eh  ? '  he  asked. 
The  child  replied  timidly,  *  Please,  father,  a  fiddle.' 

*  Where  did  you  get  'un — steal  it,  eh  ?  ' 

Joe  answered,  trembling, '  No,  dada,  I  bought  it.' 

*  Bought  it !     Where  did  you  get  the  money  ?  ' 
'^Miss  Amory  gave  it  me.' 

'How  much?' 

The  Grander  answered,  *Her  gave  me  five  shilling.' 
'Five  shillings !     And  what  did  that  blessed '  (he  did  not  say 
'  blessed,'  but  something  quite  the  reverse)  *  fiddle  cost  you  ? ' 
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*  Three  and  sixpence.' 

*  So  you've  only  one  and  six  left  ?  * 

*  I've  none,  dada.' 

*  Why  not?' 

^  Because  I  spent  one  shilling  on  a  pipe  for  yon,  and  Bispence 
on  a  thimble  for  mother  as  a  present,'  answered  the  child,  with 
a  flicker  of  hope  in  his  dim  eyes  that  this  would  propitiate  his 
father. 

*  Dash  me,'  roared  the  roadmaker,  *  if  you,  ain't  worse  nor  the 
Markis  of  Salisbury,  as  would  rob  us  of  the  franchise !  What  in 
the  name  of  Thunder  and  Bones  do  you  mean  squandering  the 
precious  money  over  fooleries  like  that  for  ?  I've  got  my  pipe, 
black  as  your  back  shall  be  before  to-morrow,  and  mother  has  an 
old  thimble  as  full  o'  holes  as  111  make  your  skin  before  the  night 
is  much  older.  Wait  till  we  get  home,  and  I'll  make  pretty  music 
out  of  that  there  fiddle !  just  you  see  if  I  don't.' 

Joe  shivered  in  his  seat  and  his  head  fell. 

Mr.  Lambole  had  a  playful  wit.  He  beguiled  his  journey 
home  by  indulging  in  it,  and  his  humour  flashed  above  the  he^d 
of  the  child  like  summer  lightning.  *  You're  hardly  expecting 
the  abundance  of  the  supper  that's  awaiting  you,'  he  said,  with 
his  black  patch  glowering  down  at  the  irresponsive  heap  in  the 
comer  of  the  cart.  *  No  stinting  of  the  dressing,  I  can  tell  joo. 
You  like  your  meat  well  basted,  don't  you  ?  The  basting  shall 
not  incur  your  disapproval  as  insufficient.  Underdone?  Oh 
dear,  no  I  Nothing  underdone  for  me.  Pickles  ?  I  can  promise 
you  that  there  is  something  in  pickle  for  you,  hot— very  hot  and 
stinging.  Plenty  of  capers — mutton  and  capers.  Mashed  pota- 
toes ?  Was  the  request  for  that  on  the  tip  of  your  tongue?  Sony 
I  can  give  you  only  half  what  you  want — ^the  mash,  not  the 
potatoes.  There  is  nothing  comparable  in  my  mind  to  young  pig 
with  crackling.  The  hide  is  well  striped,  cut  in  lines  from  the 
neck  to  the  tail.  I  think  we'll  have  crackling  on  our  pig  before 
morning.' 

He  now  threw  his  seeing  eye  into  the  depths  of  the  cart,  to 
note  the  eflfect  his  fun  had  on  the  child,  but  he  was  disappointed. 
It  had  evoked  no  hilarity.  Joe  had  fallen  asleep,  exhausted  bj 
his  walk,  worn  out  with  disappointments,  with  his  head  on  his 
fiddle,  that  lay  on  his  knees.  The  jogging  of  the  cart,  the  atti- 
tude, afifected  his  wound ;  the  plaster  had  given  way,  and  the  blood 
was  running  over  the  little  red  fiddle  and  dripping  into  its  hollow 
body  through  the  F-hole  on  each  side. 
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It  was  too  dark  for  Mr.  Lambole  to  notice  this.  He  set  his 
lips.  His  self-esteem  was  hurt  at  the  child  not  relishing  his 
waggeiy. 

Mrs.  Lambole  observed  it  when,  shortly  after,  the  cart  drew 
up  at  the  cottage  and  she  lifted  the  sleeping  child  out. 

*I  must  take  the  cart  back  to  Farmer  Eggins,'  said  her  hus- 
band ;  *  duty  fust  and  pleasure  after.' 

When  his  father  was  gone  Mrs.  Lambole  said,  *  Now  then, 
Joe,  youVe  been  a  very  wicked,  bad  boy,  and  God  will  never  for- 
give you  for  the  naughtiness  you  have  committed  and  the  trouble 
to  which  you  have  put  your  poor  father  and  me.*  She  would  have 
spoken  more  sharply  but  that  his  head  needed  her  care  and  the 
sight  of  the  blood  disarmed  her.  Moreover  she  knew  that  her 
husband  would  not  pass  over  what  had  occurred  with  a  reprimand. 
*  Get  off  your  clothes  and  go  to  bed,  Joe,'  she  said  when  she  had 
readjusted  the  plaster,  *  You  may  take  a  piece  of  dry  bread 
with  you,  and  I'll  see  if  I  can't  persuade  your  father  to  put  off 
whipping  of  you  for  a  day  or  two.' 

Joe  began  to  cry. 

*  There,'  she  said,  *  don't  cry.  When  wicked  children  do 
wicked  things  they  must  suffer  for  them.  It  is  the  law  of  nature. 
And,'  she  went  on,  *  you  ought  to  be  that  ashamed  of  yourself 
that  you'd  be  glad  for  the  earth  to  open  under  you  and  swallow 
you  up  like  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  Running  away  from  so 
good  and  happy  a  home  and  such  tender  parents !  But  I  reckon 
you  be  lost  to  natural  affection,  as  you  be  to  reason.' 

*  May  I  take  my  fiddle  with  me  ? '  asked  the  boy. 

*  Oh,  take  your  fiddle  if  you  like,'  answered  his  mother.  *  Much 
good  may  it  do  you.  Here,  it's  all  smeared  wi'  blood.  Let  me 
wipe  it  first,  or  you'll  mess  the  bedclothes  with  it.  There,'  she 
said  as  she  gave  him  the  broken  instrument.  *  Say  your  prayers 
and  go  to  sleep;  though  I  reckon  your  prayers  will  never  reach  to 
heaven,  coming  out  of  such  a  wicked,  unnatural  heart.' 

*  Kiss  me,  mammy.' 

«  No,  I  will  not ;  you  don't  deserve  it.' 

So  the  little  Gander  went  to  his  bed.  The  cottage  had  but 
one  bedroom  and  a  landing  above  the  steep  and  narrow  flight  of 
steps  that  led  to  it  from  the  kitchen.  On  this  landing  was  a 
small  truckle  bed,  on  which  Joe  slept.  He  took  off  his  clothes 
and  stood  in  his  little  short  shirt  of  very  coarse  white  linen.  He 
knelt  down  and  said  his  prayers,  with  both  his  hands  spread  over 
his  fiddle.    Then  he  got  into  bed,  and  until  his  mother  fetched 
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away  the  benzoline  lamp  he  examined  the  mstrument^  He  s&v 
that  the  bridge  might  be  set  up  again  with  a  little  glue,  sad  tkt 
fresh  catgut  strings  might  be  supplied.  He  would  take  his  fiddle 
next  day  to  Roger  Gale  and  ask  him  to  help  and  mend  it  for 
him.  He  was  sore  Boger  would  take  an  interest  in  it.  Soger 
had  been  mysterious  of  late,  hinting  that  the  time  was  oomiBg 
when  Joey  would  have  a  first-rate  instrument  and  learn  to  play 
like  a  Faganini,  Yes ;  the  case  of  the  red  fiddle  was  not 
desperate. 

Just  then  he  heard  the  door  below  open  and  his  father's  step. 

*  Where  is  the  toad  ?  *  asked  Mr.  Lambole. 

Joe  held  his  breath  and  his  blood  ran  cold.  He  could  hear 
every  word,  every  sound  in  the  room  below. 

*  He's  gone  to  bed,'  answered  Mrs.  Lambole.  *  Leave  the  poor 
little  creetur  alone  to-night,  Samuel ;  his  head  has  been  bad  and 
he  don't  look  well.     He's  over-done.' 

^  Susan,'  said  the  roadmaker,  '  I've  been  simmering  all  the 
way  to  town,  and  bubbling  and  boiling  all  the  way  back,  asd 
busting  is  what  I  be  now,  and  bust  I  will.' 

Little  Joe  sat  up  in  bed,  hugging  his  violin,  and  his  tow-4ike 
hak  stood  up  on  his  head.  His  great  stupid  eyes  stared  wide 
with  fear ;  in  the  dark  the  iris  in  each  had  grown  big,  and  dee]), 
and  solemn. 

^  Give  me  my  stick,^  said  Mr.  Lambole.  'I've  promised  him 
a  taste  of  it,  and  a  taste  won't  suffice  to-night ;  he  most  have  & 
gorge  of  it.' 

*  I've  put  it  away,'  said  Mrs.  Lambole.  '  Samuel,  right  L« 
right,  and  I'm  not  one  to  stand  between  my  child  and  what  he 
deserves,  but  he  ain't  in  condition  for  it  to-night.  He  wants 
feeding  up  to  it.' 

Without  wasting  another  word  on  her  the  roadmaker  went 
upstairs. 

The  shuddering,  cowering  little  fellow  saw  first  the  red  face, 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  pale  hair,  rise  above  the  floor,  tbeo  tie 
strong  square  shoulders,  then  the  clenched  hands,  and  then  U^ 
father  stood  before  him,  revealed  down  to  his  thick  booU  Tfe 
child  crept  back  in  the  bed  against  the  wall,  and  would  have  dis- 
appeared through  it  had  the  wall  been  soft-hearted,  as  in  &^ 
tales,  and  opened  to  receive  him.  He  clasped  his  litUe  violin 
tight  to  his  heart,  and  then  the  blood  that  had  £EdleB  into  A^ 
trickled  out  and  ran  down  his  shirt,  staining  it|  upon  the  bed- 
clothes, staining  them.    But  the  lather  did  not  see  this.  He  was 
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efiervesciog  with  fuiy.  His  pulses  went  at  a  gallop  and  his 
great  fists  clutched  spasmodicallj. 

'  You  Judas  Iscariot,  come  here ! '  he  shouted. 

Bat  the  child  only  pressed  closer  against  the  wall. 

'  What  1  disobedient  and  daring  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  Come  to 
me!' 

The  trembling  child  pointed  to  a  pretty  little  pipe  on  the 
bedclothes.  He  had  drawn  it  from  his  pocket  and  taken  the 
paper  off  it,  and  laid  it  there,  and  stuck  the  silver-headed  thimble 
ID  the  bowl  for  his  mother  when  she  came  up  to  take  the  lamp. 

*  Come  here,  vagabond ! ' 

He  could  not ;  he  had  not  the  courage  nor  the  strength.  He 
still  pointed  pleadingly  to  the  little  presents  he  had  bought  with 
his  eighteenpence. 

'  You  won't,  you  dogged,  insulting  being  ? '  roared  the  road- 
maker,  and  rushed  at  him,  knocking  over,  the  pipe,  which  fell  and 
broke  on  Xhe  floor,  and  tiampling  flat  the  thimble.  ^  You  won't 
yet?  Always  full  of  sulks  and  defiance !  Oh,  you  ungrateful  one, 
you  I '  Then  he  had  him  by  the  collar  of  his  night-shirt  and 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and  with  his  violence  tore  the  button 
off,  and  with  his  other  hand  he  wrenched  the  violin  away  and  beat 
the  child  over  the  back  with  it  as  he  dragged  him  from  the  bed. 

'  Mammy !  mammy ! '  cried  Joe. 

Bat  the  mother  did  not  interfere.  She  had  entered  her  pro- 
test  and  so  cleared  her  conscience. 

Now  the  roadmaker's  wrath  exploded.  He  beat  the  boy  with 
the  fiddle  till  the  fiddle  went  to  pieces.  He  carried  the  little 
white  figure  into  the  bedroom,  as  there  was  not  room  on  the 
landing  for  him  to  swing  his  arm  without  striking  his  knuckles 
against  roof-rafters  or  wall. 

*  Mammy!  manuny!'  still  cried  Joey  as.  he  was  dragged 
through  the  door.  His  father  held  him  and  shook  him  as  he 
might  have  held  and  shaken  a  white  kitten.  His  weight  was 
nothing.  A  kitten  would  have  clawed  and  bitten.  Joe  did 
neither ;  he  only  cried  piteously  for  the  only  one  who  might  have 
helped  him.  *  Mammy !  mammy  I '  He  knew  instinctively  that 
it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  appeal  to  his  father. 

When  the  fiddle  was  broken  to  pieces,  the  roadmaker,  still 
unappeaaed,  his  gense  of  justice  unsatisfied,  drew  the  wooden  bar 
from  the  window  blind.  The  blind  was  of  gauze,  screening  the  room 
from  those  who  passed  in  the  road.  Mr.  Lambole  pulled  the  bar 
that  sustained  the  muslin  out  of  its  hem.    Whilst  tlius  engaged 
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the  little  boy  lay  on  the  floor,  with  his  head  down  and  his  hands 
outspread.  Tn  the  floor  was  a  knot,  and  through  the  knot  he 
could  see  into  the  kitchen,  where  sat  his  mother  darning  his 
father's  stockings.  Mrs.  Lambole's  face  was  flushed  and  her  hands 
moved  very  fast. 

<  Oh,  mammy  dear !  Oh,  mammy ! '  called  the  child  through 
the  knot-hole. 

Then  Mrs.  Lambole  stood  up  and  said  aloud,  *  Come,  Samuel, 
that's  plenty.     Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.' 

But  Samuel  had  just  at  that  moment  drawn  out  the  bar,  and 
he  must  needs  try  it.  So  he  caught  up  little  Joe  and  struck  him 
with  it  again  and  again  and  again.  In  his  fury  it  mattered  nothing 
to  him  where  and  how  hard  he  smote. 

And  now  the  child  ceased  to  call  for  mammy.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  this  little  hollow  fiddle  with  its  feeble 
strings  were  also  broken. 

•  ••*••• 

There  was  a  musical  party  that  same  evening  at  the  Hall. 
Miss  Amory  played  beautifully,  with  extraordinary  feeling  and 
execution,  both  with  and  without  accompaniment,  on  the  piano. 
Several  gentlemen  and  ladies  sang  and  played ;  there  were  duets 
and  trios. 

During  the  performances  the  guests  talked  to  each  other  in 
low  tones  about  various  topics. 

Said  one  lady  to  Mrs.  Amory,  <  How  strange  it  is  that  among  the 
English  lower  classes  there  is  no  love  of  music' 

*  There  is  none  at  all,'  answered  Mrs.  Amory ;  *  our  rector's 
wife  has  given  herself  great  trouble  to  get  up  parochial  entertain- 
ments, but  we  find  that  nothing  takes  with  the  people  but  comio 
songs,  and  these,  instead  of  elevating,  vulgarise  them.' 

*They  have  no  music  in  them.  The  only  people  with  music 
in  their  souls  are  the  Germans  and  the  Italians.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Amory  with  a  sigh  ;  *  it  is  sad  but  troe : 
there  is  neither  poetry  nor  picturesqueness  nor  music  among  the 
English  peasantry.' 

*  You  have  never  heard  of  one,  self-taught,  with  a  real  love  of 
music  in  this  country  ? ' 

*  Never :  such  do  not  exist  among  us.' 

•  •••••• 

Next  day  little  Joey  Grander  could  not  leave  his  bed.  Over 
it  was  thrown  a  coarse  blanket  and  a  patchwork  quilt.  He  was 
very  quiet,  he  said  nothing,  but  he  tried  with  his  weak  little 
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fiDgers  to  squeeze  into  shape  the  thimble  he  had  bought  for 
mammy,  which  dada  had  trampled  flat.  There  are  other  things 
beside  crushed  thimbles  which  cannot  be  shaped  again. 

^  The  fiddle  was  past  all  mending ;  it  was  reduced  to  a  mass  of 
chips,  and  with  these  Mrs.  Lambole  lighted  her  fire.  The  chips 
were  so  dry— the  fiddle  had  stood  so  many  years  in  the  shop 
window — that  they  burnt  briskly  and  sent  up  a  merry  flame. 

On  the  second  day  little  Joe  was  still  in  bed,  but  not  working 
at  the  thimble.  He  had  given  that  up.  His  fingers  were  inert. 
His  great  dreamy  eyes  looked  out  at  the  tiny  pane  of  glass  that 
lighted  the  staircase  and  landing,  a  pane  of  glass  let  into  the 
roof,  but  through  that  he  could  see  the  sky. 

Several  times  his  mother  came  upstairs  to  ask  if  he  wanted 
anything,  but  he  shook  his  head. 

At  last  he  said  feebly,  ^  Mother,  do  you  think  God  will  forgive 
me  my  great  wickedness  and  let  me  into  heaven  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes,  no  doubt  of  it,'  answered  the  rough  woman. 

*  And— will  He  give  me  a  fiddle  there  ? ' 

*Fiddk ! '  echoed  Mrs.  Lambole  aghast,  *  fiddle !  Of.  course 
not.  There  be  other  things  to  be  minded  there  than  givinff  of 
fiddles  to  Uttle  Ganders,'  ^       ^ 

Then  Joe  drew  a  long  sigh.  He  had  never  sighed  so  deeply 
before.  That  had  been  his  last  hope,  and  that  was  taken  from 
him.  But  if  he  had  never  so  sighed  before  he  never  so  sighed 
again. 

Just  then  the  golden  sun  stood  over  the  tiny  pane  in  the 
roof,  and  shone  down  on  the  little  white  face  and  the  eyes  look- 
ing up  into  the  light,  with  a  listening,  wondering  expression  in 
them,  and  it  turned  the  poor  tow-like  hair  into  a  halo  of  glory. 

There  was  a  rap  at  the  door  downstairs. 

*  Mrs.  Lambole  in  ?  ' 

The  voice  was  that  of  the  postman,  Roger  Gale. 

'a've  heard,'  he  said,  Hhat  the  little  chap  be  ill,  and  I've 
come  to  see  him  and  bring  him  a  regular  beautiful  Uttle  fiddle 
I've  bought  for  him.  I've  been  saving  up  and  got  it  at  last. 
Though  a  little  'un  it's  a  first-rater,  and  rare  music  will  Joev 
bring  out  of  it.'  ^ 

•It's  too  late,  Mr.  Gale;  Joey  Gander's  gone.' 
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In  the  Cloisters, 

TN  this  dim  sepulchre  of  loveless  death, 
•*■    Where  to  my  aching  ear  pass  to  and  fro 
FootMls  of  weary  men  who  once  drew  breath, 

Soft  echoes  of  the  voices  long  ago, 
I  stand  and  hearken :  and  methinks  one  saith, 

*  I  lived  and  loved ;  who  now  my  love  may  know  V 
And  lo,  another,  *  Wherefore  serves  my  faith  ?' 

And  yet  a  third,  *  Who  reaps  where  I  did  sow  ?' 

Here  in  the  wind-swept  court  the  sodden  clay 
Is  wet  with  tears  of  unremembered  pain ; 

Heaven's  courts  are  filled  with  prayers  which  sick  hearts 
say;— 
What  soothing  answer  cometh  back  again? 

Only  the  winds  that  mock  us  in  their  play. 
Nought  but  the  voiceless  plash  of  sullen  rain.] 

W.  L.  COUIOTEYt 
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Hoisting  the  Union  Jack  in 
New  Guinea. 

ON  October  29,  H.M.S.  NdeoTij  commanded  by  Commodore 
J.  E.  Erskine,  A.D.C.,  left  Sydney  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming a  protectorate  over  the  southern  shores  of  New  Guinea, 
eastward  of  the  14l6t  meridian. 

After  having  called  in  at  Brisbane,  the  NeUon  arrived  at  Port 
Moresby,  New  Guinea,  on  Sunday,  November  2.  The  entrance 
to  the  harbour  looked  very  beautifiil,  owing  to  the  long  ranges  of 
hills  on  either  side  and  the  bright  opal  green  of  the  water  lying 
among  the  innumerable  reefs. 

Fires  were  seen  on  the  hills  as  the  ship  approached,  probably 
signals  passed  along  the  coast,  notifying  the  arrival  of  the  ^  Grand- 
mother Ship,'  as  the  natives  called  the  big  man-of-war,  which 
they  had  been  told  to  expect.  All  on  board  were  astonished  to 
find  the  Union  Jack  already  flying  over  the  missionary's  house 
as  well  as  over  that  of  the  chief.  We  learnt,  however,  that  a 
flag  had  been  hoisted  two  days  previously  by  Mr.  Deputy  Com- 
missioner Eomilly,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Commodore. 

The  Nelson  anchored  off  the  native  village,  which  at  Port 
Moresby  is  built  on  piles  along  the  shore  right  out  in  the  sea, 
the  war  canoes  being  moored  close  alongside,  thus  affording  a 
ready  means  of  escape  should  an  attack  be  made  on  the  inhabi- 
tants by  their  foes  firom  the  hills. 

The  Commodore  despatched  H.M.S.  Raven  and  H.M.S. 
Espitgle  to  cruise  along  the  coast,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other 
to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  proclaiming  to  the  chiefs  the 
approaching  ceremony  of  establishing  a  protectorate  over  this 
portion. of  New  Guinea.  This  involved  a  delay  of  two  days, 
daring  which  time  the  officers  of  the  ship  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  something  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  and 
of  exploring  the  country  roimd  about  Port  Moresby.  The  main- 
land consists  of  high  ranges  of  hills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
with  the  lofty  Owen  Stanley  mountains  in  the  distance.    The 
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land  at  first  view  appears  bleak  and  uninteresting,  more  nearly 
resembling  the  parched  slopes  of  Australia  than  the  thickly 
wooded  bush  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Around  the  mainland 
are  several  small  islands,  which  afford  excellent  quail  shootiDg, 
though,  as  the  ground  is  apparently  a  coral  reef,  covered  with 
short  dry  scrub,  the  sportsman  has  need  of  muck  endorance. 
The  natives  on  this  part  of  the  coast  wear  enormous  heads 
of  hair,  something  in  the  Fiji  fashion,  though  without  their 
tidy,  well-cared-for  appearance.  For  ornament  they  mostly  have 
a  semicircle  of  mother-of-pearl  shell  round  the  neck,  with  a  qtiill 
like  that  of  a  porcupine  passed  through  the  nose,  the  curves  of 
the  quill  pointed  upwards,  which  gives  a  fierce  appearance  to  their 
faces.  The  men  are  devoid  of  clothing,  while  the  women  wear 
short  skirts  of  grass  round  their  waists.  The  two  days  being 
over,  the  EspUgle  and  Raven  reappeared,  each  having  on  board 
some  ten  chiefs  from  the  adjoining  coast  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony  of  hoisting  of  the  flag  on  the  morrow.  About  twenty 
chiefs  had  also  been  hastily  collected  at  Port  Moresby,  but  unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  most  influential  men  had  that  moming.left 
in  their  large  war-canoes  to  trade  some  sixty  miles  along  the 
coast,  as  a  fair  wind  for  the  voyage  was  blowing,  and  the  natives 
were  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity.  However,  in  the  after- 
noon some  forty  chiefs  came  off  to  the  NdsoUj  which  was 
gaily  decorated  with  flags  for  the  occasion.  With  the  natives 
came  as  interpreters  Mr.  Laws  and  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  two  well- 
known  and  deservedly  popular  missionaries,  who  probably  know 
more  of  New  Guinea  and  of  its  people  than  any  Europeans  now 
living. 

The  palaver  commenced  by  the  chiefs  being  invited  to  sit  in 
rows  on  the  quarter-deck,  while  each  man  was  provided  with  a 
bowl  of  rice  and  jam,  which  the  missionaries  had  suggested  as 
the  kind  of  food  most  likely  to  be  appreciated.  *.  Not  knowing 
what  was  about  to  happen,  the  natives  acted  on  the  ancient  maxima 
carpe  dierriy  troubling  nothing  about  the  great  palaver,  and  alloW' 
ing  none  of  their  new  and  novel  surroundings  to  distract  them 
from  the  business  of  the  moment.  All  gave  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  food  before  them,  each  one  as  he  finished  his 
bowl  gazing  round  to  see  which  of  his  neighbours  had  the  fullest 
basin  still  remaining,  and  then  without  ceremony  digging  his 
spoon  into  it  until  that  also  was  finished. 

After  the  feeding,  the  band  struck  up,  much  to  the  wonderment 
and  dehght  of  the  visitors.     Then  the  Commodore  came  on  deck, 
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and  in  a  well* chosen  address  spoke  to  the  assembled  chiefs, 
assuring  them  ef  the  good-will  of  the  Queen,  and  explaining  the 
meaning  of  the  ceremony  that  would  take  place  in  the  morning* 
The  Commodore  then  summoned  Boivagi,  chief  of  Port  Moresby, 
who,  though  not  a  great  fighting  chief,  yet  is  one  who  possesses 
great  influence  amongst  the  people.  To  him  the  Commodore 
gave  a  long  ebony  stick  with  a  florin  inlaid  on  the  top,  the 
Queen's  head  uppermost,  telling  him  that  this  was  his  staflT  of 
oflSce,  which  was  to  be  regarded  by  others  as  a  symbol  of  the 
authority  wielded  by  him  for  the  dispensation  of  justice  and 
for  maintaining  order  amongst  all  those  in  his  district.  The 
Commodore  then  shook  hands  with  him  and  introduced  this 
first  recognised  chief  in  New  Guinea  to  Mr.  Deputy  Commissioner 
Romilly,  who  is  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor  of  New  Guinea.  All  this  was  interpreted 
by  Mr.  Laws,  who  speaks  the  language  with  great  fluency.  It 
was  then  explained  to  them  that  there  would  be  some  firing  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  power  of  the  Queen, 
whose  friends  and  allies  they  were  in  future  to  be.  Accordingly, 
several  rounds  were  fired  from  a  Nordenfeldt  gun  and  from  a 
Gatling  in  the  top ;  but  there  were  only  a  few  of  the  natives 
who  could  be  persuaded  to  watch  the  target  and  follow  the  course 
of  the  shot,  the  majority  trembling  with  terror  and  cowering  on 
deck,  their  faces  hidden  in  their  hands.  A  shell  was  then  fired 
from  one  of  the  18-ton  guns,  and  this  had  a  far  greater  success, 
for  when  the  shell  burst  in  the  distance  there  was  a  universal  yell 
of  delight  from  the  hitherto  undemonstrative  chiefs.  They  were 
then  marshalled  in  line,  and  each  one  in  turn  went  aft  to  the  Com- 
modore's cabin,  where  he  presented  them  with  gifts  of  hatchets 
and  tobacco.  The  palaver  was  now  finished,  and  after  being 
loaded  with  ship's  biscuit  by  the  blue-jackets  as  they  went  down 
the  gangway,  the  chiefs  of  New  Guinea  departed  to  reflect  on  all 
they  had  seen  and  heard  that  day. 

They  were  of  various  types,  these  men :  some  very  old  and 
shabby,  with  bald  heads,  others  with  large  bushy  hair,  decorated 
with  shells  and  feathers  of  birds  of  Paradise ;  others  were  close 
cropped  and  curly  headed.  One  of  these  latter  was  boasting  how 
he  had  killed  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  token  thereof 
pointed  to  three  hues  of  tattoo  across  his  chest,  which  are  only  per- 
mitted to  be  worn  by  one  who  has  slain  an  enemy  in  battle.  To 
wear  this  mark  of  distinction  without  having  earned  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  an  offence  that  is  visited  by  death.     Many  bore 
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marks  of  spear  wounds,  telling  of  hard-fonght  battles.  One  dd 
chief  explained  how  only  last  night  up  the  coast  his  foes  had  fired 
his  village  and  slain  his  brother,  but  he  scarcely  seemed  overcome 
with  grief,  judging  from  the  manner  he  had  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  jam  part  of  the  palaver.  In  the  evening  they  were  to  be  gtill 
further  astonished  by  the  electric  light  turned  on  the  village, 
while  rockets  were  sent  up  from  all  the  ships  in  harbour ;  and  to 
add  to  the  terrors  of  this  wonderful  night  the  steam  siren  jelled 
its  hideous  music,  which,  being  echoed  back  from  the  shore,  mnst 
have  filled  with  dismay  the  warriors  who  had  left  that  morning  in 
their  canoes,  and  who  could  not  yet  be  far  distant.  Next  morning, 
it  appeared  that  the  voice  of  this  unlovely  siren  was  taken  for  the 
baying  of  a  ^  great,  big,  angry  dog,'  and  several  natives  fled  to 
the  hills  to  escape  its  clutches,  while  others  imagined  the  ship 
was  hungry,  and  was  groaning  aloud  for  food.  This  particular 
siren  has  much  to  answer  for  in  the  way  of  striking  terror  to  the 
uncivilised,  having  in  New  Zealand  been  thougkt  by  the  natiires 
to  be  the  voice  of  the  devil ;  while  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands 
an  old  lady  declared  it  must  be  the  last  trump,  and  accordingly 
made  all  preparations  for  making  a  decent  departure  from  the 
world. 

November  6  was  the  day  on  which  the  Union  Jack  was 
for  the  first  time  hoisted  in  New  Gruinea  by  command  of  the 
Queen,  though  on  other  occasions  it  has  been  flown,  as  for 
instance,  some  eighteen  months  before  by  Mr.  Chester,  chief 
magistrate  of  Thursday  Island,  when  the  English  Crovermnent 
subsequently  refused  to  recognise  such  annexation.  To-day, 
however,  the  Union  Jack  has  been  hoisted  with  full  honours  by 
the  Commodore  of  the  Australian  station.  At  6.30  a  force  of  some 
200  blue-jackets  was  landed  from  H.M.  ships  Nelson^  Espu^lf^ 
RaveUy  and  Harrier.  The  Commodore  and  staff  landed  in  the 
barge,  and  were  received  by  a  guard  of  honour  of  Marines  under 
the  command  of  Major  Dowding.  The  band  playing,  the  whole 
party  marched  up  a  steep  hill,  where  stand  the  houses  of  the 
mission.  Here  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  colours  in  the  centre  facing  the  Commodore  and  staflf,  who 
stood  on  the  verandah  of  the  house.  .From  this  eminence  the 
Commodore,  with  Mr.  Romilly  on  his  right,  read  the  proclamation 
declaring  it  as  the  intention  of  the  Queen  of  England  to  establish 
a  Protectorate  over  these  shores.  The  flag  was  then  hoisted,  the 
band  playing  *  God  save  the  Queen.'  A  royal  salute  was  fired 
from  the  Nelson  in  harbour,  and  a  few^-joie  was  fired  by  the 
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blue-jackets  and  Marines.  The  Commodore  then  called  for  three 
cheers  for  the  Queen,  which  were  given  by  the  men  with  custo- 
nuuy  heartiness.  The  chief  Boivagi  was  then  again  received  by 
the  Ciommodore  and  Mr.  Bomilly,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  It 
was  a  trying  morning's  work,  however,  as  the  sun,  even  at  that 
comparatively  early  hour,  was  excessively  powerful ;  and  when,  all 
safe  returned  on  board,  the  events  of  the  day  were  being  discussed, 
not  a  few  of  those  who  had  helped  to  annex  New  Guinea  were 
heard  to  complain  of  violent  headache. 

On  November  7  the  Ndaon  anchored  in  Hall's  Sound,  some 
four  miles  oflf  the  shore.  Parties  immediately  proceeded  on  shore 
to  explain  that  our  visit  was  a  friendly  one,  but  as  such  explana- 
tion required  time,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  boats 
would  be  received  with  a  volley  of  spears.  However,  the  natives 
appeared  much  disconcerted  at  our  approach,  and  more  inclined 
to  run  away  than  ofiFer  any  hostility.  Mr.  Chalmers  went  on  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  interview  the  people  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter, as  they  speak  another  dialect  to  that  of  Port  Moresby. 
After  some  hours  on  shore,  it  was  agreed  that  the  chiefs  should 
come  off  to  see  the  Commodore  in  the  morning,  and  that  in  the 
afternoon  the  flag  should  be  hoisted  as  before.  The  country  here 
was  far  more  cultivated  and  tropical  in  appearance,  bananas  and 
mummy  apples  growing  in  profusion.  All  along  the  shore  were 
large  mangrove  swamps,  which  seemed  literally  alive  with  pigeons. 
On  tlie  morning  of  the  8th  the  chiefis  came  off  as  before,  and  with 
them  Queen  Kolaloha,^  queen  of  this  particular  village,  and  the 
only  woman  holding  authority  in  the  whole  of  New  Guinea.  The 
same  palavering,  with  a  repetition  of  jam,  rice,  and  presents,  went 
on  on  board,  and  later  in  the  day  a  force  of  some  two  hundred  men 
was  transhipped  to  the  Baven^  which  was  able  to  go  closer  in- 
land than  the  Ndaoriy  which  is  obliged  to  lie  fer  out  from  the  shore 
in  these  reef-covered  seas.  It  was  a  work  of  some  time  getting 
on  board  the  Itaven,  and  then  again  embarking  in  boats  to  land 
all  the  men.  By  three  o'clock  we  were  all  on  shore,  and  after  the 
Commodore  had  been  received  on  the  beach,  a  move  was  made  to 
a  plot  of  land  in  front  of  the  Mission  House,  which  is  just  behind 
the  native  village,  where  a  native  teacher  and  his  wife  live,  who 
appear  to  have  great  influence  with  the  inhabitants.  The  chiefs 
were  all  grouped  in  the  middle  of  the  square  formed  by  the 

'  Queen  Kolaloha,  daughter  of  a  most  popular  chief,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
wed  his  people  to  let  her  rule  over  them,  instead  of  his  sons,  as  being  more 
Btted.   They  acceded,  though  never  before  had  a  woman  reigned  in  New  Guinea. 
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blae-jackets  and  Marines,  and  marvellous  they  were  to  behold. 
Most  noticeable  of  all  was  of  course  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  a 
short  fat  woman  about  thirty  years  old — ^a  short  grass  petticoat 
around  her  waist,  and  her  body  most  beautifully  tattooed  all  over 
in  little  blue  zigzags ;  a  chief  behind  her,  who  was  eTidently  the 
great  swell  of  the  party  in  the  matter  of  appearance,  had  an  enor- 
mous bird  of  Paradise  in  his  hair,  arranged  as  to  the  tail  so  that 
the  feather  made  a  kind  of  halo  round  his  head,  while  the  hair 
behind  was  caught  up  into  a  chignon  and  transfixed  with  many  a 
curious  comb  of  shells  and  feathers.  His  face  was  painted  a  bril- 
liant yellow  occasionally  picked  out  with  black,  while  his  anna 
were  encased  as  if  in  armour  with  broad  shell  bangles,  bound 
together  so  as  to  look  like  one  long  armlet — truly  a  wonderful  get- 
up,  and  one  which  must  have  cost  the  poor  chief  much  time  and 
trouble.  Not  far  from  him  sat  one  who  was  in  mourning  for  his 
mother.  Perfectly  black  was  he  painted  from  head  to  foot,  his 
arm?  adorned  with  black  plumes  from  many  a  dusky  bird,  while 
on  his  head  were  regular  tiers  of  crowns  of  black  feathers  to  the 
height  of  about  three  feet,  black  beads  around  his  forehead,  and 
tight  black  bands  around  his  waist  and  arms.  All  the  smartest 
chiefs,  had  bands  and  armlets  so  tight  that  they  were  buried  in 
their  flesh,  while  the  broad  waist-belt  was  tightened  till  their 
waist  reminded  one  of  many  a  fashionable  London  belle ;  and  as 
most  of  these  men,  who  were  suflFering  for  their  appearance  sake, 
carried  their  elbows  at  right  angles  to  their  sides,  to  enable  their 
tightened  lungs  to  breathe  more  freely,  the  resemblance  seemed 
more  complete.  All  sat  sedate  till  the  firing  of  the  feurde-j(ne, 
and  then  it  was  a  study  to  watch  the  faces  thus  grouped  in  the 
centre  of  the  blue-jackets  and  Marines,  who  were  firing  over  their 
heads.  I  verily  believe  that  the  majority  imagined  that  the  word 
had  been  given  for  a  general  massacre  to  take  place,  for  such 
abject  signs  of  terror  could  have  been  produced  by  no  other  idea. 
The  man  in  mourning  plumes  beat  his  head  sadly  upon  the 
earth,  while  hiding  his  face  with  the  feathers  on  his  arms;  the 
masher  with  the  yellow  face  desisted  from  his  occupation  of  scrap- 
ing the  paint  from  his  burning  ieyes  with  a  leaf,  and  after  two  or 
three  attempts  to  smile,  as  though  he  had  met  b,  few-de-jaie  ever/ 
day  of  his  life,  most  hopelessly  broke  down,  and  buried  his  shining 
countenance  in  the  lap  of  his  no  less  terrified  neighbour.  As  for 
the  Queen,  she  dissolved  into  a  flood  of  royal  tears,  utterly  ignor- 
ing the  attempts  at  consolation  oflFered  by  her  consort.  The  firing, 
over,  all  straightened  themselves  and  endeavoured  to  fippear  as 
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though  they  had  never  moved  from  their  former  dignified  posi- 
tions, while  each  looked  at  his  neighbour  with  comical  glance  of 
inquiry,  as  though  to  see  how  much  of  his  former  fear  had  been 
observed.  Presents  of  birds  of  Paradise  and  native  grass  shirts 
were  then  brought  to  the  Commodore,  and  after  a  general  farewell 
we  hurried  ofif  to  the  boats,  from  the  boats  to  the  Raven,  then  once 
more  to  the  boats,  and  finally  on  board  our  own  big  ship.  If 
headaches  were  the  order  of  the  day  at  Port  Moresby,  we  little 
knew  what  an  ordeal  was  still  before  us,  for  during  the  ceremony 
of  this  afternoon  the  sun  was  fiercer  on  the  sandy  soil  than  any 
one  of  us  who  had  been  in  tropical  countries  had  ever  before 
experienced,  and  standing  bare-headed  in  this  awful  heat  during 
the  firing  of  the  royal  salute  was,  to  say  the  least,  unpleasant ; 
but,  as  no  ill  has  come  of  it,  sunstroke  must  be  of  rarer 
occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Early  next  morning  the  anchor  was  up,  and  we  made  a  start 
for  Motu  Motu,  some  fifty  miles  along  the  coast.  Great  interest 
was  felt  in  our  next  landing,  as  we  were  to  see  real  bona-fide 
savages,  who  had  only  once  seen  a  white  man,  and  amongst  whom 
the  native  teachers  of  the  missionaries  had  only  as  yet  been  for 
three  months.  We  anchored  a  very  long  way  oflF  the  shore,  at  least 
six  miles ;  the  coast  lay  inside  a  barrier  of  breakers  that  broke  with 
great  force  upon  the  beach,  the  coimtry  around  being  one  long 
line  of  cocoa-nuts  and  banana  trees.  The  inhabitants  along  this 
shore  are  estimated  at  20,000,  are  known  as  great  warriors  and 
very  brave  men.  A  whaleboat  and  a  cutter  were  sent  ashore, 
although  it  was  rather  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  give  the  officers  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  place  that  evening.  Arrived  at  the  breakers, 
the  cutter  anchored,  and  waited  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
whaler.  After  one  or  two  attempts,  during  which  she  was  nearly 
capsized  in  the  surf,  the  boat  managed  to  get  near  the  beach,  all 
its  occupants  wetted  to  the  skin.  The  natives  rushed  out  fearlessly 
into  the  seething  water,  and  surrounded  us  in  hundreds.  They 
pulled  the  boat  high  and  dry,  and  then  all  endeavoured  to  shake 
hands  with  us  at  once.  The  chattering,  screaming,  and  the  loud- 
ness of  their  welcome  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  We  were 
all  mobbed  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  with  what  we  understood 
to  be  protestations  of  welcome.  Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  signal  to  the  cutter  that  if  she  attempted  to  go  through 
the  surf  she  would  inevitably  capsize,  so  none  of  her  passengers 
could  get  ashore,  except  one  undaunted  midshipman,  who  managed 
to  scramble  into  a  tiny  canoe  that  came  to  inspect  them,  and  on 
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this  frail  craft,  escorted  by  swimming  natives,  safely  readied  the 
land.  He  had  even  a  more'  enthusiastic  welcome  than  the  first 
people,  and  the  natives  appeared  to  be  delighted  at  his  so 
thoroughly  trusting  to  their  good-will,  and  rushing  amongst  them 
unarmed  in  this  confiding  manner.  Being  a  very  young  officer 
of  the  pink  and  white  kind,  with  a  baby  face,  he  excited  the 
utmost  interest,  and  was  patted  and  pinched  all  over  as  though 
these  now  hospitable  natives  were  informing  each  other  what  a  nice 
little  tit-bit  he  would  have  made  had  we  come  as  enemies;  bat 
these  remarks  in  no  way  disconcerted  this  enterprising  youth,  and 
he  walked  oflf  to  the  village  with  an  admiring  crowd  of  300  of 
the  wildest-looking  savages  that  civilised  man  has  ever  beheld. 
That  evening  the  chiefs  came  off  to  the  ship,  and,  as  Mr.  Gbalmers 
arrived  in  the  Raven  with  many  more,  there  was  a  goodly  muster 
after  dinner  on  the  main  deck.  They  were,  as  before,  made 
happy  by  means  of  a  smoke  and  basins  of  rice  and  jam,  and  then 
the  palaver  commenced.  The  chief  man  was  presented  by  the 
Commodore  with  his  staff  of  oflSce,  and  after  the  hoisting  of  the 
flag  had  been  explained  to  them,  presents  were  distributed. 
They  seemed  most  intelligent,  and  quite  able  to  comprehend  the 
position,  though  very  particular  to  ask  if  it  was  true  that  their 
wives  and  lands  were  to  be  secured  to  them.  Satisfied  on  this 
point,  they  did  not  seem  to  care  much  what  else  was  done.  The 
chiefs  remained  on  board  all  night,  and  were  most  interesting 
additions  to  the  after-dinner  smoking  circle  round  the  after  gon. 
Next  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  a  start  was  made  for  the  shore, 
everyone  much  wondering  how  200  men  could  be  landed  in  the 
surf.  However,  it  was  done  in  time,  the  cutters  anchoring  off  the 
breakers,  and  whaleboats  making  frequent  journeys  to  and  fro 
till  everyone  was  on  shore.  Of  course  everyone  was  wet;  boats 
filled  with  water,  swimming  and  wading,  rolling  over  in  the  surf, 
and  being  hauled  by  the  natives  on  to  the  sand,  were  amongst 
the  events  of  the  morning.  Artists,  geographers,  reporters, 
photographers,  naval  officers,  and  blue-jackets,  all  got  ashore  as  best 
they  could ;  no  mishap  occurred,  and  to  everyone  who  had  not 
got  on  his  best  clothes,  and  did  not  mind  a  wetting,  this  noTcl 
way  of  arriving  on  shore  was  more  amusing  than  otherwise.  The 
men  were  marched  to  a  newly-erected  flagstaff,  and  the  flag  was 
hoisted  in  the  usual  way,  royal  salute  from  the  ship,  feur-de^oie, 
and  three  cheers,  but  the  loss  of  the  band  wajs  mudi  felt,  and 
our  morning  « m^h^,'  as  we  call  it,  after  the  Fijian  way  of  exptesh 
ing  any  ceremony  or  dance,  seemed  rather  flat  to  our  now  tiamed 
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ears.  No  pictures  of  Man  Friday  or  other  historic  savages  give 
one  the  faintest  conception  of  a  New  Guinea  native  as  seen  at 
Motu  Motu.  I  would  describe  some,  but  no  one  can  imagine  till 
he  has  himself  seen  it  a  man  with  three  birds  of  Paradise  on  his 
head  arranged  with  marvellous  taste,  thick  bands  of  white  shells 
laid  across  his  forehead,  a  great  striped  shell  between  the  eyes, 
and  a  long  stick  passed  through  the  nose ;  in  his  ears  a  chain  of 
tortoiseshell  rings  reaching  to  the  shoulders ;  necklaces  of  four 
diflferent  kinds  cut  from  shells  or  the  teeth  of  a  dog  or  wallaby ; 
boars'  tusks  hanging  like  some  huge  locket  on  his  chest  as  far  as 
the  broad  waistband,  which  is  painted  red;  red  bands  on  the 
upper  part  of  his  arms,  with  yellow  leaves  hanging  from  them  as 
far  as  the  elbow  till  they  meet  the  thick  armlet  of  many  bangles ; 
more  bands  and  leaves  and  flowers  roimd  the  ankles  complete  this 
amazing  toilet,  which  after,  all  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 
Looking,  however,  at  this  man  about  town  next  morning,  I  felt 
he  could  never  have  justice  done  him  on  paper,  and  presently 
wished  I  could  have  him  transferred  just  as  he  stood  to  Madame 
Tussaud's  or  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 

The  hoisting  of  the  flag  being  over,  and  the  proclamation  read, 
while  everyone  was  squinting  to  see  whether  the  photographer 
was  taking  the  group  at  that  particular  moment,  a  move  was  made 
for  the  boats,  and  the  fun  of  the  morning  recommenced.  Eventually 
all  got  safe  on  board,  very  wet  and  very  hungry.  The  Nelson  then 
steamed  away  for  Port  Moresby,  from  which  place  there  may  be  a 
chance  of  this  letter  being  sent. 

Arthur  Keyser. 
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II. 

THE  reader  will  remember  that  in  mammals  the  air-tube,  in 
the  middle  of  which  are  situated  the  organs  of  hearing,  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  That  which 
passes  to  the  outside  of  the  head 
is  colled  the  external  passage,  or 
^  auditory  meatus,'  while  that  which 
opens  into  the  back  of  the  throat  is 
called  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  terrestrial  mammals  the  audi- 
tory meatus  is  wide,  so  as  to  admit 
a  large  column  of  air  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  its  vibrations  to 
the  tympanum,  while  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  quite  small.  With  the  Ce- 
tacea,  however,  the  diameter  of  these 
tubes  is  reversed.  The  auditory  mea- 
tus is  extremely  small — so  narrow, 
indeed,  that  the  external  aperture  will 
scarcely  admit  an  ordinary  carpet 
needle,  and  can  only  be  discovered  by 
a  practised  anatomist.  Thus  only  a 
very  slight  column  of  water  can  act 
ui)on  the  internal  ear. 

The  diagram  illustrating  this  pas- 
sage is  taken  from  a  specimen  in  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  Its  catalogue 
number  is  1584. 

The  tiny  external  orifice  is  marked 
EG.  The  little  spots  marked  G  are 
the  *ceruminou8  glands' — i.e.  those 
which  secrete  the  so-called  *wax'  of  the  ear ;  c  shows  the  gristle 
or  cartilage,  that  has  been  severed  so  as  to  show  the  interior  of 
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the  canal.  As  before,  the  letters  t  b  signify  the  tympanic  bones, 
one  of  which  is  left  untouched,  and  the  other  cut  open,  so  as  to 
show  the  internal  arterial  plexus,  marked  r. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  wide,  and  opens 
into  the  blow-hole.  Therefore,  when  the  whale  is  totally  sub- 
merged, the  vibrations  of  the  water  are  not  too  powerful  for  the 
auditory  organs,  while,  when  the  animal  lies  on  the  surface,  it 
can  at  the  same  time  hear  aquatic  sounds  by  the  submerged 
external  ear,  and  aerial  sounds  by  means  of  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  blow-hole. . 

That  the  whale  can  hear  through  the  Eustachian  tube  may 
seem  rather  a  strange  statement,  but  it  is  perfectly  true.  We 
ourselves  can  do  so  to  a  limited  extent.  Partially  deaf  persons 
instinctively  open  their  mouths  while  listening,  as  indeed  we  all 
do  when  we  are  intent  upon  some  discourse.  Shakespeare,  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  *  King  John,'  has  noticed  the  fact.. 

'  I  saw  a  smith  stand  at  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news.' 

Few  of  us  are  aware  why  we  open  our  mouths  imder  these 
circumstances,  but  the  fact  is,  that  we  do  so  in  order  that  we  may 
hear  through  the  Eustachian  tube  as  well  as  through  the  auditory 
meatus. 

In  connection  with  Eespiration  comes  the  Circulation,  and 
another  problem  to  be  solved. 

The  whale  is  obliged  to  possess  the  power  of  remaining  under 
water  for  upwards  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  But  it  is  a  warm,  not  to 
say  hot-blooded  animal,  and  therefore  may  not  be  furnished  with 
gills,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  extract  from  the  water  suflScient 
oxygen  for  the  purification  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  mammal,  and 
therefore  must  breathe  the  external  air  by  means  of  lungs  as  all 
other  mammals  do.  How  then  can  it  be  enabled  to  hold  its  breath 
for  an  hour  ? 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  animal  should  possess  a  reser- 
voir of  air,  like  the  dyticus,  the  notonecta,  and  oUier  subaquatic 
insects,  which  it  could  breathe  while  it  was  under  water. 

Insects,  however,  are  not  warm-blooded  vertebrates,  and  a  very 
little  air  will  serve  them  for  a  long  time.  But  if  the  whale  were 
to  be  furnished,  like  these  insects,  with  a  reservoir  containing 
air  suflScient  to  support  its  life  only  for  half  an  hour,  its  bulk 
would  be  so  enormous  in  proportion  to  its  weight  that  it  would 
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Intercostal  Plexus.    (Saiface.) 


not  be  able  to  force  itself  below  the  sorfEtce. 
reservoir  must  therefore  be  abandoned. 

Supposing,  however,  that,  instead  of  carrying  a  reservoir  of  air, 
wherewith  to  purify  the  blood,  the  animal  could  be  furnished  with 
an  equivalent  reservoir  of  blood  already  purified,  and  that  the 

new  blood  could  be  gra- 
dually substituted  for 
that  whidi  had  become 
effete,  the  problem  would 
be  solved. 

This  is  precisely  what 
we  find  in  whales,  and 
the  structure  is  called 
the  *  intercostal  pleius,' 
— i.e.  the  web  between 
the  ribs. 

It  is  formed  from  the 
intercostal  arteries,  which  divide  and  subdivide,  and  subdivide 
again,  and  are  wrapped  backwards  and  forwards  on  each  other  just 
like  maccaroni  before  it  is  boiled.  The  upper  illustration  is  drawn 
from  a  specimen  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Its  catalogue  number 
is  939  H. 

This  wonderful  plexus  lines  the  walls  of  the  thorax,  surround? 

the  spinal  cord,  and  forms  a  thick 
mass  just  where  it  starts  from  the 
brain,  so  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
contained  in  the  vessels  is  enormous. 
The  specimen  in  question  was 
taken  from  a  bottle-nosed  whale 
{Hyperoodon  rostnUtis).  It  repre- 
sents a  part  of  the  surfece  of  the 
plexus,  and  the  reader  will  notice 
that  nothing  is  seen  but  the  looj^s 
formed  by  the  blood-tubes,  no  ends 
being  visible. 

Close  to  this  specimen  is  another, 
which  was  taken  by  Professor  Flower 
from  a  Greenland  whale,  and  given  in  section.  In  this  dissection 
the  large  aperture  denotes  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries^  marked 
A,  and  the  small  apertures  which  surround  it  are  the  severed  tubes 
which  constitute  the  intercostal  plexus.  Both  these  illustration-- 
are  given  of  the  natural  size. 
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Altkongh  in  no  other  animals  is  there  so  complete  a  system  of 
Interlacing  vessels,  yet  in  many  there  is  an  analogous  structure. 
This  was  well  known  to  the  older  anatomists,  who  called  it 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  rde  mirabile — i.e.  wonderful  net. 
It  is  found  just  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  internal  carotid 
arteries  dividing  and  subdividing  into  a  number  of  smaller 
branches,  which  unite  here  and  there  with  each  other  (^  anasto- 
mose,' as  anatomists  say)  so  as  to  give  the  net-like  appearance  to 
which  its  name  alludes. 

The  whale  possesses  in  some  wonderful  way  the  power  of 
aerating  this  blood  supply,  and  then  putting  it  away  until  it  is 
wanted — *  turning  oflf  the  tap,?  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  to  go  through  the  process  of  *  spouting,'  or 
'  blowing,'  as  it  is  called  by  sailors. 

The  process  is  apparently  as  follows. 

Having  *  turned  on  the  tap '  connecting  the  intercostal  plexus 
witb  the  lungs,  it  takes  a  series  of  very  deep  inspirations,  and  as 
many  powerful  expirations,  so  as  in  the  first  place  to  fill  every 
lung  cell  with  air,  and  in  the  next  to  empty  each  cell  completely 
of  the  air  which  has  done  its  work  in  blood  purifying.  I  assume 
that  the  readers  of  this  magazine  understand  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, and  therefore  do  not  enter  into  minute  detail. 

Some  of  my  readers  are  probably  acquainted  with  the  philo- 
sophical, though  scarcely  grammatical,  lines  of  a  politician  when 
in  prison  :— 

*  And,  like  those  sages  who  would  drown  a  fish, 
I  am  condemn'd  to  suffer  what  I  wish.' 

Now  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  drown  a  fish,  as  all  anglers  know. 
It  is  as  necessary  for  fish  that  the  water  should  pass  over  their 
gills  as  for  animals  of  higher  organisation  that  the  air  should  pass 
into  their  lungs.  So,  when  an  accomplished  angler  has  hooked  a 
powerful  fish,  he  tries  to  keep  his  captive  with  its  head  pointing 
down  the  stream,  so  as  to  lessen  as  far  as  possible  the  flow  of 
water  over  the  gills,  and  to  weaken  the  fish  by  stopping  its 
respiration. 

It  is  still  easier  to  drown  a  whiale,  and,  in  feet,  the  animal 
must  be  more  than  half-drowned  before  the  lance  can  be  used. 
A  very  curious  exemplification  of  the  fact  occurred  some  years 
ago. 

A  whale  had  been  harpooned,  and  had  dived  perpendicularly 
-—*  peaked'  in  whaling  language.     The  whale  remaining  below 
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far  beyond  the  usual  time,  the  men  thought  that  it  must  have 
died  from  its  wound,  and  signalled  for  the  ship. 

The  line,  after  being  passed  on  board,  was  carefully  hauled  up, 
and  after  a  while  up  came  the  dead  body  of  the  whale.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  the  harpoon,  and  on  further  investigation 
the  line  was  found  to  be  jammed  at  the  back  of  the  whale's  mouth, 
and  twisted  round  its  body.  Whales,  by  the  way,  will  sometimes 
roll  over  aud  over  when  struck,  just  as  an  old  and  experienced 
salmon  will  do  when  hooked. 

After  unrolling  the  whale  from  the  line,  the  men  found  that 
no  harpoon  was  attached  to  it,  and  that  the  rope,  after  passing 
through  the  animal's  mouth,  hung  downwards,  and  quite  taut. 
Hauling  again  upon  the  line,  they  brought  to  the  surface  the 
whale  which  had  been  struck,  aud  in  whose  body  the  harpoon  still 
kept  its  hold. 

The  fact  was,  that  both  whales  were  drowned.  After  the  fiivt 
whale  had  descended,  the  second  must  have  come  across  the  line 
while  feeding  with  open  mouth.  Then,  feeling  the  unexpected 
sensation  of  a  rope  at  the  back  of  its  mouth,  it  must  instinctively 
have  closed  its  jaws,  and  tried  to  shake  off  the  unknown  intruder 
by  rolling  itself  over  and  over.  In  doing  this,  it  would  prevent 
the  first  whale  from  rising,  when  its  breath  was  exhausted,  and  so 
the  animals  managed  to  drown  each  other,  and  to  afford  to  their 
captors  the  unique  spectacle  of  two  dead  whales  hanging  on  a 
single  line,  one  uninjured,  and  the  other  without  theinfliction of 
a  mortal  wound. 

During  the  spoutings,  the  moist  and  heated  air  from  the  lung? 
is  blown  upwards  with  great  violence,  and,  when  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  cooler  air,  condenses  and  fells  in  drops  like  those  of 
rain.  Most  of  us  who  have  travelled  by  railway  in  cold  weather 
must  have  noticed  that  the  carriage  windows  often  look  as  if  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain  were  falling,  whereas  the  apparent  rain  ii 
nothing  but  the  condensed  vapour  from  the  funnel. 

As  a  small  amount  of  water  will  occupy  the  respiratory  tube, 
this  is  blown  out  at  the  first  *  spout,'  and  often  gives  the  idea  that 
the  whale  flings  water  instead  of  air  from  the  blow-hole,  and  pro- 
duces symmetrical  fountains  such  as  are  invariably  represented  by 
shore-going  artists  when  they  try  to  draw  the  whale  in  its  own 
element.  They  really  seem  to  think  that  the  whale  is  perpe- 
tually taking  vast  quantities  of  water  into  its  mouth,  and  then 
forcing  it  through  the  blow-holes. 

Each  of  these  respirations  lasts  about  ten  seconds,  and  vith 
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the  cachalot  from  seventy  to  eighty,  or  even  more,  are  required 
before  the  process  is  completed.  When  the  entire  reserve  stock 
of  blood  has  been  fully  aerated,  the  whale  *  turns  oflf  the  tap,'  and 
then  lies  quietly  at  the  surface,  merely  breathing  sufficiently  to 
sustain  life. 

A  somewhat  analogous  power  is  possessed  by  the  camel,  which 
can  keep  a  reserve  stock  of  water  shut  up  in  a  series  of  cells,  and 
*  turn  on  the  tap '  whenever  needful. 

I  may  here  mention  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing the  cachalot  from  the  Greenland  whale,  even  though  they 
should  be  in  the  same  water,  and  at  considerable  distances  from 
the  spectator. 

In  the  latter  animal  the  blow-hole  is  double,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  spout-column 
is  therefore  double,  and  rises  perpendicularly.  But  in  the  former 
the  blow-hole  is  single,  and  the  spouting  is  directed  forward,  thus 
affording  a  means  of  identification  that  is  beyond  the  power  of 
mistake. 

The  external  aperture  in  this  whale  is  of  a  rather  curious  form, 
being  shaped  almost  exactly  like  the  sound-hole  of  a  violin,  or  the 
letter /without  the  cross. 

To  a  small  degree,  man  can  imitate  the  whale. 

From  time  to  time  public  performers  appear,  sometimes  men 
and  sometimes  women,  who  have  the  faculty  of  remaining  under 
water  for  an  abnormal  length  of  time.  If  any  of  my  readers  like 
to  try  the  experiment  of  holding  his  breath  for  even  one  minute 
he  will  find  that  the  second-hand  of  his  watch  will  appear  to  go 
very  slowly  after  the  first  thirty  seconds,  and  that  the  time 
occupied  between-  forty-five  and  sixty  seconds  is  unconscionably 
prolonged. 

Yet  these  performers  will  remain  submerged  for  three  full 
minutes,  a  time  which  is  sufficient  to  drown  ordinary  persons. 
They  attain  their  proficiency  by  consta-nt  practice  in  dilating  the 
lungs  to  the  fullest  degree,  and  do  it  as  follows : — 

The  reader  may  not  be  aware  that  in  ordinary  respiration  we 
only  use  a  portion  of  our  lungs,  the  cells  at  the  extremity  not 
being  brought  into  play.  This  is  the  reason  why  those  who  are 
not  *  in  training,'  and  who  try  to  run  for  any  distance,  soon  begin 
to  gasp,  and  unless  they  are  courageous  enough  to  persevere  in 
spite  of  the  choking  sensation,  are  forced  to  stop.  But  if  they 
will  persevere,  the  choking  goes  off,  and  the  result  is  what  is 
technically  known  as  *  second  wind,' 
you  V.  NO.  xxx:<.  l^  K 
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When  the  second  wind  is  fully  established,  the  tanner  does 
not  become  out  of  breath,  but  goes  on  running  as  long  as  his  legs 
will  carry  him.  I  know  this  by  experience,  having  been  accus- 
tomed for  some  years  to  run  three  miles  every  morning  over  a 
very  hilly  road. 

Th0  fact  irf,  that  on  starting,  the  farthest  portions  of  the 
lungs  are  choked  with  effete  air,  and  the  remainder  do  not 
supply  air  enough  to  meet  the  increased  circulation  eansed  by 
.exercise.  '  By '  degrees,  however,  the  neglected  cells  come  into 
play,  and  when  the  entire  lung  is  in  working  order  the  circulation 
and  respiration  again  balance  each  other,  and  the  'second  wind* 
is  the  result. 

Now  let  the  reader  repeat  his  experiment  of  holding  his  breath 
against  time,  but  first  let  him  force  out  of  his  lung?  every  partide 
of  air  that  he  can  expel,  and  then  draw  as  deep  a  breath  as  his 
lungs  will  hold.  EF  this  be  repeated  some  ^ev^ty  or  eighty 
•times,  by  way  of  imitation  of  the  whale,  the  experimenter  vill 
find  that  he  can  hold  his  breath  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  without 
inconvenience.  Should  he  be'  a  swimiXier,  he  should  always  take 
this  precaution  before  *  taking  a  header,'  and  he  will  find  that  he 
can  swim  for  a  considerable  distance  before  he  needs  to  rise  for 
breath. 

The  tubes  which  form  the  intercostal  plexus  of  the  whale.belng 
arterial  in  their  origin,  have  necessarily  no  valve8,^itfid  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  eyen  in  the  veins  the  valves  are  few  and  fa 
between,  so  that  the  blood  is  Iretarded  in  its  course  while  regpira- 
tion  is  suspended.  Beside  the  arterial  plexus  vessels  which  have 
been  described  as  occupying  the  thqrax,  there  are  similar  masses 
of  venous  vessels  in  the  abdomen,  so  that  the  subsidiary  blood 
supply  is  distributed  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body. 

The  volume  of  blood  being  so  enormous,  the  power  which 
drives  it  must  be  proportionately  great* 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  assistifig  at  the  dissectiw  of  a 
whale's  heart,  and  though  the  specimen  from  which  it  was  taken 
was  by  no  means  a  large  one,  the  task  of  dissecting  seemed 
almost  too  much  for  us.  A  slice  about  an  inch  in  width  was  cut 
from  the  aorta,  or  principal  artety,  and  carefully  dried.  It  really 
looks  very  much  like  a  child's  ho<^,  as  any  one  may  see  vbo 
visits  the  Anatomical  Museum  at  Oxford. 

It  is  calculated  that  with  an,  ordinary  sized  whale,  say  one  of 
only  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  length,  at  least  fifteen  gallons  of  blood 
are  propelled  in  each  heart-beat. '  With  aiiimaU  of  larger  dijncn- 
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siond'  the  amount  must  be  proportionately  increased,  as  is  shown 
by  an  anecdote  related  by  the  late  Frank  Buckland. 

He  mentions  that  in  1830  a  cachalot  measuring  seventy-five 
feet  in  length  was  washed  ashore  at  Whitstable.  While  the  dis- 
^Q\at  was  engaged  in  getting  out  the  heart  his  foot  slipped  and  he 
fell  into  one  of  the  *  ventricles'— i.6,  the  lower  cavities  of  the  heart, 
Thenee  he  Was  sliding  into  the  aorta,  and,  if  he  had  not  been 
pulled  out,  would  assuredly  have  been  suflfocated. 

After  his  rescue,  he  cut  some  rings  from  the  aorta,  such  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  found  that  he  could  easily  slip  them 
over  his  shoulders.  The  story  really  reads  like  an  extract  from 
*  GulUver-s  Travels,'  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  true  one. 
•  *  Necessary  as- is  the  double  plexus  system  to  the  normal  life  of 
the  whale,  it  really  affords  the  means  by  which  man  is  enabled  to 
kill  the  animal  and  use  its  body  for  his  own  purposes.  If  we 
place  a  man  of  ordinary  height  beside  a  large  whale  it  would 
geeni  impossible  that  so  insignificant  a  being  should  be  able  to 
destroy  an  abimal  of  such  gigantic  size  and  apparently  irresistible 
museular  powers ;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the.  whale's  body  is  always  submerged,  and  therefore 
{>roteGted  by  the  water. 

As  was  the  case  when  treating  of  the  ear,  we  must  leave  the 
plesns  for  a  while  and  proceed  to  another  portion  of  the  structure. 
;  :In  the  last  number  of  this  magazine  (page  404)  it  is  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  whale's 
siracture  was  its  power  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  water  at 
the  tremendous  depths  to  which  it  descends,  and  in  which  any 
other  mammal  would  be  crushed. 

The  reader  is  of  course  aware  that  the  whale  is  taken  by 
means  of  a  harpoon,  to  which  is  attached  a  rope  or  *  line,'  of  no 
great  thickness,  being  only  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  of  enormous  strength.  The  length  of  the  rope  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  and  a  whale  has  been  known  to 
dive  perpendicularly,  taking  with  it  no  less  than  three  successive 
lines,  one  attached  to  the  other. 

Now  it  has  more  than  once  happened  that  a  whale  has  carried 
out  the  line  so  rapidly  that  there  has  been  no  time  to  cut  the 
ropes,  much  less  to  bend  on  a  second  line.  The  whale  therefore 
carried  with  it  the  boat,  leaving  the  crew  to  swim  for  their  lives. 
Afterwa^rds,  when  the  whale  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  siurface, 
harpooned  agaiii,  and  finally  secured,  the  boat  was  recovered,  still 
hanging  by  the  }ine  to  the  dead  animal. 

N  N  3 
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It  was  then  found  that  the  water  had  forced  its  way  througt  tte 
paint,  tar,  and  pitch  of  the  boat,  and  permeated  the  solid  tambers 
so  completely,  that  when  a  splinter  was  cut  oflF  and  thrown  into 
the  sea  it  sank  like  a  stone.  Yet  the  whale,  which  had  descended 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  deeper  than  the  boat,  was  quite  uninjured 
by  the  superincumbent  weight. 

The  reader  may  also  remember  that  another  of  the  many  pro- 
blems which  beset  whale  life  was  the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
warmth  of  the  body  from  being  dissipated  in  the  cold  water. 
Both  problems  are  solved  by  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  skm. 
We  will  take  the  latter  problem  first,  and  illustrate  it  by  two 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  namely,  the  bird  and  the  mole. 

The  bird,  which  is  the  aerial  converse  of  the  sub-aquatic  whale, 
consumes  a  wonderful  amount  of  air  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
and  consequently  combustion  is  rapid,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  raised  accordingly.  Now  birds  are  intended  for  rapid 
passage  through  the  air,  and  consequently  would  part  with  their 
heat  unless  they  were  protected  by  some  non-conducting  material. 
Such  a  material  is  found  in  the  feathers,  which  belong  to  no 
other  order  of  beings  at  present  existing  on  the  earth. 

Not  that  the  feathers  are,  in  themselves,  non-condnctors  of 
heat,  but  they  entangle  among  their  fibres  a  quantity  of  air,  which 
is  the  real  non-conductor.  We  all  know  that  when  a  redbreast 
comes  pitifully  to  our  window  during  a  severe  frost,  and  waiti 
until  some  kind  hand  will  let  him  in,  the  bird,  instead  of  pres£dng 
its  coat  of  feathers  closely  to  its  body,  invariably  puffs  them  out  bo 
that  it  looks  like  a  mere  ball  of  feathers  with  a  black  beak  and 
two  large  dark  eyes  above,  and  two  slender  legs  below. 

The  fact  is,  the  bird  puflFs  out  its  plumage  so  as  to  entangle 
as  much  air  as  possible  between  its  feathers,  and  thus  to  increase 
the  thickness  of  the  non-conducting  material. 

Now  we  will  take  the  mole,  whose  structure  is,  in  many  points, 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  whale.  One  of  the  most  fiery,  most 
voracious,  and  most  active  mammals  that  now  exist,  and  there^ 
fore  possessing  exceptionally  hot  blood,  the  mole  passes  nearJj 
the  whole  of  its  time  in  the  cold,  damp  earth,  which  would  absorb 
the  heat  from  its  mammalian  body,  just  as  the  air  would  withdraw 
it  from  the  bird. 

Being  a  mammal,  the  mole  may  not  possess  a  coat  of  feathers 
like  the  bird,  and  it  is  therefore  furnished  with  a  thick,  velvet- 
like coat  of  soft  fur.  Each  hair  is  smaller  at  the  base  than  at  the 
extremity,  and  is  therefore  especially  fitted  fo|-  thq  entangle* 
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Inent  of  air.  Bat  the  whale  can  neither  have  for  nor  feathers, 
and  its  protective  coating  must  therefore  lie  immediately  beneath 
the "  surface  of  the  body,  and  not'  outside  it, '  Now,  fet  is  one  of 
the  best  non-conductors  of  heat,  and  so  the  place  of  feathers  or  fur 
outside  the  body  can  be  taken  by  a  corresponding  layer  of  fat 
inside  it. 

This  non-conducting  layer  must  necessarily  guard  the  whole 
of  the  body  except  the  tail  and  the  covering  of  the  flippers,  which 
are  nothing  more  than  gristle  covered  with  skin. 

Here,  however,  we  are  met  by  a  double  diflSculty.  If  the  fat 
layer  were  solid,  the  outer  portion  of  it  would  harden  by  contact 
with  the  cold  water,  and  destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  body  ;  while, 
if  a  layer  of  liquid  fat  or  oil  were  interposed  between  the  skin  and 
the  muscles,  it  would  all  run  out  if  the  skin  were  wounded,  and 
leave  the  whole  animal  unprotected. 

These  difficulties  are  surmounted  by  a  remarkable  modifica- 
tion of  the  skin  itself,  which  not  only  forms  an  efficient  non- 
conductor of  heat,  but  serves  as  a  protection  against  the  pressure 
of  the  water. 

According  to  the  usual  mammalian  type,  the  skin  of  the 
whale  is  threefold.  On  the  outside  is  the  *  epidermis,'  or  scarf- 
skin,  which  is  thin,  though  tough.  Next  comes  the  *rete 
mucosum,'  in  which  are  contained  the  pigmentary  particles 
which  give  the  colour  to  the  skin ;  and  lastly  comes  the  *  cutis,' 
or  true  skin.  This  last  layer  is  modified  after  a  very  remarkable 
fashion. 

The  fibres  of  the  cutis,  instead  of  being  closely  pressed  to- 
gether, as  is  the  case  with  most  mammals,  are  ^  teased'  asunder 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  vast  number  of  cells  or  vesicles. 
By  this  process  the  thickness  of  the  skin  is  greatly  increased. 

In  the  tail  and  edges  of  the  flippers  there  is  no  separation  of 
the  fibres,  because  the  skin  is  wanted  to  lie  flat — in  the  one  case 
to  be  a  propeller,  and  in  the  other  to  act  the  part  of  a  fin.  But 
as  it  approaches  those  parts  of  the  body  which  contain  the  vital 
organs,  the  cutis  becomes  more  and  more  expanded  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  fibres  and  the  consequent  formation  of  vesicles,  until 
in  a  fairly-sized  whale  it  will  be  about  two  feet  thick. 

The  bird  and  the  mole  are  enabled  to  maintain  their  warmth 
by  the  entanglement  of  air  among  the  hairs  of  the  one  and  the 
feather-fibres  (which  are  but  modifications  of  hair)  in  the  other. 
The  whale  preserves  its  warmth  by  the  entanglement  of  oil 
among  the  separated  fibres  of  the  cutis,  and  so  the  same  object 
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is  attained  for  the  aquatic  as  well  as  for  the  terrestrial  Add  aerial 
animals.  ...... 

Not  only  does  the  ^  blubber,'  as  this  modified  cutis  is  binfliaxiy 
termed,  answer  as  a  non-conducting  envelope,  but.  it  .enables  the 
animal  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  water. .  Each  of  the.coimtless 

elastic  oil-vesicles  gives  suppoit  to  and 
is  supported  by  all  those  aroniid  it,  so 
that  we  find  here  the  very  pofedion 
of  elasticity.  Moreover,  if  the  Miibber 
be  wounded,  the  oil  will  only  escape  from 
those  vesicles  which  happen  to  be-  oit 
or  ruptured,  so  that  this  curious  oil-la;er 
can  be  cut  up  and  removed  piecemeal 
without  much  loss  of  its  contents.- 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  tak^ 
from  a  specimen  in  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons (catalogue  number  1,853l).    The 
scarf-skin,  or  epidermis,,  is  partly  turned 
Section  of  Blubber.  downwards.     It    is    marked   E.    Next 

comes  the  rate  mucosum,  marked  R  M,  and  then  the  thickened 
cutis,  with  its  strange  congeries  of  oil-cells. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  people  to  see  blubber  as  it 
is  freshly  taken  from  the  animal,  but  there  are  very  few\who  have 
not  seen  the  common  Medusae,  or  jelly-fishes,  lying  on  the  sands 
at  low  water.  Bulky  as  some  of  these  creatures  are,  there  is 
scarcely  any  animal  matter  in  them,  the  apparently  gelatinous 
mass  being  almost  wholly  composed  of  water  which  is  entangled 
among  the  finest  imaginable  network  of  fibres. 

If  it  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sunbeams,  nearly  the  whole  creature 
vanishes  by  evaporation,  nothing  being  left  but  a  mere  film  of 
animal  matter.  Yet  the  Medusa  may  be  cut  to  jaeces,  or  torn 
asunder,  or  pierced  with  a  sharply-pointed  instrument,  and  scarcely 
a  drop  of  water  will  escape.  Substitute  oil  for  water,  andj^e  have 
a  very  feir  analogue  of  the  blubber,  except  that  in  the  latter  43ase 
the  network  of  fibres  is  much  coarser  and  stronger. 

The  oil-factory  possessed  by  this  animal  is  on  the  same  g^[antio 
scale  as  the  blood-supply.  Not  only  is  the  blubber  kept  foil  of 
oil,  but  the  oil  perpetually  exudes  through  the  skin  iflto  the 
water.  In  consequence,  the  whale  is  always  suQounded  bja 
variety  of  creatures  which  feed  on  this  oil.  Most,  remarkable 
among  them  are  the  Fulmar  Petrels,  or  '  MoUies,'  as  the  saiiois 
call  them. 
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These  birds  are  constant  attendants  on  the  whales  of  the 
northern  seas,  patter  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  scoop  up- 
wjih  their  beaks  the  floating  oil.  The  sailors  have  an  idea  that 
the  Mollies  live  exclusively  on  the  oil,  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  Gould  once  lost  overboard  a  piece  of  parchment 
measuring  ten  inches  by  six,  and  stuck  full  of  salmon  hooks.  On 
the  following  day  he  caught  a  Molly  with  a  hook  baited  with 
fat,  and  found  inside  the  bird  his  missing  parchment  with  its 
store  of  hooks. 

Still,  the  exuding  oil  of  the  whale  does  form  a. considerable 
amount  of  the  aliment  of  many  birds,  and  affords  a  striking  example 
of  the  wonderful  provision  by  which  food  is  given  to  all  flesh. 

Having  now  seen  some  of  the  details  of  the  whale's  structure, 
tre  can  understand  how  so  insignificant  a  being  as  man  can  kill 
the  gigantic  whale. 

On  an  average  the  height  of  a  full-grown  man  is  nearly  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  length  of  a  full-grown  whale ;  or,  in  microscopic 
language,  he  must  be  magnified  sixteen  diameters  in  order  to 
equal  a  whale  in  bulk.  This  does  not  sound  very  much,  a» 
abstract  numbers,  unless  supplemented  by  sight  or  touch,  are  very 
misleading.  But  if  the  reader  will  take  the  figure  of  the  whale  on 
page  406,  measure  off  the  sixteenth  of  its  length,  and  then  draw 
a  man  of  that  height,  he  will  appreciate  the  enormous  discrepancy 
between  the  two  beings. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  man  even  in  a  state  of  partial 
civilisation  cannot  kill  the  whale,  and  we  shall  now  see  why  this 
is  the  case.  The  mode  in  which  civilised  man  destroys  the  whale 
is  briefly  as  follows.  When  the  harpoon  is  fixed,  the  whale,  which 
knows  nothing  of  harjK^ons,  or  boats,  or  ships,  or  men,  naturally 
fancies  itself  attacked  by  one  of  the  many  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  which  are  apt  to  assail  it,  and  dives  as  deeply  as  it  can,  in 
order  to  rid  itself  of  its  foe. 

Having  remained  below  as  long  as  its  blood-supply  will  hold 
out,  it  ascends  to  the  surface  in  order  to  aerate  the  blood  of  the 
plexus.  Judging  from  the  angle  of  the  harpoon  line,  the  whalers 
know  the  direction  which  the  animal  has  taken,  and  having  pre- 
viously counted  the  number  of  its  spoutings,  they  can  calculate 
upon-  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  can  remain  below  the 
surface. 

As  soon  as  it  rises,  another  harpoon  is  driven  into  the  animal, 
80  that  it  is  forced  to  dive  again  without  being  afforded  time  for 
repeatedly  spouting.    It  can  now  only  remain  under  water  for  a 
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much  shorter  time,  and  so  by  being  driven  under  water  before  it 
can  renovate  its  blood,  it  becomes  so  weak  for  want  of  breath  that 
it  rolls  partly  on  its  side  and  allows  the  boats  to  approach  dosely 
to  its  body. 

The  harpooner  then  substitutes  for  the  former  weapon  a  knee 
with  a  short,  stout  wooden  handle,  a  very  long  and  slight  iron 
shaft,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  man's  little  finger,  and  a  wide, 
double-edged  head  kept  as  sharp  as  possible.  This  he  plunges 
repeatedly  into  the  animal,  thus  severing  the  vessels  of  the  inter- 
costal plexus.  As  these  are  arterial,  and  have  no  valves,  while  the 
whole  of  the  venous  system  has  but  very  few  valves,  the  Wood 
flows  unchecked,  and  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  considering 
the  vast  size  of  the  animal,  the  whale  bleeds  to  death. 

Now  and  then  a  whale  manages  to  make  its  escape  after  being 
harpooned.  Whenever  that  is  the  case,  the  animal  has  learned 
wisdom  by  experience,  and  if  it  should  again  be  harpooned,  takes 
very  good  care  not  to  exhaust  its  powers  by  diving.  So  it  remains 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  it  can  breathe  at  ease,  and 
rushes  along  at  full  speed. 

Three  or  four  boatB  will  sometimes  be  *  fast'  to  the  same  wbale, 
and  will  be  towed  along  with  such  speed  that  one  of  the  crew  is 
obliged  to  stand  over  the  line  with  uplifted  axe,  ready  to  cut  the 
rope  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  northern  whales  almost  invariably 
make  for  the  nearest  ice-field  and  try  to  dive  under  it.  In  one 
instance,  a  Rorqual^  which  had  been  harpooned  in  mistake  for  a 
Greenland  w^ale,  rushed  off  with  such  unexpected  speed  that  it 
shot  under  an  ice-field  before  the  line  could  be  cut,  aad  neither 
crew  nor  boat  were  ever  heard  of  afterwards. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  fortunate  for  the  whalers  that  the  animal 
cannot  turn  its  head  or  body,  as,  if  it  could  da  so,  even  civilised 
men  would  hardly  be  able  to  approach  such  an  animal.  As  it  is, 
however,  the  well-drilled  boat's  crew  have  just  time  to  back  out 
of  reach  of  the  tail  before  it  can  make  its  stroke. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  sensation  occupies  an  appe- 
ciable  time  in  passing  along  a  nerve.  All  of  us  who  have  sufiFewd 
from  an  accident  must  be  aware  that  at  the  moment  of  infliction 
there  is  no  pain,  and  that  there  is  an  interval  between  the  injoiy 
and  the  pain.  The  duration  of  this  interval  is  measurable  by  the 
length  of  nerve  between  the  seat  of  injury  and  the  brain. 

Now,  the  whale  is  a  very  large  animal;  and  supposing  that  a 
full-grown  specimen  of  eighty  feet  in  length  be  struck  about  the 
middle  of  the  body :  the  sensation  ol  the  stroke  would  have  to 
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be  conveyed  through  nerves  nearly  forty  feet  in  length  before 
reaching  the  brain.  Then,  the  return  message  delivered  to  the 
tail  would  have  to  traverse  nearly  twice  that  distance.  So, 
although  the  whalers  may  be  wholly  ignorant  of  physiology,  they 
know  by  practice  that  the  whale  never  strikes  instantly  on  receiving 
the  wound  from  the  harpoon. 

Shell-bullets,  charged  with  prussio  acid  or  strychnine  and 
just  enough  powder  to  explode  the  shell,  have  been  found  to  kill 
a  whale  in  a  very  few  minutes.  The  sailors,  however,  with  all  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance,  think  that  they  will  be  poisoned  when 
flensing  the  whale,  and  so  insist  upon  the  tedious  and  dangerous 
system  of  harpooning  and  lancing. 

As  to  the  sense  of  smell,  some  anatomists  have  stated  that  the 
whales  do  not  possess  it,  and  that  the  ol&ctory  system  is  altoge- 
ther wanting.  This  is  true  of  the  toothed  whales,  but  not  of  the 
baleen  whales,  for,  although  those  whales  have  but  little  need 
of  the  sense  of  smell,  they  have  some  need  of  it,  and  therefore 
possess  it  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  whales  always  swim  against  the  wind, 
just  as  wild  herbivorous  animals  always  walk  against  the  wind 
while  feeding.  In  the  latter  case,  their  object  is  to  be  warned 
by  their  sense  of  smell  of  the  presence  of  a  foe,  and  it  is  but 
natural  to  infer  that  a  similar  object  is  attained  in  the  former 
case. 

The  cachalot  is  a  gregarious  animal,  as  many  as  five  hundred 
having  been  counted  in  a  single  *  school,'  or  herd.  They  seem  to 
be  tolerably  good-natured  beings,  though  now  and  then  there  is 
a  *  rogue,'  which,  like  the  similarly-constituted  elephant,  makes 
war  against  every  being  that  comes  in  his  way.  One  of  these 
creatures  was  well  known  as  *  Fighting  Tom;'  and,  as  a  large 
cachalot  can  bite  a  boat  asunder  with  a  single  snap  of  its 
enormous  jaw,  his  death  was  a  matter  of  general  rejoicing. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  gregarious  animals,  the  adult  males 
we  apt  to  fight  with  each  other,  so  that  there  are  few  old 
cachalots  which  do  not  show  the  marks  of  many  a  combat. 
Sometimes  they  have  been  found  with  the  lower  jaw  twisted  on 
one  side,  and  yet  they  evidently  have  been  able  to  obtain  their 
food  in  spite  of  their  injuries. 

Before  parting  with  the  cachalot,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
naention  of  the  products  which  are  needed  by  man. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  spermaceti,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  and  which  is  so  useful  to  us  in  many  ways.    Its 
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use  to  the  whale  appears  to  (consist  in  its  smaU  spedfic  gnrnty, 
which  serves  to  render  th«  head  ligl^  enough  to  dounterbalaBce 
its  enormous  bulk. 

A  large  wbaje  is  expected  to  furnish  about  ten  bairds  of 
spermaceti,  after  it  has  been  -roughly  purified  by  treatment  with 
boiling  water.  Although  the  whalers  only  obtain  spermaceti  Irom. 
the  head,  it  is  scattered  over  the  body,  and  even  in  the  bhibler, 
being  enclosed  in  small  cavities.  These,  however,  are  far  between, 
and  are  not  large  enough  to  repay  the  trouble  of  extractiooi. 

Probably  because  the  cachalot  inhabits  zones  more  temperate 
than  those  which  are  tenanted  by  the  Greenland  whale,  Ihe  layer 
of  blubber — called  by  whalers  the  *  blanket' — ^is  not  nearly  so 
thick  as  in  the  latter  animal.  It  is  seldom  that  the  blobbe'r  of 
the  cachalot  exceeds  a  foot  in  thickness,  being  scaroely  more 
than  half  that  of  its  northern  oousin.  The  oil,  however — ^pos^y 
because  of  the  mixture  of  spermaceti — is  of  better  quality  than 
that  which  is  furnished  by  the  Greenland  whale. 

The  last  valuable  product  of  this  whale  is  the  remaibble 
substance  called  ambergris — i.€.  grey  amber.  Until  late  years, 
ambergris  could  only  be  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
the  coasts  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  Bahamas  being  tiie  nsoal 
localities  for  it. 

The  colour  of  ambergris  when  broken  is  ashen  grey,  mostly 
clouded  with  a  reddish  hue,  and  diversified  with  irregular  streafcj 
of  yellow  and  black  spots.  On  the  exterior  it  is  black  and  shining, 
and  looks  as  if  it  had  here  and  there  been  daubed  with  pitch. 
It  is  mostly  found  in  lumps  varying  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce 
to  a  hundred  pounds,  or  even  more.  As  it  1$  worth  about  a 
guinea  per  ounce,  a  large  piece  is  of  very  great  value ;  so  that  a 
party  of  sailors  who  once  found  a  lump  of  fifty  pounds  weight,  and 
knew  the  value  of  their  discovery,  deserted  their  ship  and  went 
home  with  their  prize. 

Ambergris  has  now  been  robbed  of  its  mysteri^,  and  is  known 
to  be  nniMrosaically  formed  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  intestine, 
and  therefore  each  whale  is  carefully  searched  before  the  body  is 
cut  adrift  after  the  blubber  and  spermaceti  have  been  removed. 
Not  one  whale  in  fifty,  however,  produces  a  single  ounce  of 
ambergris. 

The  bjack  spots  which  have  been  mentioned  are  the  laid 
beaks  of  octopods  which  the  whale  has  eaten,  and  which  retain 
their  shape  after  the  soft  flesh  has  been  digested.  The  geological 
reader  may  remember  that  the  beaks  of  cuttles  have  been  found 
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wit&in  the  bodies  of  certain  fossil  reptiles,  thus  showisg  con«< 
clusively  what  was  the  nature  <^  their  food. 
•    There  are  several  specimena  in  the  CoUege  .of  Surgeons,  one 
being  a  valuable  object,  a&it  is  cylindrical,  and  retains  the  shape 
of  the  intestine  in  which,  it  was  formed. 

Ambergris  ia  little  used  in  Europe,  but  in  the  East  it  is  held 
in  high  reputation,  partly  as  a  perfume,  and  partly  as  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  cookery* 

'  Having  cursorily  traced  the  structure  and  life-history  of  the 
eachalot,  or  the  type  of  the  Denticete  whales,  we  will  now  turn 
to  the  Greenland  whale  {Balcena  myeticetua),  the  type  of  the 
Mysticetes*  This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  muetax 
(pronounced. *moostax'),  which  we  have  incorporated  into  our 
language  as  moustache. 

There  are  many  species  of  Mysticetes,  one  of  which,  the 
rorqual  {Balcenoptera  bodpa)  is  the  largest  of  all  the  whales, 
baving  be^  said  to  reach  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
In  1882  a  skeleton  of  a  rorqual  was  exhibited  at  Oxford,  and  I 
perfectly  temembelr  beiiig  taken  as  a  child  to  see  it.  The  length 
of  the  skeleton  was  announced  to  be  one  himdred  and  two  feet,  and, 
if  that  measurement  were  true,  the  length  of  the  living  animal 
most  have  fallen  but  little  short  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
Whales,  however,  like  slain  salmon,  tigers,  lions,  and  other  victims 
of  hdtnan  destructive  skill,  have  a  way  of  shrinking  when  the 
measuring  tape  is  applied  to  them. 

In  all  these  whales  there  are  no  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  while 
in  the  upper  jaw  the  teeth  are  replaced  by  those  imique  homy 
flakes  which  go  by  the  popular  name  of  ^whalebone,'  and  are 
rightly  termed  *  baleen.*  The  object  of  the  baleen,  and  the  re- 
markable modification  of  the  head,  will  now  be  seen. 

In  the  seas  which  are  the  resort  of  the  Greenland  whale  the 
great  octopods  which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  the  cachalot 
cannot  exist,  and  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  water  in  which  the 
whale  can  feed  are  of  very  small  size. 

Chief  among  these  creatures  is  the  odd  little  mollusc  called 
Clio  barealisy  which  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in  length,  and  usually 
is  much  less.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  narrow  lower  jaw  of 
the  cachalot,  with  its  great  teeth  set  at  some  distance  from 
each  other,  would  be  useless  in  the  capture  of  such  prey.  It 
is  also  evident  that  vast  numbers  of  the  Clio  must  be  taken  in 
order  to  nourish  so  enormous  an  animal.    Therefore,  the  structure 
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of  the  h^ad  inust  be  modified,  as  &r  as  concerning;  those  pariions 

of  it  which  are  used  in  the  procural  of  food. 

In  the  first  place,  the  skull  is  exceedingly  narrow  and  don- 
gated,  as  is  seen  in  the  illastratioiL; 
which  also  shows  the  position  of  thfi 
blow-hole.  Next,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  must  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  two  haKes  of  the  lower  jaw, 
instead  of  being  pressed  clofielj 
against  each  other,  as  in  the  Denti- 
cete  whale,  are  strongly  bowed  out- 
wards, much  in  the  form  of  a  paren- 
thesis (  ).  Then,  the  bones  which 
form  the  upper  jaw,  instead  of 
being  depressed,  flattened,  and  pro- 
jected directly  forwards,  are  curved 
upwards  so  as  to  form  an  arch. 
Here,  then,  is  plenty  of  space,  but 
as  yet  there  are  no  means  of  enclo- 
sing prey  within  it.  Its  want  is 
supplied  as  follows : — 

The  lower  jaw  is,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  without  teeth.  But 
from  the  upper  jaw  there  issue  a 
series  of  long  homy  plates,  called 
*  blades,'  or  *  flakes,'  by  the  whalers. 
(From  abDve.)  These  flakes  are  comparatively  short 


Skull  and  Jaws  of  Greenland  Whale.    (From  the  side.) 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  at  the  end  of  it,  and  are 
in  the  middle.     In  a  fairly  large  whale  the  central  flakes  viH 
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be  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  but  in  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
mens they  are  considerably  longer.  For  example,  some  flakes 
of  baleen  in  the  Museum  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  are  sixteen 
feet  in  length,  about  a  foot  in  width,  and  nearly  two  inches  in 
thickness  at  the  back.  They  always  assume  a  slightly  wedge-like 
forai,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  blade  of  an  ordinary  pocket- 
knife,  the  edge  of  the  blade  being  directed  inwards,  and  only 
the  back  being  visible  on  the  outside. 

Like  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  baleen  is  nothing  but  an 
aggregation  of  hairs,  and  if  it  be  boiled  for  some  time  and  then 
beaten  with  a  mallet,  it  can  be  resolved  into  a  mere  tuft  of 
bristles.  In  its  natural  state  the  thin  edge  of  each  flake,  as  well 
as  the  tip,  is  naturally  broken  up  into  its  component  hairs,  so 
that  it  forms  a  sort  of  bristly  fringe  which  lines  the  sides  of  the 
mouth.  There  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  flakes 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  they  are  set  so  closely  side  by 
side  that  an  ordinary  playing-card  can  scarcely  be  inserted  between 
them. 

Thus  we  have  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  enclosed  within  a  vast 
triangular  cage  of  baleen,  the  loose  fibres  on  the  interior  surface 
forming  a  fer  more  perfect  hair  sieve  than  can  be  found  in  the 
best  appointed  kitchens.  This  living  sieve  is  of  such  gigantic 
dimensions  that,  according  to  the  sailors,  a  whaleboat  would 
be  able  to  row  in  it  without  the  oars  touching  the  sides  of  the 
mouth. 

As  a  rule,  we  only  know  the  baleen  in  its  dried  state,  and  can 
therefore  form  but  little  conception  of  it  as  it  appears  during  the 
life  of  the  animal.  It  is  then  quite  soft,  far  more  elastic  than  in 
the  dry  condition,  and  not  in  the  least  brittle.  If  we  take  a  strip 
of  dried  baleen  (such  as  is  beloved  by  milliners  and  hated  by 
physiologists)  and  try  to  bend  it  double,  we  shall  find  that  it  will 
crack  at  the  point  of  ten- 
sion, and  that  its  elasticity 
has  greatly  vanished.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  chief  com- 
plaints against  corsets  is  that 
the  *  bones'  are  apt  to  give 
way. 

But,  during  the  life  of 
the  animal,  the  baleen  is  as 
unbreakable  as  if  it  were  made  of  india-rubber,  and  is  nearly  as 
Pexible,    So,  whe^  the  mouth  of  the  Greenland  whale  is  closed, 


Whale  with  closed  mouth. 
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Whale  with  <^on  mouth. 


the  baleeu  bends  backwards,  as  Shown  iA  the  illtistr^tioiiy  the'endi 
being  received  into  a  deep  groove.  But  ad  soon  as  the  whal« 
opens  its  mouth  the  baleen  springs  forwards  by  its  own  ekstidty, 

so  that  it  entirely  closed  th* 
spacie  between  the  iq[)per'and 
lower  jaws. 

This  remarkable  pie<*'  of 
animal  niechanism  was  dis* 
covered  by  Captain  David 
Gray,  at  the  instigation  of 
Professor  Flower,  and  the  two 
sketches  here  given  arfe  te- 
dnced  from  Mr.  Flower*s  own 
drawings.  I  take  this  o|)pQr« 
tunity  of  expressing  my  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Flower  for  his  uniform'  courtesy  and  readiness  to 
give  every  assistance  that  lay  in  his  pbwer  when  I  was  workiog 
at  this  and  other  subjects. 

It  is  a  remaikable  fact  that  th6  whale-cub,  when' first  farmed, 
has  no  baleen,  and,  indeed,  it  does  hot  need  it,  milk  being  its 
food,  as  it  is  that  of  all  young  mammals.  After  a  while  <mi}k' 
teeth  appear,  just  as  in  man.  In  due  time  they  are  abeorbed, 
but,  instead  of  being  replaced  by  permanent  teeth,  the  plates  of 
baleen  are  substituted  for  teeth.  '  *  . 

This  may  seem  strange  to  many  of  my  readers,  but  in  .reality 
there  is  nothing  at  all  strange'  in  the  substitution  of  hom  for 
teeth,  or  vict  veraA. 

Both  are  produced  by  the  skin,  as  are  hair,  feathers,  spines, 
claws,  hoofs,  scales,  and  nails.  I  have  now  before  me-  a  series  of 
specimens  taken  from  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishie^  in 
which  the  various  stages  of  the  transition  from  hair  and  feathers 
to  scales  and  teeth  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  links  of  the  chain. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  nourishment  of  the  young  wbale 
which  ought  not  to  be  left  wholly  unnoticed. 

The  baby  whale  must  obtain  its  food  by  suction,  as  in  all 
mammals.  Considering,  however,  the  pace  of  the  whale  tfamiigh 
the  water,  the  usual  process  would  be  not  only  inconvenient, 
but  almost  impossible  So  the  moth^  possesses  the  power  of 
violently  forcing  out  the  milk,  thus  injeoting  iristantaDaeoiidy 
the  entire  meal  into  the  stomach  of  the  young.  * 

'^       mode  by   which  the  baleen  is  forme*' is  admirably 
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exemplified  by  a  prepaiaUon  in  the  College  of  Surgeons  (catalogue 
number  323). 

Each  plate  of  baleen  has  its  root  set  in  a  soft  structure  per* 
meated  with,  blood-vessels,  and  termed  the  *  vascular  nidus,' 
marked  VN  in  the  illustration.  Correspondiug  to  each  plate 
there  is  a  cavity  in  the  vascular 
nidQ9  (marked  c),  and  into  each 
of  these  cavities  there  passes  a 
*  papilla,'  which,  in  feet,  is  the 
real  source  of  the  baleen. 

These  papillae,  or  *  pulps,' 
are  marked  p,  and  the  baleen 
is  designated  by  its  initial.  In 
the  preparation  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  vascular  nidus  is 
raised  up,  so  as  to  show  the 
papilte  as.  they  appear  when 
withdrawn  from  the  cavities. 

The  market  price  of  baleen 
is  exceedingly  variable,  depend- 
ing on  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  so  valuable  now  as 
used  to  be  the  case  some  years 
ago,  steel  having  superseded  it  for  many  purposes.  The  price 
may  rauge  from  500^.  to  SSOL  per  ton,  and  a  good  whale  ought  to 
produce  about  two  tons.  In  1814  a  single  vessel  sold  her  cargo 
of  baleen  and  oil  for  9^568^.,  but  such  times  are  not  likely 
to  return.  Mineral  oils  have  now  supplanted  train  oil  for  many 
purposes,  Mid  perpetual  hunting  has  diminished  the  numbers  as 
well  as  the  size  of  the  whales,,  no  animal  having  a  chance  of 
attaining  itg  full  dimensions  before  it  is  harpooned.  Often,  now- 
adays, a  whaling  ship  returns  *  clean'  —  i.e.  without  having 
captured  a  single  whale — so  that,  what  with  the  lessened  prices 
and  diminished  numbers  and  dimensions  of  the  animals,  whaling 
has  become  almost  a  lottery  instead  of  a  solid  investment  of 
capital,  and  few  shipowners  care  to  run  such  a  risk. 

Furnished  with  its  wonderful  homy  sieve,  the  Greenland 
vhale  has  no  difficulty  in  procuring  its  food.  With  mouth  more 
or  less  open  it  swims  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  shoals 
of  the  Clio,  which  mostly  are  found  near  the  surface.  The  water 
escapes  freely  between  the  homy  plates  and  lining  fringe,  while 
the  animals  are  detained  within  the  cage. 
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When  it  wishes  to  swallow  the  prey  which  ib  hai  cU%hk  it 
employs  its  tongue,  which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  tlxeiKMtof 
the  whale's  structure.  The  tongue  is  not  firee  except  at  tiie  hub^ 
as  with  mammals  generally,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  aidmal 
to  protrude  its  tongue  from  its  mouth  as  depicted  in  the  diagram 
to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  earlier  part  of  tliia  short 
treatise.  The  tongue  is  fixed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  its  edge,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  protruded  upwards. 

I  once  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  tongue  of  a  small 
baleen  whale  which  had  been  cast  ashore.  It  was  of  great  aze, 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
very  like  a  soft,  well-stuffed  pincushion*  I  pressed  upon  iU 
centre  with  my  fingers,  and  found  that  a  pit  was  formed  which 
rapidly  filled  with  oil.  Then  I  took  a  hammer  and  pressed  the 
head  of  it  on  the  tongue.  The  pit  formed  by  the  pressure  became 
deeper  and  larger,  and  filled  so  fast  with  oil  that  not  only  was 
the  whole  of  the  hammer  submerged  in  the  oil^  but  my  hand  and 
wrist  also. 

The  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  former  days  on  this  subject  is 
amusingly  exemplified  in  the  old  document  which  constituted 
the  whale  a  royal  *  fish ': — *  The  King  himself  shall  have  the  head 
and  body  to  make  oyl  and  other  things ;  and  the  Queen  the  tayl 
to  make  whalebones  for  her  royal  vestments.' 

J.  G.  Wood. 
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Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

CHLORODTNE 


ConoHS. 


B 


ROVCTKZTZS, 


XJ    C3HL0K0DYNE.-I>r.  J.  a   mfiKLOTsSt 

note  which  he  coined  the  word  CHLO- 
RODTNE. Dr.  Browne  it  the  SOLE 
IN  VENTOR^uid.  m  the  oomposition 
of  ChlorodTneeannot  possibly  be  di«- 
coTered  by  Analyiii«  (organic  rab- 
•tanoee    defyins  elimination),   and 


Ji|r  „    , 

since  the  formula  has  never  been  pab- 
liAhHd.it  to  evident  that  any  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  oompoond 
is  identical  with  Dr.  Browne's  Chlo- 
rodvne  must  be  /alse. 
This  Caation  is  necessary,  as  many 


medy  of  mneral  ntilityi 
qaestion  whether  a  better  to  import- 
ed, and  we  shaU  be  glad  to  hear  of  its 
finding  a  place  inerery  Anglo-Indian 
home.  The  other  brands,  we  are 
happyto  say,  are  now  relented  to  the 
nauVe  bacaars,  and,  jadning  from 

persons  deoeive  porchaiirs'  FylSfii  ^  ^'  bJ"b*f  S.iSS«JS^**w2 

representations. ooSd  multiply  instances  «l  in/biifma 

I^R.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  of  the  extraordinary  efficacy  of  DR. 
XJ  CULORODTNE.-Vioe  Chan-  COLLIS  BROWNED  CHLORO- 
ceUor  air  W.  PAGE  WOOD  stated .  DTNB  in  Diarrhosaand  Dysentery, 
_^.,-,_,_« ... . ^rrxf^  ^  "euralgia. the  Vo- 

/.andasaceneral 

J)YNE,  sedatTve,  thai  have  occurred  under 

that  the  whole  stoTT  of  the  defendant  our  personal  observation  during 
Freeman  was  deuberately  untrue,  many  years.  In  Choleraic  Diarrhoea, 
and  he  regretted  to  say  it  had  been  and  even  in  the  more  terrible  forms 
•wonito.-8ee  Tks  ZIbmc,  July  Uith. '  of  Cholera  itself,  we  have  witnessed 
"*'  itsjurprisingly  controlling  power. 


Z8TKB 
OBXATSPEomo 
VOR 
^HOLXRA, 

y^  TARRKCIIA,  STSnTBBT. 


OENKEAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH,  «f  f»ithonthenartof  thechemtotto 
ondon.  REPORT  that  It  ACTS  as  a  ?!?^*>^,A5S„£»««»*  ^^^Sf^?£ 


London,  iuBtX-\JKkX  WM»V  m  4&.VAO  ■■  m    ^-Z'  Ki--  a~.  t«"tr#rn^~.~":' 'a\r-i^^»o'^ 

CHARM,  one  dose  generally  suffl-  fS$>  %•  »ithfimT  yours.  STIOSS  ft 


CURED    MS    of 


To  J.  T.  DAVBvroBT.  London. 

DsAB  SxB.— We  congratulat 

upon  the  widespread  reputation 


iustly-esteemed  medicine  has  earned 
for  itself  all  over  the  East. 


As  are- 
we  much 


We  have  never  used  anjr  other  form 
of  thto  medicine  tbanOoffis  Browne's, 
from  aflrm  eo&vtetion  that  it  to  deoi- 
dadly  the  best,  and  also  from  a  sense 
of  duty  we  owe  to  the  profession  and 
the  pubUo,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  so^stitatlon  of  any  other  than 
I'stoadeliberateb 


CoUtoi 


e  breach 


^tMif  the  Vie^roy  qf  India. 

DR.   J.   COLLIS   BROWNE'S 
CHLORODTNE  to  the  TRUE 

PALLIATIVE  in 

EURALOIA,OOUT,CANCEB 

TOOTHACHg,aHBIJMATI81l 

ft.   J.   COXaCIS'  BROWNE'S 

^    OHLORODYNEtoaUqoidme- 

Idne    which    assuages    PAIN    of 


IS 

TIdi 


EVERY  KIND^ffords  a  calm,  re- 
freshing sleep  WITHOUT  HEAD- 
ACHE, and  INVIGORATES  the 
nervous  system  whenjexhauated. 

DR.   i.  COLLIS    BROWNE'S 
CHLORODTNE  rapidly  cute 
short  all  attacks  of 
PILBPST.  SPASMS.  COLIC. 
PALPITATION.  HTSTERIA 

IMPORTANT  CAUTION.-Tbe 
IMMENSE  SALE  of  thto  RE- 
EDY has  [riven  rise  to  many  UN- 
SCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS.  Be 
careful  to  obs«^rve  Trade  Mark.  Of  all 
Chemtots.  Is.  l^d..  9fi.  9d.. and  4s.  Od. 
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THIS  LIFE  IS  THE  BREAT  SCHOOLMASTD 

AND 

EXPERIEHCE  THE  MIBHTY  VOLUME. 

*  It    is   only    through    wok   that   WK    are   taught    Ti>     reflect,   and     GATHKB   the    HoXKl 

Wisdom,  not  from  flowbrs  but  THORNS.' — Lord  Lyttcm. 

EVERY  YEAR  a  great  battle  is  fought  in  our  midit  (almost  without  a  protest),  in  tL 
twenty  thousand  are  slain  and  a  hundred  thousand  wounded  from  Scarlet  Fer< 
ALON  E.  True,  but  horrible.  Can  this  fearful  slaughter  and  sick-list  not  be  prerent^d 
Yes  I  Pass  it  by  if  you  like,  but  it  is  true.  "Wlio's  to  blame  ?  Sead  a  large  illastntc 
sheet  given  with  each  bottle  of  ENO'S  FBUIT  SALT.  The  information  is  mraIusl^j 
Eno's  Fruit  Salt  keeps  the  blood  pure  and  prevents  disease  and  premature  death  b 
natural  means. 


POMONA    BRINGING    THE    FRulTS    OF    THE    EARTH    TO    HYGEIA. 

*  MODEEATION  IS  THE  SILKEN  STRINQ   RUNNING   THROUGH  THE  PSASL  CHAD 
OF  ALL  ItBLTM'E&J—Bkhop  Hall. 

"DRAWING  AN  OVERDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OP  LIPE.-Lat^     ^ 

•^^    fa<?ged,  uDHturi*!  excitement.  breath»nff  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  alcoholic  drink,  gouty,  rheusi:^'  t^ 
other  bloixi  poisons,   feverish  colds,  bilioa9n«*Sj,  sick  headache,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  on  the  fa^ '^*'j' 
Hpp«tite.  Bouniess  of  Btomach,  &c.— Use  BNO'S  FRUIT  SALT.    It  is  pleasant,  cooling, health -giting.ieb«>^ 
Hud  invigorating.    Yon  cannot  overstate  its  great  value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  difM*- 
PERSO- AFGHAN    FRONTIER.— One    of    Her  Majest/s    Consuls   vrits  -rr 

Teheran  : '  It  m»y  inteie^t  you  to  know  that  while  riding  from  Teheran  to  Meshed  not  long  seo.  ^"  • 
dav  ratlier  unwell,  to  mv  a<itoni8hment  and  delight  the  Persian  courier  who  accompanied  me  product  »b« 
\\\\a.t  he  iall«d  NumuKi  meeveh,  which  was  no  less  in  fact  translated  than  KNO'S  FRUIT  S.U*T.  TheB*st;  ^ 
thftt  ho  now  never  travelled  without  a  bottle.— Yours  faithfully,  Sa  eikh  Jam.— Beoembef,  18*1.— To  J.  C.  Ev. 

<  TJGYPT.— CAIRO.' — 'Since  ray  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,   I  hare  on  ^^^^ 
■^    separate  occasions  been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six  "* 
The  Inst  two  attacks  hav^e  b^en,  however,  conipletelv  repulsed  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time  by  t^  "^"^ , 
your  valuable  Fruit  Salt,  which  I  owe  my  present  liealth,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  mv  life  Itself.    HeartfeJt  r- 
tnrte  for  my  restoration  to  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  already  oveiwhelnuu?  "^^'^  _ 
the  aanie,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  th»»t  I  am  but  obe\ing  the  dictate*  of  duty.— Believe  mc  to  be,  siX:  pr*" 
yours,  A  Cokforal,  lath  Hussars,  26th  May,  1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Kvo.* 

•PBCE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS.—'  A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public  and  r^ 

niands  success.    A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  nnscrupaloai.  vin^ ^ 

c>(*viitg  the  uriKinal  clospJy  enouf<h  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  nptffl  '^  ^  ' 

evp.  ci  p  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secure  repcttation  and  profiW-Aw"- 

CAUTION.— i2ramt»(?  each  Bottle,  atid  see  that  the  Capsule  is  marked 'ENO'S  FBUIT  SAU- 

Without  it,  you  have  beeit  imposed  on  hy  a  worthless  imitation, 
'  Sold  by  all  ChemJBta. 

Jtapred  only  at  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  Worts,  Hatcham,  LoBdon,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Ebo'sPi1««J 
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White   Heather; 

A  NOVEL. 

By  William  Black. 
CHAPTER     THIRTEEN. 

A   NEW  ARRIVAL. 

VERY  early  one  Sunday  morning,  while  as  yet  all  the  world 
seemed  asleep,  a  young  lady  stole  out  from  the  little  hotel 
at  Lairg,  and  wandered  down  by  herself  to  the  silent  and  beautiful 
shores  of  Loch  Shin.  The  middle  of  March  it  was  now ;  and  yet 
the  scene  arouiid  her  was  quite  summer-like;  and  she  was  a 
stranger  from  very  far  climes  indeed,  who  had  ventured  into  the 
Highlands  at  this  ordinarily  untoward  time  of  the  year ;  so  that 
there  was  wonder  as  well  as  joy  in  her  heart  as  she  regarded  the 
fairyland  before  her,  for  it  was  certainly  not  what  she  had  .been 
taught  to  expect.  There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy  surface  of 
the  lake ;  every  feature  of  the  sleeping  and  faintly  sunlit  world 
was  reflected  accurately  on  the  perfect  mirror :  the  browns  and 
yellows  of  the  lower  moorland ;  the  faint  purple  of  the  birch- 
woods;  the  aerial  blues  of  the  distant  hills,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  snow ;  and  the  fleecy  white  masses  of  the  motion- 
less clouds.  It  was  a  kind  of  dream-world— soft-toned,  and  placid, 
and  still ;  the  only  sharp  bit  of  colour  being  the  scarlet-painted 
lines  of  a  boat  that  floated  double  on  that  sea  of  glass.  There 
was  not  a  sound  anywhere  but  the  twittering  of  small  birds ;  nor 
any  movement  but  the  slow  rising  into  the  air  of  a  tiny  column  of 
blue  smoke  from  a  distant  cottage ;  summer  seemed  to  be  here 
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already,  as  the  first  light  airs  of  the  morning — fresh  and  clear  and 
sweet — came  stealing  along  the  silver  surface  of  the  water,  and 
only  troubling  the  magic  picture  here  and  there  in  long  trembling 
swathes* 

The  young  lady  was  of  middle  height,  but  looked  taller 
than  that  by  reason  of  her  slight  and  graceful  form;  she  was 
pale,  almost  sallow,  of  face,  with  fine  features,  and  a  pretty  smile; 
her  hair  was  of  a  lustrous  black ;  and  so,  too,  were  her  eyes— 
which  were  large,  and  soft,  and  attractive.  Very  foreign  she 
looked  as  she  stood  by  the  shores  of  this  Highland  loch;  her 
figure,  and  complexion,  and  beautiful  opaque  soft  dark  eyes 
perhaps  suggesting  more  than  anything  else  the  Spanish  type  of 
the  Southern  American  woman ;  but  there  was  nothing  foreign 
about  her  attire;  she  had  taken  care  about  that;  and  if  her  jet- 
black  hair  and  pale  cheek  had  prompted  her  to  choose  unusual 
tones  of  colour,  at  all  events  the  articles  of  her  costume  were  all 
correct — the  warm  and  serviceable  ulster  of  some  roughish  yellow 
and  grey  material,  the  buflf-coloured,  gauntleted  gloves,  and  the 
orange-hued  Tam  o'  Shanter  which  she  wore  quite  as  one  to  the 
manner  bom.  For  the  rest,  one  could  easily  see  that  she  was 
of  a  cheerful  temperament;  pleased  with  herself;  not  over  shy, 
perhaps ;  and  very  straightforward  in  her  look* 

However,  the  best  description  of  this  young  lady  was  the 
invention  of  an  ingenious  youth,  dwelling  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Lake  Michigan.  ^  Garry  Hodson,'  he  observed  on  one  occasion, 
Ms  just  a  real  good  fellow,  that's  what  she  is.'  It  was  a  happy 
phrase ;  and  it  soon  became  popular  among  the  young  gentlemen 
who  wore  English  hats  and  vied  with  each  other  in  driving 
phantom  vehicles  behind  long-stepping  horses.  ^  Carry  Hodson? 
— she's  just  the  best  fellow  going,'  they  would  assure  you.  And 
how  better  can  one  describe  her  ?  There  was  a  kind  of  fiiink 
camaraderie  about  her;  and  she  liked  amusement,  and  was 
easily  amused ;  and  she  laboured  under  no  desire  at  all  of  showing 
herself  *  bright' — which  chiefly  reveals  itself  in  impertinence; 
but,  above  all,  there  was  in  her  composition  not  a  trace  of  alarm 
over  her  relations,  however  frank  and  friendly,  with  the  other  sex; 
she  could  talk  to  any  man — old  or  young,  married  or  single- 
positively  without  wondering  when  he  was  about  to  begin  to  make 
love  to  her.  For  one  thing,  she  was  quite  capable  of  looking  after 
herself;  for  another,  the  very  charm  of  her  manner — the  delightful 
openness  and  straightforwardness  of  it — seemed  to  drive  flirtation 
and  sham  sentiment  forthwith  out  of  court.     And  if,  when  those 
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young  gentlemen  in  Chicago  called  Miss  Carry  Hodson  <  a  real 
good  fellow,'  they  could  not  help  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  she  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  girl,  perhaps  they  appreciated 
so  highly  the  privilege  of  being  on  good-comrade  terms  with  her 
that  they  were  content  to  remain  there  rather  than  risk  everything 
by  seeking  for  more.  However,  that  need  not  be  discussed  further 
here.  People  did  say,  indeed,  that  Mr.  John  C.  Huysen,  the 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Citizen^  was  more  than  likely  to  carry  off 
the  pretty  heiress ;  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  at  all 
events  Miss  Carry  Hodson  remained  just  as  frank  and  free  and 
agreeable  with  everybody — especially  with  young  men  who  could 
propose  expeditions  and  amusements. 

Now  there  was  only  one  subject  capable  of  entirely  upsetting 
this  young  lady's  equanimity ;  and  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  have  to 
introduce  it  here ;  for  the  confession  must  be  made  that,  on  this 
one  subject,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  very  reprehensible 
language.  Where,  indeed,  she  had  picked  up  so  much  steamboat 
and  backwoods  slang — unless  through  the  reading  of  Teocas  Sif  tings 
— ^it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  her  father,  who  was  about  the  sole 
recipient  of  these  outbursts,  could  object  with  but  little  show  of 
authority,  for  he  was  himself  exceedingly  fond,  not  exactly  of 
slang,  but  of  those  odd  phrases,  sometimes  half-humorous,  that 
the  Americans  invent  from  day  to  day  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
ordinary  speech.  These  phrases  are  like  getting  off  the  car  and 
running  alongside  a  little  bit ;  you  reach  your  journey's  end— ^the 
meaning  of  the  sentence — all  the  same.  However,  the  chief 
bagbear  and  grievance  of  Miss  Carry  Hodson's  life  was  the  Boston 
girl  as  displayed  to  us  in  fiction;  and  so  violent  became  her 
detestation  of  that  remarkable  young  person  that  it  was  very 
nearly  interfering  with  her  coming  to  Europe. 

^  But,  pappa,  dear,'  she  would  say,  regarding  the  book  before 
her  with  some  amazement,  ^  will  the  people  in  Euroi)e  think  I  am 
like^A^^r 

•  They  won't  think  anything  about  you,'  he  would  say,  roughly. 

*  What  a  shame — what  a  shame — to  say  American  girls  are 
like  (hail '  she  would  continue  vehemently,  *The  self-conscious 
little  beasts — ^with  their  chatter  about  tone,  and  touch,  and 
culture  I  And  the  men — my  gracious,  pappa,  do  the  people  in 
England  think  that  our  young  fellows  talk  like  thaf^  ^^  Analyse 
me ;  formulate  me ! "  he  cries  to  the  girl ;  can't  you  imagine 
my  environment  by  the  aid  of  your  own  intuitions?— I'd 
analyse  him  if  he  came  to  me ;  I'd  analyse  him  fast  enough : 
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^^  Nine  different  sorts  of  'a  bom  fool ;  and  the  rebt  imitation 
English  prig."  I'd  formulate  him  if  he  came  to  me  with  his 
pretentious  idiotcy ;  I*d  show  him  the  kind  of  chipmunk  I  am.' 

*You  are  improving,  Miss  Carry,'  her  father  would  say, 
resignedly.  *  You  are  certainly  acquiring  force  in  your  language ; 
and  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  coming  out  with  some  of  it  when 
you  least  expect  it ;  and  then  whether  it's  you  or  the  other  people 
that  will  get  fits  I  don't  know.     You'll  make  them  jump.' 

^  No,  no,  pappa,  dear,'  she  would  answer,  good-naturedly ;  for 
her  vehemence  was  never  of  long  duration.  ^  I  have  my  company 
manners  when  it  is  necessary.  Don't  I  know  what  I  am  ?  Ob, 
yes,  I  do.  I'm  a  real  high-toned  North  Side  society  lady ;  and 
can  behave  as  sich — when  there's  anybody  present.  But  when 
it's  only  you  and  me,  pappa,  I  like  to  wave  the  banner  a  little — 
that's  all.' 

This  phrase  of  hers,  about  waviug  the  banner,  had  come  to 
mean  so  many  different  things  that  her  father  could  not  follow 
half  of  them,  and  so  it  was  handy  in  winding  up  a  discussion ; 
and  he  could  only  remark,  with  regard  to  her  going  to  Europe, 
and  her  dread  lest  she  should  be  suspected  of  resembling  one  of 
the  imaginary  beings  for  whom  she  had  conceived  so  strong  a  de- 
testation, that  really  people  in  Europe  were  as  busy  as  people  else- 
where, and  might  not  show  too  absorbing  an  interest  in  declaring 
what  she  was  like  ;  that  perhaps  their  knowledge  of  the  Boston 
young  lady  of  fiction  was  limited,  and  the  matter  not  one  of  deep 
concern ;  and  that  the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  remember 
that  she  was  an  American  girl,  and  that  she  had  as  good  a  right 
to  dress  in  her  own  way,  and  speak  in  her  own  way,  and  condact 
herself  in  her  own  way,  as  any  French,  or  German,  or  English,  or 
Italian  i>erson  she  might  meet.  All  of  which  Miss  Carry  received 
with  much  submission — except  about  dress :  she  hoped  to  be  able 
to  study  that  subject,  with  a  little  attention,  in  Paris. 

Well,  she  was  standing  there  looking  abroad  on  the  fiaiiy-like 
picture  of  lake  and  wood  and  mountain— and  rather  annoyed,  too, 
that,  now  she  was  actually  in  the  midst  of  scenes  that  she  had 
prepared  herself  for  by  reading,  she  could  recollect  none  of  the 
reading  at  all,  but  was  wholly  and  simply  interested  in  the  obvious 
beauty  of  the  place  itself — when  she  became  conscious  of  a  slow 
and  stealthy  footstep  behind  her,  and,  instantly  turning,  she  dis- 
covered that  a  great  dun-coloured  dog,  no  doubt  belonging  to  the 
hotel,  had  come  down  to  make  her  acquaintance.  He  said  as 
much   by   a   brief  and    heavy   gambol,    a  slow  wagging  of  his 
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mighty  tail,  and  the  upturned  glance  of  his  small,  flat,  leonine 
eyes. 

*  Well,*  she  said,  *  who  are  you  ?  Would  you  like  to  go  for  a 
walk?' 

Whether  he  understood  her  or  no,  he  distinctly  led  the  way — 
taking  the  path  leading  along  the  shores  of  the  loch  towards 
Inver-shin  ;  and  as  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  sign  yet  of  any- 
body moving  about  the  hotel,  she  thought  she  might  just  as  well 
take  advantage  of  this  volunteered  escort.  Not  that  the  mastiff 
was  over-eommunicative  in  his  friendliness ;  he  would  occasionally 
tnm  round  to  see  if  she  was  following ;  and  if  she  called  to  him 
and  spoke  to  him,  he  would  merely  make  another  heavy  effort  at 
a  gambol  and  go  on  again  with  his  slow-moving  pace.  Now  and 
again  a  shepherd's  collie  would  come  charging  down  on  him  from 
the  hill-side,  or  two  or  three  small  terriers,  keeping  sentry  at  the 
door  of  a  cottage,  would  suddenly  break  the  stillness  of  the 
Sunday  morning  by  the  most  ferocious  barking  at  his  approach  ; 
but  he  took  no  heed  of  one  or  the  other. 

*  Do  you  know  that  you  are  an  amiable  dog — but  not  amusing? ' 
she  said  to  him,  when  he  had  to  wait  for  her  to  let  him  get 
through  a  swinging  stile.  *  I've  got  a  dog  at  home  not  a  quarter 
as  big  as  you,  and  he  can  talk  twice  as  much.  I  suppose  your 
thoughts  are  important,  though.  What  do  they  call  you  ?  Dr. 
Johnson  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her  with  the  clear,  lionlike  eyes,  but  only  for  a 
second  ;  seemed  to  think  it  futile  trying  to  understand  her ;  and 
then  went  on  again  with  his  heavy,  shambling  waddle.  And  she 
liked  the  clear  freshness  of  the  morning,  and  the  novelty  of  being 
all  alone  by  herself  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  of  going 
forward  as  a  kind  of  pioneer  and  discoverer  ;  and  so  she  walked 
on  in  much  delight,  listening  to  the  birds,  looking  at  the  sheep, 
and  thinking  nothing  at  all  of  breakfast,  and  the  long  day's  drive 
before  her  father  and  herself. 

And  then  a  sudden  conviction  was  flashed  on  her  mind  that 
something  was  wrong.  There  was  a  man  coming  rushing  along 
the  road  after  her — with  neither  coat  nor  jacket  on — and  as  he 
drew  near  she  could  hear  him  say — 

*  Ah,  you  rascal !  you  rascal !     Bolted  again  ? ' 

He  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  her ;  he  ran  past  her  and 
made  straight  for  the  mastiff;  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  had  a 
muzzle  securely  fastened  on  the  beast,  and  was  leading  him  back 
with  an  iron  chain. 
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^  Surely  that  is  not  a  ferocious  dog? '  said  she,  as  they  came 
up — ^and  perhaps  she  was  curious  to  know  whether  she  had  nm 
any  chance  of  being  eaten. 

*  The  master  had  to  pay  five  pounds  last  year  for  his  worrying 
sheep — ^the  rascal/  said  the  man ;  and  the  great  dog  wagged  his 
tail  as  if  in  approval. 

*  Why,  he  seems  a  most  gentle  creature,'  she  said,  walking  on 
with  the  man. 

^  Ay,  and  so  he  is,  miss — most  times.  But  he's  barely  three 
years  old,  and  already  he's  killed  two  collies,  and  a  terrier,  and 
worried  three  sheep.' 

*  Killed  other  dogs?     Oh,  Dr.  Johnson  !'  she  exclaimed. 

*  He's  sweirt  *  to  begin,  miss ;  but  when  he  does  begin  he  wioun 
kill — there's  no  stopping  him.  The  rascal !  he  likes  fine  to  get 
slippin'  away  wi'  one  of  the  gentlefolks,  if  he's  let  oflf  the  diain 
for  a  few  minutes — it's  a  God's  mercy  he  has  done  no  harm  this 
morning — it  was  the  ostler  let  him  off  the  chain — and  he'd  hare 
lost  his  place  if  there  had  been  any  mair  worrying.' 

*  No,  no,  no,  he  would  not,'  she  said  confidently.  *  I  took  the 
dog  away.  If  any  mischief  had  been  done,  I  would  have  paid- 
why,  of  course.' 

*  Tr%,  of  cois '  was  what  she  really  said ;  but  all  the  man 
knew  was  that  this  American  young  lady  spoke  with  a  very 
pleasant  voice ;  and  seemed  good-natured ;  and  was  well-meaning, 
too,  for  she  would  not  have  had  the  ostler  suffer.  Anyway,  the 
mastiff^,  with  as  much  dignity  as  was  compatible  with  a  muzzle 
and  an  iron  chain,  was  conducted  back  to  his  kennel ;  and  Miss 
Hodson  went  into  the  hotel,  and  expressed  her  profound  sorrow 
that  she  had  kept  break&st  waiting ;  but  explained  to  her  &ther 
that  it  was  not  every  morning  she  had  the  chance  of  exploring 
the  Highlands  all  by  herself — or  rather  accompanied  by  a  huge 
creature  apparently  of  amiable  nature,  but  with  really  dark  possi* 
bilities  attached. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  waggonette  and  horses  were  brought 
round  to  the  door  of  the  little  hotel ;  their  baggage  was  put  in  ; 
and  presently  they  had  set  forth  on  their  drive  through  the  still, 
sunlit,  solitary  country.  But  this  was  a  far  more  pleasant 
journey  than  his  first  venturing  into  these  wilds.  He  had  been 
warning  his  daughter  of  the  bleak  and  savage  solitude  she  would 
have  to  encounter ;  but  now  it  appeared  quite  cheerful — ^in  a 
subdued  kind  of  way,  as  if  a  sort  of  Sunday  silence  hung  over 

*  Sjveii't — reluct-ant. 
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the  landscape.  The  pale  blue  waters  of  Loch  Shin,  the  beach- 
woods,  the  russet  slopes  of  heather,  the  snow-touched  azure  hills 
along  the  horizon — all  these  looked  pretty  and  were  peacefully 
shining  on  this  fair  morning ;  and  even  after  they  had  got  away 
from  the  last  trace  of  human  habitation,  and  were  monotonously 
driving  through  mile  after  mile  of  the  wide,  boggy,  hopeless  peat- 
land,  the  winter  colours  were  really  brighter  than  those  of  sunmier, 
and  the  desolation  far  from  overpowering.  If  they  met  with  no 
human  beings,  there  were  other  living  objects  to  attract  the  eye. 
A  golden  plover — standing  on  a  hillock  not  half-a-dozen  yards 
off,  would  be  calling  to  his  mate ;  a  wild  duck  would  go  whirring 
by;  a  red-plumed  grouse-cock  would  cease  dusting  himself  in 
the  road,  and  would  be  off  into  the  heather  as  they  came  along, 
standing  and  looking  at  them  as  they  passed.  And  so  on  and  on 
they  went,  mile  after  mile,  along  the  fair,  shining  Strath  Terry ; 
the  morning  air  blowing  freshly  about  them  ;  the  sunlight  lying 
placidly  on  those  wide  stretches  of  russet  and  golden  bog-land ; 
and  now  and  again  a  flash  of  dark  blue  showing  where  some 
mountain-tarn  lay  silent  amid  the  moors. 

'And  you  thought  I  should  be  disappointed,  pappa,  dear?' 
said  Miss  Carry,  *  or  frightened  by  the  loneliness  ?  Why,  it's  just 
too  beautiful  for  anything !  And  so  this  is  where  the  Clan  Mackay 
lived  in  former  days  ?' 

*Is  it?'  said  her  father.  *I  wonder  what  they  lived  on.  I 
don't  think  we'd  give  much  for  that  land  in  Illinois.  Give  for 
it?  Gtiess  you  couldn't  get  a  white  man  to  trade  for  that  sort 
of  land ;  we'd  have  to  ask  Wisconsin  to  take  it  and  hide  it  away 
somewhere.' 

*What  are  those  things  for?'  she  asked,  indicating  certain 
tall  poles  that  stood  at  intervals  alone  the  road-side. 

*  Why,  don't  you  know  ?  These  are  poles  to  tell  them  where 
the  road  is  in  snow  time.' 

*Then  it  is  not  always  May  in  these  happy  latitudes?'  she 
observed,  shrewdly. 
He  laughed. 

*  I  heard  some  dreadful  stories  when  I  was  here  in  January — 
but  I  don't  believe  much  in  weather-stories.  Anyhow,  we've  got 
to  take  what  comes  now ;  and  so  far  there  is  not  much  to  howl 
about.' 

And  at  last  they  came  in  sight  of  the  ruffled  blue  waters  of 
Loch  Naver ;  and  the  long  yellow  promontories  running  out  into 
the  lake ;  and  the  scant  birch-woods  fringing  here  and  there  the 
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rocky  bliore ;  with  the  little  hamlet  of  Inver-mudal  nestling  down 
there  in  the  hollow ;  and  far  away  in  the  north  the  mountain- 
masses  of  Ben  Hope  and  Ben  Loyal  struck  white  with  snow.  And 
she  was  very  curious  to  see  the  kind  of  people  who  lived  in  these 
remote  solitudes  ;  and  the  pretty  sloe-black  eyes  were  all  alert  as 
the  waggonette  rattled  along  towards  the  two  or  three  scattered 
houses  ;  and  perhaps,  as  they  drove  up  to  the  inn,  she  was  won- 
dering whether  Ronald  the  gamekeeper,  of  whom  she  had  heard 
so  much,  would  be  anywhere  visible.     But  there  was  scarcely  any 
one  there.    The  Sabbath  quiet  lay  over  the  little  hamlet.    Mr. 
Murray  appeared,  however — in  his  Sunday  costume,  of  conrse^— 
and  an  ostler;  and  presently  Miss  Carry  and  her  father  were  in 
the  sitting-room  that  had  been  prepared  for  them — a  great  mass 
of  peats  cheerfully  blazing  in  the  capacious  fire-place,  and  the 
white-covered  table  furnished  with  a  substantial  luncheon. 

*  And  what  do  you  think  of  your  future  maid  ? '  her  father 
asked,  when  the  pretty  Nelly  had  left  the  room. 

*  Well,  I  think  she  has  the  softest  voice  I  ever  heard  a  woman 
speak  with,'  was  the  immediate  answer.  ^  And  such  a  pretty  way 
of  talking — and  looking  at  you — very  gentle  and  friendly.  But 
she  won't  do  for  my  maid,  pappa ;  she's  too  tall ;  I  should  want 
to  put  a  string  round  her  neck  and  lead  her  about  like  a  giraffe.' 

However,  she  was  pleased  with  the  appearmce  and  manner  of 
the  girl,  and  that  was  something ;  for,  oddly  enough,  Mr.  Hodson 
seemed  to  imagine  that  he  had  discovered  this  remote  hamlet, 
and  was  responsible  for  it,  and  anxious  that  his  daughter  should 
think  well  of  it,  and  of  the  people  she  might  meet  in  it.  He 
called  her  attention  to  the  scent  of  the  peat ;  to  the  neatness 
with  which  the  joints  on  the  table  had  been  decorated  with  little 
paper  frills ;  to  the  snugness  and  quiet  of  the  sitting-room ;  to 
the  spacious  character  of  the  views  from  the  windows — one  taking 
in  Clebrig  and  the  loch,  the  other  reaching  away  up  to  Ben  Loyal. 
All  these  things  he  had  provided  for  her,  as  it  were ;  and  it  must 
be  said  that  she  was  a  most  excellent  travelling-companion,  always 
content,  easily  interested,  never  out  of  humour.  So,  when  he 
proposed,  after  luncheon,  that  they  should  go  along  and  call  on 
Ronald  Strang,  she  readily  consented ;  no  doubt  a  keeper's  dwell- 
ing in  these  wilds  would  be  something  curious — perhaps  of  a 
wigwam  character,  and  of  course  filled  with  all  kinds  of  trophies 
of  his  hunting. 

Well,  they  went  along  to  the  cottage,  and  Mr.  Hodson  knocked 
lightly  on  the  door.    There  was  no  answer.    He  rapped  a  little 
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more  loudly ;  then  they  heard  some  one  within ;  and  presently 
the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Eonald  stood  before  them — a  book 
in  one  hand,  a  pipe  in  the  other,  no  jacket  covering  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  the  absence  of  any  neck-tie  showing  a  little  more 
than  was  necessary  of  the  firm  set  of  his  san*tanned  throat.  He 
bad  been  caught  unawares — as  his  startled  eyes  proclaimed ;  in 
fact,  he  had  been  reading  Faradise  Regained^  and  manfully 
resisting  the  temptation  to  slip  on  to  the  gracious  melody  of 
L'AUegrOy  and  II  PeTtseroso,  and  Lycidaa ;  and  when  he  heard 
the  tapping  he  fancied  it  was  merely  one  of  the  lads  come  for  a 
chat  or  the  last  newspaper,  and  had  made  no  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  visitors. 

*  How  are  you,  Eonald  ?'  said  IVIr.  Hodson.  *  I  have  brought 
my  daughter  to  see  you.' 

*  Will  ye  step  in,  sir  ? '  said  Roland,  hastily,  and  with  a  terrible 
consciousness  of  his  untidy  appearance.  *  Ay,  in  there — will  ye 
sit  down  for  a  few  minutes — and  will  ye  excuse  me — I  thought 
yon  werena  coming  till  to-morrow ' 

*  Well,  I  thought  they  might  object  to  driving  me  on  a  Sun- 
day. I  can't  make  it  out.  Perhaps  what  I  have  read  about 
Scotland  is  not  true.  Or  perhaps  they  have  altered  of  late  years. 
Anyhow  they  made  no  objection,  and  here  I  am.' 

In  the  midst  of  these  brief  sentences — each  pronounced  with 
a  little  rising  inflexion  at  the  end — Bonald  managed  to  slip  away 
and  get  himself  made  a  little  more  presentable.  When  he  returned, 
the  apparent  excuse  for  his  absence  was  that  he.  brought  in  some 
glasses  and  water  and  a  bottle  of  whisky ;  and  then  he  went  to  a 
little  mahogany  sideboard  and  brought  out  a  tin  case  of  biscuits. 

*  You  need  not  trouble  about  these  things  for  us ;  we  have 
just  had  lunch,'  Mr.  Hodson  said. 

*  Perhaps  the  young  lady ?'  said  Eonald,  timidly,  and 

even  nervously,  for  there  was  no  plate  handy,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  offer  her  the  biscuits. 

'  Oh,  no,  I  thank  you,'  she  said,  with  a  pretty  and  gracious 
smile ;  and  he  hapi)ened  to  meet  her  eyes  just  at  that  time ;  and 
instantly  became  aware  that  they  were  curiously  scrutinising  and 
observant,  despite  their  apparent  softness  and  lustrous  blackness. 

Now  Miss  Carry  Hodson  had  an  abundance  of  shrewd  feminine 
perception ;  and  it  was  easy  for  her  to  see  that  this  handsome  and 
stalwart  young  fellow  had  been  grievously  disturbed,  and  was 
even  now  unnerved,  through  his  having  been  caught  in  disarray — 
ou  the  occasion  of  a  young  lady  visiting  him ;  and  accordingly,  to 
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allow  him  to  recover,  she  deliberately  eCFaced  herself;  saying  uot 
a  word,  nor  even  listening,  while  her  father  and  he  proceeded  to 
talk  about  the  salmon-fishing,  and  about  the  distressinglj  fine 
weather  that  threatened  to  interfere  with  that  pursuits  She  sate 
silent,  allowing  those  observant  eyes  of  hers  to  roam  freely  round 
the  room,  and  indeed  wondering  how  a  man  of  his  occupations 
could  so  have  contrived  to  rob  his  home  of  all  distinctive  character 
and  to  render  it  so  clearly  commonplace.  There  was  nothing 
wild  or  savage  about  it ;  not  the  skin  of  any  beast,  nor  the  plumage 
of  any  bird ;  everything  was  of  a  bourgeois  neatness  and  re- 
spectability— the  ornaments  on  the  mantel-shelf  conspicuously  so; 
and  what  was  strangest  of  all — though  this  will  scarcely  be  be- 
lieved— was  that  two  roebucks'  heads  that  adorned  the  wall,  in  a 
country  where  roe  abound,  were  earthenware  casts,  and  very  bad 
casts,  too,  obviously  hailing  from  Germany,  She  observed,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  a  good  many  books  about — some  of  them 
even  piled  in  obscure  comers ;  and  to  judge  by  the  sober  character 
of  their  cloth  binding  she  guessed  them  to  be  of  a  rather 
superior  class.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  were  some  cheap  re- 
prints of  Landseer;  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  in 
Highland  garb ;  a  view  of  Dunrobin  Castle ;  and  a  photograph  of 
Mr.  Millais'  *  Order  of  Release,' 

After  a  while  she  began  to  know  (without  looking)  that  the 
young  man  had  assumed  sufficient  courage  to  glance  at  her  from 
time  to  time ;  and  she  allowed  him  to  do  that ;  for  she  considered 
that  the  people  in  Begent-street  had  fitted  her  out  in  Highland 
fashion  in  a  sufficiently  accurate  way.  But  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  was  talking  about  her ;  and  what  was  this  wild  proposal? 

*  It  seems  a  pity,'  he  was  saying,  *  if  the  fish  are  taking,  no  to 
have  two  boats  at  the  work.  And  there's  that  big  rod  o'  your?, 
sir — you  could  use  that  for  the  trolling ;  and  let  the  young  lady 
have  one  o'  your  grilse  rods.  Then  there's  mine — she  can  have 
that  and  welcome ' 


*  Yes,  but  the  gillies * 

*  Oh,  I'll  take  a  turn  myself;  I'm  no  so  busy  the  now.   And  I 
can  get  one  o'  the  lads  to  lend  a  hand.' 

*  Do  you  hear  this.  Carry  ? '  her  father  said, 
<What,pappa?' 

*  Konald  wants  you  to  start  off  salmon-fishing  to-morrow,  in  a 
boat  all  to  yourself ' 

*  Alone?' 

*  Why,  no !   He  says  he  will  go  with  you,  and  one  of  the  lad.<; 
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and  you  will  have  all  the  best  advice  and  experience — I  don't 

think  it's  fair,  myself — but  it's  very  goodnatured  anyhow ' 

^  And  do  you  think  there's  a  chance  of  my  catching  a  salmon  ? ' 
she  said,  eagerly,  and  she  turned  her  eloquent  black  eyes,  all  lit 
up  with  pleasure,  full  upon  him, 

*  Oh,  yes,  indeed,'  said  he,  looking  down,  *  and  many  and  many 
a  one,  I  am  sure,  if  we  could  only  get  a  little  wet  weather,' 

*My!'  she  exclaimed.  *If  I  caught  a  salmon,  I'd  have  it 
stuffed  right  away ' 

*  With  sage  and  onions,  I  suppose,'  her  father  said,  severely. 

*  And  we  begin  to-morrow  ?  Why,  it's  just  too  delightful — I 
vas  looking  forward  to  days  and  days  indoors,  with  nothing  but 
books.     And  I  shall  really  have  a  chance  ? ' 

*  I  think  you  might  as  well  thank  Eonald  for  his  offer,'  her 
father  said.     *  I  should  never  have  thought  of  it.' 

Well,  she  hesitated ;  for  it  is  a  diflScult  thing  to  make  a  formal 
little  speech  when  it  is  asked  for  by  a  third  person ;  but  the  young 
keeper  quickly  laughed  away  her  embarrassment. 

*  No,  no,  sir ;  we'll  wait  for  that  till  we  see  how  our  luck  turns 
out.  And  we'll  have  the  Duke's  boat,  mind,  that  Duncan  says  is 
the  lucky  one ;  you'll  have  to  look  sharp,  or  we'll  have  the  biggest 
show  on  the  grass  at  the  end  of  the  day.' 

Mr.  Hodson  now  rose  to  take  his  leave,  for  he  wanted  his 
daughter  to  walk  down  to  the  shores  of  the  loch  where  they  were 
next  day  to  begin  their  labours.  And  thus  it  was  that  Miss  Cany 
—who  had  looked  forward  at  the  most  to  sitting  in  the  boat  with 
her  fether  and  looking  on — found  herself  pledged  to  a  course  of 
salmon-fishing,  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  instruction  of 
the  young  keeper ;  and  she  had  noticed  that  he  already  talked  of 
the  occupants  of  the  Duke's  boat  as  *  we ' — assuming  that  he  and 
she  were  in  a  sort  of  partnership,  and  pitted  against  the  others. 
Well,  it  would  be  amusing,  she  thought.  She  also  considered 
that  he  was  very  good-looking ;  and  that  it  would  be  pleasanter 
to  have  a  companion  of  that  kind  than  a  surly  old  boatman.  She 
imagined  they  might  easily  become  excellent  friends — at  least,  she 
was  willing  enough ;  and  he  seemed  civil,  and  good-humoured, 
and  modest ;  and  altogether  the  arrangement  promised  to  work 
very  well. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  ABOUT  ILLINOIS.' 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  bustle  in  the  inn  next  morning ;  Ronald 
busy  with  the  fishing-tackle  for  the  second  boat ;  luncheon  being 
got  ready  for  six;,  and  the  gillies  fighting  as  to  which  paity 
should  have  the  landing-net  and  which  the  clip.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this,  Miss  Carry — looking  very  smart  in  her  Highland  costume, 
Tarn  o'  Shanter  and  all — came  placidly  in  to  breakfast,  and  as  she 
sate  down  down  she  said — 

'  Pappa  dear,  I  met  such  a  pretty  girl.' 

*  Have  you  been  out  ?'  he  asked. 

^  Only  as  far  as  the  bridge.  I  met  her  as  I  was  coming  back. 
And  she  looked  so  pretty  and  shy  that  I  spoke  to  her ;  I  think 
she  was  a  little  frightened  at  first;  but  anyway  I  got  to  know 
who  she  is — the  doctor's  daughter.  Oh,  you  should  hear  her 
speak — the  accent  is  so  pretty  and  gentle.  Well,  it's  all  settled, 
pappa;  I'm  just  in  love  with  the  Highland  people,  firom  this 
out.' 

*  There's  safety  in  numbers,'  observed  her  father,  grimly;  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  contents  of  the  covers. 

When  they  were  ready  to  go  down  to  the  loch  they  found  that 
the  men  had  already  ^et  out — all  but  Ronald,  who  had  remained 
behind  to  see  if  there  was  nothing  further  he  could  carry  for  the 
young  lady.  So  these  three  started  together ;  and  of  course  all 
the  talk  was  about  the  far  too  fine  weather,  and  the  chances  of 
getting  a  fish  or  two  in  spite  of  it,  and  the  betting  on  the  rival 
boats.  IViiss  Carry  listened  in  silence ;  so  far  she  had  heard  or 
seen  nothing  very  remarkable  about  the  handsome  young  keeper 
who  had  so  impressed  her  father.  He  spoke  frankly  and  freely 
enough,  it  is  true  (when  he  was  not  speaking  to  her),  and  be  iras 
recounting  with  some  quiet  sarcasm  certain  superstitious  beliefs 
and  practices  of  the  people  about  there ;  but,  apart  from  the  keen 
look  of  his  eyes,  and  the  manly  ring  of  his  voice,  and  the  easj 
swing  of  the  well-built  figure,  there  was  nothing,  as  she  con- 
sidered, very  noticeable  about  him.  She  thought  his  keq>er:J 
qostume  rather  picturesque,  and  weather-worn  into  harmonious 
colour ;  and  wondered  how  men  in  towns  had  come  to  wear  the 
unsightly  garments  of  these  present  days.  And  so  at  last  they 
arrived  at  the  loch ;  and  found  that  the  gillies  had  got  the  rods 
fixed  and  everything  ready;  and  presently  the  black  boat, with 
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MnUodson  and  his  two  gillies,  was  shoved  off,  and  Konald,  before 
asking  the  young  lady  to  step  into  the  green  boat — the  Duke's 
boat — was  showing  her  what  she  should  do  if  a  salmon  should 
attach  itself  to  either  of  the  lines. 

*  I  don't  feel  like  catching  a  salmon  somehow,'  she  remarked, 
*I  don't  think  it  can  be  true.  Anyway  you'll  see  I  shan't 
scream.' 

She  stepped  into  the  boat  and  took  her  seat ;  the  rods  wer« 
placed  for  her ;  the  coble  was  shoved  further  into  the  water,  and 
then  Bonald  and  the  young  lad  got  in  and  took  to  the  oars. 
Miss  Carry  was  bidden  to  pay  out  one  of  the  lines  slowly  as 
they  moved  away  from  the  bank ;  and  in  due  course  she  had  both 
lines  out  and  the  two  rods  fixed  at  the  proper  angle,  and  the 
reels  free.  She  obeyed  all  his  instructions  without  haste  or  con- 
fusion* She  was  a  promising  pupil.  And  he  wondered  what  nerve 
^e  would  show  when  the  crisis  came. 

Now  it  may  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  those  inexperienced 
in  such  things  that  these  fishing  cobles  have  a  cross  bench  placed 
about  midway  between  the  stem  and  the  thwart  occupied  by  the 
stroke  oar;  and  the  usual  custom  is  for  the  fisherman  to  sit  on 
this  bench  facing  the  stem,  so  that  he  can  see  both  rods  and  be 
ready  for  the  first  shaking  of  the  top.  But  Miss  Carry  did  not 
understand  this  at  all.  In  entering  the  coble  she  naturally  took 
her  place  right  astern,  facing  the  rowers.  It  never  entered  her 
head  to.be  guilty  of  the  discourtesy  of  turning  her  back  on  them ; 
besides,  Bonald  was  directing  her  with  his  eyes  as  much  as  with 
his  speech,  and  she  must  be  able  to  see  him ;  moreover  he  did 
not  tell  her  she  was  sitting  the  wrong  way;  and  then  again  was 
not  the  first  signal  to  be  the  shrieking  of  the  reel  ? — and  both 
reels  were  now  under  her  observation,  so  that  she  could  snatch  at 
either  rod  in  a  second.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  that  she 
and  Bonald  sate  face  to  face — not  more  than  a  yard  and  a  half 
between  them — their  eyes  exactly  on  a  level — and  when  they 
spoke  to  each  other,  it  was  very  distinctly  unier  vier  augen^  for 
the  boy  at  the  bow  was  mostly  hidden. 

*  Pappa,  dear,'  she  said  to  her  father  that  evening, '  he  is  a  very 
nervous  man.' 

*Who?' 
•Bonald.' 

*  Nonsense.     He  is  as  hard  as  nails.    He  don't  know  whatiC 
nerves  mean.'  'it 

*  He  is  a  very  nervous  man,'  she  insisted  (and  had  she  nol^^*'  ^ 
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been  stadying  him  for  a  whole  day  ?).  ^  His  eyes  throb  when  yoa 
meet  them  suddenly.  Or  rather,  he  seems  to  know  they  are  veiy 
powerful  and  penetrating — ^and  he  does  not  like  to  stare  at  yoa — 
so  you  can  see  there  is  a  tremor  of  the  lid  sometimes  as  he  looks 
up — as  if  he  would  partly  veil  his  eyes.  It*s  very  curious.  He's 
shy — like  a  wild  animal  almost.  And  that  pretty  girl  I  met  this 
morning  has  something  of  that  look  too.' 

<  Perhaps  they're  not  used  to  having  the  cold  gaze  of  science 
turned  on  them,'  her  father  remarked,  drily. 

<Isthatme?' 

*  You  may  take  it  that  way.' 

*  Then  you're  quite  wrong.  It  isn't  science  at  all.  It  is  an 
active  and  benevolent  sympathy ;  I  am  going  to  make  friends 
with  every  one  of  them.  Bonald  says  her  name  is  Miss  Douglas 
— ^and  I  mean  to  call.' 

<  Very  well,  then,'  said  her  father,  who  left  this  young  lady 
pretty  much  the  mistress  of  her  own  actions. 

However,  to  return  to  the  fishing :  the  morning  did  not  pro- 
mise well,  the  weather  being  too  bright  and  clear,  though  there 
was  a  very  fair  breeze — of  a  curious  sultry  character  for  tiie  middle 
of  March — ^blowing  up  from  the  south  and  making  a  good  ripple 
on  the  loch.  Again  and  again  the  two  boats  crossed  each  other; 
and  the  cry  was — 

*  Nothing  yet?' 
And  the  answer-— 

*  Not  a  touch.' 

By  this  time  Miss  Carry  had  got  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
the  young  keeper  whose  eyes  were  so  directly  on  a  level  with 
hers.  He  had  been  to  Aberdeen,  and  to  Glasgow,  and  to  Edin- 
burgh; but  never  out  of  Scotland? — no.  Had  he  no  wish  to 
see  London  and  Paris?  Had  he  no  wish  to  see  America? — why, 
if  he  came  over,  her  father  would  arrange  to  have  him  put  in  the 
way  of  seeing  everything.  And  perhaps  he  might  be  tempted  to 
stay? — there  were  such  opportunities  for  young  men,  especially 
in  the  west.  As  for  her,  she  was  most  communicative  about 
herself;  and  apparently  she  had  been  everywhere  and  seen  eveiy- 
thing — except  Stratford-on-Avon :  that  was  to  be  the  climax; 
that  was  to  be  the  last  thing  they  should  visit  in  Eurc^ie^and 
then  on  to  Liverpool,  and  home.  She  had  been  a  great  deal 
^  longer  in  Europe  than  her  father,  she  said.  Her  mother  was  ac 
^^n valid  and  could  not  travel;  her  brother  George  (Joidge,  she 
^^^alled  him)  was  at  school ;  so  she  and  a  schoolfellow  of  hers  had 
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set  out  for  Europe,  accompanied  by  a  maid  and  a  courier,  and 
had  '  most  seen  everything '  from  St,  Petersburg  to  Wady  Haifa. 
And  all  this  and  more  she  told  him  with  the  black  soft  eyes  re- 
garding him  openly ;  and  the  pale,  foreign,  tea-rose  tinted  face 
full  of  a  friendly  interest ;  and  the  pretty,  white,  delicate  small 
fingers  idly  intertwisting  the  buff-coloured  gloves  that  she  had 
taken  off  at  his  request.     Inver-mudal,  Clebrig,  Ben  Loyal,  the 
straths  and  woods  around  looked  to  him  small  and  confined  on  this 
quiet  morning.  She  seemed  to  have  brought  with  her  a  wider  atmo- 
sphere,  a  larger  air.     And  for  a  young  girl  like  this  to  know  so 
much — to  have  seen  so  much — and  to  talk  so  simply  and  natu- 
rally of  going  here,  there,  or  anywhere,  as    if   distance  were 
nothing,  and  time  nothing,  and  money  nothing ;  all  this  puzzled 
him  not  a  little.     She  must  have  courage,  then,  and  daring,  and 
endurance,  despite  the  pale  face,  and  the  slender  figure,  and  the 
small,  white,  blue-veined  hands?     Why,  she   spoke  of  running 
over  to  Paris,  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding  of  a  friend,  just  as  any  one  about  here  would  speak  of 
driving  on  to  Tongue  and  returning  by  the  mail-cart  next  day. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  quick,  half-suppressed  exclamation. 

*  There  he  is ! — there  he  is ! ' 

And  all  in  a  second,  as  it  seemed,  Konald  had  fiung  his  oar 
back  to  the  lad  behind,  seized  one  of  the  rods  and  raised  it  and 
put  it  in  her  hands,  and  himself  got  hold  of  the  other,  and  was 
rapidly  reeling  in  the  line.  What  was  happening  she  could 
hardly  tell — she  was  so  bewildered.  The  rod  that  she  painfully 
held  upright  was  being  violently  shaken — now  and  again  there 
was  a  loud,  long  whirr  of  the  reel — and  Bonald  was  by  her 
shoulder,  she  knew,  but  not  speaking  a  word — and  she  was  wildly 
endeavouring  to  recall  all  that  he  had  told  her.  Then  there  was 
a  sudden  slackening  of  the  line — what  was  this  ? 

*  All  right,'  said  he,  very  quietly.  '  Reel  in  now — as  quick  as 
ye  can,  please.' 

Well,  she  was  reeling  in  as  hard  as  her  small  and  delicate 
wrist  was  able  to  do — and  in  truth  she  was  too  bewildered  to  feel 
excited ;  and  above  all  other  earthly  things  was  she  anxious  that 
she  shouldn't  show  herself  a  fool,  or  scream,  or  let  the  thing  go — 
when  all  at  once  the  handle  of  the  reel  seemed  to  be  whipped 
from  her  grasp ;  there  was  a  long  whirring  shriek  of  the  line ;  she 
could  hear  somewhere  a  mighty  splash  (though  she  dared  not  look 
at  anything  but  what  was  in  her  hands),  and  at  the  same  moment 
she  fancied  Ronald  said,  with  a  quiet  laugh —  -^^*'  ^ 
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*  VN'e've  beat  tlieiii  this  time — a  clean  fish  I 

*  He  is  not  away  ?  ' 

*  Away — not  a  bit.' 

*  Do  you  think  we'll  get  him?  '  she  said,  breathlessly. 

*  We'll  hold  on  to  him  as  long  as  he  holds  on  to  us,'  Itonald 
said  ;  and  she  heard  him  add  to  himself,  *  I  would  rather  than  five 
shillings  we  got  the  first  fish  I ' 

'  Bat  this  thing  is  so  heavy ! '  she  pleaded. 

*  Never  mind — that's  right — that's  right — keep  a  good  strain 
on  him — we'll  soon  bring  him  to  his  senses.' 

Again  there  was  a  sudden  slaekeniDg  of  the  line;  and  this 
time  she  actually  saw  the  animal  as  it  spnmg  into  the  air— a 
white  gleaming  curved  thing— but  instantly  her  attention  was  on 
the  reel. 

*  That's  it — you're  doing  fine,'  he  said,  with  an  intentional 
quietude  of  tone,  so  that  she  might  not  get  over-nervous  and 
make  a  mistake. 

Then  he  made  her  stand  up — and  fortunately  the  coble  was 
rocking  but  little  ;  and  he  moved  her  left  hand  a  little  higher  up 
the  rod,  so  that  she  should  have  better  leverage  ;  and  she  did  all 
that  she  was  bid  mutely  and  meekly,  though  her  arm  was  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  heavy  strain.  She  vowed  to  herself  that  so 
long  as  she  could  draw  a  breath  she  would  not  give  in. 

The  other  boat  was  passing— bat  of  course  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

*  Hold  on  to  him,  Carry  ! '  her  father  called. 

She  paid  no  heed.  She  dared  not  even  look  in  his  direction. 
The  fish  seemed  to  be  following  up  the  coble  now,  and  it  was  all 
that  the  slender  wrist  could  do  to  get  in  the  line  so  as  to  keep  the 
prescribed  curve  on  the  rod.  And  then  she  had  to  give  way 
again ;  for  the  salmon  went  steadily  and  slowly  down — boring  and 
sulking — and  they  pulled  the  boat  away  a  bit,  lest  he  should 
suddenly  come  to  the  surface  and  be  after  some  dangerous 
cantrip.  She  took  advantage  of  this  period  of  quiet  to  pass  the 
rod  from  her  left  hand  to  her  right ;  and  that  relieved  her  arm  a 
little ;  and  she  even  ventured  to  say — 

*  How  long  is  he  going  on  like  this  ?  ' 

*  We'll  give  him  his  own  time,  Miss,'  Ronald  said. 

*  Don't  call  me  Miss,'  she  said,  with  a  little  vexation. 

*  I— I  beg  your  pardon — what  then  ? ' 

ai.  *  ^*^'  anything  you  like.     Mind  you  catch  me  if  I  fall  into 
r.  '^'t*  water.' 

fiXi 
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The  truth  was  she  was  a  little  bit  excited ;  and  desperately 
anxious  that  her  strength  should  hold  out ;  and  even  permitting 
herself  an  occasional  gleam  of  hope  and  joy  and  triumph.  Her 
first  salmon  ?  Here  would  be  tidings  for  the  girls  at  home !  If 
only  the  beast  would  do  something — or  show  signs  of  yielding— 
anything  rather  than  she  should  have  to  give  in,  and  weakly 
resign  the  rod  to  Ronald !  As  for  him,  he  stood  almost  touching 
her  shoulder. 

*  No,  no,'  said  he,  *  there's  no  fear  o'  your  falling  into  the 
water.     We've  got  to  get  this  gentleman  out  first.' 

And  then  her  feeble  efforts  at  talking  (meant  to  show  that 
she  was  not  excited,  but  having  exactly  the  contrary  effect)  all 
went  by  the  board.  Something  was  happening — she  knew  not 
what — something  wild,  terrifying,  violent,  desperate — and  appa- 
rently quite  near — and  all  the  line  was  slack  now — and  the  handle 
of  the  reel  stuck,  in  her  frantic  efforts  to  turn  it  with  an  impossible 
quickness — and  her  heart  was  choking  with  fright.  For  why 
woidd  this  beast  spring,  and  splash,  and  chum  the  water,  while 
the  line  seemed  to  go  all  wrong,  and  everything  become  mixed  ? 
But  her  trembling  fingers  got  the  reel  to  work  at  last ;  and  she 
wound  as  quickly  as  she  could ;  and  by  this  time  the  salmon  had 
disappeared  again — ^and  was  bearing  an  even,  dead  strain  on  the 
rod,  but  not  so  heavily  as  before. 

*  My  gracious ! '  she  said — she  was  quite  breathless. 

'It's  all  right,'  he  said,  quietly — but  he  had  been  pretty 
breathless  too,  and  for  several  seconds  in  blank  despair. 

The  fish  began  to  show  signs  of  yielding — that  last  fierce 
thrashing  of  the  water  had  weakened  him.  She  got  in  more  and 
more  line — Bonald's  instructions  being  of  the  briefest  and  quietest 
— and  presently  they  could  see  a  faint  gleam  in  the  water  as  the 
big  fish  sailed  this  way  or  that.  But  still,  she  knew  not  what  he 
might  not  do.  That  terrible  time  had  been  altogether  unexpected. 
And  yet  she  knew — and  her  left  arm  was  gratefully  conscious — 
that  the  strain  was  not  so  heavy  now ;  the  line  was  quite  short ; 
and  she  became  aware  that  she  was  exercising  more  and  more 
power  over  her  captive  and  could  force  him  to  stop  his  brief  and 
ineffectual  rushes. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  come  quite  near  the  boat — sailing  in  on 
his  side,  as  it  were — and  then  sheering  off  again  at  the  sight 
of  them ;  but  these  efforts  to  get  away  were  growing  more  and 
more  feeble ;  and  at  last  Ronald  called — 

*  We'll  try  him  this  time — give  him  the  butt  well — that's 
VOL.  V.  NO.  XXX.  r  P 
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right — lift  his  head — now ' — and  then  there  was  a  quick  stroke 

of  the  clip,  and  the  great  monster  was  in  the  boat,  and  she  sank 
down  on  to  the  bench,  her  arms  limp  and  trembling,  but  her  hand 
still  grasping  the  rod.  And  she  felt  a  little  inclined  to  laogb, 
and  to  cry ;  and  she  wondered  where  her  father  was ;  and  she 
looked  on  in  a  dazed  way  as  they  killed  the  fish,  and  got  the 
phantom-minnow  out  of  its  mouth,  and  proceeded  to  the  weighing 
of  the  prize. 

^Eleven  pounds  and  a  half — well  done,  the  Dnke's  boat!' 
Bonald  cried,     '  Is  it  your  first  salmon,  Miss  Hodson  ? ' 

*  Why,  certainly.' 

*  You'll  have  to  drink  its  health,  or  there'll  be  no  more  luck 
for  you  this  season,'  said  he,  and  he  reached  back  for  a  pocket- 
flask. 

*  But  where  is  my  father  ? '  she  said — she  was  anxious  he 
should  hear  the  news. 

*  Oh,'  said  he  coolly,  *  they've  been  into  a  fish  for  the  last  ten 
minutes ;  I  wouldna  tell  ye,  in  case  it  might  distract  ye.' 

^  Have  they  got  one  ? '  she  cried. 

*  They've  got  something — ^and  I  dinna  think  it's  a  kelt  from 
the  way  they're  working.' 

She  clapped  her  hands  in  delight.  Yes,  and  that  involuntary 
little  action  revealed  to  her  what  she  had  not  known  before — that 
one  of  her  fingers  was  pretty  badly  cut,  and  bleeding. 

*  What's  this  ? '  she  said,  but  she  did  not  heed  much — ^now  that 
the  great  beautiful  gleaming  fish  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Bonald  cared  a  great  deal  more.  He  threw  aside  the  flask. 
A  cut? — it  was  his  own  stupidity  was  the  cause  of  it;  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  her  delicate  fingers  could  not  withstand  the 
whirring  out  of  the  line ;  he  should  have  allowed  her  to  keep  on 
her  gloves.  And  nothing  would  do  but  that  she  must  carefully 
bathe  the  wound  in  the  fresh  water  of  the  loch ;  and  he  produced 
a  piece  of  plaster ;  and  then  he  cut  a  strip  off  her  handkerchief, 
and  bound  up  the  finger  so. 

^  What  do  I  care  ?  '  she  said — pointing  to  the  salmon. 

And  then  he  begged  her  to  drink  a  little  whisky  and  water— 
for  luck's  sake — though  he  had  been  rather  scornful  about  thefe 
customs  in  the  morning ;  and  she  complied — smiling  towards  him 
as  the  Netherby  bride  may  have  looked  at  Young  Lochinvar; 
but  yet  he  would  not  drink  in  her  presence ;  he  put  the  flask 
aside ;  and  presently  they  were  at  their  work  again,  both  lines 
out,  and  the  southerly  breeze  still  keeping  up. 
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They  passed  the  other  boat. 

*  What  weight  ? '  was  the  cry. 

*  Eleven  and  a  half.    Have  you  got  one  ? ' 
«Ye8.' 

*  How  much  ? ' 

*  Just  over  seven.' 

*  Duncan  will  be  a  savage  man,'  said  Ronald,  with  a  laugh. 
*  It's  all  the  bad  luck  of  his  boat,  he'll  be  saying ;  though  it's  good 
enough  luck  for  the  two  first  fish  to  be  clean  fish  and  no  kelt.' 

However,  the  Duke's  boat  fell  away  from  its  auspicious  begin- 
ning that  morning.  When  lunch-time  arrived,  and  both  cobles 
landed  at  a  part  of  the  shore  agreed  upon,  where  there  was  a  large 
rock  for  shelter,  and  a  good  ledge  for  a  seat,  Miss  Carry  had  but  the 
one  fish  to  be  taken  out  and  placed  on  the  grass,  while  her  father 
had  two — respectively  seven  and  thirteen  pounds.  And  very 
picturesque,  indeed,  it  was  to  see  those  white-gleaming  creatures 
lying  there ;  and  the  two  boats  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  with  the 
lon^r  rods  out  at  the  stem ;  and  the  gillies  forming  a  group  at 
some  distance  oflf  under  the  shelter  of  the  stone  dyke ;  and  the 
wide  waters  of  the  lake  all  a  breezy  blue  in  the  cup  of  the  en- 
circling sunlit  hills.  Ronald  got  out  the  luncheon,  for  he  had 
seen  to  the  packing  of  it — and  he  knew  more  about  table-napkins 
and  things  of  that  sort  than  those  men ;  and  then,  when  he  had 
made  everything  right,  and  brought  ashore  a  cushion  for  Miss 
Carry  to  sit  upon,  and  so  forth,  he  went  away. 

*  Ronald,'  Mr.  Hodson  called  to  him,  *  ain't  you  going  to  have 
some  lunch  ? ' 

*  Yes,  sir.' 

*  Come  along,  then ;  there's  plenty  of  room  right  here.' 

*  Thank  ye,  sir ;  I  know  where  they've  put  my  little  parcel,' 
said  he — and  he  went  and  sate  down  with  the  gillies ;  and  soon 
there  was  enough  talking  and  laughing  amongst  them— faintly 
heard  across  the  wind. 

*  Well  ? '  said  her  father,  when  they  were  left  alone. 

*  Oh,  it's  just  too  delightful  for  anything.' 

This  was  her  summing  up  of  the  whole  situation.  And  then 
she  added — 

*  Fappa,  may  I  send  my  salmon  to  Lily  Selden  ? ' 

*I  wouldn't  call  it  kindness,'  said  he.  *  Looks  more  like 
boasting.    And  what's  the  good,  since  she  is  staying  at  an  hotel  ? ' 

*  Oh,  she  will  be  as  glad  as  I  am  even  to  see  it.  But  can't 
they  cook  it  at  an  hotel  anyway  ?  I  want  to  be  even  with  Lily  about 
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that  balloon.  I  don't  see  much  myself  in  going  np  in  a  balloon. 
I  would  just  like  to  have  Lily  here  now — think  she  wouldn't  M 
down  and  worship  those  beautiful  creatures  ? ' 

<  Well,  you  may  send  her  yours,  if  you  like,'  her  father  said. 
*  But  you  needn't  dawdle  so  over  your  luncheon.  These  days  are 
short;  and  I  want  to  see  what  we  can  do  on  our  first  trial.' 

'  I'm  ready  now,  if  it  comes  to  that,'  said  she,  placidly — 
and  she  put  a  couple  of  sweet  biscuits  in  her  pocket,  to  guaid 
against  emergency. 

And  soon  they  were  afloat  again.  But  what  was  this  that 
was  coming  over  the  brief  winter  afternoon  ?  The  sultry 'south 
wind  did  not  die  away,  nor  yet  did  any  manifest  clouds  appear 
in  the  heavens,  but  a  strange  gloom  began  to  fill  the  skies, 
obscuring  the  sun,  and  gradually  becoming  darker  and  darker.  It 
was  very  strange ;  for,  while  the  skies  overhead  were  thus  un- 
naturally black,  and  the  lapping  water  around  them  similarly 
livid,  the  low-lying  hills  between  these  were  singularly  keen  and 
intense  in  colour.  The  air  was  hot  and  close,  though  the  breeze 
still  came  blowing  up  Strath  Terry.  There  was  a  feeling  as  if 
thunder  were  imminent ;  though  there  were  no  clouds  anywhere 
gathering  along  the  purple  mountain-tops. 

This  unusual  darkness  seemed  to  affect  the  fishing.  Boond 
after  round  they  made — touching  nothing  but  one  or  two  kelts; 
and  this  Bonald  declared  to  be  a  bad  sign,  for  that  when  the 
kelts  began  to  take,  there  was  small  chance  of  a  clean  fish.  How- 
ever, Miss  Carry  did  not  care.  She  had  caught  her  first  salmon 
— that  was  enough.  Nay,  it  was  sufficient  to  make  her  veiy 
cheerful  and  communicative ;  and  she  told  him  a  good  deal  abont 
her  various  friends  in  the  Garden  City — ^but  more  especially,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  respectful  listener,  of  the  young  men  who,  from  a 
humble  beginning,  had  been  largely  successful  in  business ;  and 
she  asked  him  many  questions  about  himself,  and  was  curious 
about  his  relations  with  Lord  Ailine.  Of  course,  she  went  on  the 
assumption  that  the  future  of  the  world  lay  in  America,  and  that 
the  future  of  America  lay  in  the  bountiful  lap  of  Chicago:  and 
she  half  intimated  that  she  could  not  understand  how  any  one 
could  waste  his  time  anywhere  else.  Her  father  had  been  bom 
in  a  log-cabin ;  but  if  he — that  is,  Eoland— could  see  the  immense 
blocks  devoted  to  *  Hodson's  reaper '  *  on  Clinton  and  Canal  Streets ' 
he  would  understand  what  individual  enterprise  could  achieve 
out  west.  The  *  manifest  destiny '  of  Chicago  loomed  large  in  this 
young  lady's  mijjd ;  the  eastern  cities  were  <  not  in  it,'  so  to 
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speak ;  and  Bonald  heard  with  reverence  of  the  trade  with  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho,  and  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  and  Utah,  and 
Nevada.  It  is  true  that  she  was  recalled  from  this  imjyarting  of 
information  by  a  twenty-five  minutes'  deadly  struggle  with  a 
creature  that  turned  out  after  all  to  be  a  veritable  clean  salmon  : 
and  with  this  triumph  ended  the  day's  sport ;  for  the  afternoon 
was  rapidly  wearing  to  dusk.  The  gloom  of  the  evening,  by  the 
way,  was  not  decreased  by  a  vast  mass  of  smoke  that  came  slowly 
rolling  along  between  the  black  sky  and  the  black  lake  ;  though  this 
portentous  thing — that  looked  as  if  the  whole  world  were  on  fire 
— meant  nothing  further  than  the  burning  of  the  heather  down 
Strath  Terry  way.  When  both  cobles  were  drawn  up  on  the 
beach,  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  also  added  one  clean 
salmon  to  his  score ;  so  that  the  five  fish,  put  in  a  row  on  the 
grass,  made  a  very  goodly  display,  and  were  a  sufficiently  auspi- 
cious beginning. 

*  Carry,'  said  her  father,  as  they  walked  home  together  in  the 
gathering  darkness,  *  do  you  know  what  you  are  expected  to  do  ? 
You  have  caught  your  first  salmon :  that  means  a  sovereign  to 
the  men  in  the  boat.' 

*  I  will  give  a  sovereign  to  the  young  fellow,'  said  she,  *  and 
willingly ;  but  I  can't  ofier  money  to  Eonald.' 

*  Why  not  ?  it  is  the  custom  here.' 

*  Oh,  I  declare  I  couldn't  do  it.  My  gracious,  no  I  I  would 
sooner — I  would  sooner — no,  no,  pappa,  dear,  I  could  not  offer 
him  money.* 

*  Well,  we  must  do  something.  You  see,  we  are  taking  up  all 
his  time.  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  send  for  another  gillie — if  you 
care  to  go  on  with  that  boat ' 

*  I  should  think  I  did !'  she  said.  '  But  why  should  you  send 
for  another  gillie  so  long  as  Bonald  says  he  is  not  busy  ?  I  dare 
say  he  can  tell  us  when  he  is ;  I  don't  believe  he's  half  so  shy  as 
he  looks.  And  he's  much  better  fun  than  one  of  these  High- 
landers ;  he  wants  his  own  way ;  and,  with  all  his  shyness,  he  has 
a  pretty  good  notion  of  himself  and  his  own  opinions.  He  don't 
say  you  are  a  fool  if  you  diflFer  from  him ;  but  he  makes  you  feel 
like  it.  And  then,  besides,'  she  added,  lightly,  *  we  can  make  it 
up  to  him  some  way  or  other.  Why,  I  have  been  giving  him  a 
great  deal  of  good  advice  this  afternoon.' 

*You?    About  what?' 

*  About  Illinois,'  she  said. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

WILD  TIMES. 

What  that  mysterious  gloom  had  meant  on  the  previous  evening 
was  revealed  to  them  the  next  morning  by  a  roaring  wind  that 
came  swooping  down  from  the  Clebrig  slopes,  shaking  the  house, 
and  howling  through  the  bent  and  leafless  trees.  The  blue 
surface  of  the  lake  was  driven  white  with  curling  tips  of  foam ; 
great  bursts  of  sunlight  sped  across  the  plains  and  suddenly  Ut 
up  the  northern  hills ;  now  and  again  Ben  Hope  or  Ben  Hee 
or  Ben  Loyal  would  disappear  altogether  behind  a  vague  mass  of 
grey,  and  then  as  quickly  break  forth  again  into  view,  the  peaks  and 
shoulders  all  aglow  and  the  snow-patches  glittering  clear  and  sharp. 
The  gillies  hung  about  the  inn-door,  disconsolate.  Nelly  made 
no  speed  with  the  luncheon-baskets.  And  probably  Mr.  Hodson 
and  his  daughter  would  have  relapsed  into  letter-writing,  reading, 
and  other  feeble  methods  of  passing  a  rough  day  in  the  Highlands, 
had  not  Bonald  come  along  and  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs.  For  if  the  wind  was  too  strong,  he  pointed  out,  to  admit 
of  their  working  the  phantom-minnow  properly,  they  might  at 
least  try  the  fly  ?  There  were  occasional  lulls  in  the  gale.  It 
was  something  to  do.  Would  Miss  Hodson  venture  ?  Miss  Hodson 
replied  by  swinging  her  waterproof  on  her  arm ;  and  they  all  set 
out. 

Well,  it  was  a  wild  experiment.  At  first,  indeed,  when  they 
got  down  to  the  shores  of  the  loch,  the  case  was  quite  hopeless ; 
no  boat — much  less  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  coble — could  have 
lived  in  such  a  sea;  and  they  merely  loitered  about,  holding 
themselves  firm  against  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  regarding  as 
best  they  might  the  savage  beauty  of  the  scene  around  them— 
the  whirling  blue  and  white  of  the  loch,  the  disappearing  and 
reappearing  hills,  the  long  promontories  suddenly  become  of  a 
vivid  and  startling  yellow,  and  then  as  suddenly  again  steeped  in 
gloom.     But  Miss  Carry  was  anxious  to  be  aboard. 

*  We  should  only  be  driven  across  to  the  shore  yonder,*  Bonald 
said ;  ^  or  maybe  capsized.' 

*  Oh,  but  that  would  be  delightful,'  she  remarked,  instantly. 
*  I  never  had  my  life  saved.  It  would  read  very  well  in  the 
papers.' 

*  Yes,  but  it  might  end  the  other  way,'  her  father  interposed. 
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*  And  then  I  don't  see  where  the  fun  would  come  in — though  you 
would  get  your  newspaper  paragraph  all  the  same.' 

Bonald  had  been  watching  the  clouds  and  the  direction  of  the 
squalls  on  the  loch ;  there  was  some  appearance  of  a  lull. 

*  We'll  chance  it  now,'  he  said  to  the  lad ;  and  forthwith  they 
shoved  the  boat  into  the  water,  and  arranged  the  various  things. 

MiBB  Garry  was  laughing.  She  knew  it  was  an  adventure. 
Her  father  remonstrated ;  but  she  would  not  be  hindered.  She 
took  her  seat  in  the  coble,  and  got  hold  of  the  rod ;  then  they  shoved 
off,  and  jumped  in ;  and  presently  she  was  paying  out  the  line,  to 
which  was  attached  a  Silver  Doctor  about  as  long  as  her  forefinger. 
Casting,  of  course,  was  beyond  her  skill,  even  had  the  wind 
been  less  violent;  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  trail  the  fly 
through  these  rushing  and  tumbling  and  hissing  waves. 

And  at  first  everything  seemed  to  go  well  enough — except 
that  the  coble  rolled  in  the  trough  of  the  waves  so  that  every 
minute  she  expected  to  be  pitched  overboard.  They  were 
drifting  down  the  wind ;  with  the  two  oars  held  hard  in  the 
water  to  retard  the  pace;  and  the  dancing  movement  of  the 
coble  was  rather  enjoyable ;  and  there  was  a  kind  of  fierceness  of 
sunlight  and  wind  and  hurrying  water  that  fired  her  brain. 
These  poor  people  lingering  on  the  shore — what  were  they  afraid 
of?  Why,  was  there  ever  anything  so  delightful  as  this — the  cry  of 
the  wind  and  the  rush  of  the  water ;  and  everything  around  in 
glancing  lights  and  vivid  colours  ;  for  the  lake  was  not  all  of  that 
intense  and  driven  blue — it  became  a  beautiful  roseate  purple 
where  the  sunlight  struck  through  the  shallows  on  the  long 
banks  of  ruddy  sand.  She  would  have  waved  her  cap  to  those 
poor  forlorn  ones  left  behind — but  that  she  felt  both  hands  must 
be  left  free,  in  case  of  emergency. 

But  alas  !  that  temporary  lull  in  which  they  had  started  was 
soon  over.  A  sharper  squall  than  any  before  came  darkening  and 
tearing  across  the  loch ;  then  another  and  another ;  until  a  down- 
right  gale  was  blowing,  and  apparently  increasing  every  moment 
in  violence.  Whither  were  they  drifting  ?  They  dared  not  run 
the  coble  ashore  ;  all  along  those  rocks  a  heavy  sea  was  breaking 
white ;  they  would  have  been  upset  and  the  boat  stove  in  in  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

^This'll  never  do,  Johnnie,  lad,'  she  heard  Eonald  call  out. 

*  Well  have  to  fight  her  back,  and  get  ashore  at  the  top.' 

*  Very  well ;  we  can  try.' 

And  then  the  next  moment  all  the  situation  of  affairs  seemed 
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changed.  There  was  no  longer  that  too  easy  and  rapid  surging 
along  of  the  coble  but  apparently  an  eflFort  to  drive  her  through 
an  impassable  wall  of  water ;  while  smash  after  smash  on  the 
bows  came  the  successive  waves,  springing  into  the  air,  and  comiog 
down  on  the  backs  of  the  men  with  a  rattling  volley  of  spray. 
Nay,  Miss  Carry,  too,  got  her  Highland  baptism — for  all  her 
crouching  and  shrinking  and  ducking ;  and  her  laughing  face  was 
running  wet ;  and  her  eyes — which  she  would  not  shut,  for  they 
were  fascinated  with  the  miniature  rainbows  that  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  whirling  spray — ^were  half-blinded.  But 
she  did  not  seem  to  care.  There  was  a  fierce  excitement  and 
enjoyment  in  the  struggle — for  she  could  see  how  hard  the  men 
were  pulling.  And  which  was  getting  the  better  of  the  fight-r 
this  firm  and  patient  endeavour,  or  the  fell  power  of  wind  and 
hurrying  seas  ? 

And  then  something  happened  that  made  her  heart  stand 
still :  there  was  a  shriek  heard  above  all  the  noise  of  the  waves— 
and  instinctively  she  caught  up  the  rod,  and  found  the  line 
whirling  out  underneath  her  closed  fingers.  What  was  it  Ronald 
had  exclaimed  ?  *  Oh  thunder ! '  or  some  such  thing ;  but  the 
next  moment  he  had  called  to  her  in  a  warning  voice — 

*Sit  still — sit  still — don't  move — never  mind  the  fish— let 
him  go — he'll  break  away  with  the  fly  and  welcome.' 

But  it  seemed  to  him  cowardly  advice  too ;  and  she  one  behind 
her  father  in  the  score.  He  sent  a  glance  forward  in  a  kind  of 
desperation  :  no,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  squall  moderating,  and 
they  were  a  long  way  from  the  head  of  the  loch.  Moreover,  the 
salmon,  that  was  either  a  strong  beast  or  particularly  lively,  had 
already  taken  out  a  large  length  of  line,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

*  Do  you  think,' said  he,  hurriedly,  *you  could  jump  ashore 
and  take  the  rod  with  you,  if  I  put  you  in  at  he  point  down 
there?' 

*  Yes,  yes  ! '  she  said,  eagerly  enough. 

*  You  will  get  wet.' 

*I  don't  care  a  cent  about  that — I  will  do  whatever  you 
say ' 

He  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  lad  at  the  bow ;  and  suddenly 
shifted  his  oar  thither. 

*  As  hard  as  ye  can,  my  lad.' 

And  then  he  seized  the  rod  from  her,  and  began  reeling  in 
the  line  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity,  for  now  they  were  drifting 
down  the  loch  again. 
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*  Do  ye  see  the  point  down  there,  this  side  the  bay  ?  ' 
«Yes.'' 

*  There  may  be  a  little  shelter  there ;  and  we're  going  to  try 
to  put  ye  ashore.  Hold  on  to  the  rod,  whatever  ye  do ;  and  get, 
a  footiiig  as  fast  as  ye  can.' 

« And  then  ? '  she  said.  *  What  then  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '—for 
she  was  rather  bewildered — the  water  still  blinding  her  eyes,  the 
wind  choking  her  breath. 

*  Hold  on  to  the  rod — and  get  in  what  line  ye  can.' 

All  this  wild,  rapid,  breathless  thing  seemed  to  take  place 
at  once.  He  gave  her  the  rod ;  seized  hold  of  his  oar  again,  and 
shifted  it ;  then  they  seemed  to  be  turning  the  bow  of  the  boat 
towards  a  certain  small  promontory  where  some  birch  trees  and 
scattered  stones  faced  the  rushing  water.  What  was  happening 
— or  going  to  happen — she  knew  not ;  only  that  she  was  to  hold 
on  to  the  rod  ;  and  then  there  was  a  sudden  grating  of  the  bow 
on  stones — a  smash  of  spray  over  the  stem — the  coble  wheeled 
round — Bonald  had  leapt  into  the  water — and,  before  she  knew 
where  she  was,  he  had  seized  her  by  the  waist  and  swung  her 
ashore — and  though  she  fell,  or  rather  slipped  and  quietly  sat 
down  on  some  rocks,  she  still  clung  to  the  rod,  and  she  hardly 
had  had  her  feet  wet!  This  was  what  ghe  knew  of  her  own 
position ;  as  for  Bonald  and  the  lad  they  paid  no  further  heed 
to  her,  for  they  were  seeking  to  get  the  coble  safe  from  the 
heavy  surge ;  and  then  again  she  had  her  own  affairs  to  attend 
to  ;  for  the  salmon,  though  it  was  blissfully  sulking  after  the 
first  long  rushes,  might  suddenly  make  up  its  mind  for 
cantrips. 

Then  Ronald  was  by  her  side  again — rather  breathless. 

*  You've  still  got  hold  of  him? — that's  right — but  give  him 
his  own  time — let  him  alone — I  don't  want  him  in  here  among 
the  stones  in  rough  water  like  this.' 

And  then  he  said,  rather  shamefacedly  — 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  gripping  ye  as  I  had  to  do — I — I 
thought  we  should  have  been  over — and  you  would  have  got 
sorely  wet.' 

*  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  she  said — seeking  in  vain  amid  the 
whirling  waste  of  waters  for  any  sign  or  glimpse  of  the  salmon. 
*  But  you — you  must  be  very  wet — why  did  you  jump  into  the 
water?' 

*  Oh,  that's  nothing — there,  let  him  go! — give  him  his  own 
way  !— now,  reel  in  a  bit — quicker — quicker— that'll  do,  now/ 
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As  soon  as  she  had  got  the  proper  strain  on  the  fish  again, 
she  held  out  her  right  hand. 

*  Poll  off  my  glove,  please,'  she  said — ^but  still  with  her  eyes 
intent  on  the  whirling  waves. 

Well,  he  unbuttoned  the  long  gauntlet — ^though  the  leather 
was  all  saturated  with  water ;  but  when  he  tried  the  fingers,  he 
could  not  get  them  to  yield  at  all ;  so  he  had  to  pull  down  the 
gauntlet  over  the  hand,  and  haul  off  the  glove  by  Hum  imot— 
then  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  for  there  was  no  time  to  waste  on 
ceremony. 

There  was  a  sudden  steady  pull  on  the  rod ;  and  away  went 
the  reel. 

*  Let  him  go — let  him  go — ah,  a  good  fish,  and  a  clean  fish, 
tool' 

*  I  couldn't  see  him  at  all,'  she  complained. 

*  He's  a  long  way  out ;  and  a  good  job,  too ;  I  hope  hell  tire 
himself  out  there,  before  we  bring  him  in  among  the  stones,' 

*  It's  a  big  fish,  that  one,'  said  the  lad  Johnnie,  who  had  drawn 
near  with  the  clip. 

Moreover,  the  gale  was  abating  somewhat,  though  the  big 
waves  still  kept  chasing  each  other  in  and  springing  high  on  the 
rocks.  She  became  more  eager  about  getting  the  fish.  Hitherto, 
she  had  been  rather  excited  and  bewildered,  and  intent  only  on 
doing  what  she  was  bid ;  now  the  prospect  of  really  landing  the 
salmon  had  become  joyful. 

*  But  how  shall  we  ever  get  him  to  come  in  here  ?'  she  said. 

*  He's  bound  to  come,  if  the  tackle  holds ;  and  I'm  thinking 
he's  well  hooked,  or  he'd  been  off  ere  now,  with  all  this  scurrying 
wafer.' 

She  shifted  the  rod  to  her  right  hand ;  her  left  arm  was 
beginning  to  feel  the  continued  strain. 

*  Has  the  other  boat  been  out?'  she  asked. 

^  No,  no,'  said  he,  and  then  he  laughed.  ^  It  would  be  a  fine 
thing  if  we  could  take  back  a  good  fish.  I  know  well  what  the? 
were  thinking  when  we  let  the  boat  drift  down  the  second  time— 
they  were  thinking  we  had  got  the  line  aground,  and  were  in 
trouble.  And  now  they  canna  see  us — it's  little  they're  thinldng 
that  we're  playing  a  fish.' 

*  We'  and  *  us'  he  said  quite  naturally ;  and  she,  also,  had  got 
into  the  way  of  calling  him  Bonald — as  every  one  did. 

Well,  that  was  a  long  and  a  stiff  fight  with  the  salmon ;  for 
whenever  it  found  that  it  was  being  towed  into  the  shallows,  awar 
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it  went  again,  with  rush  on  rush,  so  that  Miss  Carry  had  her  work 
cut  out  for  her,  and  had  every  muscle  of  her  arms  and  back 
aching. 

*  Twenty  pounds,  you'll  see,'  she  heard  the  lad  Johnnie  say  to 
his  companion ;  and  Sonald  answered  him — 

*  I  would  rather  than  ten  shillings  it  was.' 

Twenty  pounds !  She  knew  that  this  was  rather  a  rarity  on 
this  loch — ten  or  eleven  pounds  being  about  the  average ;  and  if 
only  she  could  capture  this  animal— in  the  teeth  of  a  gale,  too — 
and  go  back  to  the  others  in  triumph,  and  also  with  another  tale 
to  tell  to  Lily  Selden !  She  put  more  and  more  strain  on ;  she 
had  both  hands  firm  on  the  butt;  her  teeth  were  set  hard. 
Twenty  pounds  !  Or  if  the  hook  should  give  way  ?  Or  the  line 
be  cut  on  a  stone  ?  Or  the  fish  break  it  with  a  spring  and  lash 
of  its  tail?  Fortunately,  she  knew  but  little  of  the  many  and 
heartrending  accidents  that  happen  in  salmon-fishing ;  so  that 
her  fears  were  fewer  than  her  hopes ;  and  at  last  her  heart  beat 
quickly  when  she  saw  Bonald  take  the  clip  in  his  hand. 

But  he  was  very  cautious ;  and  bade  her  take  time ;  and  spoke 
in  an  equable  voice — ^just  as  if  she  were  not  growing  desperate, 
and  wondering  how  long  her  arms  would  hold  out !  Again  and 
again,  by  dint  of  tight  reeling  up  and  putting  on  a  deadly  strain, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  salmon ;  and  each  of  these  times  she 
thought  she  could  guide  it  sailingly  towards  the  spot  where 
Ronald  was  crouching  down  by  the  rocks ;  and  then  again  it 
would  turn  and  head  away  and  disappear — taking  the  line  very 
slowly  now,  but  still  taking  it.  She  took  advantage  of  one  of 
these  pauses  in  the  fight  to  step  further  back  some  two  or  three 
yards;  this  was  at  Bonald's  direction;  and  she  obeyed  without 
understanding.  But  soon  she  knew  the  reason ;  for  at  last  the 
salmon  seemed  to  come  floating  in  without  even  an  efibrt  at 
refusal ;  and  as  she  was  called  on  to  give  him  the  butt  firmly, 
she  found  she  could  almost  drag  him  right  up  and  under  Eonald's 
arm.  And  then  there  was  a  loud  *  hurrah !'  from  the  lad  John  as 
the  big  silver  fish  gleamed  in  the  air ;  and  the  next  second  it  was 
lying  there  on  the  withered  grass  and  breckan.  Miss  Carry,  in- 
deed, was  so  excited  that  she  came  near  to  breaking  the  top  of 
the  rod ;  she  forgot  that  the  struggle  was  over ;  and  still  held  on 
tightly. 

*  Lower  the  top.  Miss,'  the  lad  John  said.  *  Or  ye  can  put  the 
rod  down  altogether.' 

Indeed  he  took  it  from  her,  to  lay  it  do?ni  safely ;  and  right 
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glad  was  she ;  for  she  was  pretty  well  exhausted  by  this  time,  and 
fain  to  take  a  seat  on  one  of  the  rocks  while  they  proceeded  to 
weigh  the  salmon  with  a  pocket-scale. 

*  Seventeen  pounds — and  a  beauty :  as  pretty  a  fish  as  ever 
I  saw  come  out  of  the  loch/ 

*  Well,  we've  managed  it,  Ronald,*  said  she,  laughing,  *  but 
I  don't  know  how.  There  he  is — sure;  but  how  we  got  him 
out  of  that  hurricane  I  can't  tell.' 

*  There  was  twice  I  thought  ye  had  lost  him,'  said  he,  gravely. 
*  The  line  got  desperately  slack  after  ye  jumped  ashore ' 

*  Jumped  ashore?'  she  said.  *  Seems  to  mol  was  flung  ashore, 
like  a  sack  of  old  clothes.' 

*  But  ye  were  not  hurt  ?'  said  he,  glancing  quickly  at  her. 

*  No,  no ;  not  a  bit — nor  even  wet ;  and  if  I  had  been,  ihd 
is  enough  for  anything.' 

*  Johnnie,  lad,  get  some  rushes,  and  put  the  fish  in  the  box. 
We'll  have  a  surprise  for  them  when  we  get  back,  I'm  thinking.' 

*  And  can  we  get  back  ?'  she  said. 

*  We'll  try,  anyway — oh,  yes — it's  no  so  bad  now.' 

But  still  it  was  a  stiff  puU ;  and  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  put  out  the  line  again.  Miss  Carry  devoted  her  whole 
attention  to  sheltering  herself  from  the  spray;  and  was  fairly 
successful.  When,  at  length,  they  reached  the  top  of  the  loch, 
and  landed,  they  were  treated  to  a  little  mild  sarcasm  from  those 
who  had  prudently  remained  on  shore;  but  they  said  nothing; 
the  time  was  not  yet  come. 

Then  came  the  question  as  to  whether  they  could  pull  down 
the  opposite  side  of  the  loch  to  the  big  rock ;  for  there  they  would 
have  shelter  for  lunch ;  while  here  in  the  open  every  gust  that 
swooped  down  from  the  Clebrig  slopes  caught  them  in  mid  career. 
Nay,  just  then  the  wind  seemed  to  moderate  ;  so  they  made  all 
haste  into  the  cobles;  and  in  due  time  the  whole  party  were 
landed  at  the  rock,  which,  with  its  broad  ledges  for  seats,  and  its 
overhanging  ferns,  formed  a  very  agreeable  and  sheltered  resort 
Of  course,  there  was  but  the  one  thing  wanting.  A  fishing  party 
at  lunch  on  the  shores  of  a  Highland  loch  is  a  very  picturesque 
thing  ;  but  it  is  incomplete  without  some  beautiful  silver-gleam- 
ing object  in  the  foreground.  There  always  is  a  bit  of  grass 
looking  as  if  it  were  just  meant  for  that  display  ;  and  when  the 
little  plateau  is  empty,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
picture. 

*  Well,  you  caught  something^'  her  father  said. 
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*  Yes,  we  did/  she  answered,  innocently. 

*  Yon  mnst  be  wet  throngh.  Sometimes  I  conld  not  see  the 
boat  at  all  for  the  showers  of  spray.  Did  you  get  much  shelter 
where  you  stopped?' 

*  Not  much — a  little.' 

*  It  was  a  pretty  mad  trick,  your  going  out  at  all.  Of  course 
Ronald  only  went  to  please  you  ;  he  must  have  known  you  hadn't 
a  ghost  of  a  chance  in  a  gale  like  that.' 

*Pappa,  dear,'  said  she,  *  there's  nothing  mean  about  me. 
There's  many  a  girl  I  know  would  play  it  on  her  pa ;  but  I'm  not 
one  of  that  kind.     When  I  have  three  kings  and  a  pair ' 

*  Stop  it,  Carry,'  said  he,  angrily,  *  I'm  tired  of  your  Texas 
talk.     What  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  I  only  want  to  show  my  hand,'  she  said,  sweetly ;  and  she 
called  aloud— *  Johnnie ! ' 

The  young  lad  jumped  up  from  the  group  that  were  cowering 
under  the  shelter  of  the  stone  dyke. 

*  Bring  the  fish  out  of  the  boat,  please.' 

He  went  down  to  the  coble,  and  got  the  salmon  out  of  the 
well;  and  then,  before  bringing  it  and  placing  it  on  the  grass 
before  the  young  lady,  he  held  it  up  in  trinmph  for  the  gillies  to 
see :  the  sarcasm  was  all  the  other  way  now. 

*  You  see,  pappa,  dear,  you  would  have  bet  your  boots  against 
it,  wouldn't  you  ?'  she  remarked. 

*  But  where  did  you  get  it?'  he  said,  in  amazement.  *  I  was 
watching  your  boat  all  the  time.  I  did  not  see  you  playing  a 
fish.' 

*  Because  we  got  ashore  as  fast  as  we  could,  and  had  the  fight  out 
there.  But  please,  pappa,  don't  ask  me  anything  more  than  that. 
I  don't  know  what  happened.  The  wind  was  choking  me,  and  I 
was  half-blind,  and  the  stones  were  slippery  and  moving,  and — 
and  everything  was  in  a  kind  of  uproar.  Perhaps  you  don't  think 
I  did  catch  the  salmon.  If  my  arms  could  speak,  they  could  tell 
you  a  different  tale  just  at  this  minute ;  and  I  ehall  have  a  back 
to-morrow  morning,  I  know  that.  Seventeen  pounds,  lionald  says ; 
and  as  prettily-shaped  a  fish  as  he  has  ever  seen  taken  out  of  the 
lake.' 

^  He  is  a  handsome  fish,'  her  father  admitted ;  and  then  he 
looked  up  impatiently  at  the  wind-driven  sky.  *  There  is  no 
doubt  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in  the  lake,  if  the  weather  would 
only  give  us  a  chance.  But  it's  either  a  dead  calm,  or  else  a 
raging  gale. — ^Why  just  look  at  that !' 
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For  at  this  moment  a  heavier  gust  than  ever  struck  down  on 
the  water — ^and  widened  rapidly  out — and  tore  the  tops  of  the 
waves  into  spray — until  a  whirling  grey  cloud  seemed  to  be 
flying  over  to  the  other  shores.  The  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
squall  were  indescribable;  and  then  in  five  or  six  minutes  or  so, 
the  loch  began  to  reappear  again,  black  and  sullen,  from  under 
that  mist  of  foam ;  and  the  wind  subsided — only  to  keep  moaniog 
and  howling  as  if  meditating  further  springs.  There  was  not 
much  use  in  hurrying  lunch.  The  gillies  had  comfortably  lit 
their  pipes.  Two  of  the  younger  lads  were  trying  their  strength 
and  skill  at  'putting  the  stone';  the  others  merely  lay  and 
looked  on ;  an  occasional  glance  at  the  loch  told  them  they  need 
not  stir. 

It  was  not  jealousy  of  his  daughter  having  caught  a  fish  that 
made  Mr.  Hodson  impatient;  it  was  the  waste  of  time.  He 
could  not  find  refuge  in  correspondence;  he  had  no  book  with 
him ;  while  gazing  at  scenery  is  a  feeble  substitute  for  salmon- 
fishing,  if  the  latter  be  your  aim.  And  then  again  the  loch  was 
very  tantalising — awaking  delusive  hopes  every  few  minutes. 
Sometimes  it  would  become  almost  quiet — save  for  certain  little 
black  puffs  of  wind  that  fell  vertically  and  widened  and  widened 
out ;  and  they  would  be  on  the  point  of  summoning  the  men  to 
the  cobles  when,  with  a  low  growl  and  then  a  louder  roar,  the 
gale  would  be  rushing  down  again,  and  the  storm-witches'  white 
hair  streaming  across  the  suddenly  darkened  waters. 

*«Ben  Clebrig— the  Hill  of  the  Playing  Trout,"'  said  he, 
peevishly.  *  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Why,  the  CJeltic  races 
were  famous  for  giving  characteristic  names  to  places — describing 
the  things  accurately.  "  The  Hill  of  the  Playing  Trout!"  Now, 
if  they  had  called  it  "The  Hill  of  the  Infernal  Whirlwinds"  or 
"  The  Hill  of  Blasts  and  Hurricanes,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  it 
would  have  been  nearer  the  mark.  And  this  very  day  last  year, 
according  to  the  list  that  Ronald  has,  they  got  nine  salmon.' 

*  Perhaps  we  may  get  the  other  eight  yet,  pappa,'.  said  she, 
lightly. 

And  indeed,  shortly  after  this,  the  day  seemed  to  be  getting 
a  little  quieter ;  and  her  father  decided  upon  a  start.  The  men 
came  along  to  the  coble.     Bonald  said  to  her — 

*  We  will  let  them  get  well  ahead  of  us ;  it's  their  turn  now ' 
— and  so  he  and  she  and  the  lad  John  remained  on  the  shore, 
looking  after  the  departing  boat,  and  in  all  sincerity  wishing  them 
good  luck. 
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Presently  she  said,  'What's  that?' — for  something  had  struck 
her  sharply  on  the  cheek.  It  was  a  heavy  drop  of  rain,  that  a 
swirl  of  wind  had  sent  round  the  side  of  the  rock ;  and  now  she 
became  aware  that  everywhere  beyond  their  shelter  there  was  a 
loud  pattering,  becoming  every  moment  heavier  and  heavier, 
while  the  wind  rose  and  rose  into  an  ominous  high  screeching. 
And  then  all  around  there  was  a  hissing  and  a  roar ;  and  from 
nnder  the  rock  she  looked  forth  on  the  most  extraordinary  phan- 
tasmagoria— for  now  the  sheets  of  rain  as  they  fell  and  broke  on 
the  water  were  caught  by  the  angry  mountain-blasts  and  torn 
into  spindrift,  so  that  the  whole  lake  seemed  to  be  a  mass  of 
white  smoke.  And  her  father  ? — well,  she  could  see  something 
like  the  ghost  of  a  boat  and  two  or  three  phantom  figures ;  but 
whether  they  were  trying  to  fight  their  way,  or  letting  everything 
go  before  the  tempest,  or  what,  she  could  not  make  out — for  the 
whirling  white  rain-smoke  made  a  mere  spectral  vision  of  them. 
Ronald  came  to  her. 

*  That's  bad  luck,*  said  he,  composedly. 

*  What?'  she  asked,  quickly.     *  They  are  not  in  danger  ?' 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  he.  *  But  they've  got  both  minnows  aground, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out.' 

*  But  what  about  that  ?  why  don't  they  throw  the  rods  and 
everything  overboard,  and  get  into  safety  ?' 

*  Oh,  they'll  try  to  save  the  minnows,  I'm  thinking.' 

And  they  did  succeed  in  doing  so— after  a  long  and  strenuous 
struggle ;  and  then  Mr.  Hodson  was  glad  to  have  them  row  him 
back  to  the  shelter  of  the  rock.  Apparently,  his  success  with 
regard  to  the  minnows  had  put  him  into  quite  a  good  humour. 

*  Cany,'  said  he,  *  I'm  not  an  obstinate  man — I  know  when 
I've  got  enough.  I  will  allow  that  this  battle  is  too  much  for  me. 
I'm  going  home.     I'm  going  to  walk.' 

*  Then  I  will  go  with  you,  pappa,'  she  said,  promptly. 

*  You  may  stay  if  you  choose,'  said  he.  *  You  may  stay  and 
take  my  share  as  well  as  your  own.  But  I'm  going  to  see  what 
newspapers  the  mail  brought  this  morning;  and  there  may  be 
letters.' 

*  And  I  have  plenty  to  do  also,'  said  she.  *  I  mean  to  call  on 
that  pretty  Miss  Douglas  I  told  you  of — the  doctor's  daughter. 
And  do  you  think  she  would  come  along  and  dine  with  us  ? — or 
must  I  ask  her  mother  as  well  ?' 

*  I  don't  know  what  the  society  rules  are  here,'  he  answered. 
*  I  suspect  you  will  have  to  find  out.' 
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*  And  Eonald — do  you  think  he  would  come  in  and  spend  the 
<)vening  with  us  ?  I  can't  find  out  anything  about  him — ^it's  all 
phantom-minnows  and  things  when  he  is  in  the  boat.' 

*  Well,  I  should  like  that  too,'  said  he — for  he  could  not  go 
back  on  the  theories  which  he  had  so  frequently  propounded  to 
her. 

And  so  they  set  forth  for  the  inn,  leaving  the  men  to  get  the 
boats  back  when  they  could ;  and  after  a  long  and  brave  battling 
with  rain  and  wind  they  achieved  shelter  at  last.  And  then  Mi^ 
Carry  had  to  decide  what  costume  would  be  most  appropriate  for  an 
afternoon  call  in  the  Highlands — on  a  day  filled  with  pulsating 
hurricanes.  Her  bodice  of  blue  with  its  regimental  gold  braid 
she  might  fairly  adopt — for  it  could  be  covered  over  and  pro- 
tected ;  but  her  James  I.  hat  with  its  grey  and  saffron  plumes  she 
had  to  discard — she  had  no  wish  to  see  it  suddenly  whiriing  airaj 
in  the  direction  of  Ben  Loyal. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DREAMS   AND   VJSIONS. 


Miss  HoDSON  was  in  no  kind  of  anxiety  or  embarrassment  about 
this  visit ;  she  had  quite  sufficient  reliance  on  her  own  tact ;  and 
when,  going  along  to  the  doctor's  cottage,  she  found  Meenie  alone 
in  that  little  room  of  hers,  she  explained  the  whole  situation  veiy 
prettily  and  simply  and  naturally.  Two  girls  thrown  together  in 
this  remote  and  solitary  place,  with  scarcely  any  one  else  to  talk 
with :  why  should  they  not  know  each  other  ?  That  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  her  appeal ;  with  a  little  touch  here  and  there 
about  her  being  a  stranger,  and  not  sure  of  the  ways  and  customs 
of  this  country  that  she  found  herself  in.  And  then  Meenie,  who 
was  perhaps  a  trifle  overawed  at  first  by  this  resplendent  visit(»', 
was  almost  inclined  to  smile  at  the  notion  that  any  apology  was 
necessary,  and  said  in  her  gentle  and  quiet  way — 

*  Oh,  but  it  is  very  kind  of  you.  And  if  you  had  lived  in  one 
or  two  Scotch  parishes,  you  would  know  that  the  minister's 
family  and  the  doctor's  family  are  supposed  to  know  every  one.* 

She  did  not  add  *  and  be  at  every  one's  disposal ' — for  that 
might  have  seemed  a  little  rude.  However,  the  introduction  was 
over  and  done  with ;  and  Miss  Carry  set  herself  to  work  to  make 
herself  agreeable — which  she  could  do  very  easily  when  she  liked. 
As  yet  ehe  kept  the  invitation  to  dinner  in  the  background; 
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talked  of  all  kinds  of  things — the  salmon-fishing,  the  children's 
soiree  she  had  heard  of;  Ronald;  Ronald's  brother  the  minister; 
and  her  wonder  that  Ronald  should  be  content  with  his  present 
position  ;  and  always  those  bright  dark  eyes  seemed  to  be  scanning 
everything  in  the  room  with  a  pleased  curiosity,  and  then  again 
and  again  returning  to  Meenie's  face,  and  her  (hress,  and  her  way 
of  wearing  her  hair,  with  a  frank  scrutiny  which  made  the  country 
mouse  not  a  little  shy  in  the  presence  of  this  ornate  town 
mouse.  For  Miss  Carry,  with  her  upper  wrappings  discarded, 
was  not  only  very  prettily  attired,  but  also  she  had  about  her  all 
kinds  of  nick-nacks,  and  bits  of  finery,  that  seemed  to  have  come 
from  many  lands,  and  to  add  to  her  foreign  look.  Of  course,  a 
woman's  glance — even  the  glance  of  a  shy  Highland  girl — takes 
note  of  these  things  ;  and  they  seemed  but  part  of  the  unusual 
character  and  appearance  of  this  stranger,  who  seemed  so  delicate 
and  fragile,  and  yet  was  full  of  an  eager  vivacity  and  talkativeness, 
and  whose  soft,  large,  black  eyes,  if  they  seemed  to  wander 
quickly  and  restlessly  from  one  object  to  another,  were  clearly  so 
full  of  kindness  and  a  wish  to  make  friends.  And  very  friendly 
indeed  she  was ;  and  she  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  High- 
lands, and  Highland  scenery,  and  Highland  manners,  and  even 
the  Highland  accent. 

*  I  suppose  I  have  an  accent  myself;  but  of  course  I  don't 
know  it,*  she  rattled  on.  *  Even  at  home  they  say  our  Western 
accent  is  pretty  bad.  Well,  I  suppose  I  have  got  it ;  but  anyway 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  to  change  it. 
I  have  heard  of  American  girls  in  Europe  who  were  most  afraid  to 
speak  lest  they  should  be  found  out— /ouTid  out !  Why,  I  don't 
see  that  English  girls  try  to  hide  their  accent,  or  want  to  copy 
any  one  else;  and  I  don't  see  why  American  girls  should  be 
ashamed  of  having  an  American  accent.  Your  accent,  now ;  I 
have  been  trying  to  make  out  what  it  is,  but  I  can't.  It  is  very 
pretty ;  and  not  the  least  like  the  English  way  of  talking ;  but  I 
<can't  just  make  out  where  the  difierence  is.' 

For  this  young  lady  had  a  desperately  direct  way  of  addressing 
any  one.  She  seemed  to  perceive  no  atmosphere  of  conventionality 
between  person  and  person ;  it  was  brain  to  brain,  direct ;  and  no 
pausing  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  sentences. 

*  I  know  my  mother  says  that  I  speak  in  the  Highland  way,' 
JMeenie  said,  with  a  smile. 

*  There  now,  I  declare,'  said  Miss  Hodson,  *  that  did  not  sound 
like  an  English  persoi^  speaking,  and  yet  I  cpuld  not  tell  you 
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where  the  difFerence  was.  I  really  think  it  is  more  manner  than 
accent.  The  boatmen  and  the  girls  at  the  inn — they  all  speak  as 
if  they  were  anxious  to  please  you.' 

*  Then  it  cannot  be  a  very  disagreeable  accent^'  said  Meenie, 
laughing  in  her  quiet  way. 

*  No,  no ;  I  like  it.  I  like  it  very  much.  Bonald  now,  has 
nothing  of  that ;  he  is  positive  and  dogmatic — I  would  say  gruff 
in  his  way  of  talking,  if  he  was  not  so  obliging.  But  he  is  very 
obliging  and  good-natured ;  there  is  just  nothing  he  won't  do  for 
us — ^and  we  are  perfect  strangers  to  him.' 

And  so  she  prattled  on,  apparently  quit^.  satisfied  that  now 
they  were  good  friends ;  while  Meenie  had  almost  forgotten  her 
shyness  in  the  interest  with  which  she  listened  to  this  remarkable 
young  lady  who  had  been  all  over  the  world  and  yet  took  her 
travelling  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then  Miss  Hodson 
said— 

*  You  know  my  father  and  I  soon  exhaust  our  remarks  on  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  we  sit  down  to  dinner ;  and  we  were 
wondering  whether  you  would  take  pity  on  our  solitude  and  come 
along  and  dine  with  us  this  evening.  Will  you  ?  I  wish  you 
would — it  would  be  just  too  kind  of  you.' 

Meenie  hesitated. 

*I  would  like  very  well,'  said  she,  *but — ^but  my  mother  and 
the  lad  have  driven  away  to  Tongue  to  fetch  my  father  home — 
and  it  may  be  late  before  they  are  back ' 

*  The  greater  reason  why  you  should  come — why,  to  think  of 
your  sitting  here  alone !  I  will  come  along  for  you  myself.  And 
if  you  are  afraid  of  having  too  much  of  the  star-spangled  banner, 
we'll  get  somebody  else  in  who  is  not  an  American ;  I  mean  to 
ask  Konald  if  he  will  come  in  and  spend  the  evening  with  us — or 
come  in  to  dinner  as  well,  if  he  has  time ' 

Now  the  moment  she  uttered  these  words  she  perceived  the 
mistake  she  had  made.  Meenie  all  at  once  looked  troubled, 
conscious,  apprehensive — there  was  a  touch  of  extra  colour  in  her 
face :  perhaps  she  was  annoyed  that  she  was  betraying  this 
embarrassment. 

*  I  think  some  other  night,  if  you  please,'  the  girl  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  *  some  other  night,  when 
mamma  is  at  home — I  would  like  to  ask  her  first.' 

*  Class-distinctions,'  said  Miss  Carry  to  herself,  as  she  r^arded 
this  embarrassment  with  her  observant  eyes.  *  Fancy  class- 
distinctions  in  a  little  community  like  this— in  mid-winter  too! 
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Of  course  the  doctor's  daughter  must  not  sit  dovn  to  dinuer  with 
Lord  Ailine's  head  keeper.' 

But  she  could  not  offer  to  leave  Bonald  out — that  would  but 
have  added  to  the  girl's  confusion,  whatever  was  the  cause  of  it* 
She  merely  said,  lightly — 

*  Very  well,  then,  some  other  evening  you  will  take  pity  on 
US — and  I  hope  before  I  go  to  Paris.  And  then  I  want  you  to 
let  me  come  in  now  and  again  and  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  you ; 
and  I  get  all  the  illustrated  periodicals  sent  me  from  home — with 
the  fashion-plates,  you  know.' 

She  rose. 

*  What  a  nice  room — it  is  all  your  own,  I  suppose.' 

*  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  why  it  is  so  untidy.' 

*  But  I  like  to  see  a  room  look  as  if  it  was  being  used.  Well, 
now,  what  are  these  ? '  she  said,  going  to  the  mantel-shelf,  where 
a  row  of  bottles  stood. 

<  These  are  medicines.' 

*  Why,  you  don't  look  sick,'  the  other  said,  turning  feuddenly. 
*0h,  no.    These  are  a  few  simple  things  that  my  father 

leaves  with  me  when  he  goes  from  home — they  are  for  children 
mostly — and  the  people  have  as  much  faith  in  me  as  in  any  to  iy,' 
Meenie  said,  with  a  sly  laugh.  <  Papa  says  I  can't  do  any  harm 
with  them,  in  any  case ;  and  the  people  are  pleased.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  dear,  you  must  not  tell  me  any  secrets  of  that 
kind,'  said  Miss  Carry,  gravely ;  and  then  she  proceeded  to  get 
on  her  winter  wraps. 

Meenie  went  downstairs  with  her,  and  at  the  door  would  see 
that  she  was  all  properly  protected  and  buttoned  up  about  the 
throat. 

*  For  it  is  very  brave  of  you  to  come  into  Sutherlandshire  in 
the  winter,'  said  she  ;  *  we  hardly  expect  to  see  any  one  until  the 
summer  is  near  at  hand.' 

'  Then  you  will  let  me  come  and  have  some  tea  with  you  at 
times,  will  you  not  ? ' 

*  Oh,  yes — if  you  will  be  so  kind.' 

They  said  good-bye  and  shook  hands ;  and  then  Miss  Carry 
thought  that  Meenie  looked  so  pretty,  and  so  shy,  and  had  so 
much  appealing  gentleness  and  friendliness  in  the  clear,  trans- 
parent, timid  blue-grey  eyes,  that  she  kissed  her,  and  said  *  Good- 
bye, dear,'  again,  and  went  out  into  the  dusk  and  driving  wind  of 
the  afternoon,  entirely  well  pleased  with  her  visit. 

But  it  seemed  as  though  she  were  about  to  be  disappointed  in 

QQ2 
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both  directions ;  for  when  she  called  in  at  Ronald*g  cottage  he  was  not 
there ;  and  when  she  returned  to  the  inn,  he  was  not  to  be  foimd, 
nor  could  anyone  say  whither  he  had  gone.  She  and  her  father 
dined  by  themselves.  She  did  not  say  why  Meenie  had  decliDed 
to  come  along  and  join  them;  but  she  had  formed  her  own 
opinion  on  that  point ;  and  the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more 
absurd  it  seemed  to  her  that  this  small  handful  of  people  living  all 
by  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  should  think  it 
necessary  to  observe  social  distinctions.  And  was  not  Bonald, 
she  asked  herself,  fit  to  associate  with  any  one  ?  But  then  she 
remembered  that  the  Highlanders  were  said  to  be  very  proud  of 
their  descent;  and  she  had  heard  something  about  Glengask 
and  Orosay ;  and  she  resolved  that  in  the  future  she  would  be 
more  circumspect  in  the  matter  of  invitations. 

About  half- past  eight  or  so,  the  pretty  Nelly  appeared  with 
the  message  that  Bonald  was  in  the  inn,  and  had  heard  that  he 
was  being  asked  for. 

*What  will  I  tell  him  ye  want,  sir?'  she  said,  naturally 
assuming  that  Bonald  was  to  be  ordered  to  do  something. 

*  Give  him  my  compliments,'  said  IVlr.  Hodson,  ^  and  say  we 
should  be  obliged  if  he  would  come  in  and  smoke  a  pipe  and 
have  a  chat  with  us,  if  he  has  nothing  better  to  do.' 

But  Nelly  either  thought  this  was  too  much  politeness  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  handsome  keeper  or  else  she  had  some 
small  private%uarrel  with  him ;  for  all  she  said  to  him,  and  that 
brusquely,  was — 

*  Bonald,  you're  wanted  in  the  parlour.' 

Accordingly,  when  he  came  along  the  passage,  and  tapped  at 
the  door  and  opened  it,  he  stood  there  uncertain,  cap  in  hand. 
And  Mr.  Hodson  had  to  repeat  the  invitation — explaining  that 
they  had  wanted  him  to  have  some  dinner  with  them,  but  that 
he  could  not  be  found  ;  and  then  Bonald,  with  less  of  embarrass- 
ment than  might  have  been  expected — for  he  knew  these  two 
people  better  now — shut  the  door,  and  laid  down  his  cap,  and 
modestly  advanced  to  the  chair  that  Mr.  Hodson  had  drawn  in 
towards  one  side  of  the  big  fireplace.  Miss  Carry  was  seated 
npart  on  a  sofa,  apparently  engaged  in  some  sort  of  knittiug 
work  ;  but  her  big  black  eyes  could  easily  be  raised  when  there 
was  need,  and  she  could  join  in  the  conversation  when  she  cho^e. 

At  first  that  was  mostly  about  the  adjacent  shooting,  which 
Mr.  Hodson  thought  of  taking  for  a  season  merely  by  way  of 
experiment ;  and  the  question  was  how  long  he  would  in  that 
case  have  to  ^)e  away  from  his  native  country.     This  naturally 
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took  them  to  America,  and  eventually  and  alas!  to  politics — 
which  to  Miss  Carry  was  but  as  the  eating  of  chopped  straw* 
However,  Mr.  Hodson  (if  you  could  keep  the  existence  of  lords 
out  of  his  reach)  was  no  very  violent  polemic;  and  moreover, 
whenever  the  Bird  of  Freedom  began  to  clap  its  wings  too  loudly, 
was  there  not  on  the  sofa  there  a  not  inattentive  young  lady  to 
interfere  with  a  little  gentle  sarcasm  ?  Sometimes,  indeed,  her 
interpositions  were  both  uncalled  for  and  unfair ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  not  quite  clearly  intelligible.  When,  for  example, 
they  were  talking  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening 
the  World  which  the  French  Republic  proposed  to  present  to 
the  American  Republic  to  be  set  up  in  New  York  Bay,  she  pre- 
tended not  to  know  in  which  direction — east  or  west — the  giant 
figure  was  to  extend  her  light  and  liberty-giving  arm ;  and  her 
objection  to  her  father's  definition  of  the  caucus  system  as  a 
despotism  tempered  by  bolting,  was  a  still  darker  saying  of  which 
Ronald  could  make  nothing  whatever.  But  what  of  that?  What- 
ever else  was  veiled  to  him,  this  was  clear — that  her  interference 
was  on  his  behalf,  so  that  he  should  not  be  overpressed  in  argu- 
ment or  handicapped  for  lack  of  information ;  and  he  was  very 
grateful  to  her,  naturally ;  and  far  from  anxious  to  say  anything 
against  a  country  that  had  sent  him  so  &ir  and  so  generous  an 
ally. 

But,  after  all,  was  not  this  laudation  of  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  meant  only  as  a  kindness-— as  an  inducement  to 
him  to  go  thither,  and  better  his  position  ?  There  was  the  field 
where  the  race  was  to  the  swiftest,  where  the  best  man  got  to  the 
front,  and  took  the  prize  which  he  had  fairly  won.  There  no 
accident  of  birth,  no  traditional  usage,  was  a  hindrance.  The 
very  largeness  of  the  area  gave  to  the  individual  largeness  of 
view. 

*  Yes,'  said  Miss  Carry  (but  they  took  no  heed  of  her  imper- 
tinence) *  in  our  country  a  bar-tender  mixes  drinks  with  his  mind 
fixed  on  Niagara.' 

Nay,  the  very  effort  to  arouse  dissatisfaction  in  the  bosom  of 
this  man  who  seemed  all  too  well  contented  with  his  circum- 
stances was  in  itself  meant  as  a  kindness.  Why  should  he  be 
content  ?  Why  should  he  not  get  on  ?  It  was  all  very  well  to 
have  health  and  strength  and  high  spirits,  and  to  sing  tenor 
songs,  and  be  a  favourite  with  the  farm-lasses ;  but  that  could 
not  last  for  ever.  He  was  throwing  away  his  life.  His  chances 
were  going  by  him.  Why,  at  his  age,  what  had  so-and-so  done, 
and  what  had  so-and-so  not  done  ?     And  how  had  they  started  ? 
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What  did  they  owe  to  fortune — what,  rather,  to  their  own  reso- 
lution and  brain  ? 

'  Bonald,  my  good  fellow,'  said  his  Mentor,  in  the  most  kindly 
way,*  if  I  could  only  get  you  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Chicago 
for  a  fortnight  I  am  pretty  sure  you  wouldn't  come  back  to 
stalk  deer  and  train  dogs  for  Lord  Ailine  or  any  other  lordship.' 

Miss  Carry  said  nothing ;  but  she  pictured  to  herself  Bonald 
walking  down  Madison-street — ^no  longer,  of  course,  in  bis 
weather-tanned  stalking  costume,  but  attired  as  the  other  young 
gentlemen  to  be  found  there  ;  and  going  into  Burke's  Hotel  for 
an  oyster  luncheon  ;  and  coming  out  again  chewing  a  toothpick ; 
and  strolling  on  to  the  Grand  Pacific,  to  look  at  the  latest 
telegrams.  And  she  smiled  (though,  indeed,  she  herself  bad  not 
been  behindhand  in  urging  him  to  get  out  of  his  present  estate 
and  better  his  fortunes),  for  there  was  something  curiously  incon- 
gruous in  that  picture;  and  she  was  quite  convinced  that  in 
Wabash  Avenue  he  would  not  look  nearly  as  handsome  nor 
so  much  at  his  ease  as  now  he  did. 

<  I  am  afraid,'  said  he,  with  a  laugh,  *  if  ye  put  me  down  in 
a  place  like  that,  I  should  be  sorely  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  to  turn 
my  hand  to.  It's  rather  late  in  the  day  for  me  to  begin  and  leim 
a  new  trade.' 

*  Nonsense,  man,'  the  other  said.  *  You  have  the  knowledge 
already,  if  you  only  knew  how  to  apply  it.' 

*The  knowledge?'  Ronald  repeated,  with  some  surprise. 
Most  of  his  book-reading  had  been  in  the  field  of  English  poetiy ; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  carry  that  to  market. 

Mr.  Hodson  took  out  his  note-book ;  and  began  to  look  over 
the  leaves. 

*  And  you  don't  need  to  go  as  fer  as  Chicago,  if  you  would 
rather  not,'  said  he. 

*If  you  do,'  said  Miss  Carry  flippantly,  *mind  you  dont  eat 
any  of  our  pork.  Pappa,  dear,  do  you  know  why  a  wise  man  doesnt 
eat  pork  in  Illinois  ?  Don't  you  know  ?  It  is  because  there  is 
a  trichinosis  worth  two  of  that.' 

Bonald  laughed ;  but  her  father  was  too  busy  to  attend  to 
such  idiotcy. 

*  Even  if  you  would  rather  remain  in  the  old  country,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  and  enjoy  an  out-of-door  life,  why  should  you  not  make 
use  of  what  you  already  know?  I  have  heard  yon  talk  aboat 
the  draining  of  soil,  and  planting  of  trees,  and  so  on  :  wdl,  look 
here  now.  I  have  been  inquiring  into  that  matter;  and  I  feid 
that  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Sootkad  giMifa 
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certificates  for  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  forestry. 
Why  shouldn't  you  try  to  gain  one  of  those  certificates  ;  and  then 
apply  for  the  post  of  land-steward  ?  I'll  bet  you  could  manage 
an  estate  as  well  as  most  of  them  who  are  at  it — especially  one  of 
those  Highland  sporting  estates.  And  then  you  would  become  a 
person  of  importance ;  and  not  be  at  any  lordship's  beck  and  call ; 
you  would  have  an  opportunity  of  beginning  to  make  a  fortune, 
if  not  of  making  one  at  once ;  and  if  you  wanted  to  marry,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  future  for  you  to  look  to.' 

*  And  then  you  would  come  over  and  see  us  at  Chicago,'  said 
Miss  Carry.  *  We  live  on  North  Park  Avenue ;  and  you  would 
not  feel  lonely  for  want  of  a  lake  to  look  at — we've  a  pretty  big 
one  there.' 

*  Bat  the  first  step — about  the  certificate  ? '  said  Honald,  doubt- 
fully— though,  indeed,  the  interest  that  these  two  kindly  people 
showed  in  him  was  very  delightful,  and  he  was  abundantly  grate- 
ful, and  perhaps  also  a  trifle  bewildered  by  these  ambitious  and 
seductive  dreams. 

*  Well,  I  should  judge  that  would  be  easy  enough,'  continued 
Mr.  Hodson,  again  referring  to  his  note-book  in  that  methodical, 
slow-mannered  way  of  his.  *  You  would  have  to  go  to  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow,  and  attend  some  classes,  I  should  imagine,  for  they 
want  you  to  know  something  of  surveying,  and  geology,  and 
chemistry,  and  botany.  Some  of  these  you  could  read  up  here — 
for  you  have  plenty  of  leisure,  and  the  subjects  are  just  at  your 
hand.  I  don't  see  any  difficulty  about  that.  I  suppose  you  have 
saved  something  now,  that  you  could  maintain  yourself  when  you 
were  at  the  classes  ? ' 

*  I  could  manage  for  a  while,'  was  the  modest  answer. 

*  I  have  myself  several  times  thought  of  buying  an  estate  in 
the  Highlands,'  Mr.  Hodson  continued,  *  if  I  found  that  I  have 
not  forgotten  altogether  how  to  handle  a  gun ;  and  if  I  did  so,  I 
would  give  you  the  management  right  off.  But  it  would  not 
do  for  you  to  risk  such  a  chance ;  what  you  want  is  to  qualify 
yourself^  so  that  you  can  take  your  stand  on  your  own  capacity, 
and  demand  the  market  value  for  it.'  . 

Well,  it  was  a  flattering  proposal;  and  this  calm,  shrewd- 
headed  man  seemed  to  consider  it  easily  practicable — and  as  the 
kind  of  thing  that  a  young  man  in  his  country  would  naturally 
make  for  and  achieve ;  while  the  young  lady  on  the  sofa  had 
now  thro¥m  aside  the  pretence  of  knitting,  and  was  regarding 
him  with  eloquent  eyes,  and  talking  as  if  it  were  all  settled 
and  attained,  and   Honald  already  become  an  enterprising  and 
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prosperous  manager,  whom  they  should  come  to  see  when  thej 
visited  Scotland,  and  who  was  certainly  to  be  their  guest  when  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic.  No  wonder  his  head  was  turned*  Evezything 
seemed  so  easy — why,  both  she  and  her  father  appeared  to  be  sur- 
rounded, when  at  home,  with  men  who  had  begun  with  nothing 
and  made  fortunes.  And  then  he  would  not  be  torn  away  alto- 
gether from  the  hills.  He  might  still  have  a  glimpse  of  the  dun 
deer  from  time  to  time  ;  there  would  still  be  the  dewy  mornings 
by  lake  and  strath  and  mountain-tarn,  with  the  stumbling  on  a 
bit  of  white  heather,  and  the  picking  it  and  wearing  it,  for  lucL 
And  if  he  had  to  bid  farewell  to  Clebrig,  and  Ben  Loyal,  and  Ben 
Hope,  and  Bonnie  Strath-Nayer — ^well,  there  were  other  districts 
far  more  beautiful  than  that,  as  well  he  knew,  where  he  would 
still  hear  the  curlew  whistle,  and  the  grouse-cock  crow  in  the 
evening,  and  the  great  stags  bellow  their  challenge  through  the 
mists  of  the  dawn.  And  as  for  a  visit  to  Chicago  ? — ^and  a  view 
of  great  cities,  and  harbours,  and  the  wide  activities  of  the 
world  ? — surely  all  that  was  a  wonderful  dream,  if  only  it  might 
come  true ! 

*  I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  he,  rising,  *  for  letting  ye 
talk  all  this  time  about  my  small  affairs.  I  think  youll  have  a 
quieter  day  to-morrow ;  the.  wind  has  backed  to  the  east ;  and 
that  is  a  very  good  wind  for  this  loch.  And  I've  brought  the 
minnows  that  I  took  to  mend ;  they  kelts  are  awfiil  beasts  for 
destroying  the  minnows.' 

He  put  the  metal  box  on  the  mantel-piece.  They  would 
have  had  him  stay  longer— and  Miss  Garry,  indeed,  called 
reproaches  down  on  her  head  that  she  had  not  asked  him  to 
smoke  nor  offered  him  any  kind  of  hospitality — but  he  begged  io 
be  excused.  And  so  he  went  out  and  got  home  through  the  cold 
dark  night — to  his  snug  little  room,  and  the  peat-fire,  and  his 
pipe,  and  papers,  and  meditations. 

A  wonderful  dream,  truly— and  all  to  be  achieved  by  the 
reading  up  of  a  few  subjects  of  some  of  which  he  already  knew 
more  than  a  smattering.  And  why  should  he  not  try?  It 
seemed  the  way  of  the  world — at  least,  of  the  world  of  which  he 
had  been  learning  so  much  from  these  strangers — to  strive,  and 
push  forward,  and  secure,  if  possible,  means  and  independence. 
Why  should  he  remain  at  Inver-mudal  ?  The  old  careless  happiness 
had  fled  from  it.  Meenie  had  passed  him  twice  now — each  time 
merely  giving  him  a  formal  greeting,  and  yet,  somehow,  as  he 
imagined,  with  a  timid  trouble  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  was  sorry  to  do 
that.   Her  superintendence  of  Maggie's  lessons  was  more  restricted 
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now ;  and  never  by  any  chance  did  she  come  near  the  cottage 
when  he  was  within  or  about.  The  old  friendliness  was  gone ; 
the  old  happy  companionship — however  restricted  and  respectful 
on  his  side;  the  old,  irank  appeal  for  his  aid  and  counsel  when 
any  of  her  own  small  schemes  had  to  be  undertaken.  And  was 
she  in  trouble  on  his  account  ? — and  had  the  majesty  of  Glengask 
and  Orosay^been  invoked  ?  Well,  that  possibility  need  harrow  no 
human  soul.  If  his  acquaintanceship — or  companionship,  in  a 
measure — with  Meenie  was  considered  undesirable,  there  was  an 
easy  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Acquaintanceship  or  companion- 
ship, whichever  it  might  be,  it  would  end — it  had  ended. 

And  then  again,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  sate  at  the  little 
table  and  turned  over  those  leaves  that  contained  many  a  gay 
morning  song,  and  many  a  midnight  musing — but  all  about 
Meenie,  and  the  birds  and  flowers  and  hills  and  streams  that 
knew  her — soon  she  would  be  away  from  Inver-mudal,  and  what 
would  the  place  be  like  then?  Perhaps  when  the  young  com 
was  springing,  she  would  take  her  departure ;  and  what  would  the 
world  be  like  when  she  had  left?  He  could  see  her  seated  in  the 
little  carriage ;  her  face  not  quite  so  fair  and  bright  as  usually  it 
was ;  her  eyes — that  were  sometimes  as  blue  as  a  speedwell  in 
June,  and  sometimes  grey  like  the  luminous  clear  grey  of  the 
morning  sky — perhaps  clouded  a  little ;  and  the  sensitive  lips — 
trembling  ?  The  children  would  be  there,  to  bid  her  good-bye. 
And  then  away  through  the  lonely  glens  she  would  go,  by  hill 
and  river  and  wood,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  western  ocean, 
and  Loch  Inver,  and  the  great  steamer  to  carry  her  to  the  South. 
Meenie  would  be  away — and  Inver-mudal,  ilien  ? 


Small  birds  in  th€  corn 
Are  cowering  a7ul  quailing : 
0  my  lost  love, 
Whence  are  you  sailing  ? 

Fierce  the  gale  blows 
Adovm  the  bleak  river  ; 
The  valley  is  empty 
For  ever  and  ever. 

Out  on  the  seas, 

The  night'whuls  are  icailing  . 

0  my  lost  love, 

Whence  are  you  sailing  ? 


{To  be  continued,) 
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On  some  Modern  Abuses  of  Language. 

I. 

IT  is  commonly  a  thankless  task  to  declaim  against  the  vices  of 
the  age,  whether  in  literature  or  in  graver  matters.  Still  a 
convert  is  sometimes  made,  even  when  some  measure  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  implied  in  conversion.  It  may  be  better  worth  one's 
while  to  attempt  the  missionary  work  when  it  would  really  seem  that 
no  self-denial  can  be  called  for  on  the  part  of  the  proselyte.  It  is 
indeed  only  against  purely  literary  vices  that  I  am  just  now  going 
to  raise  a  note  of  wamiog.  I  know  not  how  far  they  are  *  pleasant 
vices ' ;  perhaps  all  vices  are  pleasant.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand what  part  of  man's  mixed  nature  can  really  be  gratified  by 
some  of  the  abuses  of  language  of  which  I  wish  now  to  say  a  word. 
I  am  not  going  to  fight  again  the  old  battle  of  short  words  against 
long  or  of  Teutonic  words  against  Romance.  In  English  those 
two  battles  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing ;  but  that  is  owing  to 
the  accidents  of  the  history  of  our  language.  In  Gherman  Teutonic 
words  can  be  long  enough.  That  is  because  the  German  language 
has  kept  in  its  fulness  the  power  of  forming  new  words  out  of  its 
own  native  store,  a  power  which  in  English  is  lost  or  greatly 
weakened.  The  loss  or  weakening  of  that  power  is  one  of  the 
indirect  results  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  it  comes  of  the  long 
time  during  which  a  foreign  tongue  was  the  speech  of  fashion  and 
polite  literature  in  England.  By  this  means  we  lost  not  a  few  of 
our  oldest  stock  of  words,  and  we  learned  the  habit,  when  a  new 
word  was  wanted,  of  borrowing  it  from  a  foreign  language  instead 
of  making  it  for  ourselves-  We  are  therefore  driven,  whether  we 
wish  it  or  not,  to  use  foreign  words  for  many  purposes,  especially  to 
express  anything  that  is  technical  or  abstract.  The  strange  thing 
is  that  the  Germans  who  still  keep,  like  the  Greeks  old  and  new, 
the  power  of  coining  and  compounding  words  at  pleasure,  choose, 
without  any  such  need  as  presses  on  us,  to  swamp  their  own  tongue 
with  crowds  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  words,  commonly  to  express 
ideas  which  there  are  already  honest  German  words  to  express. 
The  difference  between  them  and  us  is  that  what  we  to  some 
extent  cannot  avoid  they  can  avoid  altogether.     But  my  subject 
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just  now  is  not  the  use  of  foreign  words,  but  the  abuse  of  them. 
If  they  are  to  be  used,  let  them  be  used  in  their  proper  mean- 
ings ;  let  them  not  be  used  in  new  and  strange  meanings  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  use 
them  in  their  true  meanings  to  do  so.    The  most  common  process 
is   something   like  this.      There  is  a  word,  commonly  a  word 
borrowed  from  Greek  or  Latin  political  life,  a  word  which  in  its  own 
natural  place  has  a  sharply  defined  meaning,  a  word  which  is  needed 
to  express  that  meaning,  and  which  becomes  absurd  and  mislead- 
ing if  it  is  used  to  express  any  other.     The  word  in  short  is  a 
term  of  art^a  term  most  commonly  of  the  science  of  politics, 
which  it  is  as  foolish  to  misapply  as  to  misapply  any  other  term 
of  art.     Somebody,  most  commonly  in  a  French  writing,  applies 
this  term  of  art,  referring  to  some  custom  or  institution  which  has 
passed  away  for  ages,  to  something  in  modem  life  with  which  it 
seems  to  have  an  analogy.     It  may  be  that  the  analogy  is  a  good 
and  true  one,  and  that  the  comparison  between  the  old  and  the  new 
thing  is,  as  a  comparison  or  illustration  made  once,  thoroughly  to 
the  point.    It  is  of  course  equally  possible  that  the  comparison 
may  not  be  to  the  point,  but  that  it  may  be  misleading  from  the 
beginning.    But  whether  the  analogy  be  true  or  false,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  has  an  air  of  smartness  and  novelty ;  it  is 
caught  up  by  writers  who  aim  at  smartness  and  novelty ;  it  is 
hacked  about  till  it  loses  all  trace  of  either  of  those  qualities,  till 
it  becomes  a  mere  cant  phrase.     It  comes  to  be  used  in  some  way 
most  unlike  its  original  meanings  to  be  used  without  a  thought  of 
the  sense  which  it  originally  bore  or  of  the  comparison  which  it 
was  first  made  use  of  to  point.    The  new  invention  makes  its 
way  in  the  world;    from  newspapers  it  gets  into  books,  from 
French  it  gets  into  English  and  German.    Meanwhile  writers  on 
those  subjects  of  which  the  word  in  its  first  estate  was  a  term  of 
art  are  ptit  in  a  grievous  strait.  They  cannot  help  using  the  word, 
a  word  which  is  in  some  sort  their  own  property,  a  word  out  of 
which  they  have  been  in  a  manner  cheated.    They  must  use  it, 
and  they  must  use  it  in  its  true  and  natural  meaning.    But,  if 
they  do  so,  they  run  a  great  chance  of   being  misunderstood. 
Could  any  one,  for  instance,  venture  to  speak  of  decimating  a 
regiment  or  other  body  of  men  in  the  only  meaning  which  the  word 
bore  up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  ?    Till  then  the  word  had  a 
definite  and  technical  meaning.     It  has  before  now  happened  that 
every  man  in  a  large  body  of  men  has  been  alike  guilty  of  some 
offence,  most  likely  a  military  offence.     All  cannot  be  punished ; 
All  cannot  be  pardoned.     A  rude  justice  has  therefore  been  done 
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by  taking  each  tenth  man  for  punishment,  and  letting  the  others 
go  away  with  the  doom  of  their  comrades  as  a  warning.  This 
taking  of  one  man  in  ten  was  naturally  called  decimation.  At  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  war  the  word  began  to  be  used  in  a  strange 
and  meaningless  way  to  express  one  hardly  knows  what,  one 
might  vaguely  say,  the  loss  of  a  good  many  people  but  not  neces- 
sarily a  tenth,  out  of  any  large  body  of  men,  say  an  army  or  a  city. 
The  army  or  city  is  said  to  be  ^  decimated '  by  a  battle,  by  famine, 
by  disease,  by  any  other  cause  that  carries  off  large  numbers  of 
men.  Any  thought  of  selection  for  punishment,  even  any  thought 
of  the  number  ten,  has  long  passed  away.  It  has  passed  away  so 
utterly  that  the  use  of  the  word  in  its  strict  original  sense  would 
probably  seem  strange  and  puzzling  to  not  a  few. 

This  misuse  of  the  word  ^  decimate,'  though  it  has  sometimes 
made  its  way  into  the  pages  of  really  good  writers,  is  one  of  the 
very  worst  cases  of  the  abuse  of  language  of  which  I  speak.     It  is 
altogether  needless ;  there  seems  no  temptation  to  lead  to  it.     In 
most  cases  of  the  same  kind  one  sees  how  the  abuse  came  about ; 
there  is,  at  least  there  was  at  the  beginning,  some  kind  of  reference 
to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word ;  here  there  seems  to  be  none. 
The  man  who  first  said  that  an  army  was  ^  decimated '  by  disease, 
said  in  effect  that  every  tenth  man  died.     Yet  from  the  very 
beginning  he  did   not   think  of  conveying  that  meaning;   he 
merely  meant  that  a  great  many  died.     One  does  not  see  why 
he  should  have  used  the  word  ^  decimate  '  to  set  forth  that  mean- 
ing, when  plenty  of  other  words  would  have  set  it  forth  much 
more  clearly.     The  possibility  of  this  misuse  comes  wholly  of  the 
combined  vagueness  and    sup{)osed  fine   sound   of  these  Latin 
words.     No  one  would  have  said  in  plain  English  that  the  army 
was  Hithed.'^      But  *  decimated'  sounded  smart  and  grand;  at 
first  utterly  without  meaning,  it  has  made  itself  a  kind  of  mean- 
^Qg  by  usage.    The  most  grotesque  of  all  is  when  the  misused 
verb  *  decimate '  enters  into  partnership  with  the  no  less  misused 
adverb  *  literally.'    Somehow  or  other  this  last  word  seems  to 
have  lost  all  trace  of  its  natural  meaning,  and  to  be  used  pretty 
much  as  one  might  in  different  contexts  use  *  very '  or  *  greatly.' 
The  queerest  case  of  this  last  fashion  was  when  a  penny-a-liner  said 
that  something  or  other,  most  likely  the  acting  of  some  player, 
'  literally  brought  down  the  house,'  a  feat  which  one  has  com- 
monly thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Samson.     So  one  has  seen  that 

J  It  is  curious  how  utterly  the  word  'decimate'  and  the  word  *  tithe '  hare 
I»rted  company.  Yet  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  *  decimate '  an  estate  meant 
to  take  the  tenth  part  of  it. 
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this  town  or  that  army  was  *  literally  decimated.'  So  quali6ed,  one 
would  think  that  the  word  had  for  once  come  to  its  natural  mean- 
ing, and  that  by  *  literally  decimated '  was  meant  something  of  a 
protest  against  the  misuse  of  the  word.  It  might  be  taken  as 
meaning:  *The  word  has  often  been  misapplied,  but  now  we  use 
it  in  its  literal  and  grammatical  sense.  We  really  do  mean  this 
time  that  one  man  in  ten  died,  neither  more  nor  less.'  But  no 
such  thing  ;  all  that  is  meant  by  the  *  literal  decimation,'  as  well 
as  by  the  decimation  which  is  not  literal,  is  that  a  great  many 
people  were  killed,  without  minding  the  exact  figure.  The  whole 
thing  is  mysterious  ;  yet  one  might  have  thought  that  *  wasted,' 
*  thinned,'  several  other  words,  might  exjiress  the  meaning  clearly 
enough,  and  that  the  word  *  decimate '  might  be  left  to  those  who 
may  have  need  to  use  it  in  its  old  technical  sense,  a  sense  in  which 
happily  there  is  no  need  to  use  it  very  often. 

For  another  example  I  may  go  into  the  regions  of  ecclesias- 
tical controversy,  but  without  presuming  to  rule  any  controverted 
ix>int  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  language.  Some  impartial 
person  proposed  a  good  while  ago  that  two  great  religious  parties 
should,  in  the  interest  of  the  English  tongue,  make  a  treaty  on 
equal  terms  to  the  efiect  that  neither  the  word  *  Church '  nor  the 
word  ^  Gospel '  should  ever  after  be  used  as  an  adjective.  But 
the  abuse  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  much  more  modern  than 
either  of  these.  The  modern  use  of  the  word  *  ritualist'  is  more 
pardonable  than  the  modern  use  of  the  word  *  decimate ' ;  but  it 
is  quite  as  provoking.  Forty  years  ago,  thirty  years  ago,  I  should 
almost  say  twenty  years  ago,  the  word  had  another  meaning,  a 
meaning  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  controversy  at  all.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  opinions  or  practices  of  any  kind ;  it 
simply  meant  a  particular  kind  of  ecclesiastical  scholar,  one  who 
was  learned  in  liturgies,  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  and  the  like. 
Such  an  one  might  or  might  not  be  a  '  ritualist '  in  the  modern 
sense ;  perhaps  most  commonly  he  was  not.  Indeed  one  might 
perfectly  well  conceive  a  Mahometan,  a  Jewish,  or  a  Buddhist 
ritualist,  I  have  now  before  me  a  writing  of  the  year  1845  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  ;  it  is  used  naturally  and  as 
:i  matter  of  course,  clearly  without  a  thought  that  it  could  be 
used  in  any  other  sense.  And  I  feel  sure  that  it  would  have  been 
used  in  the  same  way  long  after  1845.  Still  one  can  see  how  the 
modem  use  came  about,  which  is  more  than  one  can  in  the  case 
of  *  decimated.'  Some  name  was  needed  to  express  a  new  eccle- 
siastical movement,  and  the  words  *  ritualist '  and  *  ritualism  ' 
were,  not  very  unnaturally,  seized  on  for  that  purpose.     Still  the 
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modem  fashion  has  robbed  some  of  us  of  an  useful  word,  which  is 
sometimes  needed  to  express  its  ancient  meaning,  but  which  we 
should  now  hardly  venture  to  make  use  of  in  that  meaning* 

But  let  us  go  more  directly  to  those  regions  of  old  Greek  and 
Roman  life  from  which  so  many  words  have  been  made  spoil  of  to 
be  used  in  new  and  misleading  ways.  Only  let  us  on  the  thresKold 
bestow  a  little  of  our  wonder  on  the  popular  use  of  the  names  of 
one  or  two  of  the  nations  by  whom  it  is  held  that  Roman  life  was 
rooted  up.  The  Vandals,  for  instance,  have  had  a  strange  doom 
in  modem  popular  literature.  The  newest  and  oddest  case  in 
which  their  name  is  dragged  in  is  when  anybody  makes  or  pro- 
poses to  make  a  railway  through  a  pretty  country.  At  the  m«i- 
tion  of  such  a  scheme,  a  hundred  newspaper-writers  lift  up  their 
hands,  and  protest  against  the  Vandals.  What  the  Vandals  have 
to  do  with  the  matter  it  is  not  at  first  easy  to  guess.  No  doings 
of  the  kind  are  recorded  of  Gaiseric  or  Hunneric  A  Roman  road 
is  a  familiar  object ;  on  a  Vandal  railroad  no  man  ever  cast  his 
eyes.  But  we  look  again,  and  see  that  after  all  we  are  misqnot- 
ing.  There  are  no  ^  Vandals '  in  the  protest.  Perhaps  there  are 
^  vandals  ' ;  but  most  likely  there  is  not  even  that ;  the  making 
of  the  railway  is  commonly  denounced  in  set  phrase,  as  if  it 
were  a  legal  form,  as  an  ^  act  of  vandalism.'  We  see  at  once 
by  the  little  v  that  we  are  relieved  from  all  speculations  aa  to 
Teutonic  kings  in  Africa ;  its  use  is  the  sign  that  the  word  is 
used  without  the  slightest  thought  of  the  national  Vandals ;  most 
likely  Gaiseric  and  Hunneric  are  men  of  whom  the  scribe  never 
heard.  He  uses  the  word  *  vandalism '  simply  as  a  vague  form  of 
reproach,  with  no  more  thought  of  any  special  meaning  than  if 
he  had  used  any  other  sounds  that  have  no  natural  connexion 
with  the  matter  in  hand.  But  it  is  worth  notice  that  he  ne?cr 
by  any  chance  calls  the  new  railway  ^  ^  act  of  gothism,'  and  the 
reasons  why  he  does  not  do  so  are  worth  tracing  out.  A  hundred 
years  ago  the  name  of  ^  Goth  '  was  used  equally  with  the  name  of 
<  Vandal '  as  a  vague  word  of  contempt.  It  was  used  to  express 
anything  that  was  held  to  be  rude,  uncouth,  in  a  word  6ar- 
harovs — itself  a  word  which  has  a  singular  histoiy.  Addison 
conceives  *  a  Gothic  bishop '  and  *  a  brother  Vandal '  as  inventing 
this  and  that  ceremony  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Now  at  this 
stage  the  notion  of  historic  Goths  and  Vandals  had  not  wholly 
passed  away.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Addison  did  not  know  the 
name  of  any  particular  Goth  or  Vandal ;  he  very  likely  did  not 
know  the  difiference  between  Theodoric  and  Gel^nir ;  but  he  at 
least  thought  of  Goths  and  Vandals  as  nations.    They  were  in 
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his  eyes  nations  which  set  the  standard  for  all  that  was  barbarous 
and  contemptible ;  but  he  did  attach  some  definite  meaning  to 
the  words.  He  could  have  given  a  reason,  though  a  bad  one, 
why  he  applied  the  names  to  anything  in  his  own  day;  the 
modem  penny-a-liner  can  give  no  reason  why  he  calls  the  making 
of  the  railway  an  *  act  of  vandalism.'  But  the  two  national  names 
presently  parted  company.  The  name  of  the  Goths  came  to  be 
applied  to  buildings,  writings,  and  the  like,  while  the  name  of 
the  Vandals  seems  never  to  have  been  so  used.  Addison  himself 
speaks  of  *  Goths  in  architecture,'  *  the  Gothic  manner  of  writing,' 
and  the  like.  He  would  hardly  have  said  ^  the  Vandalic  manner.' 
In  short,  while  both  names  continued  to  be  used  indiflFerently  in  a 
vague  way,  *  Vandal '  got  the  special  sense  of  destroying,  specially 
of  destroying  works  of  art,  while  *  Groth '  and  *  Gothic '  got  specially 
to  be  applied  to  forms  of  art  which  were  not  approved  of.  In  this 
sense  the  word  ^  Gothic '  was  applied  in  contempt  to  the  mediaeval 
styles  of  architecture,  and  some  people  came  seriously  to  believe 
that  those  styles  were  invented  by  the  national  Goths.   I  have  seen 

*  Gothic  architecture '  described  as  *  a  style  introduced  by  the  Goths, 
after  they  had  altogether  overrun  the  Boman  Empire.'  I  do  not 
think  that  the  word  *  Vandal '  has  ever  been  used  in  this  way.  In 
short,  in  the  view  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Vandal  pulled 
down,  the  Goth  built  up,  though  he  built  up  in  a  way  of  which  the 
eighteenth  century  did  not  approve.  Gradually,  in  the  turning 
about  of  things,  the  so-called  <  Gothic  architecture '  came  to  be 
no  longer  an  object  of  contempt  but  of  admiration.  From  that 
time,  though  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  about 
Goths,  the  word  *  Gothic '  has  had  on  the  whole  a  respectful  sense. 
Adjective  and  substantive  parted  company.  Mr.  Samuel  Warren, 
in  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year,'  calls  Tittlebat  Titmouse  a  *  little 
Goth '  for  proposing  to  destroy  an  ancient  gateway ;  yet  the  same 
writer  might  very  likely  have  called  the  gateway  itself  *  Gothic,' 
without  meaning  to  speak  otherwise  than  admiringly.  Still  the 
promotion  of  the  adjective  has  done  something  for  the  substantive. 
The  people  of  Alaric  are  now  seldom  used  as  a  byword;  the 
people  of  Gaiseric  still  are  every  day.  And  we  must  allow  that 
some  acts  of  Gaiseric  at  Bome  laid  him  and  his  people  open  to 
the  charge.    Acting  then  like  Gaiseric  or  some  other  Vandal  is 

*  Vandalism ' ;  when  Gaiseric  and  all  other  Vandals  are  forgotten, 
it  becomes  '  vandalism.'  In  this  sense  it  has  long  been  applied 
to  destruction  or  disfigurement  of  buildings  or  works  of  art ;  it 
is  by  a  bold  figure  indeed  that  it  has  come  to  mean  making  a 
railway  through  a  beautiful  country. 
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We  thus  get  at  our  Romans  backwards  through  our  Vandals ; 
we  may  perhaps  further  get  at  our  Greeks  backwards  through  our 
Romans.     Or  let  us  take  them  all  together  as  may  happen.    A 
crowd  of  words  borrowed  from  old  Greek  and  old  Roman  history 
and  politics  meet  us  in  modem  use  at  every  step.    And  they  are 
almost  always  used  in  some  way  which  has  altogether  forgotten 
the  original  meaning,  and  which  often  goes  a  long  way  to  caufie 
that  original  meaning  to  be  misunderstood.    Clearness  of  thought 
would  have  gained  if  the  word  triumph  had  been  kept  to  express 
a  ceremony  commemorative  of  victory,  and  had  never  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  victory  itself.     Triumph  however  has  most  likely 
gone  beyond  recovery ;  it  changed  its  meaning  as  early  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  took  to  itself  an  English  form,  once 
used  in  a  graver  and  more  general  sense  than  it  is  now,  in  the 
shape  of  trump.    But  is  it  too  late  to  save  the  word  which  stands 
to  triumph  in  the  relation  of  a  younger  brother  to  an  elder,  and 
which  in  popular  use  has  fallen  much  lower  ?    The  absurd  misuse 
of  the  word  *  ovation '  has  been  pointed  out  till  one  is  tired  of 
pointing  it  out  again ;  still  one  is  ever  and  anon  stirred  up  afresh 
by  some  perversion  yet  more  grotesque  than  usual.     I  read  very 
lately  in  an  English  newspaper  that  Lord  Sipon,  at  one  of  the 
towns  which  he  passed  through  on  leaving  India,  had   been 
*  honoured  with  a  perfect  ovation.'    The  ovation  was  perfect; 
Lord  Ripon  then  must  really  have  sacrificed  a  sheep.    The  *  ova- 
tions* received  by  the   Claimant,  when  an  *  ovation*  was  de- 
fined in  the  witness-box  to  mean  only  *  shouting  and  cheering,' 
were  clearly  imperfect ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  sheep  was  wanting. 
More  lately  still  I  read  in  a  grave  German  book  on  Roman  history 
of  the  tribune   M.  Livius   Drusus  and  the   ovations  that  were 
oflFered  to  him  by  the  people  (*  die  ihm  vom  Volke  dargebrachten 
Ovationen  *).     Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that  Drusus  never  received 
an  ovation,  that  as  tribune  he  could  not  have  received  one,  and  that 
all  that  the  German  scholar  meant  was  that  the  people  thronged  and 
cheered  him.     For  the  word  *  ovation '  has  a  strict  and  definite 
meaning ;  it  means  the  thanksgiving  for  a  victory  which  is  not  of 
the  first  importance  or  which  is  won  by  a  commander  not  of  the  first 
rank.   In  such  a  case  the  victor  walked  in  state  to  the  capitol  and 
sacrificed  a  sheep,  while  in  the  full  triumph  he  was  drawn  in  a 
chariot  and  sacrificed  a  bull.     It  is  very  strange  that  a  word  so 
purely  technical,  with  so  very  precise  a  meaning,  should  ever  have 
come  to  be  used  vaguely  of  shouting  and  cheering,  when  one  would 
have  thought  that  it  was  easier  and  clearer  simply  to  say  *  shout- 
ing and  cheering.'    Why  should  a  word  so  very  far  removed  frou? 
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the  matter  in  hand  be  dragged  in  for  no  reason  ?  And  why  always 
sheep  and  never  bull?  why  always  mere  ovation,  never  fall 
triumph  ?  Doubtless  because  the  word  *  triumph  '  had  long  ago 
come  to  be  misused  in  another  way.  But  it  is  too  bad,  it  comes 
very  near  to  the  nature  of  a  misstatement,  when  the  misuse  of  the 
Roman  word  is  actually  carried  back  into  Soman  history  itself, 
when  a  famous  Boman  is  said  in  a  grave  and  scholarly  book  to 
have  ^  received  ovations,'  when  in  fact  he  did  not  receive  any. 
Abuse  of  language  can  hardly  go  further  than  this.  Laxly  as  the 
word  *  triumph '  is  often  used,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
seen  it  used  in  quite  so  absurd  a  way  as  that  in  which  <  ovation ' 
is  used  in  the  German  sentence  which  I  just  now  quoted.  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  heard  it  saicl  that  any  Boman  general 
received  a  triumph,  except  when  he  did  receive  one. 

Quite  as  foolish  as  this  use  of  ^  ovation '  is  an  use,  still  more 
modem,  I  fancy,  of  the  word  ^  proletarian.'  *  Proletarian '  is  a 
purely  technical  word  of  Boman  political  life.  It  belongs  to  the 
old  division  of  the  Boman  people  into  ^  classes '  according  to  their 
property.  The  *  proletarii '  formed  the  lowest  class,  those  who 
served  the  commonwealth  neither  by  military  service  nor  by 
paying  taxes,  but,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  from  proles  implies, 
simply  by  adding  to  the  number  of  its  citizens.     Yet  the  class  of 

*  proletarii '  is  divided  again  into  the  *  proletarii '  proper,  and  the 
capite  censij  who  were  lower  still.  The  word  is  a  purely  technical 
one,  a  word  which  we  do  not  often  come  across  in  Boman  history ; 
and  as  it  is  not  a  vague  term,  neither  is  it  a  negative  one.  The 
proletariua  after  all  w^s  a  citizen,  though  a  citizen  of  low  rank ; 
he  stood  above  the  slave  and  the  stranger.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  so  out-of-the  way  a  word  should  have  been  seized  on  for 
vague  newspaper  use,  to  mean  one  does  not  exactly  know  what, 
sometimes  seemingly  merely  poor  men,  sometimes  perhaps  poor 
men  engaged  in  political  combinations.  But  it  is  too  bad  when 
in  this  case  again  the  vague  newspaper  use  is  carried  back  into 
Boman  history,  when  great  scholars  apply  it  vaguely  to  some  part 
of  the  population  of  ancient  Borne,  whether  they  came  under  the 
legal  head  of  *  proletarii '  or  not.  It  is  even  worse  when  they 
distinctly  apply  it  to  men  to  whom  Boman  law  would  not  apply 
it,  when  we  hear  of  a  *  proletariat  of  citizens '  {Biirgerproletariat) 
and  a  *  proletariat  of  slaves '  (Sklavenproletariut).  As  the  pro-- 
letarius  was  a  citizen,  it  is  really  as  absurd  to  talk  of  a  *  pro- 
letariat of  slaves '  as  it  would  be  to  talk  of  a  *  patriciat  of  slaves.' 

*  Proletarius '  and  *  patricius '  are  after  all  only  different  orders  of 
citizens ;  a  slave  can  be  no  more  one  than  he  can  be  the  other. 
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Indeed  ^  patrician '  itself  and  *  plebeian,'  the  two  leading  political 
words  of  Boman  history,  get  equally  misapplied.      They  are 
oflen  applied  in  a  vague  way  to  distinctions  in  modem  society  to 
which  they  in  no  way  answer.    The  word  '  plebeian '  above  aU, 
whenever  it  is  used,  is  always  used  in  a  misleading  way.     For  it 
is  always  used  contemptuously.  _  Yet  ^  plebeian '  at  Bome  was  no 
more  a  name  of  scorn  than  ^  conimbner '  is  in  England.     Indeed, 
as  far  as  the  social  and  political  distinctions  of  Bome  and  England 
can  be  made  to  answer  to  one  another,  ^  plebeius '  fiurly  answers  to 
^  commoner.'     It  answers  at  least  as  far  as  this,  that^  while  it  takes 
in  the  lowest  classes  of -citizens — the  proletarii  among  them — it 
also  takes  in  men  who  in  wealth,  descent,  and  official  dignity  were 
the  equals  of  any  patrician..  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  case 
again  to  find  even  good  modern  writers  on  Boman  histoiy  cany- 
ing  back  the  vulgar  misuse  of  the  words  into  the  Boman  histoiy 
itself.     It  is  indeed  true  that  the  later  Latin  writers  sometimes 
laxly  use  pleba  to  mean  the  undistinguished  part  of  the  plebeian 
order,  in  opposition,  not  only  to  the  patricians,  but  to  the  noble 
and  knightly  members  of  the  plebs  itself.     But  this  is  only  a  lax 
use ;   the  formal  distinction  was  never  forgotten ;  the  noblest 
plebeian  was  still  a  plebeian,  and  the  patrician  name  would  never 
have  been  applied  to  him  by  the  laxest  speaker. .  But  mischief 
has  been  done  to  the  truth  of  history  by  carelessness  in  these 
matters.     Scholars  have  used  words  in  a  way  which  may  not  have 
misled  themselves,  but  which  has  certainly  misled  others.    In- 
genious men  have  fancied  that,  in  the  age  of  Caesar  and  Ciceio,for 
a  patrician  to  marry  a  plebeian  or  to  be  adopted  into  a  plebeian 
family  carried  with  it  great  social  degradation.    It  carried  with  it 
just  as  much  degradation  as  when  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer 
marries  a  rich  and  long-descended  English  baronet  or  esquire. 

We  are  now  in  the  thick  of  our  Bomans,  and  we  have  broken 
ground  on  that  very  subject  of  nobility,  and  specially  of  Boman 
nobility,  which,  for  those  who  look  a  little  below  the  surSeice,  may 
have  perhaps  been  clothed,  through  late  controversies,  with  some- 
what more  of  interest  than  usual.  But  we  have  now  to  speak  of  it 
only  in  the  interest  of  clearness  of  speech,*  and  in  that  interest  we 
may  perhaps  be  led  back  to  it  again.  Anyhow  after  an  assettlon 
which,  though  strictly  true,  may  sound  to  many  so  startling  as 
that  which  ended  the  last  x>&ragraph,  it  may  be  wdl  to  pause 
awhile,  and  to  come  back  to  oiur  patricians  and  pleb^ans,  if  at 
all,  by  another  path. 

Edwabd  a.  Freeiuk. 
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{THE  HOPE  OF  THE  EVOLUTIONIST.) 

MEN  say,  in  the  course  of  the  eras — 
For  the  date  'tis  not  easy  to  know, 
But  we  think  we  may  fix  it  as  near  as 

A  billion  of  uEons,  or  so— 
That  all  our  intelligent  Aryans 

(The  globe  growing  wofully  cold) 
Will  slowly  revert  to  barbarians, 
And  shelter  in  caves,  as  of  old. 

When  Colonies  crumble  asunder. 

When  the  Empire  of  England  is  o'er, 
When  Sweetness  and  Light  have  gone  under. 

When  Savages  come  to  the  fore. 
When  no  longer  historians  languish 

To  mark  how  the  remnant  may  strive. 
The  Darwinian  will  smother  his  anguish-  - 

He  knows  that  the  Fittest  survive ! 

When  all  that  is  wooden  must  perish, 

Cabs,  tramcars  of  happier  days. 
And  archives  we  solemnly  cherish 

Are  kindled  to  furnish  a  blaze ; 
When  Nihilists  fail  from  their  mission. 

And  when,  in  the  perishing  State, 
The  head  of  the  last  Opposition 

Arises  in  final  debate. 
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And  says,  ^  It^s  a  national  crisis ; 

Let  Party  dissension  go  freeze, 
A  hundred  of  feet  when  the  ice  is 

Down  yonder  in  tropical  seas  ; 
If  taxing  our  caves  is  intended. 

We  take  it  our  duty  is  clear : 
We  vote  for  the  Bill,  unamended,' 

And  the  House  is  too  chilly  to  cheer ! — 

Then,  Prospero,  triumph  no  longer. 

Then,  Caliban,  live  and  prevail, 
Then,  speed  to  the  arm  that  is  stronger, 

Then,  woe  to  the  arm  that  is  frail ! 
But,  though  Duty  and  Justice  be  sleepiug, 

Though  Plunder  and  Anarchy  thrive, 
Till  Death  takes  the  Stars  in  his  keeping. 

As  now,  shall  the  Fittest  survive ! 


May  Kendalu 
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Irish  Popular  Poetry. 


SOME  time  since  I  found  myself  on  board  a  steamer  bound 
from  Waterford  to  Southampton.  We  had  tourists  amongst 
the  passengers,  and  with  some  of  them  I  got  into  conversation. 
They  were  Scotchmen,  and  had  just  been  ashore  in  Ireland.  They 
were  good  enough  to  speak  with  great  civility  of  the  country,  both 
scenery  and  people.  So  pleased  were  they  that  they  regretted 
not  being  able  to  extend  their  experiences  for  want  of  time ;  and, 
without  showing  any  obtrusiveness,  I  could  feel  that  they  wished 
to  hear  some  dispassionate  Irishman  speak  of  his  country  and  her 
position.  I  gave  them  my  views  freely.  They  were  received  with 
such  consideration  that  I  was  beginning  to  regret  I  had  not  put 
more  edge  on  them,  so  as  to  provoke  a  little  discussion,  when  one 
of  my  new  acquaintances  said : — 

*  I  do  not  know  much  about  Ireland,  but  I  have  seen  it  fre- 
quently stated  that  you  are  a  very  poetical  people.' 

Here  he  suddenly  stopped  as  if  he  regrfetted  having  said  so 
much.    As  I  waited,  he  continued : — 

*  The  fact  is,  I  thought  I  would  have  some  real  Irish  poetry,  so 
I  bought  these  as  I  came  along,'  and  he  produced  a  sheaf  of 
street-ballads.  At  first  I  smiled  and  was  inclined  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly.  But,  on  second  thoughts,  the  question  presented 
itself  to  me  in  a  more  serious  Ught.  I  explained  that  these  pro- 
ductions were  written  by  most  illiterate  people,  and  circulated 
only  amongst  the  lowest  class  in  the  community.  I  dare  say  I 
could  not  help  showing  some  surprise  that  a  man  like  him  should 
know  so  little  about  Ireland  and  her  people,  for  he  said : — 

*  My  knowledge  of  your  country  is  confined  to  the  information 
supplied  by  our  newspapers,  and  that  is  generally  conveyed  under 
the  heading  Another  Murder  in  Ireland.' 

The  incident  suggested  a  train  of  thought  the  result  of  which 
is  this  paper  on  Irish  popular  poetry. 

By  this  poetry  I  mean  those  short  pieces,  whether  of  the 
narrative,  descriptive,  or  lyric  class,  written  by  Irishmen  for 
Irishmen,  and  instipct  with  Irish  thought  apd  feeling,  which' 
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have  been  collected  and  published  in  book  form,  and  which  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  throughout  the  country  in  the  houses  of  the 
middle  and  artisan  classes.  There  are  many  collections  of  it  pub* 
lishedy  but  as  the  details  can  be  seen  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Dublin  publishers,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  do  more  than 
allude  to  them. 

On  the  threshold  of  this  subject  some  very  curious  facts  pre- 
sent themselves.  One  of  the  first  is  that  all  the  verses  are  com- 
paratively new,  written  at  a  very  recent  date.  Scarcely  any  of 
them  are  a  century  old,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  has  come 
into  existence  within  the  last  fifty  years.  This  is  strange  in  a 
country  whose  inhabitants  are  considered  so  poetical,  and  whose 
claim  to  a  poetic  temperament  these  productions  prove.  A  few 
words  will,  however,  explain  the  phenomenon.  Amongst  the 
provisions  of  those  terrible  enactments,  the  Penal  Laws,  some  of 
the  most  stringent  were  directed  against  the  education  of  the 
Irish  people.  A  price  was  set  on  the  head  of  the  schoolmaster. 
He  was  classed  with  the  wolf.  Within  the  country  the  natives 
could  only  get  instruction  by  stealth — on  the  hillside,  in  the  wood, 
or  behind  the  hedge — and  most  severe  penalties  were  directed 
against  those  who  dared  to  send  their  children  abroad  in  search  of 
learning.  It  sounds  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact.  The 
statute  books  attest  it,  and  it  is  little  more  than  a  century  since 
these  laws  were  in  full  vigour  and  activity.  It  is  no  wonder  then 
that  ignorance  should  have  settled  down  on  the  country,  and  that 
the  sweet  voice  of  popular  song  should  for  a  time  have  been 
hushed.  The  surprise  is  rather  that  the  recovery  has  been  so 
rapid ;  that  a  people  for  generations  crushed  down  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  mental  degradation  should  in  so  short  a  time  relieve 
themselves  of  the  vile  wrappings  of  ignorance,  and  commence  to  sing 
those  songs  which  good  judges  have  pronounced  to  be  genuine  and 
polished  poetry.  And  the  difficulty  did  not  end  here.  For  the 
singing  had  to  be  done  in  a  strange  tongue.  The  language  of  the 
nation  was  Irish.  It  was  according  to  its  idioms  the  thought 
formed  in  the  people's  mind.  There  was  then  the  difficulty  of 
thinking  according  to  the  spirit  and  the  idiom  of  one  language, 
and  conveying  the  thought  in  a  strange  tongue.  This  was  a  dif- 
ficulty not  easily  surmounted. 

This  poetry  is  not  only  popular  in  the  sense  of  being  highly 
prized  by  the  people  in  general,  but  it  is  also  popular  in  the  sense 
of  being  written  by  the  people  in  general.  It  represents  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  class  in  the  community.    The  voice 
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of  the  peasant  comes  up  from  the  fields  and  the  streams,  and  the 
tradesman  sings  in  his  workshop.  The  man  of  literatnre  sends 
his  song  from  his  study,  and  the  wealthy  man  from  his  mansion. 
The  rebel  comes,  too,  to  tell  us  of  the  thoughts  that  consume  the 
souls  of  those  who  sympathise  with  him,  and  to  ring  out  his  note 
of  defiance  and  hope.  These  songs  spring  up  everywhere.  Like 
wildflowers,  they  are  to  be  found  not  only  down  on  the  fertile 
plains,  but  away  up  the  hillsides,  in  the  crevices  of  the  barren 
rocks.  And  so  they  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  a  national 
poetry. 

They  deal  with  the  far-away  past,  the  days  of  the  bards  and 
the  native  kings ;  they  bring  us  down  along  the  troubled  stream 
of  history,  telling  the  bitter  and  humiliating  tale  of  internecine 
strife  and  unavailing  resistance.  They  lift  the  veil  from  the 
terrible  agony  of  the  Penal  days,  and  show  us  a  people,  apparently 
dying,  struggling  hard  against  degradation  and  death.  And  of  the 
time  of  their  own  production  they  speak  elegantly,  forcibly  and 
well. 

Let  us  commence  with  the  domestic  life,  and  submit  a  com- 
position, a  love-letter  in  verse,  the  greeting  of  a  husband  to  his 
wife.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  Joseph  Brennan,  and  the  verses 
are  entitled 

COME  TO  ME,  DEAREST, 

Come  to  me,  dearest,  I'm  lonely  without  thee. 
Day-time  and  night-time  I'm  thinking  about  thee ; 
Night-time  and  day- time  in  dreams  I  behold  thee ; 
Unwelcome  the  waking  which  ceases  to  fold  thee. 
Come  to  me,  darling,  my  sorrows  to  lighten, 
Come  in  thy  lieauty  to  bless  and  to  brighten  ; 
Come  in  thy  womanhood,  meekly  and  lowly  ; 
Come  in  thy  lovingness,  queenly  and  holy. 

Swallows  will  flit  round  the  desolate  ruin. 
Telling  of  spring  and  its  joyous  renewing ; 
And  thoughts  of  thy  love  and  its  manifold  treasure 
Are  circling  my  heart  with  a  promise  of  pleasure. 
0  Spring  of  my  spirit !  O  May  of  my  bosom  ! 
Shine  out  on  my  soul  till  it  burgeon  and  blossom. 
The  waste  of  my  life  has  a  rose-root  within  it, 
And  thy  fondness  alone  to  the  sunshine  can  win  it. 

Figure  that  moves  like  a  song  through  the  even  ; 
Featinres  lit  up  by  a  reflex  of  heaven ; 
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Eyes  like  the  skies  of  poor  Erin  our  mother, 

'Where  the  shadows  and  sunshine  are  chasing  each  other ; 

Smiles  coming  seldom,  but  childlike  and  simple, 

Planting  in  each  rosy  cheek  a  sweet  dimple. 

Oh  !  thanks  to  the  Saviour,  that  even  thy  seeming 

Is  left  to  the  exile  to  brighten  his  dreaming ! 

You  have  been  glad  when  you  knew  I  was  gladden'd ; 
Dear,  are  you  sad  now  to  hear  I  am  sadden'd  1 
Our  hearts  ever  answer  in  tune  and  in  time,  love. 
As  octave  to  octave,  and  rhyme  unto  rhyme,  love. 
I  cannot  weep  but  your  tears  will  be  flowing — 
You  cannot  smile  but  my  checks  will  be  glowing ; 
I  would  not  die  without  you  at  my  side,  love — 
You  will  not  linger  when  I  shall  have  died,  love. 

Come  to  me,  dear,  ere  I  die  of  my  sorrow  ; 

Rise  on  my  gloom  like  the  sun  of  to-morrow  ; 

Strong,  swift,  and  fond  as  the  words  which  I  speak,  love, 

With  a  song  on  your  lip,  and  a  smile  on  your  check,  love. 

Come,  for  my  heart  in  your  absence  is  weary  ; 

Haste,  for  my  spirit  is  sicken'd  and  di^eary ; 

Come  to  the  arms  which  alone  should  caress  thee ; 

Come  to  the  heart  which  is  throbbing  to  press  thee. 

Tn  going  through  this  verse  a  carious  fact  constantly  forces 
itself  on  one.  It  is,  that  after  reading  over  the  whole  body  of  it, 
a  very  great  diflBculty  is  to  find  any  one  name  amongst  the  writers 
pre-eminently  distinguished  over  the  others,  I  have  seen  it  some- 
where stated  that  every  Irishman  carries  a  harp  in  his  breast. 
Taking  up  the  books  which  contain  this  verse,  it  is  very  difficult 
not  to  believe  it.  Piece  follows  piece.  One  has  aflSxed  to  it  the 
name  of  some  man  of  proved  ability ;  the  next  has  a  name  of  which 
you  never  heard  before ;  and,  most  probably,  the  next  will  be 
anonymous.  And  yet  the  literary  merit  of  the  almost  unknown 
and  the  anonymous  is  not  found  unequal,  and,  in  many  instances, 
surpasses  the  compositions  of  men  of  remarkable  genius. 

There  is  a  class  of  thing  called  Irish  verse,  or  Irish  song, 
which,  for  want  of  full  information,  may  have  left  an  erroneous 
impression  on  many  minds.  This  is  a  thing  which  one  scarcely 
ever  falls  in  with  in  Ireland.  But  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  theatres 
and  music-halls  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  written  for  people  who 
were  never  in  Ireland,  by  people  who  know  nothing  about  Ireland, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  pandering  \o  an  idea  that  the  typical  Irish 
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man  must  be  a  howling,  blundering  fool,  with  a  bludgeon  under 
his  arm,  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  and  a  face  indicating  that  his 
principal  subsistence  must  be  tobacco  and  whisky.  I  merely 
allude  to  the  existence  of  this  vile  rubbish,  as  it  often  prejudices 
really  generous  minds,  and  lays  the  foundation  of  subsequent 
bitterness  and  hostility. 

Having  submitted  a  piece  treating  of  love  after  marriage,  let 
us  consider  some  verses  from  another  piece  treating  of  the  same 
Kubject  before  marriage.     It  is  called 

THE  OLD  STORY. 

He  came  across  the  meadow-pass 

That  summer-eve  of  eves ; 
The  sunlight  stream'd  along  the  gioss 

And  glanced  amid  the  leaves ; 
And  from  the  shrubbery  below, 

And  from  the  gai*den  trees. 
He  heard  the  thrush's  music  flow 

And  humming  of  the  bees. 
The  garden-gate  was  swung  apart, 

The  space  was  brief  between  ; 
But  there,  for  throbbing  of  his  heart, 

He  paused  perforce  to  lean. 

Ho  leaned  upon  the  garden-gate ; 

He  look'd,  and  scarce  he  breathed ; 
Within  the  little  porch  she  sate, 

With  woodbine  over  wreathed. 
Her  eyes  upon  her  work  were  bent, 

Unconscious  who  was  nigh ; 
But  oft  the  needle  slowly  went, 

And  oft  did  idle  lie. 
And  ever  to  her  lips  arose 

Sweet  fragments  faintly  sung ; 
But  ever  ere  the  notes  could  close 

She  hush'd  them  on  her  tongue. 

Her  fancies,  as  they  come  and  go, 

Her  pure  face  speaks  the  while, 
For  now  it  is  a  flitting  glow. 

And  now  a  breaking  smile ; 
And  now  it  is  a  graver  shade 

When  holier  thoughts  are  there — 
An  angel's  pinion  might  be  stay'd 

To  see  a  Right  so  fair, 
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But  still  they  hid  her  looks  of.  .light, : 
Those  downcast  eyelids  pale—. 

Two  lovely  clouds  so  silken  white, 
Two  lovelier  stars  that  veiL 


Oh !  bciiuty  of  my  heai-t,  he  said, 

Oh  \  darling,  darling  inine, 
Was  ever  light  of  evening  shed 

On  loveliness  like  thine  ? 
Why  should  I  ever  leave  this  spot  ? 

But  gaze  until  I  die  ! 
A  moment  from  that  hui-sting  thought 

She  felt  his  footstep  nigh. 
One  sudden,  lifted  glance — but  one — 

A  tremor  and  a  start : 
So  gently  was  their  greeting  done, 

That  who  would  guess  their  heart  ? 

Long,  long  the  sun  had  sunken  down, 

And  all  his  golden  trail 
Had  died  away  to  lines  of  brown 

In  duskier  hues  that  fail. 
The  grasshopper  was  chirping  shrill — 

No  other  living  sound 
Accompanied  the  tiny  rill 

Tliat  gurgled  underground  : 
No  other  living  sound,  unless 

Some  spirit  bent  to  hear 
Low  words  of  human  tenderness 

And  mingling  whispers  near. 


There  is  in  this  piece,  as  in  all  the  other  pieces  of  its  class  I 
have  seen,  one  very  striking  feature.  It  is  the  extreme  purity  and 
delicacy  with  which  the  relations  between  the  sexes  are  treated. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  an  absence  of  coarseness  in  expression, 
allusion  and  situation.  That  in  itself  would  be  something  to  re- 
mark. But,  beyond  that,  the  love  of  a  true  man  for  a  true  woman 
is  treated  as  a  sacred  thing,  to  be  spoken  of  with  tenderness,  respect 
and  reverence. 

I  prefer  quoting  these  pieces  at  some  length,  and  submitting 
them  as  they  are,  to  going  into  anything  like  a  critical  analysis. 
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Such  a  course  would,  I  think,  under  present  circumstances,  be  a 
mistake.  Were  I  to  fill  up  my  space  with  criticism  on  a  few  pieces, 
pointing  out  a  beauty  here  and  a  blemish  there,  I  could  not  con- 
vey to  those  unacquainted  with  my  subject  (and  to  many  of  my 
readers  I  believe  it  is  unknown  ground)  so  clear  an  idea  of  it,  as 
by  submitting  fair  and  average  specimens. 

A  very  attractive  portion  of  the  subject  is  that  which  deals  with 
local  scenery :  the  imagery  in  most  cases  is  vivid  and  clear,  con- 
veying to  those  who  have  never  seen  the  places  described  a  fair 
idea  of  their  appearance.  I  ha  'e  read  some  of  these  poems  de- 
scribing places  I  have  visited,  anc  though  the  language  is  rich  and 
ample,  and  very  free  play  is  allowed  to  the  fancy,  the  pictures 
conveyed  by  the  words  are,  as  a  rule,  remarkably  true.  Of 
course,  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  poets  were  from  childhood 
looking  upon  the  subjects  of  their  song.  The  natural  beauties 
surrounding  them  were  gradually  appreciated  as  the  perceptive 
faculties  increased  in  strength.  And  so  each  beauty  in  the  scene 
became  familiar,  and  the  whole  picture  got  incorporated  with,  and 
became  part  and  parcel  of,  their  everyday  reveries.  Under  these 
circumstances,  to  a  people  influenced  by  a  strong  imagination,  and 
gifted  with  a  power  of  clear  and  forcible  expression,  there  should 
be  no  difiSculty  in  giving  to  others  a  distinct  idea  of  the  thing 
which  their  own  minds  saw.  These  verses  are,  like  the  rest, 
strongly  coloured  with  national  sentiment.  The  following  lines  are 
from-  the  pen  of  J.  J.  Callanan.  They  are  called  Qougaune  BarrUy 
the  hollow  of  St.  Finn  Barr,  and  are  descriptive  of  a  very  wild- 
looking  scene  in  the  west  end  of  the  county  of  Cork.  A  lake  is 
situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  surrounded  on  every  side,  save  one,  by 
vast  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains,  whose  dark  inverted 
shadows  are  gloomily  reflected  in  the  still  waters  beneath.  Ap- 
proaching the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  there  is  a  small  but  verdant 
island,  about  half  an  acre  in  extent. 

GOUQAUNE  BARRA. 

There  is  a  green  island  in  lone  Gougaune  Barra, 
Where  Allua  of  songs  rushes  forth  as  an  arrow  ; 
In  deep-valley'd  Desmond,  a  thousand  wild  fountains 
Come  down  to  that  lake,  fix)m  their  home  in  the  mountains. 
There  gi*ows  the  wild  ash,  and  a  time-stricken  willow 
Looks  chidingly  down  on  the  mirth  of  the  billow, 
As,  like  some  gay  child,  that  sad  monitor  scorning, 
It  lightly  laughs  back  to  the  laugh  of  the  morning. 
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And  its  zone  of  dark  hills — oh,  to  see  them  all  brightening, 
When  the  tempest  flings  out  its  red  banner  of  lightning, 
And  the  waters  rash  down  mid  the  thunder's  deep  rattle. 
Like  clans  from  their  hills  at  the  voice  of  the  battle ! 
And  brightly  the  fire-crested  billows  are  gleaming. 
And  wildly  from  MuUagh  the  eagles  are  screaming. 
Oh  1  where  is  the  dwelling  in  valley  or  highland, 
So  meet  for  a  bard  as  this  lone  little  island  ? 

How  oft,  when  the  summer  sun  rested  on  Clara 
And  lit  the  dark  heath  on  the  hills  of  Ivera, 
Have  I  sought  thee,  sweet  spot,  from  my  home  by  the  ocean, 
And  trod  all  thy  wilds  with  a  minstrel's  devotion. 
And  thought  of  thy  bards,  when,  assembling  together 
In  the  cleft  of  thy  rocks,  or  the  depth  of  thy  heather. 
They  fled  from  the  Saxons'  dark  bondage  and  slaughter 
And  waked  their  last  song  by  the  rush  of  thy  water  ! 

High  sons  of  the  lyre,  oh  I  how  proud  was  the  feeling. 

To  think,  while  alone  through  that  solitude  stealing, 

Tliough  loftier  minstrels  gi*een  Erin  can  number, 

I  only  awoke  your  wild  harp  from  its  slumber, 

And  mingled  once  more  with  the  voice  of  those  fount4un8 

The  songs  even  Echo  forgot  on  her  mountains ; 

And  glean'd  each  grey  legend  that  darkly  was  sleeping 

Where  the  mist  and  the  rain  o'er  their  beauty  were  creeping. 


Many  very  sweet  singers  have  turned  their  attention  to  that 
weird  and  attractive  element  in  our  national  life — its  superstitions 
and  its  fairy  lore.  Anyone  conversant  with  the  lives  of  our 
peasantry,  and  the  abundance  of  stories  of  ghosts,  goblins  and 
fairies  with  which,  even  in  this  generation,  they  entertain  one 
another  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  will  know  what  plentiful 
gleanings  are  here.  In  this  paper  I  have  refrained  from  mention- 
ing the  names  of  writers,  unless  when  I  quote  from  them.  I 
intend  to  adhere  to  this  rule.  Otherwise,  I  should  speak  of  some 
few  men,  whose  contributions  on  these  and  kindred  subjects  are 
very  beautiful.  I  doubt  if  these  compositions  are  relished  so 
keenly  by  the  mass  of  the  people  as  the  more  fiery  class  of  political 
songs  and  ballads.  This  is  somewhat  strange.  For,  though 
political  discussions  have  an  absorbing  interest  for  them,  so  also 
has  the  story-teller,  especially  when  his  theme  is  the  mysterious  or 
the  marvellous.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  surpass  the  scene  to  he 
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found  in  the  kitchen  of  an  Irish  farmhouse  during  the  early  hours 
of  the  long  winter  nights.  The  children  and  workpeople  cluster 
round  the  fire,  the  only  light  in  the  room,  the  background  in 
darkness,  and  all  intently  listening  to  the  low  voice  of  the 
racontexir,  as  he  unfolds  the  blood-curdling  details  of  the  trials 
which  some  man  of  a  former  generation  underwent  at  the  hands 
of  a  well-known  local  ghost.  So  earnest  is  the  story.-teller,  and 
so  imbued  with  the  truth  of  his  story,  that  he  carries  his  hearers 
with  him,  until  not  one  of  them  would  look  roimd  into  the 
darkness,  lest  his  eyes  should  rest  on  the  dreaded  apparition. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  been  collected  and  preserved  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  I  subjoin  some  verses,  written  by  the  novelist, 
William  Carleton.  They  are  called  The  Churchyard  Bride^  and 
are  in  the  same  metre  as  the  old  ballad  Binorie^  oh  !  Binorie. 

The  verses  are  in  reference  to  a  superstition  connected  with  a 
churchyard  named  Erigle  Truagh,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
The  superstition  was  to  the  effect  that,  whenever  a  funeral  took 
place,  a  spirit  watched  for  the  last  mourner  who  remained.  If  the 
loiterer  happened  to  be  a  young  man,  it  took  the  shape  of  a  beau- 
tiful female,  inspired  him  with  a  charmed  passion,  and  exacted  a 
promise  to  meet  in  the  churchyard  on  that  day  month.  If  it 
appeared  to  a  female,  it  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man,  young 
and  beautiful,  and,  having  won  the  love  of  its  victim,  got  the  re- 
quired promise,  sealing  the  contract  with  a  kiss.  The  result  is  that 
within  the  month  the  charmed  mortal  dies. 

THE    CHURCHYARD   BRIDE. 

The  bride  she  bound  her  golden  hair, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  ! 
And  her  step  was  light  as  the  breezy  air 
When  it  bends  the  morning  flowers  so  fair, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

And  oh,  but  her  eyes  they  danced  so  bright, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
As  she  longed  for  the  dawn  of  to-morrow's  light. 
Her  bridal  vows  of  love  to  plight, 

By  the  bonnie  gi'een  woods  of  Killeevy. 

The  bridegroom  is  come  with  youthful  brow, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  ! 
To  receive  from  his  Eva  her  virgin  vow ; 
*  Why  tarries  the  bride  of  my  bosom  now  %  * 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 
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A  cry !  a  oxy  I  'twas  her  maidens  spoke, 

Killeevy,  O  KiUeevy  I 
*  Your  bride  is  asleep — she  has  not  awoke, 
And  the  sleep  she  sleeps  will  never  be  broke/ 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


Now  the  grave  is  closed,  and  the  mass  is  said, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  1 
And  the  bride  she  sleeps  in  her  lonely  bed. 
The  fairest  corpse  amongst  the  dead, 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy  I 


But  who  is  he  who  lingereth  yet  ? 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
The  fresh  green  sod  with  his  tears  is  wet. 
And  his  heart  in  that  bridal  grave  is  set, 
By  the  bonnie  gi-een  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Oh,  who  but  Sir  Turlough,  the  young  and  brave, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy  I 
Should  bend  him  o*er  that  bridal  grave. 
And  to  his  death-bound  Eva  rave  % 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

*  Weep  not ;  weep  not,'  said  a  lady  fair, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  I 

*  Should  youth  and  valour  thus  despair 
And  pour  their  vows  on  the  empty  air  1  * 

By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


A  laughing  light,  a  tender  grace, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
Sparkled  in  beauty  around  her  face. 
That  grief  from  mortal  heart  might  chase, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


The  charm  is  strong  upon  Turlough's  eye, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy  I 
His  faithless  tears  are  already  dry. 
And  his  yielding  heart  has  ceased  to  sigh, 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy  ! 
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*  To  thee,*  the  charmed  chief  replied^ 

Killee>y,  O  KiUeevy ! 
*'  I  pledge  that  love  o'er  my  buried  bride  t 
Oh  !  come,  and  in  Turlough's  hall  abide,' 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


He  press'd  her  lips  as  the  words  were  spoken, 

Killeevy,  0  Killeevy ! 
And  his  hanahet^s  wail — now  far  and  broken — 
Murmur'd,  '  Death,*  as  he  gave  the  token. 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 


The  month  is  closed,  and  Green  Truagha's  pride, 

Killeevy,  O  Killeevy ! 
Is  married  to  Death,  and,  side  by  side, 
He  slumbers  now  with  his  churchyard  bride. 
By  the  bonnie  green  woods  of  Killeevy. 

Our  survey  of  this  subject  would  be  altogether  incomplete  if 
our  eyes  did  not  rest  on  the  pages  contributed  by  what  we  may  call 
the  revolutionary  school.  The  great  bulk  of  these  verses  came 
into  existence  during  the  sway  of  the  Young  Ireland  party. 
Some  kindred  compositions  were  written  before,  and  many  have 
been  since  added.  They  are  marked  by  very  strong  characteristics, 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the  hatred  of  England,  and 
of  English  rule,  which  they  breathe.  In  fact,  this  feeling,  in  one 
form  or  another,  nms  through  them  from  beginning  to  end.  As 
verses  they  are  remarkable  for  great  force.  They  are  often  rugged, 
but  always  forcible  and  clear,  and  rarely  lumbered  with  any  super- 
fluous matter.  Many  of  them  were  evidently  written  while  the 
writers  laboured  under  strong  political  excitement,  and  are,  con- 
sequently, alive  with  a  wild,  passionate  fire.  The  revolutionary 
doctrine  they  preach  is  that  of  fair  and  open  fight'.  They  speak 
of  the  pike,  and  the  riile,  and  the  hillside  ;  never  of  the  knife  or 
the  dagger.  The  following  specimen  was  at  one  time  a  great 
favourite  with  young  men  residing  in  the  country  diolricts.  It  is 
called 

PADDIES  EVURMOBE. 

The  hour  is  past  to  fawn  or  crouch 
As  suppliants  for  our  right ; 
■    Let  word  and  deed  unshrinking  vouch 
The  banded  millions'  might  I 
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Let  thoso  who  soom'd  the  fountain's  rill 
Now  dread  the  torrent's  roar, 

And  hear  our  echo'd  chorus  still. 
We're  Paddies  Evermore. 

What,  though  they  menace  suffering  men ) 

Their  threats  and  them  despise ; 
Or  promise  Justice'  once  again  ? 

We  know  their  words  are  lies. 
We  stand  resolved  those  rights  to  claim 

They  robb'd  us  of  before, 
Our  own  dear  nation  and  our  name, 

As  Paddies  Evermore. 

Look  round  ;  the  Frenchman  governs  France, 

The  Spaniard  rules  in  Spain, 
The  gallant  Pole  but  waits  his  chance 

To  break  the  Russian  chain ; 
The  strife  for  freedom  here  begun 

We  never  will  give  o'er. 
Nor  own  a  land  on  earth  but  one — 

We're  Paddies  Evermore. 


What  reck  we  though  six  hundred  years 

Have  o'er  our  thraldom  roll'd  1 
The  soul  that  roused  O'Connor's  spears 

Still  lives  as  true  and  bold. 
The  tide  of  foreign  power  to  stem 

Our  Others  bled  of  yore. 
And  we  stand  here  to-day  like  them, 

True  Paddies  Evermore. 

Where's  our  allegiance  1     With  the  land* 

For  which  they  nobly  died. 
Our  duty  %    By  our  cause  to  stand. 

Whatever  chance  betide. 
Our  cherished  hope )    To  heal  the  woes 

That  rankle  fft  her  core. 
Our  scorn  and  hatred  f     To  her  foes, 

Like  Paddies  Evermore. 

The  author  of  these  lines  now  holds  a  very  distinguished 
position,  being  Mr.  Justice  CHagan,  the  President  of  the  Irish 
Land  Court.  I  confess  I  cannot  now  read  them  without  a  smile 
at  some  comical  thoughts  which  suggest  themselves.    A  strange 
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picture  rises  up  before  me.  It  is  that  of  his  lordshif)  on  an  Irish 
hillside,  the  folds  of  the  Green  Flag  flapping  over  him,  his 
pikehead  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  and  himself  impatiently 
waiting  to  charge  the  redcoats  to  the  tune  of  *  O'Donnell  aboo.' 
I  have  been  assured,  but  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
that,  within  the  last  few  years,  a  stipendiary  magistrate  sent  a 
ballad-singer  to  gaol  for  singing  a  song  which  his  worship  had 
written  in  the  dreamy  days  of  his  hot  and  inexperienced 
youth. 

I  append  a  song  written  by  a  real  rebel.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  it  was  written  while  the  writer  was  hiding  in 
the  heather  of  the  Kerry  mountains,  flying  from  the  police  and 
military  after  the  failure  of  '48.  Michael  Doheney  was  the 
author.  An  English  physician  of  some  eminence,  Dr.  Forbes, 
thus  speaks  about  it  in  his  Memorandums  in  Ireland.  He 
was  going  from  Kenmare  to  Killamey,  and  he  says  of  his 
driver : — 

*  He  volunteered  a  song,  and  made  the  echoes  ring  with  his 
sonorous  strains.  One  of  his  songs  was  really  in  itself  a  song  of 
no  ordinary  beauty  and  pathos ;  and  when  it  was  considered  under 
what  circumstances  it  had  been  written,  and  that  it  now  burst 
forth  spontaneously,  and,  as  it  were,  irresistibly,  from  the  lips  of 
this  young  Irish  peasant  amid  the  very  scenes  where  it  had  been 
composed,  it  could  not  fail  being  listened  to  with  redoubled 
interest.  ...  A  reward  of  SOOL  was  oflfered  for  his  (Michael 
Doheney's)  apprehension,  but  none  of  his  countrymen,  however 
poor  or  wretched,  were  found  mercenary  enough  to  earn  it ;  and 
he  finally  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  Cork.' 

A   CUSHLA   GAL  MO   CUREE 
(0  Bright  Pidse  of  My  Heart). 

The  long,  long  wislied-for  hour  has  come, 

Yet  come,  aathore^  in  vain ; 
And  left  thee  but  the  wailing  hum 

Of  sorrow  and  of  pain. 
My  light  of  life,  my  lonely  love ! 

Thy  portion  sure  must  bo 
Man's  scorn  below,  God's  wrath  above— 

-4  cushla  gal  mo  chree  I 
•  IVe  given  thee  manhood's  early  prime, 

And  manhood's  teeming  years; 
I've  bless'd  thee  in  my  merriest  time, 

And  shed  with  thee  my  tears ; 
VOL.  V,   NO.  XXX.  ^  ^ 
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And,  mother,  though  thou  cast  away 
The  child  who'd  die  for  thee, 

My  fondest  wishes  still  should  pray 
For  cuMa  gal  mo  chree  ! 

For  thee  I've  track'd  the  TOountaiu's  bidos, 

And  slept  within  the  brake, 
More  lonely  than  the  swan  that  glides 

O'er  Lua's  fairy  lake. 
The  rich  have  spurn'd  me  from  their  door. 

Because  I'd  make  thee  free  \ 
Yet  still  I  love  thee  more  and  more, 

A  cxishla  gal  mo  chree  I 

I've  run  the  outlaw  s  wild  career 

And  borne  his  load  of  ill ; 
His  rocky  couch,  his  dreamy  fear, 

With  fix'd,  sustaining  will ; 
And  shoidd  his  last  dai*k  chance  befall, 

Even  that  shall  welcome  be  ; 
In  Death  I'd  love  thee  most  of  all, 

-1  cxislda  gal  mo  chree  I 

'Twas  pray'd  for  thee  the  world  around, 

'Twas  hoped  for  thee  by  all. 
That  with  one  gallant  sunward  bound 

Thou'dst  burst  long  ages'  thrall ; 
Thy  faith  was  tried,  alas  I  and  those 

Who'd  peril  all  for  thee 
Were  cursed  and  branded  as  thy  foes, 

.1  cffMci  gal  mo  chree  ! 


Of  recent  years  a  strange  addition  is  being  made  to  this 
poetry.  It  comes  from  America,  and  is  produced  by  Irish  people 
there.  It  claims  kindred  with  the  home-made  verse,  and  the 
claim  cannot  be  disputed.  Leaving  home,  and  settling  amongst 
strangers,  must  have  the  effect  of  suggesting  fresh  thoughts  and 
giving  new  turns  to  old  ideas.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper  by 
quoting  a  little  from  this  verse.  The  following  expresses  very 
naturally  the  feelings  of  a  man  yearning  in  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  was  suggested  by  hearing  some 
Irish  national  airs  played  by  a  military  band  in  the  streets  of  New 
York. 


IRISH  POPULAR  POETRY.  (^2\ 


It  is  called 


MVHIC  IN  THE  STREET. 

It  rose  upon  the  sordid  street, 

A  cadence  sweet  and  lone ; 
Through  all  the  vulgar  din  it  piercad- 

That  low  melodious  tone. 
It  thriird  on  my  awaken'd  ear 

Amid  the  noisy  mart. 
Its  music  over  every  sound 

Vibrated  in  my  heart. 

IVe  heard  full  oft  a  grander  strain 

Through  lofty  ai-ches  roll, 
That  bore  on  the  triumphant  tide 

The  rapt  and  captive  soul. 
In  this,  the  breath  of  my  own  hills 

Blew  o'er  me  soft  and  warm, 
And  shook  my  spii-it,  as  the  leaves 

Ai*e  shaken  by  the  storm. 


It  rose  above  the  ceaseless  din, 

It  filled  the  dusty  street, 
As  some  cool  breeze  of  freshness  blows 

Across  the  desert's  heat. 
It  shook  their  squalid  attic  homes — 

Pale  exiles  of  our  race — 
And  drew  to  dingy  window-panes 

Fnll  many  a  faded  face. 


In  through  the  narrow  rooms  it  pourVl, 

That  music  sweeping  on. 
And  perfumed  all  their  heavy  air 

With  flowers  of  summers  gone. 
With  waters  sparkling  to  the  lips, 

With  many  a  summer  breeze, 
That  woke  into  one  rippling  song 

The  shaken  summer  trees. 


In  it,  the  ripe  and  golden  corn* 
Bent  down  its  heavy  head ; 
In  it,  the  gi-ass  waved  long  and  sv-cot 
•  Above  their  kindred  dead ; 

S  S  2 
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In  it,  the  voices  of  the  loved 

They  might  no  more  behold 
Came  back  and  spoke  the  tender  word?, 

And  sang  the  songs  of  old. 

Sometimes  thei^  trembled  through  the  slraiu 

A  song  like  falling  tears. 
And  then  it  rose  and  burst  again 

Like  sudden  clashing  speai-s ; 
And  still  the  faces  in  the  street, 

And  at  the  windovr-pancs. 
Would  cloud  or  lighten,  gloom  or  fljii?h, 

With  all  its  changing  strains. 


The  great  American  war,  in  which  the  Irish  took  so  conspi- 
cuous  a  part,  supplied  abondance  of  material  for  either  prose  or 
poetry.  Many  contributions  of  striking  power  to  the  verse  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  were  the  result.  The  hand  of  one  man 
was  especially  busy  during  that  trying  time,  not  only  with  the 
sword  but  with  the  pen.  He  wrote  under  the  nom,  de  'plume  of 
Private  Miles  O'fieilly,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
He  was  Lieut.-Col.  C.  Gr.  Halpine  of  the  69th  New  York  regiment 
— a  regiment  exclusively  Irish — and  the  following  lines  from  his 
pen  tell  their  own  dramatic  story.     They  are  called 

APRIL  20,  1804. 

Three  years  ago  to-day 

We  raised  our  hands  to  heaven, 
And  on  the  rolls  of  muster 

Our  names  were  thirty-seven  ; 
There  were  just  a  thousand  bayonets. 

And  the  swords  were  thirty-seven, 
And  we  took  the  oath  of  service 

With  our  right  hands  raised  to  hoaven. 

Oh  'twas  a  gallant  day, 

In  memory  still  adored. 
That  day  of  our  sun-bright  nuptials 

With  the  musket  and  the  swoixl  I 
{Shrill  rang  the  fifes,  the  bugles  blared, 

And  beneath  a  cloudless  heaven 
Twinkled  a  thousand  bayonets, 

And  the  swords  were  thirty-sev^n. 
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Of  the  thousand  stalwart  bayonets 

Two  hundred  march'd  to-day  I 
Hundreds  lie  in  Virginia  swamps, 

And  hundreds  in  Maryland  clay ; 
And  other  hundreds,  less  happy,  drag 

Their  shattered  limbs  around, 
And  envy  the  deep,  long,  blessed  sleep 

Of  the  battle-field's  holy  ground. 

For  the  swords — one  night,  a  week  ago, 

The  remnant,  just  eleven. 
Gathered  around  a  banqueting  board 

With  seats  for  thirty-seven. 
There  were  two  limp'd  in  on  crutches, 

And  two  had  each  but  a  hand 
To  pour  the  wine  and  raise  the  cup, 

As  we  toasted  *  Our  flag  and  land.' 

And  the  room  seem'd  filled  with  whispers 

As  we  look'd  at  the  vacant  seats. 
And,  with  choking  throats,  we  push'd  aside 

The  rich  but  untasted  meats ; 
Then  in  silence  we  brimm'd  our  glassas. 

As  we  it)se  up — ^just  eleven — 
And  bow'd  as  we  drank  to  the  loved  and  the  dead 

Who  had  made  us  thirty-seven. 

Many  things  are  omitted  from  this  paper  which  some  may 
consider  essential  to  its  completeness.  No  allusion  had  been  made 
to  the  translations  from  the  Irish,  nor  to  the  rich  stores  of  poetry 
which  still  remain  locked  up  in  that  language.  Neither  have  I 
referred  to  the  men  who  devoted  their  time  and  their  talents  to 
collecting  and  publishing  this  verse;  nor  to  the  many  names, 
eminent  in  general  literature,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst  its 
authors.  In  fact,  I  have  barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject 
But  if  I  succeed  in  increasing  the  interest  which  is  already  felc 
in  it,  I  shall  have  achieved  the  object  with  which  I  set  out. 

James  O'Donoghue. 
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Sir  Henry  Taylor's  Autobiography.^ 


THERE  are  those,  the  writer  is  one,  in  whose  life  the  first  reading 
and  re-reading  of  Philip  Van  Artevdde  was  an  epoch.  The 
other  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  left  their 
impression :  but  the  great  < Dramatic  Romance'  has  always  stood 
alone.  It  was  not  merely  the  wonderful  thonghtfulness  and  beanty 
of  passages  beyond  number :  and  not  many  readers  know  how  many 
lines  from  Philip  Van  Artevelde  have  passed  into  stock  quotations : 
The  loorld  knmvs  nothing  of  its  greatest  men  has  been  aaid  by 
numbers  who  never  read  a  play  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's.  But  there 
was  a  strange  and  awe-inspiring  influence  exerted  upon  youthful 
readers  by  the  stem  sobriety,  the  restrained  good  sense,  combined 
with  the  bright  gleani  of  something  very  near  to  the  highest  poetic 
genius.  One  thought  the  author  must  be  sixty  at  least :  we  find  he 
was  only  thirty-four :  though  in  the  days  of  the  first  enthusiastic 
study  of  the  drama  that  would  have  appeared  as  advanced  middle 
age.  Good  sense,  in  combination  with  brilliancy,  overawes  readers 
of  twenty-two :  impresses  them  with  the  sense  of  an  infinite  elevm- 
tion  above  their  own  standpoint.  For  even  in  those  flighty  days 
the  youth  knew  well  how  he  ought  to  think  and  would  think  if  he 
were  wise.  Even  when  extravagantly  admiring  Byron,  we  knew 
in  ourselves  that  his  theory  of  life  and  of  moral  character  was  at 
its  root  idiotic.  But  in  those  days  we  suspended  our  moral  sense, 
and  enjoyed  the  hectic  and  unwise  beauty :  as  at  an  opera,  for  the 
song's  sake,  we  are  content  that  a  man  in  mortal  extremity  should 
stop  and  sing. 

For  many  years, — till  our  generation  has  grown  old, — our 
reverence  and  admiration  for  the  author  of  that  magnificent  poem 
have  hardly  lessened.  Yet  somehow  one  did  not  want  to  know 
more  of  the  author.  Familiarity  did  not  appear  becoming,  here. 
The  poem  held  one  oflF  firmly.  We  have  read  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  perhaps  ten  times ;  and  parts  of  it  have  been  repeated 
to  one's  self  times  innumerable.    We  mark  with  pleasure,  reading 
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this  Autobiography^  that  onr  favourite  passages  are  the  author's 
favourite  passages  too  j  and  we  are  deeply  interested  in  what  he 
tells  US  of  their  origin*  Yet  there  was  always  a  hardness  felt :  a 
sternness.  It  was  always  too  sagely  and  composedly  wise,  that 
exquisite  passage  which  tells  how  we  get  over  things  \  which  we 
have  quoted  in  this  magazine  (we  include  its  predecessor)  too  often 
already.  And  now  we  find  that  it  was  in  fact  written  iDefore  the 
first  grief  was  over.  These  beautiful  lines  were  not  written  after 
experience  had  shown  that  sorrow  would  be  tamed  by  time  and 
health:  but  at  the  very  first,  when  weaker  souls  would  have 
thought  to  sit  down  and  die.  It  was  not  even  as  when  a  dear 
young  friend,  crushed  under  the  bitterest  of  all  bereavement,  said 
feverishly  to  the  present  writer, '  I'm  not  going  to  break  down ;  I 
must  i)eg  away.'  It  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  sad  to  hear  him 
say  that  he  never  could  lift  up  his  head  again.  But  Artevelde's 
words,  perpetually  quoted,  are  most  typical  of  their  author.  We 
do  not  venture  to  call  him  self-sufficient.  But  he  is  self-sufficing, 
and  has  always  been  so.  Nor  do  we  say  he  thinks  of  himself  a  bit 
too  highly.     But  he  does  think  highly  of  himself. 

Ijooking  back,  now,  in  later  life,  and  in  the  light  of  this 
Autobiograpfiyy  one  seems  to  discern  in  Philip  Van  Artevdde  a 
simulated  maturity :  the  reaction  in  a  mind  which  has  risen  in 
wrath  against  an  idolatrous  admiration  of  Byron.  His  *  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  Byron,'  Sir  Henry  Taylor  tells  us,  *  was  morally 
stupefying';  and  he  burst  his  bonds  asunder,  as  lesser  readers 
have  done.  One  thinks,  reading  the  great  Play,  of  a  clever  student 
at  the  University  writing  his  prize-essay  for  the  reading  of  his 
Professors :  not  in  the  style  which  is  really  congenial  to  himself, 
but  in  that  which  he  knows  will  suit  them.  One  sees  the  young 
Henry  Taylor  was  thinking  of  his  great  friend,  the  judicious 
Southey ;  and  pruning  extravagances  in  that  thought.  And 
though  Henry  Taylor  was  never  so  young  as  many  men  have  been, 
one  is  pleased  to  find  occasional  little  outbreaks  of  what  is  distinctly 
not  so  very  wise,  in  this  awe-striking  personification  of  precocious 
maturity  and  wisdom.  The  Preface  to  Philip  Van  Artevelde  is 
unquestionably  arrogant  in  its  tone.  And  when  we  find  it  was  a 
man  of  thirty-four  who  took  upon  himself  so  to  lecture  mankind, 
we  are  amused.  But  it  is  thoroughly  like  the  lad  of  twenty-two 
in  the  Colonial  Office  writing  to  his  superior  that  ever  since  he 
entered  the  office  he  had  been  doing  the  work  of  a  statesman. 
And  it  is  completely  consistent  with  the  man's  calm  declaration 
that  *  in  point  of  intellectual  range  he  regarded  Sir  James  Stephen 
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and  Mr.  Gladstone  as  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  minds  as  his 
own.'  It  is  a  most  symptomatic  touch  that  the  young  Heniy 
Taylor  does  not  rather  put  it  that  he  *  belonged  to  the  same  cnrder 
of  minds '  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  do  not  need  the  Autobiograpkg 
to  tell  us  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was  never  at  a  University :  never 
at  a  public  school. 

But  we  have  the  Autobiography ^  while  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is 
still  with  us,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years  and  six  months.  It 
had  been  intended  to  come  later :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  given  to  the  world  now.  We  may  say  at  once  that 
it  is  most  interesting.  We  may  say  too,  that  it  makes  no  change 
in  our  estimate  of  the  man  formed  from  the  study  of  his  works. 
Here  is  unquestionably  the  author  of  Philip  Van  Arteveldcj  of 
The  Statesman^  of  Notes  from  Lifey  and  Notes  from  Books ;  as  he 
is  and  must  be.  The  provokingly-wise  Statesm/uiy  which  ought  to 
have  come  from  the  pen  of  Solomon,  or  at  the  least  of  one  who  had 
been  Prime  Minister  and  from  that  elevation  taken  the  measure  of 
his  fellow-creatures  for  twenty  years,  was  written  at  thirty-five 
by  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office.  No  wonder  that  its  tone  of  calm 
superiority  gave  offence.  When  Archbishop  Whately  wrote  (as 
Sir  H.  Taylor  tells  us  he  did)  an  analogous  book  called  The  Bishop^ 
at  least  he  did  not  put  his  name  to  it.  Through  all  this  frank 
picture  of  Sir  H.  Taylor,  from  his  own  hand,  we  have  the  same 
temperate  reserved  assured  strength  and  wisdom.  There  is  no 
fluster  nor  flutter :  even  when  his  dearest  friend  died,  even  when 
the  friend's  sister  decidedly  said  No.  From  early  youth,  Hoiry 
Taylor  was  always  par  negotiis.  The  entire  character  and  career 
strike  a  certain  awe,  and  bid  the  ordinary  mortal  keep  his  distance. 
In  the  case  of  any  one  else,  we  should  have  been  aggrieved  at 
finding  the  pros  and  cons  about  his  marriage  treated  with  a  grave 
solemnity  as  of  Gibbon  showing  us  how  Christianity  sfiade  its 
way.  Here  it  seems  quite  natural.  The  grand  Tnanner  becomes 
Sir  H.  Taylor,  and  everything  about  him.  And  though  the  stoiy 
is  told  quite  without  reserve,  those  who  have  hitherto  reverenced 
Sir  H.  Taylor  most,  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  stately  figure 
stands  secure  on  its  pedestal,  still. 

Henry  Taylor  was  born  at  Bishop  Middleham,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  on  October  18,  1800.  Sir  Henry  surprises  us  by 
stating  that  this  was  *  the  first  year  of  the  new  century.'  Does  a 
century  mean  a  hundred  years,  or  only  ninety-nine  ?  Was  the 
year  100  the  first  year  of  the  second  century,  or  the  last  year  of 
the  first?     He  conveys  that  he  would  have  been  pleased  had  his 
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birth  been  noble,  and  had  his  name  sounded  heroically.  We  can 
say  truly  that  we  never  thought  of  the  meaning  of  his  name  till 
he  made  this  suggestion.  His  father  was  of  gentle  descent,  but 
took  to  farming.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  ironmonger 
at  Durham.  She  died  while  her  famous  son,  the  youngest  of 
three,  was  an  infant.  But  her  short  life  had  been  happy.  The 
farm,  she  wrote,  was  *  the  sweetest  place  under  the  sun,  or  above 
it  either.'  Ah,  *  the  earth  hath  He  given  to  the  children  of  men.' 
The  father  was  a  man  of  good  ability :  he  wrote  many  articles  in 
the  Quarterly  Review.  But  he  was  habitually  grave  and  reserved : 
and  it  was  a  melancholy  home  in  which  the  boys  grew  up  till  their 
father  married  again  when  near  forty-seven.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
Henry  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman.  He  was  a  lazy  boy : 
and  in  his  nine  months  at  sea  he  never  once  went  up  the  rigging. 
After  some  years  of  irregular  home  education,  Henry  got  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  Government  Office.  The  three  brothers  lived  together 
in  a  London  lodging :  and  there  within  a  fortnight  the  two  elder 
died.  For  a  few  months  Henry  was  sent  to  Barbadoes :  then  he 
returned  home.  His  stepmother  was  angelic :  *  I  suppose  she 
Lad  faults  like  other  people,  but  I  never  found  out  what  they 
were.'  It  is  curious  to  find  in  a  letter  written  by  his  father  in 
1814,  all  the  scholarship  about  Eternal  Punishment  which  in 
these  last  months  has  come  new  to  many  from  the  eloquent 
Dean  Plumptre  of  Wells.  There  it  is :  all  about  the  j£on.  Yet 
Henry's  days  passed  heavily  in  his  secluded  home,  with  all  its 
kind  affection :  and  he  began  to  write  poetry,  *  built  on  Byron.' 
In  1822  he  first  saw  himself  in  print :  it  was  a  short  essay  in  the 
Quarterly  on  Moore's  L^sh  Melodies.  Within  a  year  he  went  to 
London,  hoping  to  support  himself  by  his  pen. 

He  arrived  in  London  on  October  23 :  and  next  day  called  on 
Gifford.  His  second  paper  in  the  Quarterly  was  a  review  of  Lord 
John  Russell ;  whom  it  helped  to  turn  from  poetry  to  politics. 
But  the  turning-point  in  Henry's  life  was  near.  In  January  he 
was  appointed  to  a  place  of  3001.  a  year  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Holland ;  and  in  that  office  he  did 
his  life-work.  There  was  great  delight  at  honae  at  his  deliverance 
from  hack-authorship ;  and  he  had  found  his  proper  place.  He 
plunged  into  his  work  eagerly ;  and  soon  wrote  to  his  fsither  that 
a  paper  he  had  composed  formed  the  substance  of  a  speech  by 
Canning.  His  faults  in  those  days,  he  says,  were  '  arrogance  and 
impertinence.'  For  years  he  drafted  despatches  in  a  style  and 
temper  of  which  in  after-days  he  was  heartily  ashamed.  Doubtless 
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Tvith  good  reason.  His  manner,  he  says,  was  against  him :  shjuess 
leading  him,  as  it  has  led  others,  to  affectation  and  unpleasant 
bluntness. 

His  great  friend  was  Hyde  Villiers,  brother  of  the  late  Eaii  of 
Clarendon,  and  of  Montagu,  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  had  other 
friends,  appointed  to  eminence :  Austin  the  parliamentary  lawyer, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  John  Romilly  who  became  Master  of  the 
Bolls.  Charming  above  all  others  was  Miss  Villiers.  He  did  a 
little  work  for  the  Quarterly ;  and  at  twenty-six  published  Isaac 
Comneiiivs.  Though  the  Quarterly  puffed  it,  the  public  would 
have  none  of  it.  It  was  Southey  who  suggested  to  him  the 
subject  of  his  great  poem ;  and  he  began  to  write  Philip  Van 
Artevelde  for  the  pleasure  of  writing ;  he  wrote  only  in  inspired 
moods ;  and  he  took  six  years  to  it.  There  were  tours  abroad ; 
two  with  Southey ;  and  Sir  Henry  records,  at  this  time,  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  of  him  that  he  '  wanted  nothing  but  ambition 
to  have  been  a  great  man ' ;  politically,  Mr.  Gladstone  meant. 
But  the  occasional  taking-down  came.  At  twenty-eighty  he  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Villiers,  and  met  decided  rejection. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  led  by  his  place  in  the  Colonial  Office  to  take 
deep  interest  in  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  We  wish  he  had 
not  habitually  used  the  phrase  ^  the  saints,'  to  signify  those  who 
were  moved  on  that  question  by  the  old  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong.  We  have  awful  glimpses  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery, 
and  of  the  fashion  in  which  those  who  inflicted  these  were 
applauded  by  the  ruling  caste :  as  in  many  other  instances.  And 
now  it  began  to  be  said  that  there  was  a  man  Taylor  in  the  office 
who  ruled  the  Secretary  of  State.  Apparently  he  did,  for  a  while. 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  rule  Lord  Stanley :  the  brilliant 
Lord  Stanley  of  that  day.  And  through  Lord  Stanley's  opposition, 
Taylor  failed  of  getting  some  merited  advancement. 

Hyde  Villiers  died  when  thirty-two.  He  and  Taylor  had  taken 
up  house  together  in  Suffolk  Street.  Not  long  after,  the  great 
passage  in  Artevelde  was  written.  And  it  was  in  passing  the 
dwelling  of  the  Villiers  family  that  the  lines  came : 

There  is  a  gate  in  Ghent ;  I  passed  beside  it ;  • 
A  threshold  there,  worn  of  my  fi^quent  feet, 
Which  I  shall  cross  no  more. 

Taylor  came  to  know  Scott ;  and  a  great  friendship  grew  np 
with  Wordsworth.  He  visited  Sydney  Smith  at  Combe  Floiey, 
in  a  rich  tract  of  Somersetshire.     Sydney  was  in  great  spirits : 
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'An  extensive  prospect  there  to  the  East;  Galatia,  Mesopotamia, 
lie  in  that  direction/ 

Now  fame  was  to  come.  Philip  Van  Artevelde^wsis  published : 
the  writer  being  thirty-four.  The  prudence  of  the  preface  was 
doubted ;  we  do  not  wonder.  But  Taylor  saya  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous ;  adding 
that  he  does  not  know  of  whom  that  was  first  said.  Many  school- 
boys could  tell  him  it  was  of  his  old  master  Byron.  His  father 
and  mother  (always  so-called)  were  made  very  happy :  and  him- 
self too.  Holland  House  opened  its  doors,  to  him.  But  he  did 
not  like  I^dy  Holland,  and  drew  off.  At  thirty-six  he  published 
The  Statesr^ian ;  which  he  rightly  calls  jpragmatic.  But  things  in 
it,  written  in  grave  irony,  were  taken  seriously.  The  first  edition, 
published  in  1836,  was  sold  off  by  1873,  and  it  was  not  a  large 
one. 

It  was  a  great  event  in  Taylor's  life  when  Mr.  Spring  Bice 
became  Secretary  of  State,  and  soon  asked  the  poetic  clerk  to 
visit  him  at  Petersham.  The  family  was  charming.  The  eldest 
daughter  had  Wordsworth  at  her  fingers'  ends.  But  Theodosia 
Alice,  the  youngest,  was  the  one  maid  in  the  world.  At  thirty- 
seven,  Taylor  proposed;  but  was  rejected  for  his  theological 
vmsoundness.  With  a  solemnity  which  indicates  some  lack  of 
humour,  the  story  is  told  of  the  wanderer's  return  to  orthodoxy ; 
under  the  powerful  counsel  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir  J.  Stephen 
(whose  influence  in  the  Colonial  Office  is  matter  of  history),  and 
Southey.  The  engagement  was  several  times  off  and  on ;  but  all 
came  right  at  the  last.  Proposals  were  repeatedly  made  to  give 
Taylor  a  place  of  more  dignified  sound  than  a  mere  clerkship ;  it 
was  by  his  own  choice  that  he  remained  content  in  that  position 
for  forty  years.  Mr.  Spedding  held  a  like  place ;  and,  strange  to 
tell.  Cardinal  Manning  was  for  a  while  a  junior  clerk. 

Whoever  desires  to  read  the  painful  story  of  the  way  in 
which  West  Indian  slaveholders  fought  and  bullied  to  keep 
their  slaves,  and  to  neutralise  their  liberation  after  the  British 
Parliament  granted  it,  may  find  it  vividly  told  in  these  volumes. 
The  Jamaica  Assembly  became  mutinous,  as  all  oppressors  tend  to 
become  when  they  are  no  longer  suffered  to  oppress.  That  body 
accused  the  House  of  Lords  of  *  either  cowardice  and  imbecility, 
or  fraud  and  malice ; '  and  the  House  of  Commons  of  ^  perjury 
and  corruption.'  Analogous  circumstances  in  recent  years  have 
reproduced  exactly  the  same  language.  There  are  regions  of 
England  in  which  it  may  be  read  in  the  county  newspaper  once 
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a  week.  When  the  privileged  are  stripped  of  their  privileges,  they 
use  awful  phraseology.  And  very  naturally  so.  Nor  can  the 
Autobiography^  as  it  deals  with  such  matters,  be  read  without 
the  strong  conviction  that  Sir  H.  Taylor  was  indeed  a  most 
sagacious  and  far-seeing  statesman.  But  while  his  marriage 
seemed  hopeless,  and  the  OflSce  was  full  of  worry,  he  sought 
retreat  in  imaginative  writing.  In  1838  he  wrote  Edwin  the 
Fair.  And  in  those  days  Southey's  brain  softened  and  he  was 
lost  to  his  friends.  But  on  October  17,  1839,  Taylor  and  Alice 
Spring  Bice  were  married.  And  peace  and  brightness  came  into 
his  father*s  home  as  well  as  into  his  own. 

Many  lively  pictures  are  given  of  distinguished  friends, 
political  and  literary.  These  must  be  sought  in  the  Tolomes. 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  when  Wordsworth  died,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis  proi)Osed  that  Taylor  should  be  appointed  Laureate ;  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Tennyson  was  *  little  known ' !  We  find  reoarded, 
too,  the  old  story  of  the  Aaa  and  the  Archbishopj  in  a  pleasant 
sketch  of  Archbishop  Whately  of  Dublin.  It  is  told  as  of  undoubted 
authority.  But  the  Archbishop  told  the  present  writer,  in  1863, 
that  the  story  is  wholly  without  foundation.  From  circumstances, 
too,  we  doubt  much  whether  the  Archbishop  was  author  of  the 
book  called  The  Bishop,  which,  as  Taylor  says,  was  ^  modelled 
upon  The  Statesman  and  quoted  from  it  largely.' 

About  1840-1,  Miss  Fen  wick,  a  specially-charming  relation 
of  his  mother,  grew  into  the  closest  intimacy  with  Wordsworth 
and  his  family ;  and  for  some  time  lived  at  Sydal  Mount.  The 
devotion  of  Miss  Fenwick  to  Wordsworth  was  extreme.  But  she 
gives  a  new  view  of  the  great  poet's  temper.  It  was  tempestuous, 
and  dark  moods  were  frequent :  ^  His  is  a  strong  but  not  a  happy 
old  age.'  He  died  in  April  1850.  And  Sir  H.  Taylor,  writing 
to  Miss  Fenwick  on  April  26,  says  what  is  possibly  true,  but  is 
startling :  *  He  was  the  greatest  (greater  ?)  of  the  two  great  men 
that  remained  to  us,  and  I  believe  the  old  Duke  is  the  same  age.' 
One  would  have  said  that  the  greatness  of  Wellington  and  tlie 
greatness  of  Wordsworth  were  hardly  commensurable.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  remember,  now,  that  even  after  Waterloo  the 
nobility  regarded  Wellington  as  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  military 
adventurer,  who  would  soon  find  his  level  in  society ;  and  even 
combined  to  keep  him  in  his  proper  place.  So  Mr.  Mozley  assures 
us  in  one  of  his  recent  interesting  volumes.* 

>  Reminiscences  of  Towns  Villages,  and  Schools.    Vol.  11.  p.  324. 
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Sir  H.  Taylor's  father  died  in  January  1851,  and  his  step- 
mother in  April  1853.  They  had  seen  him  do  his  best  work.  In 
any  case,  he  never  did  better. 

The  years  went  on,  in  usefulness  and  honour :  but  with  the 
changes  they  are  sure  to  bring.  In  1852  Sir  H.  Taylor  built  a 
house  at  Sheen ;  designed  by  that  incomparable  wife  who  firom 
the  first  week  had  taken  care  of  all  the  money.  The  health  of 
the  children  caused  continual  anxiety.  And  at  59  there  came 
severe  illness,  spasmodic  asthma :  which  after  months  of  great 
suffering  yielded  to  simple  means,  coming  of  a  lucky  chance.  '  The 
spasmodic  form  of  disease  has  never  returned.  The  cigarette 
which  brought  it  to  such  a  sudden  end  was  made  of  mild  tobacco 
in  paper  slightly  impregnated  with  saltpetre :  not  so  manufactured 
with  any  medicinal  view,  but  merely  to  make  it  bum  better.  It 
happened  to  be  at  hand  when  I  was  advised  to  try  smoking 
tobacco ;  and  it  was  this  particular  combination  which  saved  me : 
for  neither  saltpetre  nor  tobacco,  pure  and  simple,  or  in  other  pro- 
portions, was  of  much  use.'  Sir  H.  Taylor  had  early  ceased  to 
belong  to  any  club  save  The  Club  which  meets  only  to  dine.  The 
intimation  that  a  member  is  elected  is  still  sent  to  him  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  drawn  up  by  Gibbon.  He  enjoyed  social  life, 
though  (strange  to  say)  he  made  no  figure  in  it :  and  he  *  liked 
any  woman  better  than  any  man.'  .  Sir  Henry  acknowledges  that 
this  assertion,  made  of  him  by  a  friend,  is  substantially  true. 
St.  GlemeaVa  Eve  was  written  at  60 :  the  last  poetical  work. 
In  1861,  he  and  his  household  found  their  way  to  Bourne- 
mouth. Here  they  bought  a  house  for  summer :  Sheen  was  for 
winter.  Tennyson's  imagery,  in  conversation,  was  less  refined 
than  one's  expectation :  three  times  in  a  few  lines  we  find  him 
likening  the  publication  of  a  great  man's  intimate  concerns  to 
being  *  ripped  open  like  a  pig ' :  adding,  with  feeling,  *  that  he 
knew  he  himself  should  be  ripped  open  like  a  pig.'  About  this 
time  came  the  serious  event  of  growing  a  beard :  which  for  a 
while  was  so  bristly  that  Sir  H.  Taylor  could  but  be  '  a  good  and 
happy  hog.'  In  1862,  at  Oxford,  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  .  And  about  that  period  he  expresses  views  as  to  bribery  at 
elections  which  the  kindest  of  editors  once  struck  out  of  an  essay 
in  this  magazine  by  a  contributor  in  whose  productions  he  never 
blotted  another  line.  In  1869  Sir  H.  Taylor  was  made  a  Knight- 
C!ommander  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  He  was  to  have  been 
made  a  life  Peer :  but  the  Tory  lords  cast  out  a  measure  for  the 
creation  of  a  limited  number  of  such,  after  having  approved  of  its 
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introdaction.  Few  men  have  entered  the  House  of  Lords  who 
did  that  Chamber  more  honour  than  Sir  H.  Taylor  would  have 
done  it :  and  the  rank  would  not  have  been  unacceptable.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. .  ^  I  see  that  Lord  Derby  professed  his  belief  that 
a  life  peerage  would  not  be  attractive  to  the  great  majority  of  m^i 
really  eminent  in  science  and  literature.  I  entirely  disagree  firom 
him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  men  of  eminence  in  these  kinds 
would  be  very  glad  of  a  life  peerage ;  and  this,  not  only  because 
they  might  think  they  could  be  of  some  service  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  also  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  it.  I  never  heard  that 
they  had  renounced  the  world  and  all  its  vanities,  and  I  am  sure 
they  would  think  a  life  peerage  a  very  desirable  distincti<m.' 

Sir  Henry  adds :  ^  By  this  profession  Lord  Derby  could  oppose 
the  measure  without  appearing  to  imdervalue  literature  and 
science,  but  he  can  scarcely  have  really  held  the  belief  he  pro- 
fessed.' 

Here  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Carlyle.  ^  I  Temember 
Garlyle's  lectures  delivered  when  he  was  an  obscure  writer.  I  had 
made  great  efiforts  to  obtain  for  him  as  numerous  an  audience  as 
possible.  Though  he  was  nervous  to  the  last  degree,  he  resolved 
that  they  should  be  spoken  extempore.  His  utterances  were  wild 
and  strange  and  convulsive,  and  once  and  again  I  felt  as  if  it 
would  all  fiill  to  pieces ;  but  I  observed  before  long  that  the  very 
throes  and  gasps  and  agonies  of  the  parturition  served  to  enchain 
the  attention  of  his  hearers :  and  it  was  these  lectures  which  gave 
Carlyle  his  first  launch  into  popularity.' 

Many  who  have  been  trained  to  regard  the  great  Sir  Robert 
Peel  as  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  cautious  and  safe,  will  be 
surprised  to  know  that  Lord  Aberdeen  (the  Premier)  decLured 
that  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  Hhe  most  indiscreet  man  in  conversation 
he  ever  met.' 

In  1872  (the  age  is  always  visible  at  a  glance)  Sir  H.  Taylor 
retired  from  the  office  where  he  had  done  so  much  wise  and 
good  work:  and  his  autobiography,  begun  in  1865,  became  his 
occupation.  Though  now  published  for  the  first  time,  in  1877 
it  was  privately  printed  for  the  reading  of  a  few  friends.  Some 
of  these  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  absence  of  reserve  in 
one  who  had  never  been  gushingly  confidential.  Yet  the  illus* 
trious  author  tells  us  frankly  that  it  has  been  no  part  of  his 
design  to  tell  the  whole  truth.  But  what  is  told  is  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  And  it  is  a  blameless,  touching,  and  beau- 
tiful record  of  a  noble  life.  A«  K*  H.  -  B. 


^33 


Est  honor  et  tumults. 


rpO  heroes  old  these  mounds  are  dedicate. 

"*-     Nought  know  we  of  their  exploits,  or  the  cause 

In  which  they  fronted  danger  with  applause, 
At  last  thus  sepulchred  in  what  then  was  state. 
Perchance  in  some  wild  battle's  fierce  debate 

They  saved  their  perilPd  tribe  from  ruin  dire, 

Or  for  it  some  great  glory  did  acquire ; 
Sure  theirs  no  valour  of  a  conmion  rate. 
0  ancient  son^  of  honour !    Ye  did  well. 

Ye  in  your  day ;  and  justly  won  your  rest 
On  this  hill-top  conspicuous  from  afar« 

0  nameless  sleepers !    Yet  these  barrows  tell 
Your  praises  ever ;  yea,  they  beacons  are 

To  us  in  life's  vast  struggle  still  oppressed. 

Joiix  W.  Halk^!. 
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WHEN  I  first  knew  Madame  Guiccioli,  towards  the  close  of  1844, 
she  had  just  returned  to  Paris  from  Bavenna,  andoccupied^ 
jointly  with  an  elderly  lady  relative,  a  small  and  plainly  famished 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  She  was  then  about  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  looked  younger,  partly  owing  to  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  her  complexion,  partly  to  an  admirably  proportioned 
figure  and  a  most  luxuriant  profusion  of  yellowish  hair,  which 
she  wore  in  long  curls  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Her 
eyes  were  not  particularly  expressive,  nor  can  I  imagine  her  ever 
to  have  possessed  that  extraordinary  fascination  traditionally 
associated  with  her  name.  Her  conversation  was  that  of  a  sensible 
and  well-educated  woman,  and  her  manner  perfectly  frank  and 
unaffected,  but  both  were  singularly  deficient  in  animation ;  and 
it  was  quite  an  exceptional  circumstance  if  any  chance  allusion  to 
Byron  or  Italy,  the  only  two  subjects  in  which  she  appeared  to 
feel  an  interest,  had  the  effect  of  momentarily  arousing  her  from 
her  habitual  placidity.  She  spoke  French  fluently  and  English 
tolerably,  and,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  specimens  of  her  letters 
published  by  Mr..Madden  in  his  *  Life  of  Lady  Blessington,'  wrote 
both  languages  correctly;  she  had,  moreover,  a  natural  taste 
for  poetry,  a  graceful  impromptu  from  her  pen,  in  the  shape 
of  a  *  canzonetta '  dedicated  to  a  lady  friend,  being  still  in  my 
possession. 

In  those  days  she  mixed  little  in  general  society,  but  after 
her  marriage  with  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  *  received '  regularly, 
and  soon  established  her  position  as  the  attractive  magnet  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  best  frequented  salons  in  Paris.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed  that  she  owed  but  a  small  share  of 
her  success  to  the  social  qualities  of  her  husband,  as  original  and 
eccentric  a  being  as  I  ever  remember  meeting ;  he  was  a  peppery, 
queer-tempered  little  man,  who,  while  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  under  Louis  Philippe,  had  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety  by  being  called  to  order  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  had  goaded  the  estimable  Monsieur  Pasquier  to  frenzy  by  hi^ 
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ill-timed  interruptions  and  exaggerated  Anglophobia.  When 
nominated  a  senator  by  Napoleon  III.  he  became  a  trifle  more 
circumspect,  and  rarely  took  part  in  the  questions  under  dis- 
cussion; but  in  private  life  his  satirical  propensities  remained 
unchanged,  and  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if,  notwithstanding  the 
iinancial  advantages  she  undoubtedly  derived  from  her  tmion  with 
M.  de  Boissy,  Madame  la  Marquise  ever  felt  as  thoroughly  at 
home  in  the  spacious  hotel  of  the  Eue  d'Anjou  as  in  the  unpre- 
tending entresol  of  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire. 

About  five  or  six  years  before  the  breaking  up  of  the  Gore 
House  establishment,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  art 
treasures  contained  therein,  I  saw  Lady  Blessington  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  her,  having  contributed 
pretty  regularly  since  1841  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  annuals 
under  her  editorship ;  but,  owing  to  a  protracted  residence  on  the 
Continent,  I  had  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of  becoming  person- 
ally acquainted  with  her.  I  had  heard  much  of  her  courtesy  to 
strangers,  but  was  scarcely  prepared  for  a  reception  so  frankly  and 
winningly  cordial  that  before  I  had  been  five  minutes  in  her 
company  I  felt  as  entirely  at  my  ease  as  if  we  were  old  friends ; 
an  impression,  I  should  be  disposed  to  imagine,  experienced  by 
all  who  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  with  her. 
Although  considerably  past  the  prime  of  life,  the  hand  of  time 
had  lain  lightly  on  her,  and  she  might  still  be  called  a  handsome 
woman ;  her  voice  was  low,  rich  and  melodious  in  tone,  a  sUght 
Irish  accent  imparting  to  it  an  additional  piquancy  and  charm. 
I  noticed  on  this  and  subsequent  occasions  that  whatever  might 
be  the  subject  discussed,  whether  literary,  social,  or  political,  she 
listened  attentively  to  the  opinions  of  others  before  expressing 
her  own,  and,  far  from  laying  down  the  law,  as  she  has  more  than 
once  been  unjustly  accused  of  doing,  contented  herself  with 
throwing  in  here  and  there  some  stray  word  or  suggestion,  which, 
while  it  often  shed  a  new  light  on  the  question  at  issue,  was  never 
obtrusively  dictatorial. 

Count  d'Orsay,  on  the  contrary,  revelled  in  argument,  and 
especially  relished  the  idea  of  defending  an  apparently  untenable 
position.  I  remember  once  hearing  him  maintain  for  at  least  half 
an  hour,  in  opposition  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Lord  Brougham, 
that  Paul  de  Kock's  novels  were  eminently  moral,  and,  what  is 
more,  succeed  in  converting  that  generally  intractable  individual 
to  his  way  of  thinking.  Gore  House  was  then  the  favourite  resort 
of  almdst  every  man  of  note  in  London  ;  people  constantly  dropped 
VOP.  V.  NO.  Ki^.  T  T 
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in  from  ten  to  twelve  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  cbibs,  and  not 
unfrequently  remained  until  two  or  three  in  the  mornings  follow- 
ing  the  example  of  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  who, 
honouring  the  celebrated  artist  Madame  Le  Brnn  with  an  after- 
dinner  visit,  paid  her  the  flattering  compliment  of  saying,  ^I 
usually  pass  my  evenings  in  going  from  one  party  to  another,  bat 
when  I  am  with  you  I  siay^  Nor  were  youth  and  beauty  absent 
from  these  charming  rSuniona;  the  presence  of  our  hostess's 
nieces,  Marguerite  and  Nelly  Power,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  guests.  Both  were  extremely  pretty  girls,  and  not 
only  looked  but  talked  well ;  Marguerite,  the  eldest,  possessed  a 
certain  literary  talent,  and  subsequently  edited  the  '  Keepsake ' 
for,  I  think,  two  years,  besides  affixing  her  name  to  more  than  one 
gracefully  written  tale  which  Dickens  in  his  letters  mentions  in 
terms  of  high  commendation.  Nelly  was  of  a  quieter  and  more 
retiring  disposition  than  her  sister,  and  died  comparatively  young; 
it  was  to  her  that  Landor  inscribed  in  1842  the  following  pretty 
lines  quoted  in  Mr.  Madden's  book  : — 

The  happy  who  are  called  above 
Must  give  the  aiigela  all  their  love ; 
So  when  you  get  thei^e  you  will  find 
Exactly  what  you  left  behind. 

I  was  absent  from  Paris  when  Lady  Blessington  arrived  there, 
and  on  my  return  a  few  months  after  her  death  found  Marguerite 
and  Nelly  installed  in  a  tiny  apartment  of  the  Bue  de  Couicelles, 
and  D'Orsay,  who  had  partially  resumed  hia  artistic  occupation^ 
projecting  several  important  works  both  in  painting  and  scul{^ure, 
none  of  which,  unfortunately,  he  lived  long  enough  to  complete. 
The  last  time  I  met  him  was  at  a  party  given  by  a  young  Bussian 
who,  from  having  successfully  accomplished  a  trip  to  Belgium  in 
a  balloon,  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  *  lion,'  and,  being 
abundantly  furnished  with  the  circulating  medium,  entertailied 
his  friends  right  royally  in  a  snug  bachelor's  retreat  leading  out 
of  the  Champs  Ely  sees.  This  ivas  early  in  1852 ;  a  few  months 
later — August  4  of  the  same  year — one  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
men  I  have  ever  known  expired,  after  a  lingering  illness,  in  his 
fifty-second  year,  sincerely  lamented  by  all  to  whom  his  generous 
heart  and  unaflfected  kindliness  had  endeared  him. 

I  saw  but  little  of  John  Poole  during  his  long  stay  in  Parii?, 
and  had  no  particular  wish  to  improve  the  acquaintimce,  his 
habits  and  mode  of  life,  especially  in  his  latter  years,  so  essentially 
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differing  from  those  generally  adopted  in  civilised  society.  *  He 
was  invariably  to  be  found,  at  least  once  in  the  day,  at  Galignani's  ; 
and  I  remember  one  afternoon,  when  walking  along  the  Eue  de 
Rivoli  with  Chamier,  the  well-known  author  of  *  Ben  Brace '  and 
other  nautical  novels,  coming  across  him  mooning  in  a  somewhat 
zigzag  fashion  in  the  direction  of  the  reading-roonu 

*  Hollo,  Poole  I '  cried  my  companion  in  his  usual  cheery  voice, 
*  how  goes  the  world  with  you  ? ' 

*The  world?'  repeated  the  author  of  *Paul  Pry,'  steadying 
himself  against  a  column  and  staring  at  the  questioner  with  a 
lack-lustre  eye;  *if  it'is  like  my  head  at  this  moment  I  should 
say  it  goes  roiind.^ 

The  day  after  the  coup  (Tetaty  as  soon  as  tranquillity  was 
sufficiently  restored  to  enable  people  to  circulate  through  the 
streets  without  being  stopped  every  fifty  yards  by  a  sergent  de 
villey  I  was  talking  to  Gronow  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 
when  Poole,  rather  less  *  elevated '  than  was  customary  with  him, 
sidled  up  to  us. 

*  Sharp  practice,'  he  said ; '  you  know  Thiers  is  arrested  ? ' 

*  Serve  him  right,'  replied  Gronow,  who  was  a  strong  partisan 
of  the  new  regime ;  *  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond  between  them, 
and  the  cleverest  won.     The  coup  d^etat  was  a  necessity.' 

*  May  be,'  said  Poole,  *  but  I  fancy  the  loser,  who  was  tired  of 
playing  second  fiddle,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  The  Thiers  Hat 
would  have  suited  him  better.' 

I  knew  Horace  Smith  very  well,  and  frequently  met  him  while 
residing  in  Brighton ;  he  lived  with  his  wife  and  daughters  in 
Cavendish  Place,  close  to  Regency  Square,  and  both  was  and 
deserved  to  be  as  popular  a  man  as  any  in  *  London-super- Mare.' 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  finer  or  more  intellectual  head,  or  a  coun- 
tenance more  expressive  of  amiability  and  good  humour;  his 
manner  was  quiet  and  unassuming,  but  there  was  a  latent  drollery 
in  his  eye  that  only  awaited  an  occasion  to  vent  itself  in  some 
racy  anecdote  or  witty  impromptu.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
Brighton  society ;  no  dinner  table  was  complete  without  him,  his 
bright  geniality  rendering  him  equally  a  favourite  with  old  and 
young.  Even  his  brother  authors — IrritahUc  genus — esteemed 
and  liked  him, for  he  never  said  an  ill-natured  thing,  and  was  always 
the  first  to  recognise  and  appreciate  the  talent  of  others;  nor  do  I 
believe — so  utterly  unselfish  was  he,  and  so  conscientiously 
imbued  with  the  PaTiglossiiin  philosophy  that  all  was  for  the  best 
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in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds — ^that  in  the  whole  coorge  of  his 
existence  he  could  ever  have  had  an  enemy. 

He  once  told  me  a  good  story  of  a  night  he  had  passed  in  a 
stage  coach,  when  railways  were  not  and  the  journey  from  one 
part  of  England  to  another  was  a  serious  undertaking.  I  fofget 
where  he  was  going,  but  the  distance  was  considerable,  and  the 
four  inside  passengers  naturally  endeavom-ed  to  settle  themsdves 
as  commodiously  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Two  of  them 
were  a  married  couple,  the  husband  sitting  with  his  back  to  tbe 
horses  and  evidently  not  altogether  at  his  ease.  About  half  an 
hour  after  starting  be  turned  to  his  wife  and  anxiously  inquired 
if  she  were  comfortable. 

*  Pretty  well,'  she  replied  in  a  drowsy  tone. 

*  You  feel  no  draught  from  the  window  ? ' 

*  None  at  all.' 

*  Quite  sure  ? ' 

*  Quite.' 

^Ah!'  remarked  the  affectionate  fpoao  after  a  momentary 
pause,  *  then  suppose  we  change  places.* 

My  acquaintance  with  Charles  Lever  was  chiefly  limited  to 
correspondence,  mainly  relating  to  two  or  three  articles  of  mine 
published  in  the  *  Dublin  University  Magazine  ; '  but  I  once  had 
the  pleasure  of  sharing  with  him  a  box  at  the  Haymarket  during 
Webster's  management  of  that  theatre.  I  do  not  remember  what 
the  play  was,  but  most  assuredly  we  heard  little  of  it^  my  com- 
panion's tongue  scarcely  allowing  itself  a  moment's  respite  from 
the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  discoursing  <  de  omnibus  rebus 
et  quibusdam  aliis,'  with  a  perpetual  flow  of  humour  as  spontaneous 
as  it  was  irresistible.  Whatever  subject  he  touched  upon  became 
in  bis  hands  a  vehicle  for  anecdote  or  reminiscence,  and  so  inex- 
haustible was  his  store  of  both  that  I  have  ever  since  bitterly 
regretted  not  to  have  had  another  opportunity  of  enjoying  them. 

When  in  Dublin,  while  talking  to  McGlashan  (Carry's  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Sackville  Street)  shortly  after  the  appearance  of 
*  Harry  Lorrequer,'  I  asked  him  what  was  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine.  *  It  might  be  better  and  it  might  be  worse,*  he  replied 
with  a  Scotchman's  usual  caution ;  ^  but  we  shall  do  now.  AU 
we  wanted  was  a  lever  to  raise  it,  and  I'm  sore  mistaken  if  the 
public  are  not  beginning  to  find  out  that  we've  got  one.' 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1842  that  I  first  saw  William  Harrison 
Ainsworth  at  Kensal  Manor  House,  the  pretty  residence  then 
occupied  by  him  on  the  Harrow  Road.  I  had  previously  exchanged 
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letters  with  him  respecting  a  paper  or  two  written  for  the  new 
magazine  he  had  just  started,  and  on  my  arrival  in  town  received 
a  cordial  invitation  to  dine  with' him.  He  was  then  a  strikingly 
handsome  man,  as  the  many  portraits  published  at  the  time, 
especially  that  by  Alaclise,  sufficiently  testify,  and,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  sensation  excited  by  ^  Jack  Sheppard,'  held  a  pro- 
nunent  place  among  the  popular  authors  of  the  day,   ^  Rookwood,' 

*  Crichton,'  •  Guy  Fawkes,'  and  notably  the  *  Tower  of  London,' 
bad  also  obtained  a  large  share  of  public  favour ;  and  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  *  Miser's  Daughter,'  to  be  followed  shortly  by 

•  Windsor  Castle,'  proved  that  his  powers  of  invention  and  pic- 
turesque description  had  lost  nothing  of  their  attractive  brilliancy. 

On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  guests,  with  the  exception  of 
the  host's  own  family,  were  exclusively  literary,  including  his 
cousin  William  Francis  Ainsworth,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
party,  Robert  Bell,  Dudley  Costello,  and  last,  not  least,  that  de- 
lightful poet  and  essayist  Laman  Blanchard.  The  latter  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  again  before  leaving  London,  and  possess 
a  highly  valued  memorial  of  our  acquaintance  in  the  shape  of  some 
charniing  verses  addressed  to  my  (then)  little  daughter,  which, 
although  they  have  been  introduced  with  a  few  slight  alterations 
into  his  poem  entitled  *  The  Shadows  of  Love,'  I  make  no  apology 
for  transcribing  here. 

Though  fragile  and  tender, 

The  lightest  thing  made 
—     • -  To  soften  its  splendour  ■  '  • 

Hath  always  a  shade ; 
Then  how  should  Love's  tongno 

Have  no  accent  of  grief, 
When  a  shadow  is  flimg 

From  the  LUi/a  pale  leaf? 

Ainsworth  frequently  came  to  Paris  during  my  stay  there,  and 
we  generally  went  the  round  of  the  theatres  together.  When  a 
version  of  *  Jack  Sheppard '  was  brought  out  at  the  Porte  St. 
Sfturtin  under  the  title  of  *  Les  Chevaliers  du  Brouillard,'  he  was 
specially  invited  by  the  manager  to  witness  the  performance ;  and, 
although  favourably  impressed  by  the  talent  displayed  in  the  part 
of  the  hero  by  Madame  Marie  Laurent,  avowed  his  decided  pre- 
ference for  its  original  representative,  Mrs.  Keeley.  He  had  a  sort 
of  nervous  laugh,  which  broke  out  at  intervals  when  anything 
happfsied  to  strike  his  fancy ;  and  the  sight  of  the  gauze  cm-tain 
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drawn  across  the  stage  to  simulate  a  Ix)Ddon  fog  so  convulsed  him 
with  merriment  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  restrain  it,  the 
familiar  *  ha !  ha  ! '  every  now  and  then  burst  out  involuntarily 
until  the  act  was  over. 

Oddly  enough,  we  inhabited  the  same  house  at  Brighton  in 
Arundel  Terrace  at  different  periods,  he  taking  it  when  I  gave  it 
up  ;  so  that  we  were  alternately  each  other's  host  and  guest.  He 
afterwards  furnished  a  villa  called  *  Little  Kockley  '  at  Hurstpier- 
I)oint,  on  the  other  side  of  the  downs,  where  he  remained  for 
several  years  ;  and  I  often  look  back  with  regret  on  more  than 
one  pleasant  ramble  with  my  old  friend  in  the  adjoining  Danny 
Park.  He  finally  removed  to  *  Hill  View  Lodge,'  at  Eeigate,  where 
he  died  January  3,  1882. 

In  one  of  the  last  letters  I  received  from  him,  dated  Septem- 
ber 22, 1 881 ,  lie  alludes  as  follows  to  a  circumstance  which  afforded 
him  much  gratification,  as  showing  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
deservedly  held  by  his  fellow  townsmen :  *  I  have  just  returned 
from  Manchester,  where  I  have  received  a  great  ovation  and 
established  myself  as  the  "  Lancashire  novelist." ' 
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Prince   Otto: 

A  IIOMANCR 

By  B.  L,  Stevbnson. 

BOOK   I. -PRINCE  EmiANT. 
CHAPTER   L 

IN  WHICH   THE   PRINCE   DEPARTS   ON   AN   ADVENTrRE. 

YOU  shall  seek  in  vain  upon  the  map  of  Europe  for  the  bygone 
state  of  Oriinewald.  An  independent  principality,  an  in- 
finitesimal member  of  the  German  Empire,  she  played,  for  several 
centuries,  her  part  in  the  discord  of  Europe  ;  and,  at  last,  in  the 
ripeness  of  time  and  at  the  spiriting  of  several  bald  diplomatists^ 
vanished  like  a  morning  ghost.  Less  fortunate  than  Poland,  she 
left  not  a  regret  behind  her ;  and  the  very  memory  of  her  boun- 
daries has  faded. 

It  was  a  iMitch  of  hilly  country  covered  with  thick  wood. 
Many  streams  took  their  beginning  in  the  glens  of  Griinewald, 
turning  mills  for  the  inhabitants.  There  was  one  town,  Mitt- 
walden,  and  many  browil,  wooden  hamlets,  climbing  roof  above 
roof,  along  the  steep  bottom  of  dells,  and  communicating  by 
covered  bridges  over  the  larger  of  the  torrents.  The  hum  of 
watermills,  the  splash  of  running  water,  the  clean  odour  of  pine 
sawdust,  the  sound  and  smell  of  the  pleasant  wind  among  the 
innumerable  army  of  the  mountain  pines,  the  dropping  fire  of 
huntsmen,  the  dull  stroke  of  the  wood-axe,  intolerable  roads, 
fresh  trout  for  supper  in  the  clean  bare  chamber  of  an  inn,  and 
the  song  of  birds  and  the  music  of  the  village-bells — these  were 
the  recollections  of  the  Griinewald  tourist. 

North  and  east  the  foothills  of  Griinewald  sank  with  varying 
profile  into  a  vast  plain.  On  these  sides  many  small  states  bordered 
with  the  principality,  Gerol  stein,  an  extinct  grand  duchy,  among 
the  number.  On  the  south  it  marched  with  the  comparatively 
powerful  kingdom  of  Seaboard  Bohemia,  celebrated  for  its  flowers 
and  mountain  bears,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  singular  sim-» 
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plicity  and  tenderness  of  heart.  Several  intermarriages  had,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  united  the  crowned  families  of  Griine- 
wald  and  maritime  Bohemia ;  and  the  last  Prince  of  Griinewald, 
whose  history  I  purpose  to  relate,  drew  his  descent  through 
Perdita,  the  only  daughter  of  King  Florizel  the  First  of  Bohemia. 
That  these  intermarriages  had  in  some  degree  mitigated  the 
roiigh,  manly  stock  of  the  first  Griinewalds,  was  an  opinion  widely 
held  within  the  borders  of  the  principality.  The  charcoal  burner, 
the  mountain  sawyer,  the  wielder  of  the  broad  axe  among  the 
congregated  pines  of  Griinewald,  proud  of  their  hard  hands,  proud 
of  their  shrewd  ignorance  and  almost  savage  lore,  looked  with  an 
unfeigned  contempt  on  the  soft  character  and  manners  of  the 
sovereign  race. 

The  precise  year  of  grace  in  which  this  tale  begins  shall  be 
left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.  But  for  the  season  of  the 
year  (which,  in  such  a  story,  is  the  more  important  of  the  two)  it 
was  already  so  far  forward  in  the  spring,  that  when  mountain 
people  hewrd  horns  echoing  all  day  about  the  north-west  comer 
of  the  principality,  they  told  themselves  that  Prince  Otto  and 
his  hunt  were  up  and  out  for  the  last  time  till  the  return  of 
autumn. 

At  this  point  the  borders  of  Griinewald  descend  somewhat 
steeply,  here  and  there  breaking  into  crags ;  and  this  sha^^  and 
trackless  country  stands  in  a  bold  contrast  to  the  cultivated 
plain  below.  It  was  traversed  at  that  period  by  two  roads  alone; 
one,  the  imperial  highway,  bound  to  Brandenau  in  G-erolstein, 
descended  the  slope  obliquely  and  by  the  easiest  gradients.  The 
other  ran  like  a  fillet  across  the  very  forehead  of  the  hills,  dipping 
into  savage  gorges,  and  wetted  by  the  spray  of  tiny  waterfalls. 
Once  it  passed  beside  a  certain  tower  or  castle,  built  sheer  upon 
the  margin  of  a  formidable  cliff,  and  commanding  a  vast  prospect 
of  the  skirts  of  Crriinewald  and  the  busy  plains  of  Gerolstein. 
The  Felsenburg  (so  this  tower  was  called)  served  now  as  a  prison, 
now  as  a  hunting-seat ;  and  for  all  it  stood  so  lonesome  to  the 
naked  eye,  with  the  aid  of  a  good  glass  the  burghers  of  Brandenau 
could  coimt  its  windows  from  the  lime-tree  terrace  where  they 
walked  at  night. 

In  the  wedge  of  forest  hillside  enclosed  between  the  roads, 
the  horns  continued  all  day  long  to  scatter  tumult ;  and  at  length, 
as  the  sun  began  to  draw  near  to  the  horizon  of  the  plain,  a  very 
rousing  triumph  announced  the  slaughter  of  the  quarry.  The 
first  and  second  huntsman  had  drawn  somewhat  aside,  and  from 
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tlie  summit  of  a  knoll  gazed  down  before  them  On  the  drooping 
shoulders  of  the  hill  and  across  the  expanse  of  plain.  They 
covered  their  eyes,  for  the  sun  was  in  their  faces.  The  glory  of 
its  going  down  was  somewhat  pale.  Through  the  confused  tracery 
of  many  thousands  of  naked  poplars,  the  smoke  of  so  many  houses 
and  the  evening  steam  ascending  from  the  fields,  the  sails  of  a 
windmill  on  a  gentle  eminence  moved  very  conspicuously,  like  a 
donkey's  ears.  And  hard  by,  like  an  open  gash,  the  imperial 
high-road  ran  straight  sunward,  an  artery  of  travel. 

There  is  one  of  nature's  spiritual  ditties,  that  has  not  yet 
been  set  to  words  or  human  music :  ^  The  Invitation  to  the  Boad ; ' 
an  air  continually  sounding  in  the  ears  of  gipsies,  and  to  whose 
inspiration  our  nomadic  fathers  journeyed  all  their  days.  The 
hour,  the  season,  and  the  scene,  all  were  in  delicate  accordance. 
The  air  was  full  of  birds  of  passage,  steering  westward  and  north- 
ward over  Griinewald,  an  army  of  specks  to  the  up-looking  eye. 
And  below,  the  great  practicable  road  was  bound  for  the  same 
quarter. 

But  to  the  two  horsemen  on  the  knoll  this  spiritual  ditty  was 
unheard.  They  were,  indeed,  in  some  concern  of  mind,  scanning 
every  fold  of  the  subjacent  forest,  and  betraying  both  anger  and 
dismay  in  their  impatient  gestures. 

*  I  do  not  see  him,  Kuno,'  said  the  first  huntsman,  *  nowhere 
— not  a  trace,  not  a  hair  of  the  mare's  tail!  No,  sir,  he's  oflF; 
broke  cover  and  got  away.  Why,  for  twopence  I  would  hunt  him 
with  the  dogs!* 

*  Mayhap,  he's  gone  home,'  said  Kuno,  but  without  conviction. 

*  Home !  *  sneered  the  other.  *  I  give  him  twelve  days  to  get 
home.  No,  it's  begun  again ;  it's  as  it  was  three  years  ago, 
before  he  married ;  a  disgrace !  Hereditary  prince,  hereditary  fool ! 
There  goes  the  government  over  the  borders  on  a  grey  mare. 
What's  that?  No,  nothing— no,  I  tell  you,  on  my  word,  I  set  more 
store  by  a  good  gelding  or  an  English  dog.     That  for  your  Otto ! ' 

*  He's  not  my  Otto,'  growled  Kuno. 

*  Then  I  don't  know  whose  he  is,'  was  the  retort. 

*You  would  put  your  hand  in  the  fire  for  him  to-morrow,' 
said  Kuno,  facing  round. 

*  Me  !'  cried  the  huntsman.  *  I  would  see  him  hanged  !  I'm 
a  Griinewald  patriot — enrolled,  and  have  my  medal,  too ;  and  I 
would  help  a  prince  !     I'm  for  liberty  and  Gondremark.' 

*  Well,  it's  all  one,'  said  Kuno.  *  If  anybody  said  what  you 
said,  you  would  have  his  blood,  and  you  know  it.' 
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^  You  have  him  on  the  braiQ,'  retorted  his  companion.  ^  There 
he  goes ! '  he  cried,  the  next  moment. 

And  sure  enough,  about  a  mile  down  the  mountain,  a  rider  on 
a  white  horse  was  seen  to  flit,  rapidly  across  a  heathy  open  and 
vanish  among  the  trees  on  the  farther  side. 

*  In  ten  minutes  he'll  be  over  the  border  into  Gerolstein,'  said 
Kuno.     *  It's  past  cure.' 

*  Well,  if  he  founders  that  mare,  I'll  never  forgive  him,' 
added  the  other,  gathering  his  reins. 

And  as  they  turned  down  from  the  knoll  to  rejoin  their  com- 
rades, the  sun  dipped  and  disappeared,  and  the  woods  fell  in- 
stantly into  the  gravity  and  greyness  of  the  early  night. 


CHAPTER  11. 

IN   WHICH   THE   PRINCE   PLAYS   HAROUX-AL-RASCHID. 

The  night  fell  upon  the  Prince  while  he  was  threading  green 
tracks  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  wood ;  and  though  the  stars 
came  out  overhead  and  displayed  the  interminable  order  of  the 
pine-tree  pyramids,  regular  and  dark  like  cypresses,  their  light 
was  of  small  service  to  a  traveller  in  such  lonely  paths,  and  froa 
thenceforth  he  rode  at  random.  The  austere  face  of  natnre,  the 
uncertain  issue  of  his  course,  the  open  sky  and  the  free  air, 
delighted  him  like  wine  ;  and  the  hoarse  chafing  of  a  river  on  his 
left  sounded  in  his  ears  agreeably. 

It  was  past  eight  at  night  before  his. toil  was  rewarded  and  he 
issued  at  last  out  of  the  forest  on  the  firm  white  high-road.  It 
lay  downhill  before  him,  with  a  sweeping  eastward  trend,  faintly 
bright  between  the  thickets  ;  and  Otto  paused  and  gazed  upon  it. 
So  it  ran,  league  after  league,  still  joining  others,  to  the  fartfaesrt 
ends  of  Europe,  there  skirting  the  sea-surge,  here  gleaming  in  the 
lights  of  cities  ;  and  the  innumerable  army  of  tramps  and  travellers 
moved  upon  it  in  all  lands  as  by  a  common  impulse,  and  were 
now  in  all  places  drawing  near  to  the  inn  door  and  the  night's 
rest.  The  pictures  swarmed  and  vanished  in  his  brain ;  a  surge 
of  temptation,  a  beat  of  all  his  blood,  went  over  him,  to  set  spur 
to  the  mare  and  to  go  on  into  the  unknown  for  ever.  And  then 
it  passed  away  ;  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  that  habit  of  middling 
actions  which  we.  call  eommon  sense,  resumed  their  empire^  and 
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in  that  changed  mood,  his  eye  lighted  upon  two  bright  windows 
on  his  left  hand,  between  the  road  and  river. 

He  turned  oflf  by  a  by-road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
knocking  with  his  whip  on  the  door  of  a  large  farmhouse,  and  a 
chorus  of  dogs  from  the  farmyard  were  making  angry  answer.  A 
very  tall,  old,  whiteheaded  man  came,  shading  a  candle,  at  the 
summons.  He  had  been  of  great  strength  in  his  time,  and  of  a 
handsome  countenance ;  but  now  he  was  fallen  away,  his  teeth 
were  quite  gone,  and  his  voice  when  he  spoke  was  broken  and 
falsetto. 

*  You  will  pardon  me,'  said  Otto.  ^  I  am  a  traveller  and  have 
entirely  lost  my  way,' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  old  man,  in  a  very  stately,  shaky  manner,  *  you 
are  at  the  River  Farm,  and  I  am  Killian  Gottesheim,  at  your 
disposal.  We  are  here,  sir,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  JVIitt- 
walden  in  Griinewalfl  and  Brandenau  in  Gerolstein :  six  leagues  to 
either,  and  the  road  excellent ;  but  there  is  not  a  wine  bush,  not 
a  carter's  alehouse,  anywhere  between.  You  will  have  to  accept 
my  hospitality  for  the  night ;  rough  hospitality,  to  which  I  make 
you  freely  welcome ;  for,  sir,'  he  added  with  a  bow,  *  it  is  God 
who  sends  the  guest.' 

*  Amen.  And  I  most  heartily  thank  you,'  replied  Otto,  bowing 
in  his  turn. 

*  Fritz,'  said  the  old  man,  turning  towards  the  interior,  *  lead 
round  this  gentleman's  horse  ;  and  you,  sir,  condescend  to  enter.' 

Otto  entered  a  chamber  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
ground-floor  of  the  building.  It  had  probably  once  been  divided  ; 
for  the  farther  end  was  raised  by  a  long  step  above  the  nearer, 
and  the  blazing  fire  and  the  white  supper-table  seemed  to  stand 
upon  a  dais.  All  around  were  dark,  brass-mounted  cabinets  and 
cupboards ;  dark  shelves  carrying  ancient  country  crockery;  guns 
and  antlers  and  broadside  ballads  on  the  wall ;  a  tall  old  clock  with 
roses  on  the  dial ;  and  down  in  one  corner  the  comfortable  promise 
of  a  wine  barrel.     It  was  homely,  elegant  and  quaint. 

A  powerful  youth  hurried  out  to  attend  on  the  grey  mare ; 
and  when  Mr.  Killian  Gottesheim  had  presented  him  to  his 
daughter  Ottilia,  Otto  followed  to  the  stable  as  became,  not 
perhaps  the  Prince,  but  the  good  horseman.  When  he  returned, 
a  smoking  omelette  and  some  slices  of  home-cured  hfin\,  were 
waiting  him ;  these  were  followed  by  a  ragout  and  a  cheese ;  and 
it  was  not  until  his  guest  had  entirely  satisfied  his  hunger,  and 
the  whole  party  drew  about  the  fire  over  the  wine  jug,  that 
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Killian  Gottesheim's  elaborate  courtesy  permitted  him  to  addre^ 
a  question  to  the  Prince. 

*  You  have  perhaps  ridden  far,  sir  ? '  he  inquired. 

*  I  have,  as  you  say,  ridden  far,'  replied  Otto ;'  and,  as  you 
have  seen,  I  was  prepared  to  do  justice  to  your  daughter's  cookery.' 

*  Possibly,  sir,  from  the  direction  of  Brandenau?*  continued 
Killian. 

*  Precisely:  and  I  should  have  slept  to-night,  had  I  not 
wandered,  in  Mittwalden,'  answered  the  Prince,  weaving  in  a 
patch  of  truth,  according  to  the  habit  of  all  liars. 

*  Business  leads  you  to  Mittwalden  ?  '  was  the  next  question. 

*  Mere  curiosity,'  said  Otto.  *  I  have  never  yet  visited  the 
principality  of  Griinewald.' 

*A  pleasant  state,  sir,'  piped  the  old  man,  nodding,  *  a  very 
pleasant  state,  and  a  fine  race,  both  pines  and  people.  We 
reckon  ourselves  part  Griinewalders  here, lying  so  near  the  borders; 
and  the  river  there  is  all  good  Griinewald  water,  every  drop  of  it. 
Yes,  sir,  a  fine  state.  A  man  of  Griinewald  now  will  swing  me  an 
axe  over  his  head  that  many  a  man  of  Gerolstein  could  hardly 
lift;  and  the  pines,  why,  deary  me,  there  must  be  more  pines  in 
that  little  state,  sir,  than  people  in  this  whole  big  world.  TPis 
twenty  years  now  since  I  crossed  the  marches,  for  we  grow  home- 
keepers  in  old  age ;  but  I  mind  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  Up  and 
down,  the  road  keeps  right  on  from  here  to  Mittwalden;  and 
nothing  all  the  way  but  the  good  green  pine-trees,  big  and  little, 
and  water  power !  water  power  at  every  step,  sir.  We  once  soM- 
a  bit  of  forest,  up  there  beside  the  high-road;  and  the  sight  of 
minted  money  that  we  got  for  it,  has  set  me  ciphering  ever  since 
what  all  the  pines  in  Griinewald  would  amount  to.' 

*  I  suppose  you  see  nothing  of  the  Prince?'  inquired  Otto. 
*No,'  said  the  young  man,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  *nor 

want  to.' 

*  Why  so  ?  is  he  so  much  disliked  ? '  asked  Otto. 

*  Not  what  you  might  call  disliked,'  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
*  but  despised,  sir.' 

*  Indeed,'  said  the  Prince,  somewhat  faintly. 

*  Yes,  sir,  despised,'  nodded  Killian,  filling  a  long  pipe,  *and, 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  justly  despised.  Here  is  a  man  with 
great  opportunities,  and  what  does  he  do  with  them  ?  He  hunt^ 
and  be  dresses  very  prettily,  which  is  a  thing  to  be  ashamed  of  in 
a  man,  and  he  acts  plays ;  and  if  he  does  aught  else,  the  ne\w  of 
it  has  not  come  here.' 
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*  Yet  these  axe  all  innocent,'  said  Otto,  *  What  would  you 
have  him  do — make  war  ?  ' 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  the  old  man.  *  But  here  it  is ;  I  have  been 
fifty  years  upon  this  Kiver  Farm,  and  wrought  in  it,  day  in,  day 
out ;  I  have  ploughed  and  sowed  and  reaped,  and  risen  early,  and 
waked  late ;  and  this  is  the  upshot :  that  all  these  years  it  has 
supported  me  and  my  family ;  and  been  the  best  friend  that  ever 
I  had,  set  aside  my  wife ;  and  now,  when  my  time  comes,  I  leave 
it  a  better  farm  than  when  I  found  it.  So  it  is,  if  a  man  works 
hearty  in  the  order  of  nature ;  he  gets  bread  and  he  receives 
comfort,  and  whatever  he  touches  breeds.  And  it  humbly  appears 
to  me  if  that  Prince  was  to  labour  on  his  throne,  as  I  have 
laboured  and  wrought  in  my  farm,  he  would  find  both  an  increase 
and  a  blessing.' 

*I  believe  with  you,  sir,'  Otto  said ;  *  and  yet  the  parallel  is 
inexact.  For  the  farmer's  life  is  natural  and  simple;  but  the 
prince's  is  both  artificial  and  complicated.  It  is  easy  to  do  right 
in  the  one,  and  exceedingly  difficult  not  to  do  wrong  in  the  other. 
If  your  crop  is  blighted,  you  can  take  off  your  bonnet  and  say, 
"  God's  will  be  done  " ;  but  if  the  prince  meets  with  a  reverse,  he 
may  have  to  blame  himself  for  the  attempt.  And  perhaps,  if  all 
the  kings  in  Europe  were  to  confine  themselves  to  innocent 
amusement,  the  subjects  would  be  the  better  off.' 

^  Ay,'  said  the  young  man  Fritz,  ^  you  are  in  the  right  of  it 
there.  That  was  a  true  word  spoken.  And  I  see  you  are  like  me, 
a  good  patriot  and  an  enemy  to  princes.' 

Otto  was  somewhat  abashed  at  this  deduction,  and  he  made 
haste  to  change  his  ground.  ^  But,'  said  he,  ^  you  surprise  me  by 
what  you  say  of  this  Prince  Otto.  I  have  heard  him,  I  must  own, 
more  favourably  painted.  I  was  told  he  was,  in  his  heart,  a  good 
fellow,  and  the  enemy  of  no  one  but  himself.' 

*  And  so  he  is,  sir,'  said  the  girl,  *  a  very  handsome,  pleasant 
prince  ;  and  we  know  some  who.  would  shed  their  blood  for  him.' 

*  0 !     Kuno ! '  said  Fritz.     *  An  ignoramus ! ' 

<Ay,  Kuno,  to  be  sure,'  quavered  the  old  farmer.  ^Well, 
since  this  gentleman  is  a  stranger  to  these  parts,  and  curious 
about  the  Prince,  I  do  believe  that  story  might  divert  him.  This 
Kuno,  you  must  know,  sir,  is  one  of  the  hunt  servants,  and  a  most 
ignorant,  intemperate  man :  a  right  Griinewalder,  as  we  say  in 
Gerolstein.  We  know  him  well,  in  this  house  ;  for  he  has  come 
as  far  as  here  after  his  stray  dogs  ;  and  I  make  all  welcome,  sir, 
without  account  of  state  or  nation.    And,  indeed,  between  GeroU 
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bteiQ  and  Griiaewald  the  peace  has  held  so  long  that  the  roads 
stand  open  like  my  door ;  and  a  man  will  make  no  more  of  the 
frontier  than  the  very  birds  themselves.* 

*  Ay,'  said  Otto,  *  it  has  been  along  peace — a  peace  of  centuries.' 

*  Centuries,  as  you  say,'  returned  Killian  :  *  the  more  the  pity 
that  it  should  not  be  for  ever.  Well,  sir,  this  Kuno  was  one  day 
in  fault,  and  Otto,  who  has  a  quick  temper,  up  with  his  whip  and 
thrashed  him,  they  do  say,  soundly.  Kuno  took  it  as  best  he  could, 
but  at  last  he  broke  out,  and  dared  the  Prince  to  throw  his  whip 
away  and  wrestle  like  a  man ;  for  we  are  all  great  at  wrestling  in 
these  parts,  and  it's  so  that  we  generally  settle  our  disputes.  Well, 
sir,  the  Prince  did  so ;  and  being  a  weakly  creature,  found  the 
tables  turned ;  for  the  man  whom  he  had  just  been  thrashing  like 
a  negro  slave,  lifted  him  with  a  back  grip  and  threw  him  heels 
overhead.* 

*  He  broke  his  bridle-arm,'  cried  Fritz — *  and  some  say  his  nose. 
Serve  him  right  say  I !  Man  to  man,  which  is  the  better  at  that?' 

« And  then  ?  *  asked  Otto. 

*  0,  then,  Kuno  carried  him  home ;  and  they  were  the  best 
of  friends  from  that  day  forth.  I  don't  say  it's  a  discreditable 
story,  you  observe,'  continued  Mr.  Gottesheim  ;  *  but  it's  droU,  and 
that's  the  fact.  A  man  should  think  before  he  strikes ;  for,  as 
my  nephew  says,  man  to  man  was  the  old  valuation.' 

*  Now,  if  you  were  to  ask  me,'  said  Otto,  *  I  should  perhaps 
surprise  you.    I  think  it  was  the  Prince  that  conquered.* 

*  And,  sir,  you  would  be  rights'  replied  Killian,  seriously.  *Iii 
the  eyes  of  God,  I  do  not  question  but  you  would  be  right ;  but 
men,  sir,  look  at  these  things  differently,  and  they  laugh.' 

*  They  made  a  song  of  it,'  observed  Fritz.  *  How  does  it  go? 
Ta-tum-ta-ra  .  .  .  .' 

*  Well,'  interrupted  Otto,  who  had  no  great  anxiety  to  hear 
the  song,  *  the  Prince  is  young ;  he  may  yet  mend.' 

*  Not  so  young,  by  your  leave,'  cried  Fritz.     *  A  man  of  forty.' 

*  Thirty-six,'  corrected  Mr.  Gt)tte8heim. 

*  0,'  cried  Ottilia,  in  obvious  disillusion,  *  a  man  of  middle 
age !     And  they  said  he  was  so  handsome  when  he  was  young!' 

*  And  bald,  too,'  added  Fritz. 

Otto  passed  his  hand  among  his  locks.  At  that  moment  he 
was  far  from  happy,  and  even  the  tedious  evenings  at  Mittwalden 
Palace  began  to  smile  upon  him  by  comparison. 

*0,  six-and-thirty!'  he  protested.  «A  man  is  not  yet  oM 
at  six-and-thirty.     I  am  that  age  myself.' 
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*  i  should  have  taken  you  for  more,  sir,'  piped  the  old  farmer. 
*  Eut  if  that  be  so,  you  are  of  an  age  with  Master  Ottekin,  as 
I>eople  call  him ;  and,  I  would  wager  a  crown,  have  done  more 
service  in  your  time.  Though  it  seems  young  by  comparison  with 
men  of  a  great  age  like  me,  yet  it's  some  way  through  life  for  all 
that ;  and  the  mere  fools  and  fiddlers  are  beginning  to  grow  weary 
and  to  look  old.  Yes,  sir,  by  six-and-thirty,  if  a  man  be  a  fol- 
lower of  God's  laws,  he  should  have  made  himself  a  home  and  a 
good  name  to  live  by ;  he  should  have  got  a  wife  and  a  blessing 
on  his  marriage  ;  and  his  works,  as  the  Word  says,  should  begin 
to  follow  him.' 

*  Ah,  well,  the  Prince  is  married,'  cried  T^'ritz,  with  a  coarse 
burst  of  laughter. 

*  That  seems  to  entertain  you,  sir,'  said  Otto. 

*Ay,'  said  the  young  boor.  *Did  you  not  know  that?  I 
thought  all  Europe  knew  it!'  And  he  added  a  pantomime  of  a 
nature  to  explain  his  accusation  to  the  dullest. 

*  Ah,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Gottesheim,  *  it  is  very  plain  that  you  are 
not  from  hereabouts  1  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  whole  princely 
family  and  Court  are  rips  and  rascals,  not  one  to  mend  another. 
They  live,  sir,  in  idleness  and — what  most  commonly  follows  it — 
corruption.  The  Princess  has  a  lover ;  a  Baron,  as  he  calls  him- 
self, from  East  Prussia.  Nor  is  that  the  worst  of  it,  for  this 
foreigner  and  his  paramour  are  suffered  to  transact  the  State 
affairs,  while  the  Prince  takes  the  salary  and  leaves  all  things  to 
go  to  wrack.  There  will  follow  upon  this  some  manifest  judgment 
which,  though  I  am  old,  I  may  survive  to  see.' 

*Good  man,  you  are  in  the  wrong  about  Gondremark,'  said 
Fritz,  showing  a  greatly  increased  animation ;  *  but  for  all  the 
rest,  you  speak  the  God's  truth  like  a  good  patriot.  As  for  the 
Prince,  if  he  would  take  and  strangle  his  wife,  I  would  forgive 
him  yet.' 

*  Nay,  Fritz,'  said  the  old  man,  *  that  would  be  to  add  iniquity 
to  evil.  For  you  perceive,  sir,'  he  continued,  once  more  address- 
ing himself  to  the  unfortunate  Prince,  *  this  Otto  has  himself  to 
thank  for  these  disorders.  He  has  his  young  wife  and  his  princi- 
jjality,  and  he  has  sworn  to  cherish  both.' 

*  Sworn  at  the  altar!'  echoed  Fritz.  *  But  put  your  faith  in 
princes ! ' 

*  Well,  sir,  he  leaves  them  both  to  an  adventurer  from  East 
Pjussia,'  pursued  the  farmer ;  *  leaves  the  girl  to  be  seduced  and 
to  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  her  name's  become  a  taproom  by- 
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word,  and  she  not  yet  twenty ;  leaves  the  country  to  be  over- 
taxed, and  bullied  with  armaments,  and  jockeyed  into  war ^ 

*War!'  cried  Otto. 

*So  they  say,  sir;  those  that  watch  their  ongoings,  say  to 
war,'  asseverated  Killian.  *  Well,  sir,  that  is  very  sad  ;  it  is  a  sad 
thing  for  this  poor,  wicked  girl  to  go  down  to  hell  with  people's 
curses ;  it's  a  sad  thing  for  a  tight  little  happy  country  to  be 
misconducted;  but  whoever  may  complain,  I  humbly  conceive, 
sir,  that  this  Otto  cannot.  What  he  has  worked  for,  that  he  has 
got;  and  may  God  have  pity  on  his  soul,  for  a  great  and  a  silly 
sinner's ! ' 

*  He  has  broke  his  oath;  then  he  is  a  perjurer.  He  takes  the 
money  and  leaves  the  work ;  why,  then  plamly  he's  a  thief.  A 
cuckold  he  was  before,  and  a  fool  by  birth.  Better  me  that!' 
cried  Fritz,  and  snapped  his  fingers. 

*  And  now,  sir,  you  will  see  a  little,'  continued  the  farmer, 

*  why  we  think  so  poorly  of  this  Prince  Otto,  There's  such  a 
thing  as  a  man  being  pious  and  honest  in  the  private  way ;  and 
there  is  such  a  thing,  sir,  as  a  public  virtue ;  but  when  a  man  has 
neither,  the  Lord  lighten  him !  Even  this  Grondremark,  that  Fritj 
here  thinks  so  much  of ' 

*  Ay,'  interrupted  Fritz,  *  Gondremark's  the  man  for  me.  I 
would  we  had  his  like  in  Gerolstein.' 

^ He  is  a  bad  man,'  said  the  old  farmer,  shaking  his  head; 

*  and  there  was  never  good  begun  by  the  breach  of  God's  com- 
mandments. But  so  far  I  will  go  with  you :  he  is  a  man  that 
works  for  what  he  has.' 

*  I  tell  you  he's  the  hope  of  Griinewald,'  cried  Fritz.  *  He 
doesn't  suit  some  of  your  high-and-dry,  old,  ancient  ideas ;  but 
he's  a  downright  modem  man-^  man  of  the  new  lights  and  the 
progress  of  the  age.  He  does  some  things  wrong ;  so  they  all  do ; 
but  he  has  the  people's  interests  next  his  heart ;  and  you  mark 
me — you,  sir,  who  are  a  Liberal,  and  the  enemy  of  all  their  govern- 
ments, you  please  to  mark  my  words — the  day  will  come  in 
Griinewald,  when  they  take  out  that  yellow-headed  skulk  of  a 
Prince  and  that  dough-faced  Messalina  of  a  Princess,  march  'em 
back  foremost  over  the  borders,  and  proclaim  the  Baron  Gondre- 
mark  first  President.  I've  heard  them  say  it  in  a  speech.  I  was 
at  a  meeting  once  at  Brandenau,  and  the  Mittwalden  delegates 
spoke  up  for  fifteen  thousand.  Fifteen  thousand,  all  brigaded, 
and  each  man  with  a  medal  round  his  neck  to  rally  by.  That's 
all  Gondremark,' 
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*  Ay,  sir,  you  see  what  it  leads  to :  wild  talk  to-day,  and  wilder 
doings  to-mdttow,'  said  the  old  man.  *  For  there  is  oiits  thing  cer- 
tain :  that  this  Gondremark  has  one  foot  in  the  Court  backstairs, 
and  the  other  in  the  Masons'  lodges.  He  gives  himself  out,  sir, 
for  what  nowadays  they  call  a  patriot — a  man  from  East  Prussia!' 

*Give  himself  out !'  cried  Fritz.  *  He  is!  He  is  to  lay  by 
his  title  as  soon  as  the  fiepublic  is  declared ;  I  heard  it  in  a 
speech.' 

*Lay  by  Baron  to  take   up  President?'   returned  Killian. 

*  King  Log,  King  Stork.     But  you'll  live  longer  than  I,  and  you 
will  see  the  fruits  of  it.' 

*  Father,'  whispered  Ottilia,  pulling  at  the  speaker's  coat, 

•  surely  the  gentleman  is  ill.' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  cried  the  farmer,  rewaking  to  hospitable 
thoughts ;  *  can  I  oflfer  you  anything  ? ' 

*I  thank  you.  I  am  very  weary,'  answered  Otto.  *I  ha^e 
presumed  ui)on  my  strength.  If  you  would  show  me  to  a  bed,  I 
should  be  grateful.' 

<  Ottilia,  a  candle  I '  said  the  old  man.  *  Indeed,  sir,  you  look 
pale.  A  little  cordial  water  ?  No  ?  Then  follow  me,  I  beseech 
you,  and  I  will  bring  you  to  the  stranger's  bed.  You  are  not  the 
first  by  many  who  has  slept  well  below  my  roof,'  continued  the 
old  gentleman,  mounting  the  stairs  before  his  guest ;  *  for  good 
food,  honest  wine,  a  grateful  conscience,  and  a  little  pleasant  chat 
before  a  man  retires,  are  worth  all  the  possets  and  apothecary's 
drags.  See,  sir,'  and  here  he  opened  a  door  and  ushered  Otto 
into  a  little  whitewashed  sleeping-room,  *  here  you  are  in  port. 
It  is  small,  but  it  is  airy,  and  the  sheets  are  clean  and  kept  in 
lavender.  The  window,  too,  looks  out  above  the  river,  and  there's 
no  music  like  a  little  river's.  It*. plays  the  same  tune  (and  that's 
the  favourite)  over  and  over  again,  and  yet  does  not  weary  of 
it  like  men  fiddlers.  It  takes  the  mind  out  of  doors  ;  and  though 
we  should  be  grateful  for  good  houses,  there  is,  after  all,  no  house 
like  God's  out-of-doors.  And  lastly,  sir,  it  quiets  a  man  down 
like  saying  his  prayers.  So  here,  sir,  I  take  my  kind  leave  of  you 
until  to-morrow;  and  it  is  my  prayerful  wish  that  you  may 
slumber  like  a  prince.' 

And  the  old  man,  with  the  twentieth  courteous  inclination, 
left  his  guest  alone. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

IX   WHICH  THE  PRINCE  COMFORTS  AGE  AND    BEAUTY   AND   DEUYERS 
A  LECTURE   ON  DISCRETION   IN   LOYE. 

The  Piince  was  early  abroad:  in  the  time  of  the  first  chorus  of 
birds,  of  the  pure  and  quiet  air,  of  the  slanting  sunlight  and  the 
mile-long  shadows.  To  one  who  had  passed  a  miserable  night, 
the  freshness  of  that  hour  was  tonic  and  reviving;  to  steal 
a  march  upon  his  slumbering  fellows,  to  be  the  Adam  of  the 
coming  day,  composed  and  fortified  his  spirits ;  and  the  Prince, 
breathing  deep  and  pausing  as  he  went,  walked  in  the  wet  fields 
beside  his  shadow,  and  was  glad. 

A  trellised  path  led  down  into  the  valley  of  the  brook,  and  he 
turned  to  follow  it.  The  stream  was  a  break-neck,  boiling  high* 
land  river.  Hard  by  the  farm,  it  leaped  a  little  precipice  in  a  thick 
grey-mare's  tail  of  twisted  filaments,  and  then  lay  and  worked 
and  bubbled  in  a  lynn.  Into  the  middle  of  this  quaking  pool  a 
rock  protruded,  shelving  to  a  cape ;  and  thither  Otto  scrambled 
and  sat  down  to  ponder. 

Soon  the  sun  struck  through  the  screen  of  branches  and  thin 
early  leaves  that  made  a  hanging  bower  above  the  fall ;  and  the 
golden  lights  and  flitting  shadows  fell  upon  and  marbled  the 
surface  of  that  seething  pot ;  and  rays  plunged  deep  among  the 
turning  waters ;  and  a  spark,  as  bright  as  a  diamond,  lit  upon  the 
swaying  eddy.  It  began  to  grow  warm  where  Otto  lingered,  warm 
and  heady;  the  lights  swam,  weaving  their  maze  across  the 
shaken  pool ;  on  the  impending  rock,  reflections  danced  like 
butterflies;  and  the  air  was  fanned  by  the  waterfall  as  by  a 
swinging  curtain. 

Otto,  who  was  weary  with  tossing  and  beset  with  horrid 
phantoms  of  remorse  and  jealousy,  instantly  fell  dead  in  love 
with  that  sun-chequered,  echoing  comer.  Holding  his  feet^  he 
stared  out  of  a  drowsy  trance,  wondering,  admiring,  musing, 
losing  his  way  among  unceitain  thoughts.  There  is  nothing  that 
so  apes  the  external  bejtfiDg  of  free  will  as  that  unconscious 
bustle,  obscurely  following  liquid  laws,  with  which  a  river  contends 
among  obstructions.  It  seems  the  very  play  of  man  and  destiny, 
and  as  Otto  pored  on  these  recurrent  changes^  he  grew,  by  equal 
steps,  the  sleepier  and  the  more  i)rofound.  Eddy  and  Prince 
were  alike  jostled  in  their  purpose,  alike  anchored  by  intangible 
influences  in  one  comer  of  the  woild.     Eddy  and  Prince  were 
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alike  useless,  starkly  useless,  in  the  cosmology  of  men.  Eddy 
and  Prince — Prince  and  eddy. 

It  19  probab.le  he  had  been  some  while  asleep  when  a  voice 
recalled  him  from  oblivion.  *  Sir,'  it  was  saying;  and  looking 
round,  he  saw  Mr.  Killian's  daughter,  terrified  by  her  boldness 
and  making  bashful  signals  bom  the  shore.  She  was  a  plain, 
honest  lass,  healthy  and  happy  and  good,  and  with  that  sort 
of  beauty  that  comes  of  happiness  and  health.  But  her  confusion 
lent  her  for  the  moment  an  additional  charm. 

*  Good  morning,'  said  Otto,  rising  and  moving  towards  her.. 
*  I  arose  early  and  was  in  a  dream.' 

<  0,  sir ! '  she  cried,  *  I  wish  to  beg  of  you  to  spare  my  father ; 
for  I  assure  your  Highness,  if  he  had  known  who  you  was,  he 
would  have  bitten  his  tongue  out  sooner.  And  Fritz,  too — how 
he  went  on!  But  I  had  a  notion;  and  this  morning  I  went 
straight  down  into  the  stable,  and  there  was  your  Highness's 
crown  upon  the  stirrup-irons  !  But,  oh,  sir,  I  made  certain  you 
would  spare  them ;  for  they  were  as  innocent  as  lambs.' 

<  My  dear,'  said  Otto,  both  amused  and  gratified,  <  you  do  not 
understand.  It  is  I  who  am  in  the  wrong ;  for  I  had  no  business 
to  conceal  my  name  and  lead  on  these  gentlemen  to  speak  of  me. 
And  it  is  I  who  have  to  beg  of  you,  that  you  will  keep  my  secret 
and  not  betray  the  discourtesy  of  which  I  was  guilty.  As  for  any 
fear  of  me,  your  friends  are  safe  in  Gerolstein  ;  and  even  in  my 
own  territory,  you  must  be  well  aware  I  have  no  power.' 

*  0,  sir,'  she  said,  curtseying,  *  I  would  not  say  that :  the 
huntsmen  would  all  die  for  you.' 

< Happy  Prince!'  said  Otto.  *But  although  you  are  too 
courteous  to  avow  the  knowledge,  you  have  had  many  opportunities 
of  learning  that  I  am  a  vain  show.  Only  last  night  we  heard  it 
very  clearly  stated.  You  see  the  shadow  flitting  on  this  hard 
rock.  Prince  Otto,  I  ain  afraid,  is  but  the  moving  shadow,  and 
the  name  of  the  rock  is  Gondremark.  Ah  I  if  your  friends  had 
fallen  foul  of  Gondremark !  But  happily  the  younger  of  the  two 
admires  him.  And  as  for  the  old  gentleman  your  father,  he  is  a 
wise  man  and  an  excellent  talker,  and  I  would  take  a  long  wager 
he  is  honest.' 

*  0,  for  honest,  your  Highness,  that  he  is ! '  exclaimed  the  girl. 
*  And  Fritz  is  as  honest  as  lie.  And  as  for  all  they  said,  it  was 
just  talk  and  nonsense;  When  countryfolk  get  gossiping,  they 
00  on,  i  do  assure  you,  for  the  fun  ;  they  don't  as  much  as  think 
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of  what  they  say.    If  you  went  to  the  next  farm,'  it's  my  belief 
you  would  hear  as  much  against  my  father*' 

*  Nay,  nay,'  said  Otto,  *  there  you  go  too  fast.  For  all  that 
was  said  against  Prince  Otto — ' 

*  0,  it  was  shameful ! '  cried  the  girl. 

*  Not  shameful— true,'  returned  Otto.  *  Oh,  yes— true.  I  am 
all  they  said  of  me — all  that  and  worse.' 

*  I  never  I '  cried  Ottilia.  *  Is  that  how  you  do  ?  Well,  you 
would  never  be  a  soldier.  Now  if  anyone  accuses  me,  I  get  up 
and  give  it  them.  Oh,  I  defend  myself.  I  wouldn't  take  a  fault  at 
another  person's  hands,  no,  not  if  I  had  it  on  my  forehead.  And 
that's  what  you  must  do,  if  you  mean  to  live  it  out.  But,  indeed, 
I  never  heard  such  nonsense.  I  should  think  you  was  ashamed 
of  yourself  1     You're  bald  then,  I  suppose? 

*  0  no,'  said  Otto,  fairly  laughing.  *  There  I  acquit  myself: 
not  bald ! ' 

*  Well,  and  good  ? '  pursued  the  girl.  *  Come  now,  you  know 
you  are  good,  and  I'll  make  you  say  so  ... .  Your  Highness,  I 
beg  your  humble  pardon.  But  there's  no  disrespect  intended. 
And  anyhow,  you  know  you  are.' 

*Why,  now,  what  am  I  to  say?'  replied  Otto.  *You  are 
a  cook,  and  excellently  well  you  do  it ;  I  embrace  the  chance  of 
thanking  you  for  the  ragout.  Well  now,  have  you  not  seen  good 
food  so  bedevilled  by  imskilful  cookery,  that  no  one  could  be 
brought  to  eat  the  pudding?  That  is  me,  my  dear.  I  am  full  of 
good  ingredients,  but  the  dish  is  worthless.  I  am — I  give  it  you 
in  one  word—  sugar  in  the  salad.' 

*Well,  I  don't  care,  you're  good,'  reiterated  Ottilia,  a  little 
flushed  by  having  failed  to  understand. 

*  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,'  replied  Otto :  <  You  are !  * 

*  Ah,  well,  that's  what  they  all  said  of  you,'  moralised  the  girl ; 
*  such  a  tongue  to  come  round — such  a  flattering  tongue ! ' 

*  0,  you  forget,  I  am  a  man  of  middle  age,'  the  Prince 
chuckled. 

*  Well,  to  speak  to  you,  I  should  think  you  was  a  boy ;  and 
Prince  or  no  Prince,  if  you  came  worrying  where  I  was  cooking,  I 
would  pin  a  napkin  to  your  tails  ....  And,  0  Lord,  I  declare  I 
hope  your  Highness  will  forgive  me,'  the  girl  added.  *  I  can't 
keep  it  in  my  mind.' 

*  No  more  can  I,'  cried  Otto.  *  That  is  just  what  they  com- 
plain of  I' 

They  made  a  loverly-looking  couple  j  only  the  heavy  pouring 
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of  that  horse-tail  of  water  made  them  raise  their  voices  above 
lovers'  pitch.  But  to  a  jealoas  onlooker  from  above,  their  mirth 
and  close  proximity  might  easily  give  umbrage;  and  a  rough 
voice  out  of  a  tuft  of  brambles  began  calling  on  Ottilia  by 
name.  She  changed  colour  at  that.  ^It  is  Fritz,'  she  said.  ^  I 
must  go.' 

*  Go,  my  dear,  and  I  need  not  bid  you  go  in  peace,  for  I  think 
yon  have  discovered  that  I  am  not  formidable  at  close  quarters,' 
said  the  Prince,  and  made  her  a  fine  gesture  of  dismissal. 

So  Ottilia  skipped  up  the  bank,  and  disappeared  into  the 
thicket,  stopping  once  for  a  single  blushing  bob — blushing,  because 
she  had  in  the  interval  once  more  forgotten  and  remembered  the 
stranger's  quality. 

Otto  returned  to  his  rock  promontory ;  but  his  humour  had 
in  the  meantime  changed.  The  sun  now  shone  more  fairly  on 
the  pool ;  and  over  its  brown,  welling  surface,  the  blue  of  heaven 
and  the  golden  green  of  the  spring  foliage  danced  in  fleeting 
arabesque.  The  eddies  laughed  and  brightened  with  essential 
colour.  And  the  beauty  of  the  dell  began  to  rankle  in  the 
Prince's  mind :  it  was  so  near  to  his  own  borders,  yet  without. 
He  had  never  had  much  of  the  joy  of  possessorship  in  any  of  the 
thousand  and  one  beautiful  and  curious  things  that  were  his ;  and 
now  he  was  conscious  of  envy  for  what  was  another's.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  smiling,  dilettante  sort  of  envy ;  but  yet  there  it  was : 
the  passion  of  Ahab  for  the  vineyard,  done  in  little ;  and  he  was 
relieved  when  Mr.  Killian  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

*  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  have  slept  well  under  my  plain  roof,' 
said  the  old  farmer. 

*  I  am  admiring  this  sweet  spot  that  you  are  privileged  to 
dwell  in,'  replied  Otto,  evading  the  inquiry. 

*  It  is  rustic,'  returned  Mr.  Gottesheim,  looking  around  him 
with  complacency,  *  a  very  rustic  comer ;  and  some  of  the  land  to 
the  west  is  most  excellent  fat  land,  excellent  deep  soil.  You 
should  see  my  wheat  in  the  ten-acre  field.  There  is  not  a  farm  in 
Griinewald,  no,  nor  many  in  Gerolstein,  to  match  the  Eiver  Farm. 
Some  sixty — I  keep  thinking  when  I  sow — some  sixty,  and  some 
seventy,  and  some  an  hundredfold  ;  and  my  own  place,  six  score ! 
But  that,  sir,  is  partly  the  farming.' 

*  And  the  stream  has  fish  ? '  asked  Otto. 

*  A  fish-pond,'  said  the  farmer.  *  Ay,  it  is  a  pleasant  bit.  It 
is  pleasant  even  here,  if  one  had  time,  with  the  brook  drumming 
ift  th^t  blapjc  pool,  and  the  grepn  tbipgs  hfinging  jiU  ftbout  the 
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rocks,  and,  dear  heart,  to  see  the  very  pebbles!  all  turned  to  gold 
and  precious  stones  I  But  you  have  come  to  that  time  of  life,  sir, 
when,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  you  must  look  to  have  the  rheuma* 
tism  set  in.  Thirty  to  forty  is,  as  one  may  say,  their  seedtime. 
And  this  is  a  damp  cold  comer  for  the  early  morning  and  an 
empty  stomach.  If  I  might  humbly  advise  you,  sir,  I  would  be 
moving.' 

*  With  all  my  heart,'  said  Otto,  gravely.  *  And  so  you  have 
lived  your  life  here  ?  '  he  added,  as  they  turned  to  go. 

*  Here  I  was  bom,'  replied  the  farmer,  *  and  here  I  wish  I  could 
say  I  was  to  die.  But  fortune,  sir,  fortune  turns  the  wheeL 
They  say  she  is  blind,  but  we  will  hope  she  only  sees  a  little 
farther  on.  My  grandfather  and  my  father  and  I,  we  have  all 
tilled  these  acres,  my  furrow  following  theirs.  All  the  three 
names  are  on  the  garden  bench,  two  Killians  and  one  Jobann. 
Yes,  sir,  good  men  have  prepared  themselves  for  the  great  change 
in  my  old  garden.  Well  do  I  mind  my  father,  in  a  woollen  night- 
cap, the  good  soul,  going  round  and  round  to  see  the  last  of  \\. 
*  Killian,'  said  he,  *do  you  see  the  smoke  of  my  tobacco?  Why,' 
said  he,  ^  that  is  man's  life.^  It  was  his  last  pipe,  and  I  believe 
he  knew  it ;  and  it  was  a  strange  thing,  without  doubt,  to  leave 
the  trees  that  he  had  planted,  and  the  son  that  he  had  begotten, 
ay,  sir,  and  even  the  old  pipe  with  the  Turk's  head  that  he  had 
smoked  since  he  was  a  lad  and  went  a  courting.  But  here  we 
have  no  continuing  city ;  and  as  for  the  eternal,  it's  a  oomforttible 
thought  that  we  have  other  merits  than  our  own.  And  yet  you 
would  hardly  think  how  sore  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  me, 
to  die  in  a  strange  bed.' 

*  And  must  you  do  so  ?    For  what  reason  ? '  Otto  asked. 
'The  reason?    The  place   is   to  be  sold;    three  thousand 

crowns,'  replied  Mr.  Gottesheim.  *  Had  it  been  a  third  of  that, 
I  may  say  without  boasting  that,  what  with  my  credit  and 
my  savings,  I  could  have  met  the  sum.  But  at  three  thousand, 
unless  I  have  singular  good  fortune  and  the  new  proprietor 
continues  me  in  office,  there  is  nothing  left  me  but  to  budge.* 

Otto^s  fancy  for  the  place  redoubled  at  the  news,  and  became 
joined  with  other  feelings.  If  all  he  heard  were  trae,  Oriinewald 
was  growing  very  hot  for  a  sovereign  Prince  ;  it  might  be  well  to 
have  a  refuge ;  and  if  so,  what  more  delightful  hermitage  c6uld 
nian  imagine  ?  Mr.  Gottesheim,  besides,  had  touched  his  syiApa- 
tbies.  Every  man  loves  in  his  soul  to  play  the  part  of  the  stage 
deity.     And  to  step  down  to  the  aid  of  the  old  fanner,  who  had 
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so  roughly  bandied  him  in  talk,  was  the  ideal  of  a  Fair  Revenge. 
Otto's  thoughts  brightened  at  the  prospect,  and  he  began  to 
regard  himself  with  a  renewed  respect. 

*  I  can  find  you,  I  believe,  a  purchaser,'  he  said,  *  and  one  who 
would  continue  to  avail  himself  of  your  skill.' 

*  Can  you,  sir,  indeed  ? '  said  the  old  man.  <  Well,  I  shall  be 
heartily  obliged ;  for  I  begin  to  find  a  man  may  practise  resigna- 
tion all  his  days,  as  he  takes  physic,  and  not  come  to  like  it  in 
the  end.' 

*If  you  will  have  the  papers  drawn,  you  may  even  burthen 
the  purchase  with  your  interest,'  said  Otto.  *  Let  it  be  assured 
to  you  through  life.' 

*Your  friend,  sir,'  insinuated  Killian,  <  would  not,  perhaps, 
care  to  make  the  interest  revertible  ?    Fritz  is  a  good  lad.' 

*  Fritz  is  young,'  said  the  Prince  drily ;  *  he  must  earn  con* 
sideration,  not  inherit.' 

^  He  has  long  worked  upon  the  place,.sir,'  insisted  Mr.  Gottes- 
heim ;  ^  and  at  my  great  age,  for  I  am  seventy-eight  come 
harvest,  it  would  be  a  troublesome  thought  to  the  proprietor  how 
to  fill  my  shoes.  It  would  be  a  care  spared  to  assure  yourself 
of  Fritz.  And  I  believe  he  might  be  tempted  by  a  perma- 
nency.* 

*  The  young  man  has  unsettled  views,'  returned  Otto. 

*  Possibly  the  purchaser '  began  Killian. 

A  little  spot  of  anger  burned  in  Otto's  cheek.  'I  am  the 
purchaser,'  he  said. 

<  It  was  what  I  might  liave  guessed,'  replied  the  farmer,  bowing 
with  an  aged,  obsequious  dignity.  *  You  have  made  an  old  man 
very  happy ;  and  I  may  say,  indeed,  that  I  have  entertained  an 
angel  unawares-  Sir,  the  great  people  of  this  world — and  by 
that  I  mean  those  who  are  great  in  station — if  they  had  only 
hearts  like  yours,  how  tliey  would  make  the  fires  burn  and  the 
poor  sing ! ' 

*  I  would  not  judge  them  hardly,  sir,'  said  Otto.  *  We  all 
have  our  frailties.' 

*  Truly,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Gottesheim  with  unction.  *And  by 
what  name,  sir,  am  I  to  address  my  generous  landlord  ? ' 

The  double  recollection  of  an  English  traveller,  whom  he  had 
received  the  week  before  at  court,  and  of  an  old  English  rogue 
called  Transome,  whom  he  had  known  in  youth,  came  pertinently 
to  the  Prince's  help.  *  Transome,'  he  answered,  *is  my  name.  I 
am  an  English  traveller.     It  is,  to-day,  Tuesday.     On  Thursday 
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before  noon,  the  money  shall  be  ready.     Let  us  meet,  if  yon 
please,  in  Mittwalden,  at  the  "  Morning  Star." ' 

^  I  am,  in  all  things  lawful,  your  servant  to  command/  relied 
the  farmer.  <  An  Englishman !  You  are  a  great  race  of  travellers. 
And  has  your  lordship  some  experience  of  land  ? ' 

*  I  have  had  some  interest  of  the  kind  before,'  returned  tiie 
Prince;  *not  in  Gerolstein,  indeed.  But  fortune,  as  you  aay, 
turns  the  wheel,  and  I  desire  to  be  beforehand  with  her  revo- 
lutions.' 

*  Very  right,  sir,  I  am  sure,'  said  Mr.  Killian. 

They  had  been  strolling  with  deliberation;  but  they  were 
now  drawing  near  to  the  farmhouse,  mounting  by  the  trellifled 
pathway  to  the  level  of  the  meadow.  A  little  before  them,  the 
sound  of  voices  had  been  some  while  audible,  and  now  grew 
louder  and  more  distinct  with  every  step  of  their  advance.  Pre- 
sently, when  they  emerged  upon  the  top  of  the  bank,  they 
beheld  Fritz  and  Ottilia  some  way  off ;  he,  very  black  and  blood- 
shot, emphasising  his  hoarse  speech  with  the  smacking  of  his  fist 
against  his  palm  ;  she,  standing  a  little  way  off  in  blowsy,  voluble 
distress. 

^  Dear  me ! '  said  Mr.  Gottesheim,  and  made  as  if  he  would 
turn  aside. 

But  Otto  went  straight  towards  the  lovers,  in  whose  dissension 
he  believed  himself  to  have  a  share.  And,  indeed,  as  soon  as  he 
had  seen  the  Prince,  Fritz  had  stood  tjfagic,  as  if  awaiting  and 
defying  his  approach. 

*0h,  here  you  are!'  he  cried,  as  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  for  easy  speech.  ^You  are  a  man  at  least,  and  must 
reply.  What  were  you  after  ?  Why  were  you  two  skulking  in 
the  bush  ?  God ! '  he  broke  out,  turning  again  upon  Ottilia,  *  to 
think  that  I  should  waste  my  heart  on  you ! ' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,  su*,'  Otto  cut  in.  *  You  were  addressing 
me.  In  virtue  of  what  circumstance  am  I  to  render  you  an 
account  of  this  lady's  conduct  ?  Are  you  her  father  ?  her  brother? 
her  husband  ? ' 

*  0,  sir,  you  know  as  well  as  I,'  returned  the  peasant.  *  We 
keep  company,  she  and  I.  I  love  her,  and  she  is  by  way  of 
loving  me;  but  all  shall  be  above-board,  I  would  have  her  to 
know.     I  have  a  good  pride  of  my  own.' 

*  Why,  sir,  I  perceive  I  must  explain  to  you  what  love  is,'  said 
Otto.  <  Its  measure  is  kindness.  It  is  very  possible  that  you  are 
proud;    but    thig    lady,    top,  may    have   sgme   self-^steepi ;    \ 
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do  not  speak  for  myself.  And  perhaps,  if  your  o^il  doings 
were  so  curioasly  examined,  you  might  find  it  inconvenient  to 
reply.' 

*  These  are  all  set-offs,'  said  the  young  man.  *  You  know  very 
well  that  a  man  is  a  man,  and  a  woman  only  a  woman.  That 
holds  good  all  over,  up  and  down.  I  ask  you  a  question,  I  ask  it 
again,  and  here  I  stand.'    He  drew  a  mark  and  toed  it. 

*  When  you  have  studied  liberal  doctrines  somewhat  deeper,' 
said  the  Prince,  *  you  will  perhaps  change  your  note.  You  are  a 
man  of  false  weights  and  measures,  my  young  friend.  You  have 
one  scale  for  women,  another  for  men ;  one  for  princes  and  one 
for  farmer-folk.  On  the  prince  who  neglects  his  wife  you  can  be 
most  severe.  But  what  of  the  lover  who  insults  his  mistress  ? 
You  use  the  name  of  love.  I  should  think  this  lady  might  very 
fairly  ask  to  be  delivered  from  love  of  such  a  nature.  For  if  I, 
a  stranger,  had  been  one-tenth  part  so  gross  and  so  discourteous, 
you  would  most  righteously  have  broken  my  head.  It  would  have 
been  in  your  part,  as  lover,  to  protect  her  from  such  insolence. 
Protect  her  first,  then,  from  yourself.' 

*  Ay,'  quoth  Mr.  Gottesheim,  who  had  been  looking  on 
with  his  hands  behind  his  tall  old  back,  *ay,  that's  scripture 
truth.' 

Fritz  was  staggered,  not  only  by  the  Prince's  imperturbable 
superiority  of  manner,  but  by  a  glimmering  consciousness  that 
he  himself  was  in  the  wrong.  The  appeal  to  liberal  doctrines 
had,  besides,  unmanned  him. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  *  if  I  was  rude.  111  own  to  it.  I  meant  no 
ill,  and  did  nothing  out  of  my  just  rights ;  but  I  am  above  all 
these  old  vulgar  notions  too ;  and  if  I  spoke  sharp,  I'll  ask  her 
pardon.' 

*  Freely  granted,  Fritz,'  said  Ottilia. 

*  But  all  this  doesn't  answer  me,'  cried  Fritz.  *  I  ask  what 
you  two  spoke  about.  She  says  she  promised  not  to  tell ;  well, 
then,  I  mean  to  know.  Civility  is  civility ;  but  I'll  be  no  man's 
gull.  I  have  a  right  to  common  justice,  if  I  do  keep  com- 
pany ! ' 

*  If  you  will  ask  Mr.  Gottesheim,'  replied  Otto,  *  you  will  find 
1  have  not  spent  my  hours  in  idleness.  I  have,  since  I  arose  this 
morning,  agreed  to  buy  the  farm.  So  far  I  will  go  to  satisfy  a 
curiosity  which  I  condemn.' 

*  0,  well,  if  there  was  business,  that's  another  matter,'  re- 
turned Fritz.    *  Though  it  beats  me  why  you  could  not  tell.    But, 
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of  course,  if  the  gentleman  is  to  buy  the  farm,  I  suppose  there 
would  naturally  be  am  end/ 

*  To  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Gottesheim,  with  a  strong  accent  of 
conviction. 

But  Ottilia  was  much  braver.  *  There  now ! '  she  cried  in 
triumph.  *  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  I  told  you  I  was  fightii^  your 
battles.  Now  you  see  !  Think  shame^of  your  suspicious  temper! 
You  should  go  down  upon  your  bended  knees  both  to  that  gentle- 
man and  me.' 


(To  he  continued.) 
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